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3i>rcface. 


In tlie Introductory Essay, I have given, for convenience of reference, 
the chief eveiits of Adam Smith's quiet life; but my principal object 
has been to point out the plan on which the “Wealth of Nations" 
\yas written, and especially to vindicate certain opinions of the writer 
which most modern economists have either passed over in silence 
or noted only to express their disapproval, — for example, the peculiar 
doctrines of Book IT. chapter v. The Notes at the end of the volume 
are intended to indicate the advances made in Political Economy since 
the time of Adam Smith, and to furnish the student with references to 
recent works on the various topics. A glance at the Notes will, I think, 
show that these advances have been both real and considerable ; but the 
student should not forget that there is often more to be learned from 
the mode of attacking a subject by a great writer than from the mere 
acquirement of the more correct result due to the critical labours of a 
succession of minds of ordinary capacity. Just as the mathematician 
may still read with advantage the “Principia" of Sir Isaac Newton, 
so may the economist still profit by the “Wealth of Nations" of 
Adam Smith. 


J. S. NICHOLSON. 




;:]§>i‘cfacc to the ■;f>i‘cscnt ^^bitioit. 


The Notes have been revised, and a new note inserted on Bimetallism and 
the Silver Question, with references to various writings on the subject. 

J. S. NICHOLSON. 
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ADiAi. S mith emphatically belongs to the class of '^philosophers or 
men of speculation whose trade it is not to do anything ' but to 
observe everything ; ’’ and unlike many members of that class, he 
was all his life in easy circumstances, engaged in congenial occupa- 
tion, and intimate with the best literary society of the day. As a 
natural consequence, his life is singularly free from striking events. 

He was born in Kirkcaldy on the 5th of June, 1723. He was 
a posthumous child, and in infancy was very delicate. When only ^ 
three years old he was stolen by gipsies, but was soon recovered. 
At the age of fourteen he was sent to the University of Glasgo'Wi 
where he remained for three years. He then obtained a Snell 
Exhibition, and entered Balliol College, Oxford. Here he remained 
for seven years, occupied no doubt for the most part in private 
study, as the course of instruction at Oxford at that time could 
hardly have presented to a student of Smith’s character sufficient 
attraction for so long a stay. He writes : " In the University of 
Oxford the greater part of the public professors have, for these 
many years, given up altogether even the pretence of teaching ; ” 
and it can hardly be doubted that the severe remarks on some of 
the richest and best endowed universities were aimed at the Oxford 
system — at least no exception is made. In 1748, after a stay of 
nearly two years at Kirkcaldy, Smith came to, reside in Edinburgh, 
and^‘^^vered two courses of lectures on Rhetoric and Belles- 
Lettres. This was the first course of lectures on polite literature 
in Scotland, and one of Smith’s pupils, Dr. Blair, was the first 
occupant of the Chair of Rhetoric established in the UniYersity 
of Edinburgh in 1760; and it is worthy of notl''*that another 
att^Sdaat on Smith’s Rhetoric class. Sir W, P. Johnstone, founded 
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the Chair of Agriculture. At this period Smith formed his cele- 
brated friendship with David Hume, on whom, after his death, he 
pronounced the opinion that his deceased friend “ had approached 
as nearly to the idea of a perfectly wise and virtuous man as perhaps 
the nature of human frailty will permit.” In 1751 Smith was 
elected Professor of Logie in the University of Glasgow; and in 
the following year he accepted the Chair of Moral Philosophy in 
the same University. This position he filled with eminent success 
for thirteen years, and it is said that “a multitude of students from 
a great distance resorted to the University merely on his account.” 
Smith first appeared as an author by contributing to the Edinburgh 
Review (commenced in 1755) an article on Johnson’s Dictionary, 
and another on the literatures of different European countries. 

Perhaps nothing is better calculated to expose the prevailino' 
error that Political Economy inculcates selfishness than a statement 
of the manner in which the “Wealth of Nations” was conceived 
and executed. Smith’s course of lectures on Moral Philosophy 
was divided into four parts. The first was devoted to Natural 
Theology, and, as Mr. Cliffe Leslie has pointed out, its principles 
pervade every other part. It is under the influence of the con- 
ception of “that great, benevolent, and all-wise Being who directs 
all the movements of nature, and who is determined to maintain 
in It at all times the greatest possible quantity of happiness,” that 
Smith supposes the pursuit of self-interest will result in the 
general benefit of society. “ He generally, indeed, neither intends 
to promote the public interest nor knows how much he is promotin<. 
It...... and he is in this, as in many other cases, led by an invisible 

W to promote an end which was no part of his intention.” 
The second part of the course embraced Ethics, the lectures on 
ich formed the basis of his treatise on the “ Theory of Moral ^ 
Sentiments.” The third part was devoted to JurispruJeltl 

Smith examined the poUtical regulations which are founded on 
Z u r “Crease the riches, the 

expanded into the “Wealth of Nations-” 

refere?^?fTb overlook the constant 

eferences to the earlier subjects of the cgurse of Moral Philosophy 
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Smith was accustomed to speak of his thirteen years’ professor- 
ship at Glasgow as the happiest portion of his life. It is perhaps 
not too much to say that the two following passages in the 
‘^Wealth of Nations” were suggested by his own experience. He 
is speaking of the discipline of colleges and universities, and he 
expresses this opinion : '‘No discipline is ever requisite to force 
attendance upon lectures which are really worth the attending, as 
is well known where any such lectures are given. Force and 
restraint may no doubt be in some degree requisite in order to 
oblige children or very young boys to attend to those parts of 
education which it is thought necessary for them to acquire during 
that early period of life ; but after twelve or thirteen years of age, 
provided the master does his duty, force or restraint can scarce 
ever be necessary to carry on any part of education.” The writer 
of this passage cannot have had much difficulty with his own class. 
In another place he writes: "To impose upon any man the 
necessity of teaching, year after year, in any particular branch of 
science, seems in reality to be the most effectual method for 
rendering him completely master of it himself. By being obliged 
to go every year over the same ground, if he is good for anything, 
he necessarily becomes in a few years well acquainted with every 
part of it ; and if upon any particular point he should form too 
hasty an opinion one year, when he comes in the course of his 
lectures to reconsider the same subject the year thereafter, he is 
very likely to correct it. As to be a teacher of science is certainly 
the natural employment of a mere man of letters, so is it likewise 
perhaps the education which is most likely to render him a man 
of solid learning and knowledge.” 

1763, however, Smith resigned his chair in order to travel on 
the Continent with the young Duke of Buccleuch. A considerable 
portion of the time was spent in Paris, where he made the acquaint- 
ance of the most distinguished men, among others being Quesnay, 
the sinthor of the Agricultural System of Political Economy which 
Smith examines in the last chapter of his fourth book. In 1766 
Smith returned to London, and soon after took up his residence 
at Kirkcaldy, where for the next ten years he was occupied with 
the composition of the " Wealth of Nations.” During this period 
he describes himself to Hume as being extremely happy, comfort- 
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able, and contented. At length, in 1776, the year of the Declara- 
tion of American Independence, the “ Wealth of Nations ” was 
given to the world. It immediately achieved a great reputation, 
but the pleasure derived from this success was marred by the 

death of Hume, whom, during his last illness, Smith affectionately 
attended. 

In 1778 he was appointed a Commissioner of Customs for 
Scotland, and removed to Edinburgh. He must have found many 
curious examples of the evils of the restraints on trade imposed by 
overnment, and have been fully confirmed in the truth of his 
conclusions in favour of natural liberty; Wt there is no reason to 
suppose, as M'Culloch does, that he found his duties very irksome, 
for he possessed a suflicient income apart from his official salary' 
and could without serious inconvenience have resigned the appoint- 
ment. In 1787 he was elected Lord Rector of the University of 
Wasgow, an honour which he very much prized. But in 1784 
ns motter had died, and four years later his cousin. Miss Douglas- 
anc this breaking up of his household accelerated the decline of 
his weakly constitution, and he died on the 17th July, 1790, after 

^ o ' • patience and resignation. 

Smith’s deportment Smellie writes ; “ When walking there 
were some singularities. His head had a gentle motion from side 
side, and his body at every step had a kind of rollino- or 
vermicular motion, as if he meant to alter Ms direction, or even to 

oHis f 1 1 elsewhere he always carried his cane 

on his shoulder, as a soldier does his musket. These may be con- 

i ered as shght shades, but in a picture slight shades are often 
“ ^’^acteristic.’' To these characteristics M'Culloch adds • 

nS T ^ade, and stout, though 

especiX rS T extrem®; 

circles.’’ celebrated in Edinburgh 

Dugald Stewart, who was an intimate friend of Smith g^ves 
some traits of character which one would hardly have expectS to 

written M S7h 

of fact- the constantly brought to the test 

fa^, the written opinions of the writer seem to have been 
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always subjected to the closest and most judicial scrutiny, and yet 
his biographer writes: ''The comprehensive speculations with 
which he had been occupied from his youth, and the varietyr of 
materials which his own invention continually supplied to Ms 
thoughts, rendered him habitually inattentive to familiar objects 
and to common occurrences, and he frequently exhibited instances 
of absence which have scarcely been surpassed by the fancy of La 
Bruy ere The opinions he formed of men, upon slight acquaint- 

ance, were frequently erroneous, but the tendency of his nature 
inclined him much more to blind partiality than to ill-founded 
prejudice. The enlarged views of human affairs on which his 
mind habitually dwelt left him neither time nor inclination to 
study in detail the uninteresting peculiarities of ordinary char- 
acters, and accordingly, though intimately acquainted with the 
capabilities of the intellect and the workings of the heart, and 
accustomed in his theories to mark with the most delicate hand 
the nicest shades both of genius and of the passions, yet, in judg- 
ing of individuals, it sometimes happened that his estimates were 
in a surprising degree wide of the truth. The opinions too which, 
in the thoughtlessness and confidence of his social hours, he was 
accustomed to hazard on books and on questions of speculation 
were not uniformly such as might have been expected from the 
superiority of his understanding and the singular consistency of 
his philosophical principles.” 

Smith was probably one of the most widely read men of his 
time in all departments of science and literature. But in process 
of time the "Wealth of Nations” has been converted into 
SmithicmismuSj and the author of such a system has naturally 
been supposed to be an " economic ” man in Mr. Buskin’s sense of 
the term. The publications of Adam Smith, as well as his valuable 
library, show the utter baselessness of this construction. The 
foundation of the " Theory of Moral Sentiments ” is sympathy — - 
the ^tural complement to the self-interest and expediency of the 
" Wealth of Nations.” The versatility of Smith’s genius is further 
shown by his " Considerations Concerning the First Formation of 
Languages and the Different Genius of Original and Compounded 
Languages,” and by the posthumous papers (which he exempted 
from destruction), " the greater number of which appear to be parts 
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o£ a plan he had once fonned for giving a connected history of the 
liberal sciences and elegant arts.” By the kindness of Smith’s 
nearest surviving relations, I have had the opportunity of examin- 
ing a lai'ge portion of his library, and a more varied collection it 
would be difficult to find. I was most struck by the large number 
of books of travel and of poetry, of some of which there were 
more than one edition, and occasionally editions de luxe. I had 
hoped to find marginal notes or references which might have 
thrown light on the authorities of some passages in the “ Wealtli 
of Nations ” (for Smith gives no references), but even the ingenious, 
oft-quoted author of the Tracts on the Corn Laws has escaped 
without a mark. At the same time pamphlets have been carefully 
bound together, and indexes prefixed in Smith’s own writing. 

Adam Smith stands in the same relation to modern Political 
Economy as John Locke to modern Philosophy. In Locke there 
is the^same combination of « priori and a posteriori reasoning. 

> unviillin^ to carry on this double 

method, developed the antagonistic schools of transcendental phi- 
losophy and empirical psychology, the reconciliation of which was 

as every important system 

1 p so the current schools 

ot Political Economy may be traced through Adam Smith. Ger- 
man Socialists appeal to the dictum of the great master— “The 
produce of labour constitutes the natural recompense or wages of 
abour. The celebrated American protectionist H. Carey claims to 
be the only true interpreter of the doctrines of Adam Smith; and 
certainly it is a fundamental position in the “Wealth of Nations” 
that the capital employed in the home trade of any country will 
generally give encouragement and support to a greater quantity of 
productive labour in that country and increase the value of its 
annua pro uce more than an equal capital employed in the foreign 
trade of consumption ; _ and the capital employed in this latter trade 

emnloved • greater advantage over an equal capital 

employed in the carrying trade.” The genius of Eicardo atta;hed 
an exaggerated importance to the hypothetical deductions of Adam 
bm h, neglecting to a great extent his careful verifications, and 
1 e tlms gave o English Political Economy a bias in the « priori 
direction; and it must be confessed that John Stuart Mill, whilst 
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professing to give a modern Adam Smith, has given for the most 
part no more than a readable Bicardo. 

Of late years the conflict between the inductive and deductive 
schools has been carried on very hotly, with the desirable result 
that the methods which appeared to be antagonistic are now seen 
to be complementary. The deductive method, especially in its 
quasi-mathematical form, has made the fundamental conceptions 
clear and distinct : for example, no one at the present day would 
search for a real universal measure of value, that alchemist’s stone 
of Political Economy; no one would say that in manufactures 
“ nature does nothing, man does all,” or be content with defining 
wealth (and that only incidentally) as the annual produce of the 
land and labour of a society. At the same time, the recent con- 
troversy has made it abundantly clear that if the dry bones of 
Political Economy are to be clothed with flesh, continual reference 
must be made to actual and historical conditions. Even as regards 
the Bicardian doctrine of rent, which it was customary to call the 
i:>ons asinoriim of Political Economy, a suspicion has begun to 
prevail that the part of it which is true is a mere truism the 
wages-fund theory has suffered the same process of attenuation, 
and the economic man” has been banished to the planet Saturn. 
Even in Political Economy the confession is made that if matter 
without thought is blind, thought without matter is empty. No 
mere manipulation of conceptions can account for past or present 
economic forms, and still less indicate the stages of future develop- 
ment : if the economist is not to be ranked with the astrologer, he 
must perforce turn statistician and historian. Adam Smith was 
both, and hence avoided the pitfalls which beset the “natural” 
method of inquiry. 

It may be maintained (and generally it is maintained) that as 
a whole the “ Wealth of Nations” is still the best system of Political 
Economy which this country has produced, chiefly owing to the 
fact that subsequent systematic writers have been too much under 
the influence of Ricardo ; and yet it may be allowed (and generally 
it is allowed) that in nearly every department great advances have 
been made on Adam Smith. Even as regards the general scope of 

Compare Leroy-Beanlieii, Repartition des Richesses,” ch. ii. ; and Prof. Thorold 
Rogers, ‘ ^ History of Agriciiltiire and Prices,” vol. iv. , p. 134, and ‘ ‘ Political Economy,” cb 
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economic science, and its relation to other social sciences, his views 
have been largely modified. He had hardly grasped the distinction 
between a science and an art ; he had certainly not grasped the 
distinction between the laws of the production and those of the dis- 
tribution of wealth, a distinction which Mill justly conceived to be 
his own principal contribution to Political Economy. The curious 
description of many measures brought under the notice of Parlia- 
ment as “ contrary to the fundamental laws of Political Economy,” 
IS a survival of Smith’s confusion ; and the prevailing idea that 
Political Economy commands people to be selfish may be traced 
to the absence in Smith of a sharp line of demarcation between 
economic and ethical science. Descending to particulars, and look- 
ing only to English writers, the theory of Production is much 
better treated by Professor Hearn; the general theory of Distribu- 
tion and the limits of Government interference, by J. S. Mill ; the 
theory of Value and Money, by Jevons ; the Foreign Exchanges, 
by Mr. Gosehen ; the Wages Question, by Mr. Marshall and Pro- 
fessor Walker; Banking, by Bagehot; and it would be easy to 
extend the list. Speaking generally, there is hardly a chapter in 

the “ Wealth of Nations” which has not been subjected to criticism 
and amendment. 


Nor can it be maintained that the work of subsequent writers 
has been a mere filling in of detail. For example, Adam Smith 
writes ; ‘ The profits of stock, it may perhaps be thought, are only 
a different name for the wages of a particular sort of labour— the 
labour of inspection and direction. They are, however, altogether 
different, are regulated by quite different principles, and bear no 
proportion to the quantity, the hardship, or the ingenuity of the 
supposed labour of inspection and direction.” It is this doctrine 
developed hj Ricardo into the dogma that the natural rate of 
wages IS what is necessary to keep the labourer alive or in work- 
ing order the ^rplus being profits, which forms the key-note of 
erman ocialism; and the reconciliation between capital and 
a our as e ected in Mr. Marshall’s work consists in the assertion 
ot the very principles^ which Adam Smith denies-namely, that, 
e wages for inspection and direction follow the same law as 

wvT ^ groups. Again : some economic problems 

which have attracted considerable attention since Adam Smith 
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wrote are almost unnoticed in the Wealth of Nations.'^ It is 
true that he discusses the economic effects of the Laws of Settle- 
ment ; but he never really attacks the problem of Poor Eelief, and 
he nowhere attempts to formulate the laws of the growth of popula- 
tion. The industrial revolution at the end of last century, the 
effects of which are not yet matured, has rendered some of the 
reasoning of the “ Wealth of Nations” inapplicable to the present 
day. Adam Smith was naturally under the impression that the 
importation of corn could never appreciably affect home produc- 
tion; and he had no means of anticipating the periodic cycles of 
inflations and depressions of trade which constitute the most 
striking feature of the existing economic system. On the other 
hand, subjects are treated in the “Wealth of Nations” which are 
now generally considered beyond the sphere of Political Economy. „ 
Such, for example, are the discussions on the advantages and 
disadvantages of an established church and on the different sys- 
tems of education. But at the same time it must be allow^ed that 
some of the topics of the “Wealth of Nations” have, without 
suSicient cause, dropped out of the systematic treatment of Eco- 
nomics. Modern waiters have written much on the necessity for 
a theory of the consumption of wealth, but they have done very 
little towards the development of Smith’s teaching on expenditure, 
which seems the form that a theory of consumption should 
naturally assume. At the present time the “ expense of defence,” 
and the cost directly and indirectly to a nation of standing armies 
and of compulsory military service, give rise to difficult and important 
economic questions ; and if attention were turned to the “ expense 
of the administration of justice,” and if the portion of the national 
wealth directly and indirectly expended on law were carefully 
calculated, and the causes and principles of the expenditure ascer- 
tained, valuable chapters in Adam Smith would receive their 
necessary modern supplement. If, then, it is a mistake to assume 
that the Wealth of Nations” has no omissions and no errors of 
primary importance, and if harm has been done by the addition 
of ipse dixit to Adam Smith’s opinions, at the same time it must 
be allowed that, on the other hand, there are portions of his great 
work to which sufficient attention has not been paid by recent 
writers. 
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Most of the commentators on Adam Smith have complained 
of the diffuseness of his style ; but when his work appeared such 
diffuseness was probably necessary, and at any rate the writer 
consciously laid himself open to the charge. In the prefatory 
remarks to the chapters on Value and Prices he writes : “ I am 
always willing to run some hazard of being tedious, in order to be 
sure that I am pempicuous ; and after taking the utmost pains that 
i can to be perspicuous, some obscurity may still appear to remain 
upon a subject in its own nature extremely abstracted.” A doctrine 
that IS generally accepted, and has assumed its natural scientific 
iorm, does not require many words for its expression ; but it is 
otherwise when it is first introduced to the world of thought. 
New ideas, like new men, must submit to much tedious ceremonial.’ 
The tediousness ” of the argument, however, is often relieved by 
quiet touches of humour and occasionally by good-natured satire. 
Of these traits the chapters on the Education of Youth and on the 
Instruction of People of all Ages afford, perhaps, the best illustra- 
faon. Take for example, the passage describing the expedients to 
ich a lecturer, “if he happens to be a man of sense and averse 
ridicule may resort, m order, with a minimum of trouble “ to 

derisio;!; 
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of Eicardo and his followers. To illustrate the distinction between 
“ necessaries ” and “ luxuries/’ and the importance of considering 
the custom of the country in determining the former, Adam Smith 
writes : “ Custom has rendered leather shoes a necessary of life in 
England. The poorest creditable person of either sex would be 
ashamed to appear in public without them. In Scotland, custom 
has rendered them a necessary of life to the lowest order of men, 
but not to the same order of women, who may without any dis- 
credit walk about barefooted. In France they are necessaries 
neither to men nor to women, the lowest rank of both sexes 
appearing there publicly without any discredit sometimes in 
wooden shoes and sometimes barefooted.” 

The “ Wealth of Nations ” being one of those books which are 
much talked of and little read, it is natural that some strange mis- 
conceptions should be current regarding the doctrines it contains and, 
above all, the tone and spirit in which it is written. The author 
of the ‘'^Theory of Moral Sentiments,” the keystone of which is 
sympathy, the man who at his death left a much smaller fortune 
than was anticipated owing to his constant expenditure in deeds of 
unostentatious charity, the man who was especially distinguished 
amongst his contemporaries by his geniality and kindness, is 
popularly supposed to be the father of the dismal dogmas which 
amongst the vulgar (if the term may be still used in its older 
signification) pass current for Political Economy. The most cursory 
perusal of the “Wealth of Nations,” however, will convince the 
reader that the spirit in which it is written is essentially human, 
and the most careful scrutiny will bring to light no passage in 
which the doctrine of “ selfishness ” is inculcated. The “ economic 
man,” the supposed incarnation of selfishness, is no creation of 
Adam Smith; all the characters of the “Wealth of Nations” are 
real — Englishmen, Dutchmen, Chinese. The “economic man” of 
ultra-Ricardians is no more to be found in Adam Smith than is 
th^ socialistic man,” the incarnation of unselfishness, the man who 
loves all men more than himself on the arithmetical ground that 
all are more than one. Adam Smith was unacquainted with any 
society composed mainly of either species. Of the “socialistic 
man” he writes: “I have never known much good done by those 
who affected to trade for the public good. It is an affectation 
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indeed not very common among merchants, and very few words 
need be employed in dissuading them from it.” But the most 
severe passages in Smith’s work are those in which he condemns 
the various “mean and malignant expedients” of the mercantile 
system, and satirizes the “ economic ” merchants who, actuated only 
by the “passionate confidence of interested falsehood,” in order to 
promote “the little interest of one little order of men in one 
country hurt the interest of all other orders of men in that 
country, and of all other men in all other countries.” Adam 
Smith treafa of actual societies, and considers the normal conduct 
of average individuals. He insists on the obvious fact that the 
majority of mankind wish to better their condition. “With 
regard to profusion, the principle which prompts to expense is the 
passion for present enjoyment, which, though sometimes violent 
anc very diificult to be restrained, is in general only momentary 
and occasional. ^ But the principle which prompts to save is the 
cesire of bettering our condition, a desire which, though generally 
calm and dispassionate, comes with us from the womb and neyer 
leaves us till we go into the grave. In the whole interval which 
separates those two moments there is scarcely perhaps a sinc^le 
^tant in which any man is so perfectly and completely satisfied 
with his situation as to be without any wish of alteration or 
improvement of any kind. An augmentation of fortune is the 
means by which the gimter part of men propose and wish to better 
their condition It is the means the most vulgar and most 

tlZ' "f augmenting their fortune is 

regularly and annually or upon some extraordinary occasions 

men upon some occasions, and in some men upon almost all occa- 

their Me at an average, the principle of frugality seems not only 
0 predominate, but predominate yery greatly.” ^ 
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tentionally, promote the public good. After his examination of 
the^ mercantile system, the object of which was to encourage 
manufactures, and of the agricultural system, which made agri« 
culture of primary importance, he states his own position: ‘'All 
systems of preference or of restraint therefore being thus com- 
pletely taken away, the obvious and simple system of natural 
liberty establishes itself of its own accord. Every man, as long as 
he does not violate the laws of justice, is left perfectly free to 
pursue his own interests his own way, and to bring both his 
industry and capital into competition with those of any other man 
or orders of men.” To assert against Adam Smith that, on the 
whole, the self-interest of individuals in matters of industry is 
necessarily inconsistent with public good, is to assert the worst 
form of pessimism, and, as the only conceivable remedy, the most 
extreme form of Socialism. But such a remedy is, on the assump- 
tion made, if possibly conceivable, certainly impracticable. No 
Government can be stable which professes to rule according to ideas 
not generally accepted by the community. If men are, as a matter 
of fact, principally actuated by self-interest in commercial affairs, it 
is suicidal to govern them as if they were wholly or in the main 
disinterested. If, on the other hand, they are naturally unselfish, 
they will probably promote the public good much better if left to them- 
selves than if directed by a few wise men. Even in this case natural 
liberty appears to be the best rule of action. The various institu- 
tions in this country for public purposes, supported by voluntary 
contributions and conducted by individuals who are only concerned 
for the success of such institutions, effect in the main the object of 
their promoters much more efficiently than if they were directed 
and controlled with the best intentions by a central Government. 
To generalize a statement of Adam Smith in reference to capital, it 
may be asserted that “ the statesman who should attempt to direct 
private people in what manner they ought to employ their wealth 
and abilities for the good of others would not only load himself 
with a most unnecessary attention, but assume an authority which 
could safely be trusted not only to no single person, but to no 
council or senate whatever, and which would nowhere be so 
dangerous as in the hands of a man who had folly and presump- 
tion enough to fancy himself fit to exercise it.’^ In religion, 
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science, art, education, health, and even charity, civilization must 
trust principally to the efforts of individuals ; the central 
authority can never be more than auxiliary. If it were not 
so, progress must cease, for no Government could overtake the 
work. 

But whilst insisting always on the superiority of private enter- 
prise to Government routine, Adam Smith is far from asserting that 
Government has no industrial functions, or that the whole business 
of Government is to enforce contracts and prevent crime and fraud. 
Besides the duties of defence and administration of justice, Adam 
Smith gives, as of co-ordinate importance, '' the duty of creating 
and maintaining certain public institutions which it can never be 
for the interest of any individual or small number of individuals 
to create and maintain, because the profit could never repay the 
expense to any individual or small number of individuals, though 
it may frequently do much more than repay it to a great society.’’ 
It is quite in accordance with this view of the functions of Govern- 
ment that Smith should point out that the self-interest of the 
common people is not a suflScient guarantee for the education of 
their children, and that “ for a very small expense the public can 
facilitate, can encourage, and can even impose upon almost the 
whole body of the people the necessity of acquiring the most 
essential parts of education.’' Again, it is only so long as an 
individual “ does not violate the laws of justice ” that he is to be 
left free to pursue his own interests his own way. No man 
more thoroughly carried out the teaching of Adam Smith than 
Richard Cobden ; and when the opponents of the Factory Legis- 
lation insisted on the sufficiency of freedom of contract, he was 
still true to the principles of “ industrial liberty ” when he replied 
that in some cases freedom of contract was freedom of coercion. 
Another illustration of the importance of the qualification under 
consideration is found in Adam Smith’s criticism of what is now 
called ^‘free banking”: — ‘^To restrain private people, it may be 
said, from receiving in payment the promissory notes of a banker 
for any sum, whether great or small, when they themselves are 
willing to receive them, or to restrain a banker from issuing such 
notes when all his neighbours are willing to accept of them, is a 
manifest violation of that natural liberty which it is the proper 
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business of law not to infringe but to support. Such regulations 
may no doubt be considered as in some respects a violation of 
natural liberty. But those exertions of the natural liberty of a 
few individuals which might endanger the security of the whole 
society, are and ought to be restrained by the laws of all govern- 
ments — of the most free as well as of the most despotic.” In 
brief, the opinion of Adam Smith on laissez faive may be expressed 
in two propositions — first, that the presumption is always against 
Government interference ; and secondly, if a case is made out, that 
the presumption is in favour of local as against central government, 
since even those public works which are of such a nature that 
they cannot afford any revenue for maintaining themselves, but of 
which the conveniency is nearly confined to some particular place 
or district, are always better maintained by a local or provincial 
revenue, under the management of a local and provincial 
administration, than by the general revenue of the state, of which 
the executive power must always have the management.” Enough 
has been said to show that mere reiteration of the phrases free- 
dom of contract ” and natural liberty ” is not, in the opinion of 
Adam Smith, a sufficient answer to those who maintain that in 
certain cases the interference of Government is desirable.^ 

Even on the question of Free Trade, with which the name of 
Adam Smith is always associated, the teaching of the “ Wealth of 
Nations ” is not nearly so unqualified as is generally imagined. It 
has already been pointed out that the celebrated American Protec- 
tionist Carey claims to be a true disciple of Adam Smith. It is 
perhaps not too presumptuous to hazard the opinion that Free 
Trade might have been more widely accepted if the reasoning of 
Adam Smith had not been replaced by dogmatism. It is quite 
true that the arguments by which Free Trade was established in 
this country were taken from Adam Smith ; but it is equally true 
that the arguments advanced of late by the so-called Fair Traders 
are carefully stated and estimated by the same author. It seems, 
fvima facie, even after making due allowance for the pain of a 
new idea,” rather extraordinary that it should have been necessary 
for a man of such genius to take ten years of unremitting labour 

* Compare Smith’s “Mercantile Law,” Introduction [pmmn), on the ad\antages the 
mercantile law of England has derived from being the “ least fettered by legislative regulj^- 
tions,” “ the most completely the oifspring of usage and convenienc*®’^ 
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to prove that it is advantageous to buy in the cheapest market ; 
that whatever is bought must be paid for ; and that, since this 
country produces no gold, exported must pay for imported com- 
modities. It seems still more extraordinaiy, even after making 
allowance for “ the passionate confidence of interested falsehood,” 
that any merchant of ordinary modesty should be bold enough to 
maintain the opposite, and almost incredible that any merely 
speculative philosopher should fail to grasp propositions of such 
simplicity; and it is the reverse of surprising that the plan of 
the “ Wealth of Nations ” should appear confused and the style 
tediously profuse. But as Mr. Henry Sidgwick has observed, the 
popular opinion that Free Trade is in all cases theoretically the 
best, although in particular cases it may practically be the best 
course to make exceptions, is exactly the reverse of the teaching of 
Adam Smith and the leading English economists.* The truth is, 
that it is easy theoretically to point out exceptions, but that for 
practical purposes it is best to adhere to Free Trade pure and 
simple. Nor does the admission of such exceptions weaken the 
position of Free Trade as a rule of practical politics, at any rate 
in this country. Our whole system of government is full of 
anomalies and theoretical imperfections ; and the strength of the 
system lies in the fact that the most plausible theory is disregarded 
if, under existing conditions, it cannot be put into practice. 
Theoretically the system of direct taxation is, both as regards 
justice and economy, superior to the indirect system. What can 
be simpler than that every man should pay a portion of his 
revenue directly to the state ? Theoretically the system of co- 
operative production would effect the reconciliation of labour and 
capital. Are not profits wages of superintendence ? Theoretically 
it is absurd to make contracts for long periods in terms of a measure 
of value which is liable to extreme fluctuations. Is not the only 
use of gold ” to give command over things in general ” ? 

But if the wheels of government must be arranged in cycles 
on epicycles ” to effect these objects, the practical instinct of the 
nation acquiesces in a more imperfect but simpler machinery. 
Free Trade has in its favour the overwhelming advantage of perfect 

Coinpar© Ricardo, ch. xxv.:— may, I think, be doubted whether a mother 
country may not sometimes be benefited by the restra^ints to which she subjects her 
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simplicity, whilst the modifications which have recently heen urged 
are either quite inadequate for the purposes proposed or impracticable. 
It is useless to retaliate on manufactures ; to retaliate on food is 
impossible. The recent controversy has in this country made the 
policy of Free Trade still more firmly established. The merit of 
Adam Smith lies not in the mere enunciation of the very obvious 
propositions just quoted, and which he was by no means the first 
to bring to light, but in the careful examination he made of con- 
flicting principles and interests, and in the reasoned judgment at 
which he arrived that Free Trade is the working system most 
conducive to national prosperity. There is not a single argument 
advanced by Fair Traders which is not stated much more clearly 
by Adam Smith. He looked at the question on all sides — from 
the point of view of labourer, capitalist, landlord ; he was fully 
aware of the importance of political independence, of variety of 
induvstries, and of the danger of disturbing a long- established 
system ; he even considered the employment of capital in the 
home trade as much more advantageous than in the foreign trade. 
But he possessed a mind not merely capable of seeing the elements 
of industrial life in isolation, but of grasping that life as a whole, 
and assigning to each factor its due proportion. Above all, he 
made a careful investigation of the working power of government ; 
he did not rush to the conclusion that what was badly done by 
private enterprise would be better done by authority. 

The theory of Free Trade given in the fourth book of the 
Wealth of Nations ” rests upon certain propositions expounded 
in the former books, and the limitations can only be understood 
when taken in connection with these propositions : the investiga- 
tion of the economic system of an isolated society must precede 
any inquiry on foreign trade. Taking then, first, the simpler case, 
the problem of the production of wealth is this Given a society 
with certain wants, and with an established order in the claims of 
individuals, what is the best method of employing the land, the 
labour, and the capital ? The answer to this question involves the 
discussion of the principle of division of labour, and this discussion 
forms naturally the introduction to the “Inquiry.” The society 
in which division of labour is carried to the greatest extent will, 
mteris paribus^ be the most productive. But it is obvious that 
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division of labour is impossible wifchout exchange, and the produc- 
tive powers of a society are consequently limited by its powers 
of effecting exchanges, which depend partly on the means of com- 
munication and partly on the organization of its markets. For 
division of labour, organization is as important as extent of 
markets. 

The consideration of exchange naturally leads Adam Smith, in 
the next place, to investigate the medium of exchange — ^money. 
The distinction drawn between real and nominal price is inaccurate 
in expression: the real price of a thing is, in Adam Smith's phrase-^ 
ology, its value in terms of labour ; and it is not clear whether 
he means the labour of production (the real cost), or the labour 
the commodity would command in the market. He apparently 
supposes that in the normal case the two will coincide. What 
Adam Smith really wished to draw attention to was the difference 
between the money a thing would exchange for (that is, its price 
according to Mill's definition) and the amount of things in general 
it would obtain, which he unfortunately symbolizes by the term 
labour. The practical importance of the distinction he illustrates 
by leases and endowments, and shows that for long periods money 
is not the best unit of value. But however obscure the phrase- 
ology and confused the reasoning, the fundamental proposition 
remains quite clear, that ultimately commodities pay for commodi- 
ties, and that this in general implies, in the last resort, an exchange 
of services (to adopt the language of Bastiat). Exchange being 
only a means to production, and this again to consumption, it is 
clear that, cceteris paribus, the less labour and capital are expended 
in exchange so much the richer will the society be ; which is the 
same thing as saying that everything which brings the producer 
nearer to the consumer prevents economic waste. It follows from 
these principles that the great commerce of every civilized society 
is that carried on between the inhabitants of the town and those 
of the country. In this commerce division of labour is extended 
to a maximum, and the expenses of exchange are reduced to a 
minimum. In this manner the importance of agriculture to manu- 
facture and of manufacture to agriculture is made obvious. The 
question naturally arises,- — ^By what causes is a nation induced to 
turn its energies to one form of production more than to another ? 
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And it can only be answered by considering the motive which 
induces the members of the society to produce at all. Stated 
generally, this is the satisfaction of wants ; but the statement is 
too abstract to be of practical use. In a modern society the proxi- 
mate causes of production are — 1. The desire of the owner of 
natural resources to derive a revenue; 2. The desire of the 
owner of capital to obtain profits ; and 3. The desire of the 
labourer to obtain wages for his labour. The proximate causes of 
production then are w^ages, profits, and rents ; labourer, landlord, 
capitalist can only satisfy their wants by employing their respec- 
tive possessions. 

Adam Smith is thus led by the natural course of the argument 
to consider the laws of the distribution of wealth under a system 
of individual property and free exchange. In a modern society 
the labourer does not take the initiative, so that the direction 
given to production depends on the landlord and the capitalist. 
In the main, no doubt, the interests of the three coincide. In the 
progress of society the same causes have improved the position of 
all three classes — wages, profits, and rents, estimated in com- 
modities, have been continually rising. But that the interests of 
the three classes are necessarily harmonious, so far from being self- 
evident^ seems at first sight obviously false. It is clear that 
profits may rise at the expense of wages, and vice versa. Again, 
rents may vanish by an undue morcellement of the land — the 
total produce becoming wages ; while, on the other hand, the 
conversion of cultivated land into forest may be a gain to the 
landlord at the expense of labour. Production remaining the 
same, if one class gets more the others get less, and there is thus 
an obvious conflict. It is then of the utmost importance to dis- 
cover which of the methods of employing capital is of the greatest 
advantage to the community at large. 

The chapter entitled Employment of Capital ” (bk. ii., db. v.) 
is one" of the most important in the whole work, and Adam Smith 
continually appeals to the positions there established ; and as they 
have not generally been accepted by modern economists, a some- 
what lengthened examination of them may be pardoned. 

Taking first an isolated country, he shows that capital may be 
employed in four ways: — 1. In the production of raw material; 
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2. In the manufacture of raw material ; 3. In the distribution by the 
wholesale merchant; and 4. In the distribution by the retail trader. 
These are all equally necessary; the act of production is not completed 
till the commodity is in the hands of the consumer. But although 
equally necessary, they present essential points of contrast. It is 
for the interest of society to increase the proportion of its energy 
employed in the first two modes compared with that in the third 
and fourth. Any increase in the amount of commodities produced 
may be considered advantageous, and the greater will that amount 
be the less the energy required for mere distribution : hence, again, 
we see the advantage of bringing the producer near the consumer. 
Again, if we compare agriculture and manufacture, it is obvious 
(the arts of production remaining stationary) that the latter is 
limited by the former. The number of labourers in an isolated 
country is limited by the amount of food produced, and manufac- 
tures are further limited by the amount of raw material. This 
consideration naturally leads to the proposition, again very inac- 
curately expressed, that “ no equal capital puts into motion a 
greater quantity of productive labour than that of the farmer. 
This statement has been subjected to more severe criticism than 
any other passage in the “ Wealth of Nations f but it must not 
be forgotten in reading Adam Smith that he never uses terms in 
the strict sense they have acquired in the hands of later economists. 
If we look below the surface to the ideas the words stand for, as 
Locke would put it, it is very rarely that Adam Smith is in error. 
Here, as is clear from the course of the argument, he wishes to 
point out that in existing societies, if a certain amount of labour 
and capital is employed in agriculture, it will produce a greater 
value of commodities than if applied to manufactures, because it 
will not only pay the ordinary rate of profits and wages, but yield 
a surplus in the form of rent.^ In other words, the value of agri- 
cultural produce resulting from the employment of a certain 
amount of labour and capital of the society is greater than the 
value of the commodities resulting from any other employment of 
the same amount — it is greater by the amount of rent paid for the 
land. But though the fact is undeniable, different theories of 
explanation may be advanced. The surplus value may be ascribed 
* Compare Eicardo, chap, xxvi. *. “ Although I admit,” etc. 
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to monopoly. There is no doubt that if in an isolated country the 
Government suddenly threw half the land out of cultivation, the 
value of the total product might for a limited time be greater than 
before : it is well-known that the value of agricultural produce 
rises more than in proportion to the deficiency of the supply. But 
it could be so only for a limited time. The want of food or the 
dearness of food would place a check on manufactures, and when 
equilibrium was restored the total value of the agricultural prod- 
uce, expressed in terms of other commodities, would be less than 
before ; the surplus would still exchange against all the manufac- 
tui'es, but the amount of manufactures would be less. But under the 
natural system, capital applied to land will produce a greater value 
than the same amount applied in any other manner, although in this 
system there is no such monopoly : and Adam Smith accounts for 
the fact by saying that in agriculture nature labours with men, 
whilst in manufactures nature does nothing. No justification can 
be offered for the use of such phraseology ; but here again, if we 
look to the ideas the words stand for, an important truth emerges. 
Certain things are presented to men by nature without any labour, 
except the mere “ labour of occupation,’^ as it has been termed. 
If these things are limited, and satisfy human wants, they possess 
value ; and this value, in proportion to the labour and capital 
expended in their acquirement, may be regarded as infinite. The 
labour of acquisition is saved by nature, and, in Adam Smith’s 
phraseology, nature does the chief part of the work. The point is 
of importance, and deserves an illustration. Capital devoted to the 
production of indigo in the Plantations yields a very large profit, 
because the value of the indigo is much greater than the expenses 
of production. It is possible that the same amount of capital 
applied artificially by chemical methods might produce indigo, but 
a much smaller amount. In this case Adam Smith would say 
that the natural method was more productive because nature 
laboured with men. If now, instead of supposing artificial indigo 
to be produced, we suppose some other commodity to be made by 
the same capital — for example, lace — and compare the value of this 
lace with that of the indigo, the value of the latter is greater in 
proportion to the capital and labour employed ; for if it were not, it 
could not yield greater profits ; and the reason is that nature does 
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more of the work. To say that nature does nothing in manufac- 
tures is no doubt absurd ; but to say that to obtain things of equal 
value dilferent amounts of human labour are required, owing to 
natural conditions, or, which is the same thing, that the same 
amount of labour will produce in different circumstances different 
values, is an important truth. It is, moreover, in Adam Smith the 
necessary supplement to his general theory of value — that value 
depends simply on the amount of labour given to a thing. 
Under the natural system, then, the society first appropriates the 
gifts of nature, then those things which require a certain amount 
of labour, and lastly those which require still more labour. Thus 
the natural order of opulence is agriculture, followed by manufac- 
tures; and naturally improvement of agriculture should precede 
improvement of manufactures. 

To resume, then : so far as an isolated country is concerned, 
Adam Smith argues that under a system of natural liberty and 
individual property the owners of capital direct industry ; that the 
proximate cause of the movements of capital is the rate of profits ; 
and that all capital, however employed, will, under the system 
proposed, yield the ordinary rate of profits. But Adam Smith 
carefully avoided the error into which many of his successors have 
fallen, of supposing that to the nation it is a matter of indifference 
how the capital is employed so long as the ordinary rate of profits 
is obtained. On the contrary, he maintains that the capital em- 
ployed in distributing wealth is not so advantageously employed 
as it would be in production, or, in other words, that the society 
gains nothing from middle -men and similar agents so far as 
they can be dispensed with. But, further, passing on to produc- 
tion, and comparing manufactures and agriculture, he maintains 
capital is more advantageously employed in the latter than in 
the former. 

In his examination of foreign trade, Adam Smith, first of all, 
draws a sharp distinction between capital employed within the 
country and capital employed abroad. He allows that the latter 
imay yield larger profits, but it does so by supporting foreign and 
mot native industry. It is for the interest of the capitalist to 
ml^tain a maximum profit, and the place where his capital is em- 
^oyed is to him. so far indifferent. But to the labourer and to 
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society at large the place is of vital importance. If capital is 
devoted to the construction of a railway in America, it may in 
perpetuity afford a much higher profit than if applied to the con- 
struction of a railway in England ; but in the one case foreign 
labour is employed, and in the other English. In the first ease, 
too, the American public is benefited, and gains all the advantages 
of the possession of this fixed capital. To take an extreme case, 
it is possible that if all the capital now devoted to manufactures in 
this country were sent to the United States it would yield greater 
returns ; but the labourers must in that case either follow it or 
starve. The general principle is expanded into several doctrines 
peculiar to Adam Smith. Not only is the home trade of consump- 
tion more advantageous than the foreign trade, on the ground that 
in the first case two capitals are employed within the country, 
but the foreign trade of consumption is, for the same reason, more 
advantageous than the carrying trade, and trade with a near 
country is more advantageous than trade with a remote one. For 
example, Adam Smith considers the trade with France twenty-four 
times as advantageous as that with the American colonies. The 
reason is that in the latter case capital is longer out of the coiuitry 
and the employment of labour is less. If I expend £1,000 in 
making a commodity in a week, I employ a thousand labourers 
for one week. If I must wait a year for the returns, so far as 
this £1,000 is concerned I employ labour only one week in the 
year. If, however, the capital is returned to me in a week, and 
again employed, and so on, the capital is employed twenty-six 
weeks in the year, and, in the sense of Adam Smith, it is twenty- 
six times as advantageous to the country. At the same time, he 
explicitly declares that the profits may be greater in the first case — 
the capitalist, in the second case, will on his £1,000 only get the 
same or even a less percentage per annum — but the difference to 
society is enormous. This proposition again throws light on 
the position of Adam Smith, that the nearer the producer is to 
the consumer so much less is the economic waste. 

The general principle may be illustrated by a fallacious argu- 
ment sometimes urged against the protection of home from 
foreign industries, and which, if sound, would render the establish- 
ment of the advantages of Free Trade a very simple matter. It is 
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said that i£ protection is good for one country against the world, 
it would he equally good for one part of the country as against 
any other part. But so long as the labour and capital of a country 
remain within that country the localization is a matter of indiffer- 
ence. If one town suffers another gains, and under a system of 
natural liberty capital and labour flow to the places where they 
can be employed to the greatest advantage. But a state is bound 
up with a certain territory; and if its capital and labour go beyond 
its boundaries, they go to increase the wealth and power of other 
countries. It is possible to conceive of a whole country becoming 
depopulated ; and the history of commerce is the history of the 
migrations of industry, and, with industry, of political power and 
social progress. When Holland became the great lending state of 
Europe its wealth and power steadily diminished. To come to our 
own times, there can be no doubt that one of the chief causes of 
the late depression was the enormous transfer of capital from old 
countries such as England to new countries for the exploitation of 
their raw materials and the construction of railways. 

It has been pointed out that within an isolated country Adam 
Smith considered agriculture a more advantageous employment of 
capital than manufactures, and the next step in the argument is to 
show that under the system of natural liberty the development of 
agriculture will precede the development of manufacture. The 
positive reasons given are indeed simple and obvious, but are 
none the less important. In the first place, subsistence is prior to 
luxury; and, secondly, agriculture is of all occupations the most 
pleasant. Apparently Adam Smith thought it unnecessary to 
repeat his former assertion, that capital employed in agriculture 
yields in general rent as well as profits. This natural order of 
progress he contends has simply been prevented by the policy of 
Europe, which imposed various fetters on agriculture ; and he 
examines at considerable length the evils of entail, primogeniture, 
and large estates, and the discouragement of agriculture due to 
bad systems of land tenure, incidentally bestowing warm praise 
on peasant proprietors. The value of this part of Adam Smithes 
work is well illustrated by a passage in one of Cobden’s letters: — 
*^If I were twenty-five or thirty, instead of being unhappily twice 
that number of years. I would take Adam Smith in hand. I 
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would not go beyond him. I would have no politics in it. I 
would take Adam Smith in hand, and I would have a league for 
free trade in land just as we have a league for free trade in corn. 
You will find just the same authority in Adam Smith for the one 
as for the other ; and if it were taken up, as it must be taken up 
to succeed, not as a political, revolutionary, radical, Chartist notion, 
but taken up on politico-economical grounds, the agitation would 
be sure to succeed.” After this examination of the evils agriculture 
has suffered owing to the policy of Europe, Adam Smith is led to 
insist on the superiority of agriculture to manufactures on another 
ground. At the conclusion of the third book he writes: “The 
capital, however, that is acquired to any country by commerce and 
manufactures is all a very precarious and uncertain possession till 
some part of it has been secured and realized in the cultivation 
and improvement of its lands. A merchant, it has been said very 
properly, is not necessarily the citizen of any particular country. 
It is in a great measure indifferent to him from what place he 
carries on his trade ; and a very trifling disgust will make him 
remove his capital, and together with it all the industry which it 
supports, from one country to another. No part of it can be said 
to belong to any particular country till it has been spread, as it 
were, over the face of that country, either in buildings or in the 

lasting improvements of lands The ordinary revolutions of war 

and government easily dry up the sources of that wealth which 
arises from commerce only. That which arises from the more solid 
improvements of agriculture is much more durable, and cannot be 
destroyed but by those more violent convulsions occasioned by the 
depredations of hostile and barbarous nations continued for a cen- 
tury or two together — such as those that happened for some time 
before and after the fall of the Eoman Empire in the western 
provinces of Europe.” But although Adam Smith strongly urges 
the necessity of taking off all restraints on agriculture, he by no 
means approves of giving it any artificial encouragement, whether 
by bounties or by restrictions on foreign trade. “ Those systems 
therefore which, preferring agriculture to all other employments, 
in order to promote it, impose restraints'* upon manufactures and 
foreign trade, act contrary to the very end which they propose, 
and indirectly discourage that very species of industry which they 
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mean to promote. They are so far, perhaps, more inconsistent 
than even the mercantile system. That system, by encouraging 
manufactures and foreign trade more than agriculture, turns a cer- 
tain portion of the capital of the society from supporting a more 
advantageous to support a less advantageous species of industry. 
But still it really and in the end encourages that species of in- 
dustry which it means to promote. Those agricultural systems, on 
the contrary, really and in the end discourage their own favourite 
species of industry.” 

It has been seen that just as in an isolated country Adam 
Smith considers certain methods of employing capital more advan- 
tageous than others, so also in foreign trade he considers the direct 
trade of consumption more advantageous than the indirect, and 
this again more advantageous than the carrying trade. But here 
also he maintains that no artificial restraints or encouragements 
are required. The positive arguments in support of this position 
are, as before, simple and obvious * “ Every individual endeavours 
to employ his capital as near home as he can, and consequently as 
much as he can in the support of domestic industry, provided 
always that he can thereby obtain the ordinary, or not a great 
deal less than the ordinary, profits of stock. Thus upon equal, or 
nearly equal, profits every wholesale merchant naturally prefers 
the home trade to the foreign trade of consumption, and the foreign 
trade of consumption to the carrying trade. In the home trade his 
capital is never so long out of his sight as it frequently is in the 
foreign trade of consumption. He can know better the character 
and situation of the persons whom he trusts; and if he should 
happen to be deceived, he knows better the laws of the country 
from which he must seek redress. In the carrying trade, the 
capital of the merchant is, as it were, divided between two foreign 
countries, and no part of it is necessarily brought home or placed 
under his own immediate view and command.” This argument 
only requires to be supplemented by the fact that any attempt to 
keep capital, which would not naturally earn the ordinary rate of 
profits, within the country is doomed to failure, or rather worse 
than failure ; and this is essentially the result arrived at in the 
elaborate examination of ^the mercantile system in the fourth book# 
He commences, indeed, by exposing the fallacy of the favourable 
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balance of trade estimated in money, and shows that a country 
can make use only of a certain amount of the precious metals, and 
that any addition is certain to he exported. The precise manner 
in which this exportation will take place has been shown much 
more clearly by later economists in their investigations on the 
distribution of the precious metals. It has been demonstrated by 
Ricardo and Mill that any addition to the circulating medium 
would be followed by a general rise in prices, the inevitable effect 
of which would be a decrease of exports and increase of imports, 
which could only be adjusted by exportation of the precious 
metals. Still more recently it has been pointed out by Mr. Goschen, 
Bagehot, and others, that any surplus bullion would really be 
intercepted by the banks, and be re-exported, owing to the move- 
ments of the rate of interest. A slight modification of the reason- 
ing of Adam Smith and his successors on the movements of money 
will show the impossibility of artificially keeping capital within 
a country. A glut of capital must necessarily lead to lower 
prices, and give a stimulus to exportation. That this is not 
explicitly stated by Adam Smith is probably due to the fact that 
the rapid accumulation of capital in modem times found no 
parallel in his day. 

Most people are aware that Mill admitted one exception to Free 
Trade, in allowing that it might be expedient to foster the industries 
of a young colony by protection ; but it is not generally remembered 
that the authority of Adam Smith may be quoted in favour of the 
possible expediency of protection to home industries in other cases. 
He strongly approved of the Navigation Laws : “ They are as wise 
as if they had all been dictated by the most deliberate wisdom.” He 
admitted that there may be good policy in retaliations where there 
is a probability that they will procure the repeal of the high duties 
or prohibitions complained of. The recovery of a great foreign 
market will more than compensate for the transitory inconvenience 
of paying dearer during a short time for some sorts of goods.” He 
granted also that it might sometimes be a matter of deliberation 
how far, or in what manner, it is proper to restore the free im- 
portation of foreign goods after it has been for some time inter- 
rupted, when particular manufactures, by means of high duties 
or prohibition upon all foreign goods which can come into com- 
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petition with them, have been so far extended as to employ a 
great multitude of hands/’ But he is careful to point out that 
these exceptions are rather hypothetical than real, and subsequent 
economists have shown, on the lines of Adam Smith himself, that 
the Navigation Laws were injurious ; that retaliation, as far as 
this country is concerned, is impracticable ; and that the increase 
in the mobility of capital and labour diminishes every day the 
danger of abolishing established duties, although the changes should 
be introduced as gradually as possible. The last case indeed 
is now only of importance to this country when the principle 
on which it rests is advanced in support of countervailing 
duties. 

The part of the mercantile system to which Adam Smith 
devotes the greatest attention is its colonial policy, which is only 
natural, seeing that he wrote on the eve of the Declaration of 
Independence by the American colonies. The idea on which the 
monopoly of the colonial trade rested was that the colonies should 
provide us with raw material and form markets for our manxifac- 
tures. The argument adopted by Adam Smith in attacking this 
monopoly is confused in arrangement and disfigured by wearisome 
reiterations. It depends upon the deductions (already noticed) 
from his favourite principle that it is more advantageous to employ 
capital at home than abroad ; and he argues that the high rate of 
profit in the colonial trade, consequent on the monopoly, has in 
all cases forced some part of it from a foreign trade of consump- 
tion carried on with a neighbouring to one carried on with a more 
distant country, and in many cases from a direct foreign trade of 

consumption to a roundabout one and has forced some part of 

the capital of Great Britain from all foreign trade of consumption 
to a carrying trade, and consequently from supporting more or 
less the industry of Great Britain to be employed altogether in 
supporting partly that of the colonies and partly that of some 
other countries.” As an additional argument, he asserts also that 
in this manner “ the industry of Great Britain, instead of being 
accommodated to a great number of small markets, has been prin- 
cipally suited to one great market;” and that ‘'the expectation of 
a rupture with the colonies has accordingly struck the people of 
Great Britain with more terror than they ever felt for a Spanish 
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armada or a French invasion.” It has been doubted by eminent 
writers whether the high rate of profit in the colonial trade had, 
as Adam Smith asserts, raised the rate of profits generally; but 
such a result might be expected on theoretical grounds, and he was 
very rarely at fault in his facts where trustworthy evidence was to 
be obtained, and in this case he was describing a phenomenon of 
his own times. At any rate, the point is not of much practical 
importance now, as the enormous accumulation of capital renders 
his reasoning inapplicable to our own times. But the surprising 
thing is to find the father of political economy contending that 
a high rate of profit may be an evil, and that as a matter of 
fact in this particular case it was injurious to landlord, capitalist, 
labourer, and society in general. One sentence compels quotation : 

'' Our merchants frequently complain of the high wages of British 
labour as the cause of their manufactures being undersold in foreign 
markets, but they are silent about the high profits of stock. They 
complain of the extravagant gain of other people, but they say 
nothing of their own. The high profits of British stock, however, 
may contribute towards raising the price of British manufactures 
in many cases as much, and in some perhaps more, than the high 
wages of British labour.” 

It is doubtful if the complete reversal our colonial policy has 
undergone would have obtained the approval of Adam Smith. It 
is one thing to impose no restraints on the trade of the colonies, 
and quite another to allow them to impose differential duties on 
the products of the home country. The dream of Adam Smith 
was the establishment of perfect Free Trade within the bounds of 
the British Empire at least, if it was too much to expect other 
nations to follow our example. But he did not propose to establish 
this ideal empire by a complicated system of checks on the com- 
merce of other nations. He sought to carry out his scheme by 
binding together into an organic whole the scattered members of 
our possessions. He proposed to make the colonies contribute to 
the imperial revenue, and in return to allow them to send repre- 
sentatives to the British Parliament or States-General of the empire. 
Looking to the vast resources of the American colonies, he even 
contemplated the possibility, '' in the course of little more than a 
century,” of the centre of gravity of political power being trans- 
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ferred to the other side of the Atlantic. The federation of the 
colonies and the uniformity in the custom-house laws advocated by 
Adam Smith is often regarded as the utopian dream of a specula- 
tive philosopher; but it should be remembered that in trade, 
finance, education, and religious toleration, the “Wealth of Nations’" 
has been the great armoury of practical politicians, and it is pos- 
sible that the colonial policy of Adam Smith may yet find its 
Gobden, 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE AND CAUSES 

OF 

THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 


INTRODUCTION AND PLAN OF THE WORK. 


I HB annual labour of every nation is the 
fund which originally supplies it with ail the 
Oecessants and conveniencles of life which it 
annually consumes, and which consist always 
(pither in the immediate produce of that labour, 
or in what is purchased with that produce from 
other nations. 

According, therefore, as this produce, or 
what is purchased with it, bears a greater or 
smaller proportion to the number of those who 
are to consume it, the nation will be better or 
w'orse supplied with all the necessaries and 
conveniencios for which it has occasion. 

But this proportion must in every nation 
be regulated by two dillerent circumstances; 
first, by the skill, dexterity, and judgment 
with which its labour is gencraily applied ; 
nid, secondly, by the proportion between the 
number of those w'lio are employed in useful 
laljour, and that of those who are not so em- 
ployed. Whatever be the soil, climate, or ex- 
tent of territory of any particular nation, the 
abundance or scantiness of its annual supply 
must, in that particular situation, depend up- 
on those two circumstances. 

The abundance or scantiness of this supply, 
too, seems to depend more upon the former of 
those two circumstances than upon the latter. 
Among the savage nations of hunters and fish- 
ers, every individual who is able to wmrk is 
more or less employed in useful labour, and 
endeavours to provide, as well as he can, the 
necessaiies and conveniencies of life, for him- 
self, and such of his family or tribe as are 
eitl^er too old, or too young, or too infinn, to 


go a-hunting and fishing. Such nations, how 
evei, are so miserably poor, that, from more 
want, they are fiequently reduced, or at least 
think themselves reduced, to the necessity 
sometimes of directly destroying, and some- 
times of abandoning tiieir infants, tiieir old 
people, and tliose afflicted with lingering dis- 
eases, to perish with hunger, or to be devour- 
ed by wild beasts. Among civilized and thriv- 
ing nations, on the contrary, though a great 
number of people do not labour at all, many 
of whom consume the produce of ten times, 
frequently of a hundred times, more laboui 
tlian the greater part of those who work ; yet 
the produce of the wTioIo labour of the society 
is so great, that all are often abundantly sup- 
plied; and a woikman, even of the lowest and 
pooiest order, if he is frugal and industrious, 
may enjoy a greater share of the necessaries 
and conveniencies of life than it is possible for 
any savage to acquire. 

The causes of this improvement in the pro- 
ductive powers of labour, and the order ac- 
cording to which its produce is naturally dis- 
tributed among the difierent ranks and condi- 
tions of men in the society, make the subject 
of the first book of this Inquiry. 

Whatever be the actual state of the skill, 
dexterity, and judgment, with which laboui is 
applied in any nation, the abundance or scan 
tiness of its annual supply must depend, dm* 
ing the continuance of that state, upon the 
proportion between tlie number of those who 
are annually employed in useful labour, and 
that of those who are not so employed. The 
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nuiT'be'* of useful and productive labourers, it 
will hereafter appear, is everywhere in propor- 
tion to the quantity of capital stock which is 
employed in setting them to work, and to tlie 
paiticular w'ay in which it is so employed. 
The second book, therefore, treats of the na- 
ture of capital stock, of the manner in which 
it is gradually accumulated, and of the differ- 
ent quantities of labour which it puts into mo- 
tion, according to the different ways in which 
It is employed. 

Nations tolerably well advanced as to skill, 
dexterity, and judgment, in the application of 
labour, have followed very different plans in 
the general conduct or direction of it ; and 
those plans have not all been equally favour- 
able to tiie greatness of its produce. The po- 
licy of some nations has given extraordinary 
encouragement to the industry of the country; 
that of others to the industry of towns. Scarce 
any nation has dealt equally and impartially 
with every sort of industry. Since the down- 
faU of the Roman empire, the policy of Eu- 
r<»pe has been more favourable to arts, manu- 
factures, and commerce, the industry of towns, 
than to agriculture, the industry of the coun- 
try, The circumstances which seem to have 
introduced and established this policy are ex- 
plained in the tliird book. 

Though tl.ose different plans were, perhaps, 
first introduced by the private intei-ests and 
prejudices of particular orders of men, with- 
out any regard to, or foresight of, their conse- 
quences upon the general welfare of the so- 
ciety j yet they have given occasion to very 
different tlieories of political economy; of 
which some magnify the importance of that 
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industry which is carried on in towns, others 
of that which is carried on in tlie countrj. 
Those theories have had a considerable influ- 
ence, not only upon the opinions of men of 
learning, but upon the public conduct of 
princes and sovereign states. I have endea- 
voured, in the fourth book, to explain as fully 
and distinctly as I can those different theories, 
and the principal effects which tliey have pro- 
duced in different ages and nations. 

To explain in what has consisted the reve- 
nue of the great body of the people, or what 
has been tlie nature of those funds, which, in 
different ages and nations, have supplied their 
annual consumption, is tlie object of these 
four first books. The fiftli and last book 
treats of the revenue of the sovereign, or com- 
monwealth. In tins book I have endeavoured 
to shew, first, what are tlie necessary expenses 
of tlie sovereign, or commonwealth ; wdiich of 
those expenses ought to be defrayed by the 
general contribution of the whole society, and 
which of them, by that of some particular part 
only, or of some particular members of it : 
secondly, what are the different methods in 
which the whole society may be made to con- 
tribute towards defraying the expenses incum- 
bent on the whole society, and what are the 
principal advantages and inconveniencies of 
each of tliose methods ; and, thirdly and lastly, 
what are the reasons and causes which have 
induced almost all modern governments to 
mortgage some part of tliis revenue, or to 
contract debts ; and what have been the ef- 
fects of tliose debts upon the real wealth, the 
annual produce of the land and labour of trie 
society. Note 1, 
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THE CAUSES OP IMPROVEMENT IN THE PRODUCTIVE POWERS OF LABOUR, AND 
OF THE ORDER ACCORDING 10 WHICH ITS PRODUCE IS NATURALLY DIS- 
TRIBUIED AMONG THE DIFFERENT RANKS OF THE PEOPLE. 


CHAP. I. 

OF THE DIVISION OF IJlBOUR. 

The greatest improvements in the productive 
powers of labour, and the greater part of the 
skill, dexterity, and judgment, with whidi it 
is anywhere directed, or applied, seem to have 
been the effects of the division of labour. 

llie effects of the division of labour, in 
die general hdriness of society, will be more 


easily understood, by considering in wiiat man- 
ner it operates in some particular manufac- 
tures. It is commonly supposed to be car- 
ried furthest in some very trifling ones ; not 
perhaps that it really is carried further in them 
than in others of more importance ; but in 
those trifling manufactures wdiich are destined 
to supply the small wants of but a small num- 
her of people, the whole number of workmen 
must necessarily be small ; and those employed 
in e\ery different branch of the work can of- 
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ten be collected into the same woikhoiise, and 
placed at once under the view of the spectator. 
In those great manufactures, on the contrary, 
which are destined to supply the great wants 
of the great body of the people, every difler- 
ent branch of the work employs so great a 
number of workmen, that it is impossible to 
collect them all into the same workhouse. We 
can seldom see more, at one time, than those 
employed in one single branch. Though in 
such manufactures, therefore, the work may 
really be divided into a much greater number 
of parts, than in tho«e of a more trifling na- 
ture, the division is not near so obvious, and 
has accordingly been much less observed. 

To take an example, therefore, from a very 
mfling manufacture, but one in which the di- 
irision of labour has been very often taken no- 
tice of, the trade of a pin-maker : a workman 
not educated to this business (which the divi- 
sion of labour has rendered a distinct trade), 
nor acquainted with the use of the machinery 
employed in it (to the invention of which the 
same division of labour has probably given 
occasion), could scarce, perhaps, with his ut- 
most industry, make one pin in a day, and cer- 
tainly could not make twenty. But in the 
way in which this business is now carried on, 
not only the whole work is a peculiar trade, 
but it is divided into a number of branches, 
of which the greater part are likewise peculiar 
hades. One man draws out the wire; ano- 
ther straights it j a third cuts it ; a fourth 
points it ; a fifth grinds it at the top for re- 
ceiving the head ; to make the head requires 
two or three distinct operations ; to put it on 
is a peculiar business ; to whiten the pins is 
another; it is even a trade by itself to put them 
into the paper ; and the important business of 
making a pin is, in this manner, divided into 
about eighteen distinct operations, which, in 
some manufactories, are all performed by dis- 
tinct hands, though in others the same man will 
sometimes perform two or three of them. I 
have seen a small manufactory of this kind, 
where ten men only were employed, and where 
some of them consequently performed two or 
three distinct operations. But though they 
were very poor, and therefore but indifferently 
accommodated with the necessary machinery, 
they could, when they exerted themselves, 
make among them about twelve pounds of 
pins in a day. There are in a pound upwards 
of four thousand pins of a middling size. 
Those ten persons, therefore, could make a- 
mong them upwards of forty-eight thousand 
pins in a day. Each person, therefoie, making 
a tenth part of forty-eight thousand pins, might 
be considered as making four thousand eight 
hundred pins in a day. But if they had all 
wrought separately and independently, and 
without any of them having been educated to 
this peculiar business, they certainly could not 
each of them have made twenty, perhaps not 
one pin in a day ; that is, certainly, not the 


two hundred and fortieth, peiliaps not the four 
thousand eight hundredth, part of what thej 
are at present capable of performing, in con- 
sequence of a proper division and combination 
of their different operations. 

In every other art and manufacture, the ef. 
fects of the division of labour are similar to 
what they are in this very trifling one, though, 
in many of them, the labour can neither be so 
much subdivided, nor reduced to so great a 
simplicity of operation. The division of la- 
bour, however, so far as it can be introduced, 
occasions, in every art, a proportionable in^ 
crease of the productive powers of labour 
Tbe separation of different trades and employ- 
ments from one another, seems to have taken 
place in consequence of this advantage. This 
separation, too, is generally carried furthest in 
t\ ose countries which enjoy the highest degree 
of industry and improvement; what is the 
work of one man, in a rude state of society, 
being generally that of several in an improved 
one. In every improved society, the farmer 
is generally nothing but a farmer ; the manu- 
facturer, nothing but a manufacturer. The 
labour, too, which is necessary to produce any 
one complete manufacture, is almost always 
divided among a great number of hands How 
many different trades are employed in each 
branch of the linen and woollen manufactures, 
fiom the growers of the flax and the wool, to 
the bleachers and smoothers of the linen, or to 
the dyers and dressers of the cloth ! The na- 
ture of agriculture, indeed, does not admit of 
so many subdivisions of labour, nor of so com- 
plete a separation of one business from ano- 
ther, as manufactures. It is impossible to se- 
parate so entirely the business of the grazier 
from that of the corn-farmer, as the trade of 
the carpenter is commonly separated from thai 
of the smith. The spinner is almost always 
a distinct person from the weaver; but the 
ploughman, the hai rower, the sower of the 
seed, and the reaper of the corn, are often the 
same. The occasions for those different sorts 
of labour returning wdth the different seasons 
of the year, it is impossible that one man 
should be constantly employed in any one of 
them. This impossibility of making so com- 
plete and entire a separation of all the differ- 
ent branches of labour employed in agricul- 
ture, is perhaps the reason wfliy the improve- 
ment of the productive powers of labour, in 
this art, does not always keep pace with their 
improvement in manufactures. The most o- 
pulent nations, indeed, generally excel all their 
neighbours in agriculture as w^ell as in manu- 
factures; but they are commonly more dis- 
tinguished by their superiority in the latter 
than in the former. Their lands are in gene- 
ral belter cultivated, and having more laboui 
and expense bestowed upon them, produce 
more in proportion to the extent and natural 
fertility of the ground. But this superiority 
of produce is sohU»ra much more than in pro- 
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portion to t!ie superiority of labour and ex- able to make above two or thiee hundred 
pense. In agriculture, the labour of the rich nails in a day, and those, too, very bad ones, 
country is not always much more productive A smith who has been accustomed to make 
tliun that of the poor ; or, at least, it is never nails, but whose sole or principal business has 
so much more productive, as it commonly is not been that of a nailer, can seldom, with his 
in manufactures. The corn of the rich coun- utmost diligence, make more than eight hun- 
try, therefore, will not always, in the same dred or a thousand nails in a day. I have 
degree of goodness, come cheaper to market seen several boys, under twenty years of age, 
ihuu that of the poor. The corn of Poland, who had never exercised any other trade but 
in the same degree of goodness, is as cheap as that of making nails, and who, when they ex- 
tliat of France, notwithstanding the superior erted themselves, could make, each of them, 
opulence and improvement of the latter coun- upwards of two thousand three hundred nails 
try. The corn of France is, in the corn-pro- in a day. The making of a nail, however, is 
vinccs, fully as good, and in most years near- by no mean^ one of the simplest operations, 
ly about the same price with the coi n of Eng- 'i’he same person blows the bellows, stirs or 
land, though, in opulence and improvement, mends the lire as there is occasion, heats the 
F'rance is porhapb inferior to England. The iron, and forges every part of the nail : in 
corn-lands of England, however, are etter forging the head, too, he is obliged to change 
cultivated than those of France, and the com- his tools. The different operations into which 
lands of France are said to be much better the making of a pin, or of a metal button, is 


cultivated than those of Poland. But though j 
the poor country, notwithstanding the infe- 
riority of its cultivation, can, in some measure, 
rival the rich in the cheapness and goodness 
of its corn, it can pretend to no such compe- 
tition in its manufactures, at least if those 
manufactures suit the soil, climate, and situa- 
tion, of the rich country. The silks of France 
are better and cheaper than those of England, 
because the silk manufacture, at least under 
the present high duties upon the importation 
of raw silk, does not so well suit the climate 
uf England as that of France. But the hard- 
ware and the coarse woollens of England are 
Deyond all comparison superior to those of 
France, and much cheaper, too, in the same 
degree of goodness. In Poland there are said 
to be scarce any manufactures of any kind, a 
lew of those coarser household manufactuies 
excepted, without which no country can well 
subsist. 

This great increase in the quantity of work, 
which, in consequence of the division of la- 
bour, the same number of people are capcil)le 
«»f performing, is owing to three different cir- 
cumstances ; iivst, to the increase of dexterity 
in every particular workman ; secondly, to the 
saving of the time which is conmionly lost in 
passing from one species of work to another ; 
and, lastly, to the invention of a great num- 
ber of machines which facilitate and abridge 
labour, and enable one man to do the w'ork 
of many. 

First, the improvement of the dexterity of 
the workmen, necessarily increases the quan- 
tity of I he work he can perform; and the di- 
vision of labour, by reducing every man’s 
business to some one simple operation, and 
by making this operation the sole employment 
of his life, necessarily increases very much the 
dexterity of tlie workman. A common smith, 
who, though accustomed to handle the ham- 
mer, has never been used to make nails, if, 
upon some particular occasion, he is obliged 
to attempt it, will scarce, T am assured, he 


subdivided, are all of them much more simple^ 
and the deifterity of the person, of whose life 
it has been the sole business to perform them, 
is usually much greater. The rapidity with 
which some of the operations of those manu- 
factures are performed, exceeds what the hu- 
man hand could, by those who had never seen 
them, be supposed capable of acquiring. 

Secondly, The advantage which is gained 
by saving the time commonly lost in passing 
from one sort of work to another, is much 
greater than we should at first view be apt tc 
imagine it. It is impossible to pass veiy 
quickly from one kind of w'ork to. another, 
that is carried on in a different place, and 
with quite different tools. A country weaver, 
wiio cultivates a small farm, must loose a good 
deal of time in passing from his loom to the 
field, and from the field to his loom. When 
the two trades can be carried on in the same 
workhouse, the loss of time is, no doubt, 
much less. It is, even in this case, however, 
very considerable. A man commonly sab li- 
ters a little in turning his hand from one sort 
of employment to another. When he first 
begins the new work, ho is seldom very keen 
and hearty ; his mind, as they say, docs not 
go to it, and for some time he rather trifles 
than applies to good purpose. The habil oi 
sauntering, and of indolent careless applica- 
tion, which is naturally, or rather necessarily, 
acquired by every country workman who is 
obliged to change his work and his tools every 
half hour, and to apply his hand in twenty 
different ways almost every day of his life, 
renders him almost always slothful and lazy, 
and incapable of any vigorous airplication, 
even on the most pressing occasions* Inde- 
pendent, therefore, of his deficiency in point 
of dexterity, this cause alone must always re 
duce considerably the quantity of work which 
he is capable of performing. 

Tiiirdiy, and lastly, everybody must be sen- 
sible how much labour is facilitated and a 
bridged l»y the application of proper machin- 
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cry. It i*i unnecessary to give any example. 

1 shall only observe, therefore, that the inven- 
tion of all those machines by which labour is 
to much facilitated and abridged, seems to 
have been originally owing to the division of 
labour. Men are much more likely to dis- 
cover easier and readier methods of attaining 
any object, when the wliolo attention of their 
minds is directed towards that single object, 
tfuin ulien it is dissipated among a greatva- 
jiety of things. But, in consequence of the 
division of labour, the wliolc of every man’s 
attention comes naturally to be directed to- 
wards some one veiy simple object. It is 
naturally to be expected, tJierefore, that some 
one or other of those who arc employed in 
each particular branch of labour should soon 
find out easier and readier methods of per- 
forming their own particular woik, whei'cver 
the nature of it admits of sucii improvement. 

A great part of the macJiines made use of in 
tliose manufactures in which labour is most 
subdivided, were originally tlie inventions of 
common workmen, who, being eadi of them 
employed in some very simple operation, na- 
turally turned their tlioughts towards finding 
out easier and readier mctliods of performing 
it. Whoever has been much accustomed to 
visit such manufactures, must frequently have 
been shewn very pretty machines, which were 
the inventions of sucli workmen, in order to 
facilitate and quicken their own particuhu* 
“part of the work. In tlie first fire engines, a 
boy was constantly employed to open and 
shut alternately the communication between 
the boiler and the cylinder, according as the 
piston eitlier ascended or descended. One of 
tliosc boys, wlio loved to play unth his com- 
panions, observed tJiat, by tying a string from 
the handle of the valve whidi opened this 
communication to anotlicr part of the ma- 
chine, the valve w'oiild open and shut without 
ins assistance, and leave liim at liberty to di- 
vert liimself with his play-fellows. One of 
the greatest improvements tliat has been made 
u}>on this machine, since it was first invented, 
was in this manner the discovery of a boy 
nbo wanted to save bis own labour. 

All tlie improvements in machinery, how- 
ever, have by no means been the inventions 
of those who had occasion to use tlie madiincs. 
Many improvements have been made by tlie 
Ingenuity of tlie makers of tlie machines, 
when to make them became the business of a 
peculiai' trade ; and some by that of those 
wdio are called philosophers, or men of specu- 
lation, whose trade it is not to do any thing, 
but to pbserve every tiling, and who, upon 
that account, axe often capable of combining 
together the powders of the most distant and 
dissimilai’ objects. In the progress of society,' 
philosophy or speculation becomes, like evei 7 
other employment, tlie principal or sole trade 
and occupation of a paiticular class of citi- 
zens. Like everv other employment, too, it 
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is subdivided into a great number of ditferent 
branches, each of which affords occupation to 
a peculiar tribe or class of philosopliers ; and 
this subdivision of employment in philosophy 
as well ‘as in every other business, improves 
dexterity, and saves time. Each individual 
becomes more expert in his own peculiai 
branch, more work is done upon the whole, 

I and the quantity of science is considerably in- 
creased by it. 

It ib the great multiplication of the produc- 
tions of all the different arts, in consequence 
of the division of labour, which occasions, in 
a well-goverued society, tliat universal opul- 
ence which extends itself to the lowest ranks 
of the people. Every workman has a great 
quantity of his owm w ork to dispose of beyond 
what he himself has occasion for ; and every 
other workman being exactly in the same si- 
tuation, he is enabled to exchange a great 
(piantity of his own goods for a great quantity, 
or, what comes to tlie same thing, for the price 
of a great quantity of theirs. lie supplies 
them abundantly witJi what they have occasion 
for, and tliey accommodate him as amply with 
what he has occasion for, and a general plenty 
diffuses itself through all the diflerent ranki 
of the society. 

Obseiwe the accommodation of the most 
common artificer or day-labourer in a civilized 
and thriving country, and you will perceive 
that the number of people, of wliose industry 
a part, tliough but a small part, has been em- 
ployed in jirociiring him this accommodation, 
exceeds all computation. The woollen coat, 
for example, which covers tlie day-labourer, 
as coai'se and rough as it may appear, is the 
produce of tlie joint labour of a great multi- 
tude of w'orkmen. The shephei'd, the sorter 
of the wool, the wool-comber or cai’der, the 
dyer, tlie scribbler, the spinner, tJie weaver, 
the fuller, the dresser, with many others, must 
all join their different arts in order to com- 
plete even tin's homely production. How 
many merchants and carriers, hcbides, must 
have been employed in ti'ansporting the mate- 
rials from some of tliose workmen to others 
who often live in a very distant part of tlie 
country ? How much commerce and avigar- 
tion in jiarticular, how many blup-builders, 
sailors, sail -makers, rope-makers, miis liave 
been employed in order to bring together tlie 
different drugs made use of by the dyer, which 
often come from tlie remotest corners of tJic 
world ? What a variety of labour, too, is ne- 
cessary in order to produce the tools of the 
meanest of tliose workmen ! To say- notlii g 
of such complicated machines as die ship of 
the sailor, tiie mill of the fuller, or even tlie 
loom of tlie weaver, let us consider only what 
a variety of labour is requisite in order to 
form diat very simple machine, tlie sliears widi 
which the shepherd clips the wool. Tlie mi- 
ner, tlie builder of the furnace for smelting 
the ore- tlie feller of tlie timber, tlie burner ot 
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tfie charcoal to be made use of in the smelting- 
hou£>e, the brickmaker, the bricklayer, the 
woikmeii who attend the furnace, the mill- 
wright, the forger, the smith, must all of them 
join their diHerent arts in order to pioduce 
them. Were we to examine, in the same 
manner, all the different parts of his dress and 
household furniture, the coarse linen shirt 
which he wears next his skin, the shoes which 
cover his feet, the bed which he lies on, and 
all the different parts which compose it, the I 
kitchen-grate at which he prepares his victuals, 
the coals whicli he makes use of for that pm- 
pose, dug from the bowels of the earth, and 
brouglit to him, perhaps, by a long sea and a 
long land-caiTiage, all the other utensils of his 
kitchen, all the furniture of his table, the 
knives and forks, the earthen or pewter plates 
upon -wliicli he serves up and divides his 
victuals, the different hands employed in pre- 
paring his bread and his beer, the glass win- 
dow which lets in the heat and the light, and 
keeps out the wind and the rain, with all the 
knowledge and ait requisite for preparing that 
beautiful and happy invention, without which 
these northern parts of the w^oi Id could scarce 
iiave afforded a very comfoi table habitation, 
together with the tools of all the different 
workmen employed in producing those differ- 
ent conveniencies ; if we examine, I say, all 
these things, and consider what a variety of 
labour is employed about each of them, w-e 
shall be sensible that, without the assistance 
and co-operation of many tliousands, tlie very 
mcimest person in a civilized country could 
not be provided, even according to, what we 
very falsely imagine, the easy and simple man- 
ner in which he is commonly accommodated. 
Compared, indeed, with the more extravagant 
luxury of the great, his accommodation must 
no doubt ajipear extremely simple and easy ; 
and yet it may be tiuc, perhaps, that the ac- 
commodation of an European prince does not 
always so much exceed tliat of an industrious 
and frugal peasant, as the accommodation of 
the latter exceeds that of many an African 
king, the absolute masters of tlie lives and li- 
berties of ten thousand naked savages. 

Note 2. 


CHAP II. 

OF THU HIINCIPLE VVHTCH GIVES OCCASION TO 
THE DIVISION OF EABOmi. 

This division of labour, from w'hich so many 
advantages are derived, is not originally the ^ 
eff'ect of any human wisdom, which foresees 
and intends that general opulence to which it 
gives occasion. It is the necessary, though 
very slow and gradual, consequence of a cer- 
tain pnqiensity in human nature, which has in 


view no such extensive utility; the propensity 
to truck, barter, and exchange one thing foi 
another. 

Whether this propensity be one of those ori, 
ginal principles in human nature, of which no 
further account can be given, or whether, as 
seems more probable, it be the necessary con- 
sequence of the faculties of reason and speech, 
it belongs not to our present subject to in- 
quire. It is common to all men, and to be 
found in no other race of animals, vrhich seem 
to know neither this nor any other species of 
contracts. Two greyhounds, in runni ig down 
the same hare, have sometimes the appearance 
of acting in some sort of concert. Each turns 
her towards his companion, oj endeavours to 
intercept her when his companion turns her 
I towards himself. This, however, is not the 
effect of any contract, but of the accidental 
concurrence of their passions in tlie same ob- 
ject at tliat particular time. Nobody ever saw 
a dog make a fair and deliberate exchange of 
one bone for another with another dog. No- 
body ever saw one animal, by its gestures and 
natural cries signify to another, this is mine, 
that yours ; I am willing to give this for tliat. 
When an animal w^ants to obtain something 
either of a man, or of another animal, it has 
no other means of persuasion, but to gain the 
favour of those whose service it requires. A 
puppy fawns upon its dam, and a spaniel en- 
deavours, by a thousand attractions, to engage 
the attention of its master who is at dinner, 
when it wants to be fed by him. Man some- 
times uses the same arts with his brethren, 
and when he has no other means of engaging 
them to act according to his inclinations, en- 
deavours by every servile and fawning atten- 
tion to obtain their good will. He has not 
time, however, to do this upon every occasion. 
In civilized society he stands at all times in 
need of the co-opeiation and assistance of 
great multitudes, while his whole life is scarce 
sufficient to gain the friendship of a few per- 
sons. In almost every other race of animals, 
each individual, when it is grown up to ma- 
turity, is entirely independent, and in its na- 
tural state has occasion for the assistance of no 
other living creature. But man has almost 
constant occasion for the help of his bretliren, 
and it is in vain for him to expect it from their 
benevolence only. He will be more likely to 
prevail if he can interest their self-love in Ms 
favour, and shew them that it is for their own 
advantage to do for him what he requires of 
them. Whoever offers to another a bargain 
of any kind, proposes to do tliis. Give me 
that which I want, and you shall have this 
which you want, is the meaning of every 
such offer ; and it is in this manner tliat 
we obtain from one another the far greater 
part of those good offices which we stano 
in need of. It is not from the benevolence 
of tlie butcher, the brewer, or the baker, 
I that we expect our dinnei , but from tlipir re- 
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g“anl to their own interest. We address our- 
selves, not to their humanity, but to their self- 
love, and never talk to them of our own ne- 
cessities, but of their advantages. Nobody 
but a beggar chooses to depend chiefly upon 
the benevolence of his fellow-citizens. Even 
a beggar does not depend upon it entirely. 
The charity of well-disposed people, indeed, 
supplies him with the whole fund of liis sub- 
sistence. But though this principle ulti- 
mately provides him with all the necessaries of 
life wdiich he has occasion for, it neither does 
nor can provide him with them as he has oc- 
casion for them. The greater part of his oc- 
casional wants are supplied in the same man- 
ner as those of other people, by treaty, by bar- 
ter, and by purchase. With the money which 
one man gives him he purchases food. Tlie 
old clothes which another bestows upon him 
he exchanges for other clothes w'hich suit him 
better, or for lodging, or for food, or for 
money, with which he can buy either food, 
clothes, or lodging, as he has occasion. 

As it is by treaty, by barter, and by pur. 
chase, that we obtain from one another the 
greater part of those mutual good offices which 
we stand in need of, so it is this same trucking 
disposition which originally gives occasion to 
the division of labour. In a tribe of hunters 
or shepherds, a particular person makes bows 
and arrow^s, for example, with more readiness 
and dexterity than any other. He frequently 
exchanges them for cattle or for venison, with 
his companions; and he finds at last that he 
can, in this manner, get more cattle and veni- 
son, than if he himself went to the field to 
catcli them. From a regard to his own in- 
terest, therefore, the making of bows and 
arrows grows to be his chief business, and he 
becomes a sort of armourer. Another excels 
in making the frames and covers of their little 
huts or moveable houses. He is accustomed 
to be of use in this way to his neighbours, 
who reward him in the same manner wdth 
cattle and with venison, till at last he finds it 
his interest to dedicate himself entirely to this 
employment, and to become a sort of house- 
carpenter. In the same manner a third be- 
comes a smith or a brazier ; a fourth, a tan- 
ner or dresser of hides or skins, the principal 
part of the clothing of savages. And thus 
the certainty of being able to exchange all 
that surplus part of the produce of his own la- 
bour, which is over and above his own con- 
sumption, for such parts of the produce of 
other men’s labour as he may have occasion 
for, encourages every man to apply himself to 
a particular occupation, and to cultivate and 
biing to perfection whatever talent of genius 
he may possess for that particular species of 
business. 

I The diffierence of natural talents in differ- 
^ ent men, is, in reality, much less than we are 
« aw'are of ; and the very different genius which 
appears to distinguish men of different pio- 
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fessions, wffien growm up to maturity, is not 
upon many occasions so much the cause, as 
the elfect of the division of labour The 
ditlerence between the most dissimilar charac- 
ters, between a philosopher and a common 
street porter, for example, seems to arise not 
so much from nature, as from habit, custom, 
and education. When they came into the 
world, and for the first six or eight years o! 
their existence, they were, perhaps, very- much 
alike, and neither their parents nor playfellows 
could perceive any remarkable difference. 
About that age, or soon after, they come to 
be employed in very different occupations. 
The difference of talents comes then to be 
taken notice of, and widens by degrees, till at 
last the vanity of the philosopher is willing to 
acknowledge scarce any resemblance. But 
without the disposition to truck, barter, and 
exchange, every man must have procured to 
himself every necessary and conveniency ot 
life which he wanted. All must have haa 
the same duties to perform, and the same 
work to do, and there could have been no 
such difference of employment as could alone 
give occasion to any great difference of ta. 
lents. 

As it is this disposition which forms that 
difference of talents, so remarkable among 
men of different professions, so it is this same 
disposition which renders tliat difference use- 
ful. Many tribes of animals, acknowledged 
to be all of the same species, derive from na- 
ture a much more remarkable distinction of 
genius, than what, antecedent to custom and 
education, appears to take place among men. 
By nature a philosopher is not in genius and 
disposition half so different from a street por- 
ter, as a mastiff is from a grey-hound, or a 
grey-hound from a spaniel, or this last from a 
shepherd’s dog. Those different tribes of ani- 
mals, however, tliough all of the same species, 
are of scarce any use to one another. The 
strength of the mastiff is not in the least sup- 
ported either by the swiftness of the grey, 
hound, or by the sagacity of the spaniel, or by 
the docility of the shepherd’s dog. The effects 
of those different geniuses and talents, foi 
want of the power or disposition to barter and 
exchange, cannot be brought into a common 
stock, and do not in the least contribute to the 
better accommodation and conveniency of the 
species. Each animal is still obliged to sup 
port and defend itself, separately and inde- 
pendently, and derives no sort of advantage 
from that variety of talents with which nature 
has distinguished its fellows. Among men* 
on the contrary, the most dissimilar geniuses 
are of use to one another ; the different pro- 
duces of tlieir respective talents, by the gene- 
ral disposition to truck, barter, and exciiange, 
being brought, as it were, into a common 
stock, where every man may purchase what- 
ever part of the produce of other men’s talents 
he has occasion for. Note 3. 
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CHAP. III. 

THAT THE DIVISION OF LABOUR. IS LIAHTED 
BY THE EXTENT OF THE MARKET. 

As it is tlie power of exchanging that gives 
occasion to the division of labour, so the ex- 
tent of this division mu&t always be limited by 
the extent of tliat power, or, in other words, 
by the extent of the market. When the mark- 
et is very small, no person can have any en- 
couragement to dedicate himself entirely to 
one employment, for want of the power to ex- 
change all that surplus part of the produce of 
his own labour, whicli is over and above hts 
own consumption, for such parts of the pro- 
duce of other men’s labour as he has occasion 
for. 

There are some sorts of industry, even of 
the lowest kind, which can be carried on no- 
where but in a great town. A porter, for ex- 
ample, can find employment and subsistence 
in no other place. A village is by much too 
narrow a sphere for him ; even an ordinary 
maiket-town is scarce large enough to afford 
him constant occupation. In the lone houses 
and very small villages which are scattered 
about in so desert a country as the highlands 
of Scotland, every farmer must be butcher, 
baker, and brewer, for his own family. In 
such situations we can scarce expect to find 
iven a smith, a carpenter, or a mason, within 
less than twenty miles of another of the same 
trade. The scattered families that live at 
eight or ten miles distance from the nearest 
of them, must learn to perform themselves a 
great number of little pieces of work, for 
which, in more populous countries, they 
would call in the assistance of those work- 
men. Country workmen are almost every- 
where obliged to apply themselves to all the 
different branches of industry diat have so 
much affinity to one another as to be employ- 
ed about the same sort of materials. A coun- 
try carpenter deals in every sort of work that 
Is made of wood ; a country smith in every 
sort of work that is made of iron. The for- 
mer is not only a carpenter, but a joiner, a 
cabinet-maker, and even a carver in wood, as 
well as a wheel-wright, a plough-wright, a 
tart and waggon-maker. The employments 
the latter are still more various. It is im- 
possible there should be such a trade as even 
that of a nailer in the remote and inland parts 
of the highhmdb of Scotland. Such a work- 
man at the rate of a thousand nails a-day, and 
three hunrired w^orking days in the year, will 
make three hundred thousand nails in the 
year. But in such a situation it would be 
impossible to dispose of one thousand, that is, 
of one day’s work in the year 

As by means of water-carriage, a more ex- 
pensive market is opened to every sort of in- 


dustry than wdiat land-can'iagc alone can af- 
ford it, so it is upon the sea-coast, and along 
the banks of navigable rivers, tliat industry of 
every kind naturally begins to subdivide and 
improve itself, and it is frequently not till a 
long time after that those improvements ex- 
tend themselves to the inland parts of the 
country. A hroad-wffiecled waggon, attend 
ed by two men, and drawn by eight horses, in 
about six weeks time, carries and brings back 
between London and Edinburgh near four 
ton weight of goods. In about the same 
time a ship navigated by six or eight men. 
and sailing betweerx the ports of London and 
Leith, frequently carries and brings back two 
hundred ton weight of goods. Six or eighl 
men, therefore, by the help of water-carriage, 
can carry and bring back, in tlie same time, 
the same quantity of goods between London 
and Edinburgh as fifty broacl-wdieeled w^ag- 
gons, attended by a liundred men, and drawn 
by four hundred horses. Upon tw'o bundled 
tons of goods, therefore, carried by the cheap- 
est land-carriage from Imndon to Edinburgh, 
there must be charged the maintenance of a 
hundred men for three weeks, and both the 
maintenance and what is nearly equal to 
maintenance the wear and tear of four liund- 
red horses, as well as of fifty great waggons. 
^Vlle^eas, upon the same quantity of goods 
carried by water, there is to be charged only 
the maintenance of six or eight men, and the 
wear and tear of a ship of two hundred tons 
burthen, together with the value of the supe- 
rior risk, or the difference of the insurance 
between land and w’ater-carriage. Were there 
no other communication between those two 
places, therefore, but by land-carriage, as no 
goods could bo transported from the one to 
the other, except such whose price waa very 
considerable in proportion to their weight, 
they could carry on but a small part of that 
commerce which at present subsists between 
them, and consequently could give but a small 
part of that encouragement wdiich they at 
present mutually afibrd to each other’s in- 
dustry. There could be little or no com- 
merce of any kind between the distant pai ts 
of the w'orld. What goods could bear the 
expense of land-carriage between London and 
Calcutta ? Or if there were any so precious as 
to be able to support this expense, wdth wdiat 
safety could they be transported through the 
territories of so many barbarous nations? 
Those two cities, however, at present cairy on 
a very considerable commerce with each oth<n% 
and by mutually affording a market, give a 
good deal of encouragement to each othei’s 
industry. 

Since such, tlierefore, are tlie advantages of 
water-carriage, it is natural that the first im- 
provements of art and industi-y should be 
made where this conveniency. opens tlie whole 
world for a market to the produce of every 
sort of labour, and ffiat they should alwav*- f f 
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mtic/i later in extending themselves into the 
inland parts of the country. The inland parts 
of the country can for a long time have no 
other market for the greater part of their 
goods, but the counti 7 which lies round about 
them, and separates them from the sea-coast, 
and the great navigable rivers. The extent 
of the market, therefore, must for a long time 
be in proportion to the riches and populous- 
ness of that country, and consequently their 
improvement must always be posterior to the 
improvement of that counti y. In our Nortli 
American colonies, the plantations have con- 
stantly followed either the sea-coast or the 
banks of the navigable n\ers, and have scarce 
anywhere extended themselves to any consi- 
derable distance from both. 

The nations that, according to the best au- 
thenticated history, appear to have been fii st 
civilized, were those that dwelt round the coast 
of the Mediterranean sea. That sea, by far 
the greatest inlet that is known in the world, 
having no tides, nor consequently any waves, 
except such as aie caused by the wind only, 
was, by the smootliness of its surface, as well 
as by the multitude of its islands, and the 
proximity of its neighbouring shores, extieme- 
]y favourable to the infant navigation of the 
world ; when, from their ignorance of the 
compass, men were afraid to quit the view of 
the coast, and from the imperfection of the art 
of ship-building, to abandon themselves to tlie 
boisterous waves of the ocean. To pass beyond 
the pillars of Hercules, that is, to sail out of 
the straits of Gibraltar, w^as, in the ancient 
w'orld, long considered as a most wonderful 
and dangerous exploit of navigation. It was 
late befoi e even the Phcenicians and Cartha- 
ginians, the most skilful navigators and ship- 
builders of those old times, attempted it j and 
they were, for a long time, the only nations 
that did attempt it. 

Of all the countiies on the coast of the Me- 
diterranean sea, Egypt seems to have been the 
first in wdiich either agriculture or manufac- 
tures were culti\ated and impioved to any 
consideuible degiee. Upper Egypt extends 
itself nowheve dbo\e a few miks fjom the 
Nile; and in I.ow'ei Eg} pi, that gieut ri\ei ' 
breaks itself into many diflerent canals, which, 
with the assistance of a little art, seem toha\e 
alforded a commanication by w'atei-caniage, 
not only between all the great towns, but be- 
tween all tlh* considerable villages, and even 
to many farm-houses in the conntiy, nearlj 
in the same manner as the Rhine and. the 
Maese do in Holland at present. The extent 
and easiness of this inland navigation was 
probably one of the principal causes of the 
early improvement of Egypt. 

The improyements in agriculture and ma- 
nufactures seem likewise to have been of very 
great antiquity in the provinces of Bengal in 
the East Indies, and in some of the eastern 
provinces of China, theugh the gieat extent 


of this antiquity is not authenticated by any 
histories of wliose authority we, in this pan 
of the world, are well assured. In Bengal, 
the Ganges, and several other great rivers, 
foim a great number of navigable canals, in 
tlie same manner as the Nile does in Egypt. 
In tlie eastern provinces of China, too, several 
great rivers form, by their diflerent brandies, 
a multitude of canals, and, by communicating 
with one another, afford an inland navigation 
much more extensive tliaii tliat either of the 
Nile or the Ganges, or, perhaps, than Iioth of 
them put together. It is remarkable, that nei- 
ther the ancient Egyptians, nor the Indians, 
nor the Chinese, encouraged foreign com- 
merce, but seem all to have derived their grea- 
opulence from this inland navigation. 

All the inland parts of Africa, and all that 
part of Asia which lies any considerable way 
north of the Euxine and Caspian seas, the an- 
cient Scythia, the modern Tartary and Sibe- 
ria, seem, in all ages of the world, to have 
been in the same barbarous and uncivilized 
state in which w'e find them at present. The 
sea of Tartary is the frozen ocean, which ad- 
mits of no navig.ition ; and though some of 
the greatest rivers in the w'orld run through 
that country, they a'*e at too great a distance 
from one another to earry commerce and com- 
munication through tlie greater part of it. 
There are in Africa none of those great in- 
lets, such as the Baltic snd Adiiatic seas in 
Europe, tlie Mediterranean and Euxine seas 
in both Europe and Asia, and the gulfs of 
Arabia, Persia, India, Bengal, and Siam, in 
Asia, to carry maritime commerce into the in 
terior parts of that gicat continent; and tlu 
great rivers of Africa arc ai too great a dis- 
tance from one another to give occasion to any 
considerable inland navigation. The com- 
merce, besides, whivh any nation can cairyon 
by means of a river which does not break it- 
self into any great number of brant lies or ca- 
nals, and which i uns into another territory be- 
fore it readies the sea, can never bo very con- 
siderable, because it is always in the jiower of 
(lie nations who possess that othei teiritory to 
obstruct the communication between the up- 
per country and the sea. The navigation of 
the Danube is of very little use to the diilei- 
ent states of Bavaria, Austria, and Ilungai^, 
ill comparison of what it wou'd be, if ary ol 
tliem possessed the whole of its couise, till it 
falls into the Black sea. Rote 4. 


CHAP. IV. 

OF THE ORIGIN AND USE OF MONEY. 

VViU’N the division of labour has been once 
I tliorouglily established, it is but a vtry small 
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paitof a niaiTs wants which the produce of 
ills own labour can supply. He supplies the 
far greater part of them by exchanging that 
surplus part of the produce of his own labour, 
which is over and above his own consumption, 
for such parts of the pioduce of other men’s 
labour as he has occasion for. Every man 
thus li\es by exchanging, or becomes, in some 
measure, a merchant, and the society itself 
grows to be what is properly a commeicial so- 
ciety. 

But when the division of labour fiist began 
to take place, this pow or of exchanging must 
frequently have been very much clogged and 
embariassed in its operations. One man, we 
shall suppose, has more of a certain commo- 
dity than he himself has occasion for, while 
another has less. Thefoimcr, consequently, 
would be glad to dispose of, and the latter to 
purchase, a part of this superfluity. But if 
this latter should chance to have nothing that 
the former stands in need of, no exchange can 
be made between them. The butcher has 
more meat in his shop than he himself can 
consume, and the lirewer and the baker would 
each of them be willing to purchase a part of 
it. But they have nothing to offer in ex- 
change, except the different productions of 
their xespective trades, and the butcher is al- 
ready provided with all the bread and beer 
which he has immediate occasion for. No ex- 
change can, in this case, be made between 
them. He cannot be their merchant, nor they 
his customers ; and they are all of them thus 
mutually less serviceable to one another. In 
order to avoid tlie inconveniency of such si- 
tuations, every prudent man in eveiy period 
of society, after tlie first establishment of the 
division of labour, must naturally have en- 
deavoured to manage his affairs in such a 
manner, as to hare at all times by him, be- 
sides tlie peculiar pioduce of his own indus- 
try, a ceitain quantity of some one commodity 
or other, such as he imagined few people 
w ould be likely to refuse in exchange for the 
pioduce of their industry. jVIany different 
commodities, it is probable, were successively 
both thought of and employed for this pur- 
pose. In the rude ages of society, cattle are 
said to have been the common instrument of 
commerce ; and, though they must have been 
a most inconvenient one, yet, in old times, we 
find things wore frequently valued according 
to the number of cattle which had been given 
in exchange for them. The armour of Dio- 
mede, says Homer, cost only nine oxen; but 
that of Glaucus cost a hundred oxen. Salt 
is said to be the common instrument of com- 
m« rce and exchanges in Abyssinia ; a species 
of shells in some parts of the coast of India ; 
dried cod at Newtouudland ; tobacco in Vir- 
ginia ; sugar in some of our West India colo- 
nies ; hides or dressed leatlier in some other 
countries ; and there is at this day a village 
in Scotland* wher** it is not uncommon, 1 am, 


told, for a workman to carry nails instead of 
money to the baker’s shop or the ale-house. 

In all countries, however, men seem at last 
to have been determined by irresistible rea- 
sons to give the preference, for this employ- 
ment, to metals above every other commodity. 
Metals can not only be kept with as little loss 
as any other commodity, scarce any thing be- 
ing less perishable than they are, but they can 
likewise, without any loss, be divided into any 
number of paits, as by fusion those parts can 
easily be re-united again ; a quality which no 
other equally durable commodities possess, and 
which, more than any other quality, renders 
them fit to be the instruments of commerce 
and circulation. The man who wanted to buy 
salt, for example, and had nothing but cattle 
to give in exchange for it, must have been ob- 
liged to buy salt to the value of a whole ox, 
or a whole sheep, at a time. He could sel- 
dom buy less than this, because what he was 
to give for it could seldom be divided without 
loss ; and if he had a mind to buy more, he 
must, for the same reasons, have been obliged 
to buy double or triple the quantity, the va 
lue, to wit, of two or three oxen, or of two oi 
three sheep. If, on the contrary, instead ol 
sheep or oxen, he had metals to give in ex- 
change for it, he could easily proportion the 
quantity of the ineTal to the precise quantity 
of the commodity v Inch he had immediate oc- 
casion for. 

Diffeient metals have been made use of bj 
different nations for this purpose. lion w^as 
the common instrument of commerce among 
the ancient Spai tans, copper among the anci- 
ent Romans, and gold and silver among all 
rich and commercial nations. 

Those metals seem oiiginally to have been 
made use of for this purpose in rude bars, 
without any stamp or coinage. Thus we are 
told by Pliny upon the authority of Timac- 
us, an ancient historian, that, till the time of 
Servius Tullius, the Romans had no coined 
money, but made use of unstamped bars of 
copper, to purchase whatever they had occa- 
sion for. These rude bars, therefore, pei- 
formed at this time the function of money. 

The use of metals in this rude state was at- 
tended wdth two very considerable inconveni- 
ences ; first, with the trouble of weighing, and 
secondly, with that of assaying them. In the 
precious metals, where a small difference in 
the quantity makes a great difference in the 
value, even the business of weighing, with 
proper exactness, requires at least very accu- 
rate weights and scales. The weighing of 
gold, in particular, is an operation of some 
nicety In tlie coarser metals, indeed, where 
a small error w'ould be of little consequence, 
less accuracy would, no doubt, be necessary. 
Yet we should find it excessively troublesome 
if every time a poor man had occasion eilhet 

* Phn Hist Nat bb. 3S, cap 3 
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to buy or sell a farthing’s worth of goods, he 
A/as obliged to weigh the farthing. The ope- 
ration of assaying is still more difficult, still 
more tedious; and, unless a part of the metal is 
fairly melted in the ci ucible, with proper dis- 
solvents, any conclusion that can be drawn 
from It is extremely uncertain. Before the 
institution of coined money, however, unless 
they went through this tedious and difficult 
operation, people must always have been liable 
to the grossest frauds and impositions; and 
instead of a pound weight of pure silver, or 
pure coppei, might receive, in exchange for 
their goods, an adulterated composition of the 
coarsest and cheapest materials, which had, 
however, in their outward appearance, been 
made to resemble those metals. To prevent 
such abuses, to facilitate exchanges, and there- 
by to encourage all sorts of industry and com- 
merce, it has been found necessary, in all 
countries that have made any considerable ad- 
vances towards improvement, to affix a public 
stamp upon certain quantities of such parti- 
cular metals, as weie in those countries com- 
monly made use of to purchase goods. Hence 
the origin of coined money, and of those pub- 
lic offices called mints ; institutions exactly 
of the same nature with those of the aulnagers 
and stamp-masters of woollen and linen cloth. 
All of them are equally meant to ascertain, 
by means of a public stamp, the quantity and 
aiiiform goodness of those different commo- 
dities when brought to market. 

The first public stamps of this kind that 
were affixed to the current metals, seem in 
many cases to have been intended to ascertain, 
what it was both most difficult and most im- 
portant to ascertain, the goodness or fineness 
of the metal, and to have resembled the ster- 
ling mark which is at present affixed to plate 
and bars of silver, or the Spanish mark which 
lb sometimes affixed to ingots of gold, and 
which, being struck only upon one side of the 
piece, and not covering the whole surface, as- 
certains the fineness, but not the weight of 
the metal. Abraham weighs to Ephron the 
four hundred shekels of silver which he had 
agreed to pay for the field of Machpeiah. 
They are said, however, to be tlie current 
money of the merchant, and yet are received 
by weight, and not by tale, in the same man- 
ner as ingots of gold and bars of silver are at 
present. The revenues of the ancient Saxon 
kings of England are said to have been paid, 
not ill money, but in kind, that is, in victuals 
and provisions of all sorts. William the Con- 
queror introduced the custom of paying them 
in money. This money, however, was for a 
long time, received at the exchequer, by 
weight, and not by tale. 

The inconveniency and difficulty of weigh- 
ing those metals with exactness, gave occasion 
to the institution of coins, of which the stamp, 
covering entirely both sides of the piece, and 
sometimes the edges too, vas supjjosed to as- 
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certain not only the fineness, but the weight 
of the metal. Such coins, tbeiefore, were le- 
ceived by tale, as at present, without the 
trouble of w'eighing. 

The denominations of those coins seem ori- 
ginally to have expressed the weight or qiian. 
tity of metal contained in them. In the time 
of Servius Tullius, who first coined money at 
Rome, the Roman as or pondo contained a 
Roman pound of good copper. It was di- 
vided, in the same manner as our Troyes 
pound, into twelve ounces, each of which 
contained a real ounce of good copper. The 
English pound sterling, in the time of Ed- 
ward I. contained a pound. Tower weight, oi 
silver of a known fineness. The Tower 
pound seems to Jiave been something more 
than the Roman pound, and something less 
than the Troyes pound. This last was not 
introduced into the mint of England till the 
18th of Henry the VI II. The French livre 
contained, in the time of Charlemagne, a 
pound, Troyes weight, of siher of a known 
fineness. The fair of Troyes in Cham})aign 
was at that time frequented by all the nations 
of Europe, and the weights and measures of 
so famous a market were generally known 
and esteemed. The Scotr tnonej pound con- 
tained, from the time of Alexander the First 
to that of Robert Bruce, a pound of silver of 
tlie same weight and fineness with the Eng- 
lish pound sterling. English, French, and 
Scots pennies, too, contained all of them ori- 
ginally a real penny-weight of silver, the 
twentieth part of an ounce, and the two 
hundred-and-foitieth part of a pound. The 
shilling, too, seems originally to have been 
the denomination of a weight. When wheat 
is at twelve shillings the quarter, says an ancient 
statute of Henry III. the7i wastel bread of a 
farthing shall weigh eleven shilling'^ and four^ 
pence. The proportion, however, betw^een 
the shilling, and either the penny on the one 
hand, oi the pound on the other, seems not to 
have been so constant and uniform as that be- 
tw'een the penny and the pound. Dining 
the first race of the kings of France, the 
French sou or sliilling appears upon dilferent 
occasions to have contained five, twelve, 
twenty, and forty pennies. Among the an- 
cient Saxons, a shilling appears at one tim^ 
to have contained only five pennies, and it is 
not impiobable that it may have been as vari- 
able amono; them as among their neighbours, 
the ancient Franks. Fiom the time of Chai- 
lemagne among the French, and flora that of 
William the Conqueror among the English, 
the proportion betw een the pound, the shill 
ing, and tlie penny, seems to have been uni- 
formly the same as at present, though the 
value of each has been very diffierent ; tor in 
every country of the world, I believe, the ava- 
rice and injustice of princes and sovereign 
states, abusing the confidence of their subjects, 
nave by degrees diminished tlie real quantity 
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of metsi, wbidi had bctiH ori«iiially contained 
in thuii coins. The Roman as, in the latter 
at^es of the republic, was reduced to the 
twenty -fourth pait of its original \alue, and, 
instead of weighing a pound, came to weigh 
only half an ounce. The English pound and 
penny contain at present about a thiid only j 
the Scots pound and penny about a thirty- 
sixth ; and the Fiench pound and penny about 
a sixty. sixth part of their original value. By 
means of those opcicitions, the princes and so- 
vereign states which performed them were 
enabled, in appearance, to pay tlieir debts and 
fulfil their engagements with a smaller quan- 
tity of silver than would otherwise liavo been 
requisite. It was indeed in appearance only ; 
for their creditors were really defrauded of a 
part of what was due to them. All other 
debtors in the state weie allowed the same 
privilege, and might pay with the same no- 
minal sum of the new and debased coin what- 
ever they had borrowed in the old. Such 
operations, therefore, have always proved fa- 
vourable to the debtor, and ruinous to the 
creditor, and have sometimes produced a 
greatet and moie universal revolution in the 
fortunes of private persons, than could have 
been occasioned by a very great pubUc cala- 
mity. 

It is in this manner that money has be- 
come, in all civilized nations, the universal in-'; 
strument of commerce, by the intervention of 
which goods of all kinds are bought and sold, 
or exchanged for one another. 

What are the rules which men naturally 
observe, in exchanging them either for money, 
or for one another, I shall now proceed to 
examine. Tlicse rules determine what ma) 
be called the relative or exchangeable value 
of goods. 

The word value, it is to he obscived, has 
t^^o difleient meanings, and sometimes ex- 
presses the utility of some particular object, 
and sometimes the power of purchasing other 
goods which the possession of that object con- 
veys. The one may he called * value in use;’ 
the other, * value in exchange.* The things 
which ha\e the greatest ^alue in uta have fre- 
quently little or no value in exchange ; and, 
on the contrary, tiiose which have the gi-eat- 
est value in exchange have frequently little or 
no value in use. Nothing is more uceful 
than water ; but it will purchase scarce any 
tiling; scarce any tiling can be had in ex- 
change for it. A diamond, on tlie contrary, 
has scarce any value in use; but a \eiy gieat 
quantity of other goods may frequently be had 
in exchange for it. 

Ill order to investigate tlie principles which 
regulate the excliangeable value of comm> 
dities, T shall endeavour to shew, 

First, what is the real measure of this ex- 
changeable value; or wherein consists the 
real price of all commodities, 
w 


Secondly, what arc the diflerent paifs ol 
which this real price is composed or made up. 

And, lastly, what are the different circum- 
stances wliich sometimes raise some or all of 
these different parts of price above, and some- 
times sink them below, tlieir natural or ordi- 
nary rate ; or, what are the causes which 
sometimes hinder the market price, that is, 
the acmal price of commodities, from coin- 
ciding exactly nitli what may be called their 
natural price. 

I sliall endeavour to explain, as fully and 
distinctly as I can, those three subjects in the 
three following cliapters, for which I must 
very earnestly entreat both the patience and 
attention of the reader ; his patience, in order 
to examine a detail which may, perhaps, in 
some places, appear unnecessarily tedious ; 
and Ills attention, in order to understand 
what may perhaps, after the fullest explication 
which I am capable of giving it, appear still 
in some degree obscure. I am always wind- 
ing to run some bazai’d of being tedious, in 
order to be sure that I am perspicuous ; and, 
after taking the utmost pains that I can to be 
perspicuous, some obscurity may still appear 
to remain upon a subject, in its own nature 
extremely abstracted. Notes 6, 6. 


CHAP. V. 

01 THE HEAL AND NOMINAL PRICE OF COMMO 
DITIES, OH or TilEIH PRICE IN LABOUR, ANE 
THEIH PlilCr. IN MONEY. 

Every man is rich or poor according to tlie 
degree in wliich lie can afford to enjoy the ne- 
cessaries, conveniencics, and amusements of 
human life. But after the division of lalioui 
has once thoroughly taken place, it is but a 
veiy small part of these, with wliich a man’s 
own labour can supply him. The far great ei 
p.u't of tliem he must derive from the labour 
of other peoiile, and he mud he rich or pooi 
according to the quanlily of that labour 
which he can Command, or which he can af- 
ford to purchase. The value of any commo- 
dity, therefore, to the person who possesses it, 
and who means not to use or consume it him- 
self, but to exchange it for other commodities, 
is equal to the quantity of labour which it en- 
ables him to purchase or command. Labour 
therefore, is tlie real measure of the excliauge- 
able value of all commodities. 

The real price of every thing, what everj 
thing really costs to the man who wants to ac- 
quire it, is the toil and trouble of acquiring 
it. What every thing is really worth to the 
rnan who has acquired it and who wants to 
dispose of it, or exchange it for something 
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else, is the toil and trouble whicli it can save 
to himself, and which it can impose upon 
other people. What is bought with money, 
or with goods, is purchased by labour, as much 
as what we acquire by tlie toil of our own 
Dody. That money, or those goods, indeed, 
save us this toil. They contain the value of 
a certain quantity of labour, which we ex- 
change for what is supposed at the time to 
contain the value of an equal quantity. La- 
bour was the first price, the original purchase- 
money that was paid for all things. It \^as 
not by gold or by silver, but by labour, that 
all the wealth of the world was originally pur- 
chased ; ami its value, to those who possess it, 
and wlio want to exchange it for some new 
nroductions, is precisely equal to the quantity 
of labour which it can enable them to pur- 
chase or command. 

Wealth, as Mr Hobbes says, is power. But 
the person who either acquires, or succeeds to 
a great fortune, does not necessarily acquiie 
or succeed to any political power, either civil 
or niilitary. His fortune may, perhaps, afford 
him the means of acquiring both ; but the 
mere possession of that fortune does not ne- 
cessarily convey to him either. The power 
which that possession immediately and direct- 
ly conveys to him, is the power of purchasing 
a certain command over all the labour, or over 
all the produce of labour which is then in thcj 
ma»kot. His fortune is greater or less, preJ 
cisely in proportion to the extent of this power, ^ 
or to the quantity either of other men’s labour, 
or, what is the same thing, of the produce of 
otlier men’s labour, whicli it enables him to 
purchase or command. The exchangeable va. 
lue of every thing must always be precisely 
equal to the extent of this power whicli it con- 
veys to its owner. 

But though labour be the real measure of 
the exchangeable value of all commodities, it 
is not that by which their value is commonly 
estimated. It is often difficult to ascertain 
the proportion between two different quantities 
of labour. The time spent in two different 
sort* of w'ork will not always alone determine 
this proportion. The different degrees of liai d- 
ship endured, and of ingenuity exercised, must 
likewise be taken into account. Theie may 
be more labour in an hour’s hard work, than 
in two hours easy business ; or in an hour’s 
application to a trade which it cost ten’ years 
labour to learn, than in a month’s industry, at 
an ordinary and obvious employment. But 
it is not easy to find any accurate measure 
either of hardship or ingenuity. In exchan- 
ging, indeed, the different productions of dif- 
ferent sorts of labour for one another, some 
allowance is commonly made for both. It is 
adjusted, however, not by any acemate meji- 
sure, but by the higgling and bargaining of the 
market, according to that sort of rough equa- 
lity which, though not exact, is sufficient for 
oarryiiig on the business of common life. 


Every commodity, besides. Is more frequent* 
ly exchanged for, and thereby compared with, 
other commodities, than with labour. It is 
more natural, therefore, to estimate its ex- 
changeable value by the quantity of some other 
commodity, than by that of the labour which 
it can produce. The greater part of people, 
too, iindei stand better what is meant by a 
(piantity of a particular commodity, than by a 
quantity of labour. The one is a plain palp* 
able object; the other an abstract notion, wliich 
though it can be made sufficiently intelligible, 
is not altogether so natural and obvious. 

But when barter ceases, and money has be- 
come the common instrument of commerce, 
every particular commodity is more frequently 
exchanged for money than for any other com- 
modity. The butcher seldom carries his beef 
or his mutton to the baker or the brewer, in 
order to exchange them for bread or for beer ; 
but he carries them to the market, where he 
exchanges them for money, and afterwards ex- 
changes that money for bread and for beer. 
The quantity of money which he gets for them 
regulates, too, the quantity of bread and beer 
which he can afterwards purenase. It is more 
natural and obvious to him, therefore, to esti- 
mate their value by the quantity of money, 
the commodity for which he immediately ex 
changes them, than by that of bread and beer, 
^;he commodities for which he can exchange 
them only by the intervention of another com- 
modity ; and rather to say tliut his butcher’s 
meat is worth threepence or fourpeiice a-pound, 
than that it is woith three or four pounds of 
hrcsid, or three or four quarts of small beer. 
Hence it comes to pass, that the exchangeable 
value of every commodity is more frequently 
estimated by the quantity of money, than by 
the quantity eitlier of labour or of any othei 
commodity which can be had in exchange for 
it. 

Gold and silver, however, like eveiy other 
commodity, vary in their value ; are sometimes 
cheaper and sometimes dearer, sometimes of 
easier and sometimes of more difficult pur- 
chase. The quantity of labour which any par- 
ticular quantity of them can pui chase oi com- 
mand, or the quantity of other goods w Inch it 
will exchange for, depends always upon the 
fertility or barienness of the mines which hap 
pen to be known about the time when such 
exchanges aie made. The discoveiy of the 
abundant mines of America, reduced, in the 
sixteenth century, the value of gold and silver 
in Europe to about a third of what it had 
been before. As it cost less labour to bring 
those metals from the mine to tiie market, so, 
when they were bi ought thither, they could 
purchase or command less labour; and this 
revolution in their value, though perhaps the 
greatest, is by no means the only one of which 
history gives some account. But as a mea- 
sure of quantity, such a-s the natural foot, fa- 
thom, or handful, which is continually vary. 
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ing in its cwn quantity, can never be an ac- 
curate ineas jre of the quantity of other things; 
so a commodity which is itself continually va- 
rying in its own value, can never be an accu- 
rate measure of the value of other commodi- 
ties. Equal quantities of labour, at all times 
and places, may be ‘-aid to be of equal value 
to the labourer. In his ordinary state of 
lu'alth, strength, and spirits ; in the ordinary 
degree of his skill and dexterity, he must al- 
ways lay down the same portion of his ease, 
his liberty, and his happiness. The price which 
he pay« must alwa}& be the same, whatever 
may be the quantity of goods which he re- 
ceives in return for it. Of these, indeed, it 
may sometimes purchase a greater and some- 
tiiiK's a smaller quantity ; but it is their value 
which varies, not that of the labour wliich pur- 
chases them. Alt all times and places, that is 
dear which it is difficult to come at, or which 
it costs much labour to acquhe; and that 
cheap which is to be had easily, or with very 
little labour. Labour alone, therefore, never 
varying in its own \alae, is alone the ultimate 
and real standard by which the value of all 
commodities can at all times and places be es. 
timated and compared. It is their real price; 
money is their nominal price only. 

But though equal quantities of labour are 
always of equal value to the labourer, yet to 


arise from the dideient quantities of gold and 
silver which are contained at different times 
in coin of the same denomination ; and, se- 
condly, to those \vliich arise from the different 
values of equal quantities of gold and silver 
at different times. 

Princes and sovereign states have frequent- 
ly fancied that they had a temporary interest 
to diminish the quantity of pure metal con- 
tained in their coins; but they seldom have 
fancied that they had any to augment it. The 
quantity of metal contained in the coins, I 
believe of all nations, has accordingly been 
almost continually diminishing, and hardly 
ever augmenting. Such variations, therefore, 
tend almost always to diminish the value of a 
money rent. 

The discovery of the mines of America di- 
minished the value of gold and silver in Eu- 
rope. This diminution, it is commonly sup- 
posed, though I apprehend without any cer- 
tain proof, is still going on gradually, and is 
likely to continue to do ao for a long time. 
Upon this supposition, therefore, such vari- 
ations are more likely to diminish than to 
augment the value of a money rent, even 
though it should be stipulated to bo paid, not 
in such a quantity of coined money of such a 
denomination (in so many pounds sterling, 
for example), but in so many ounces, eithei 


the person who employs him they appear som^ of pure silver, or of silver of a certain stand 
times to be of greater, and sometimes of smallSard. 
gr value. He purchases them sometimes mim The rents which have been reserved in 
B greater, and sometimes with a smaller quan- coin, have preserved their value much better 


tity of goods, and to him the price of labour 
seems to vary like tliat of all other things. It 
appears to him dear in the one case, and cheap 
in the other. In icality, however, it is the 
goods which are cheap in the one case, and 
dear in the other. 

In this popular sense, therefore, labour, like 
commodities, may be said to have a leal and 
a nominal price. Its real price may be said to 
consist in the quantity of the necessaries and 
conveniencies of life which are gi\en for it ; 
it^ nominal price, in the quantity of money. 
The labourer is rich or poor, is well or ill re- 
warded, in proportion to the real, not to tlie 
nominal price of his labour. 

The distinction between the real and the 
nominal price of commodities and labour is 
not a matter of mere speculation, but may 
sometime-i be of considerable use in practice, 
"rhe same real price is always of the same va- 
lue ; but on account of the variations in the 
value of gold and silver, the same nominal 
price is sometimes of very diflerent values. 
When a lauded estate, thercfoie, is sold with 
a reservation of a perpetual rent, if it is in- 
tended that this rent should always be of the 
minQ value, it is of importance to the family 
In whose favour it is reserved, that it should 
no! consist in a particular sum of money. Its 
value would in this case be liable to variations 


than those which have been reserved in money, 
even where the denomination of the coin ha*- 
not been altered. By the 1 8th of Elizabeth, 
it wfis enacted, that a third of tlie rent of all 
college leases should be reserved in corn, to 
be paid either in kind, or according to tlie 
current prices at the nearest public market 
The money arising from this corn rent, though 
originally but a third of the whole, is, in the 
present times, according to Dr. Blackstone, 
commonly near double of what arises from 
the other two-thirds. The old money rents 
of colleges must, according to this account, 
have sunk almost to a fourth part of their an- 
cient value, or are worth little more than a 
fourth part of the corn which they were for- 
merly worth. But since the reign of Philip 
find Mary, the denomination of the English 
coin has undergone little or no alteration, and 
tlie same number of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, have contained very nearly the same 
quantity of pure silver. This degradation, 
therefore, in the value of the money rents ol 
colleges, has arisen altogether from the de- 
gradation in the price of silver. 

When the degradation ' ‘ . vameofsilvei 
is combined with the diminution of the quan- 
tity of it contained in the coin of the same 
denomination, the loss is frequently still great- 
er. In Scotland, where the denomination ol 


oi two diherent kinds: first, to those which | the coin has underg-ore much greater .alter 
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ations than it ever did in England, and in money price of corn, therefore, may, during 
France, where it has undergone still greater so long a period, continue the same, or very 
than it ever did in Scotland, some ancient nearly the same, too, and along with it the 
rents, originally of considerable value, have, money price of labour, provided, at least, the 
in this manner, been reduced almost to no- society continues, in other respects, iu the 
taing. same, or nearly in the same, condition. In 

Equal quantities of labour will, at distant the mean time, the temporary and occasional 
times, be purchased more nearly with equal price of corn may frequently be double one 
quantities of corn, the subsistence of the la- year of what it had been the year before, or 
bourei, than with equal quantities of gold and fluctuate, for example, from five-and-tvventy 
silver, or, perhaps, of any other commodity, to fifty shillings the quarter. But when corn 
Equal quantities of corn, therefore, will, at is at the latter price, not only the nominal, 
distant times, be more nearly of the same real but the real value of a corn rent, will be 
value, or enable the possessor to purchase or double of what it is when at the former, or 
command more nearly the same quantity of will command double the quantity either of 
the labour of other people. They will do labour, or of the greater part of other commo- 
this, I say, more nearly than equal quantities dities ; the money price of labour, and along 
of almost any other commodity ; for even witli it tliat of most other things, continuing 
equal quantities of corn will not do it exactly, the same during all these fluctuations. 

The subsistence of the labourer, or the real Labour, therefore, it appears evidently, is 
price of labour, as I shall endeavour to shew the only universal, as well as the only accu- 
hereafter, is very diflerent upon different occa- rate, measure of value, or the only standard 
sions ; more liberal in a society advancing to by which we can compare the values of dif- 
opulence, than in one that is standing still, ferent commodities, at all times, and at all 
and in one that is standing still, than in one places. We cannot estimate, it is allowed, 
that is going backwards. Every other com- the real value of different commodities from 
modity, however, will, at any paiticular time, century to century by the quantities of silver 
purchase a greater or smaller quantity of la- which were given for tliein. We cannot es- 
hour, in proportion to tlie quantity of subsist- timate it from year to year b} the quantities 
ence which it can purchase at that time, A of corn. By the quantities of laboiii, we can, 
rent, therefore, reserved in corn, is liable only 'with the gieate^-t accuracy, estimate it, both 
to the variations in the quantity of labour worn century to century, and from year to 
which a certain quantity of corn can purchase. ;^ar. From century to century, corn is a 
But a rent reserved in any other commodity better measure than silver, because, from cen- 
L liable, not only to the variations in the tury to century, equal quantities of corn will 
quantity of labour which any particular quan- command tlie same quantity of labour more 
tity of corn can purchase, but to the variations nearly than equal quantities of silver. From 
iu tiie quantity of corn which can be purchas- year to year, on the contrary, silver is a better 
e/l by any particular quantity of that commo- measure than corn, because equal quantities 
dity. of it will more nearly command the same 

Though the rml value of a corn rent, it is quantity of labour, 
to be observed, however, varies much less But though, in establishing perpetual rents, 
fiom century to century than that of a money or even in letting very long leases, it may be 
rent, it varies much more from year to year, of use to distinguish between real and nomi- 
The money price of labour, as I shall endea- nal price; it is of none in buying and selling, 
vour to sliew hereafter, docs not fluctuate the more common and ordinary transactions 
from year to year with the money price of of human life, 

corn, but seems to be everywhere accommo- At the same time and place, the real and 
dated, not to the temporary oi occasional, but the nominal piice of all commodities are ex- 
to the average or ordinary price of that neces- actly in jiroportion to one another. The more 
sary of life. The average or ordinary price or less money you get for any commodity, in 
of corn, again is regulated, as I shall likewise the London market, for example, the more or 
endeavour to shew hereafter, by the value of less labour it will at that time and pUice en- 
silvcr, by tlie richness or barrenness of the able you to purchase or command. the 
mines which supply the maiket with that same time and place, therefore, money is the 
metal, or by the quantity of labour which exact measuie of the real excliangeable value 
must be employed, and consequently of corn of all commodities. It is so, however, at the 
which must be consumed, in order to bring same time and place only, 
any particular quantity of silver from the Though at distant places there is no regular 
mine to tlie market. But the value of silver, proportion between the real and the money 
though it sometimes varies greatly from cen- puce of commodities, yet the merchant who 
tury to century, seldom varies much from year carries goods from the one to the other, has 
to year, hut frequently continues the same, or nothing to consider but the money price, or 
very nearly the same, for half a century or a the difierence between the quantity of silvei 
century together. The ordinary or average for which he buys them, and that for whicl 
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tie is likely to sell them, 
silver at Canton in China may command a 
greater quantity botli of labour and of the ne- 
cessaries and conveniencies of life, than an 
ounce at London, A commodity, therefore, 
which sells for half an ounce of silver at Can- 
ton, may tiiere be really dearer, of more real 
importance to the man who possesses it there, 
than a commodity which sells for an ounce at 
London is to the man who possesses it at 
fmndon. If a London merchant, however, 
can buy at Canton, for half an ounce of red- 
der. a commodity which he can afterwards 
sell at London for an ounce, he gains a hund- 
red per cent, by the bargain, just as much as 
if an ounce of silver was at London exactly of 
die same value as at Canton. It is of no im- 
portance to him that half an ounce of silver at 
Canton would have given him tlie command 
of more labour, and of a greater quantity of 
the necessaries and conveniencies of life than 
an ounce can do at London. An ounce at 
London will always give him the command 
of double tlie quantity of all these, which half 
an ounce could have done there, and this is 
precisely v/liat he wants. 

As it is the nominal or money price of 
goods, therefore, wliich finally determines the 
prudence or imprudence of all purchases and 
sales, aiifl thereby regulates almost the whole 
business of common life in which price is con- 
cerned, vve cannot wonder that it should have 
been so much more attended to than the real 
price. 

Ill such a work as this, liowever, it may 
sometimes be of use to compare the different 
real values of a particular coinrnotlity at dif- 
ferent times and places, or the different de- 
grees of power over the labour of other peo- 
ple whicli it may, upon different occasions, 
lave given to those who possessed it. We 
must in this case compare, not so much the 
different quantities of silver for whicli it was 
commonly sold, as tiic different quantities of 
labour which those different quantities of sil- 
ver could have purchased. But the current 
prices of labour, at distant times and places, 
can scarce ever be known with any degree of 
exactness. Those of corn, though they have 
in few places been, regularly recorded, are in 
general better known, and have been more 
frequently taken notice of by historians and 
other writers. We must generally, therefore, 
content ourselves with them, not as being al- 
ways exactly in the same proportion as the 
current prices of labour, but as being the 
nearest approximation whicli can commonly 
be had to that proportion. I shall hereafter 
have occasion to make several comparisons of 
this kind. 

In the progress of industry, commercial 
nations have found it convenient to coin seve- 
ral different metals into money; gold for 
larger payments, silver for purchases of mo- 
d«3ate value, and copper, or some other coarse 
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metal, for those of still smaller consideration. 
They have always, however, considered one of 
those metals as more peculiarly the measure 
of value than any of the other two; and this 
preference seems generally to have been given 
to the metal wliich they happen first to make 
use of as the instrument of commerce. Hav- 
ing once begun to use it as their standaid, 
which they must have done when they had no 
other money, they have generally continued 
to do so even when the neces.sity was not tlie 
same. 

The Romans are said to have had nothing 
hut copper money till witliin five years be- 
fore the first Funic war when they first be- 
gan to coin silver. Copper, therefore, ap- 
pears to have continued always the measure 
of value in that republic. At Rome all ac- 
counts appear to have been kept, and the 
value of all estates to have been computed, 
either in asses or in sestertii. The as was al- 
ways the denomination of a copper coin. 
The word sestertius signifies two asses and a 
half. Though the sestertius^ therefore, w'as 
originally a rilver coin, its value was estimat- 
ed in copper. At Rome, one who owed a 
great deal of money was said to have a great 
deal of other people’s copper. 

The northern nations who established them- 
selves upon the ruins of the Roman empire, 
seem to have had silver money from the first 
beginning of their settlements, and not to 
have known either gold or copper coins foi 
several ages thereafter. There were silver 
coins in England in the time of the Saxons ; 
but there was little gold coined till the time 
of Edward III. nor any cojiper till that of 
James I. of Great Britain. In England, 
therefore, and for the same reason, I believe, 
in all other modern nations of Europe, ail 
accounts are kept, and the value of all goods 
and of all estates is generally computed, in 
silver : and when we mean to express the 
amount of a person’s fortune, we seldom men- 
tion the number of guineas, but the number 
of pounds sterling wliich we suppose would 
be given for it. 

Originally, in all countries, I believe, a le- 
gal tender of payment could be made only in 
the coin of that metal which was peculiarly 
considered as the standard or measure ol 
value. In England, gold was not considered 
as a legal tender for a long time after it was 
coined into money. The proportion between 
the values of gold and silver money was not 
fixed by any public law or proclamation, but 
was left to be settled by the market. If a 
debtor offered payment in gold, the credkor 
might either reject such fiaymeut altogether, 
or accept of it at such a valuation of the gold 
as he and his debtor could agree upon. 
Copper is not at present a legal tender, ex- 
ceut in tlie change of the smaller silver coins 

* Biny, lib, xxxui. cap. 3 
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In tins state ot‘ thingsj the distinction between one regulated proporrion between the respec« 
tlie metal which was the standai'd, and that tive values of the different metals in coin, the 
wliieli was not the standard, was something value of the most precious moral regulates the 
more than a nominal distinction, value of the whole coin. Twelve copper pence 

In process of time, and as people became contain half a pound avoirdupois of copper, 
nradually more familiar witli the use of the of not tlie best qualitj’-, which, before it is 
different metals in coin, and consequently bet- coined, is seldom worth sevenpence in silver, 
ter acrjiiainted with the proportion between But as, by the regulation, twehe siidi pence 
their res])ecti\e \ allies, it has, in most conn- are ordered to exchange for a shilling, they 
tra"^, I believe, been found convenient to as- are in the market considered as worth a shil- 
certain this proportion, and to declare by a ling, and a sIiilKiig can at any time be had for 
public huv, that a guinea, for example, of Midi them. E\ei) before the late reformation of 
a weight and fineness, should exchange for the gold coin of Great Britain, the gold, that 
one-and-twenty shillings, or be a legal tender part of it at least wliich circulated in London 
for a debt of that amount. In this state lA and its neighboin hood, was in general lessde- 
things, and during the continuance ot any one graded beloxv its standard w'cight than the 
regulated proportion of this kind, the distinc- greater part of the silver. One-and-twenty 
tion between the metal, whicii is the standard, worn and defaced shillings, however, were 
and that which is not the standard, becomes considered as equivalent to a guinea, which, 
little more than a nominal distinction. perhaps, indeed, w’as worn and defaced too, 

In consequence of any change, however, in but seldom so much so. The late regulations 
this regulated projrortion, this distinction be- have brought the gold coin as near, perhaps, 
comes, or at least seems to become, something to its standard weight as it is possible to bring 
more than nominal again. If the regulated the current coin of any nation ; and the order 
value of a guinea, for example, was either re- to receive no gold at the public offices but by 
duced to twenty, or raised to two -and- twenty w^eight, is likely to preserve it so, as long as 
shillings, all accounts being kept, and almost that order is enforced. The silver coin still 
ill obligations for debt being expressed, in continues in the same w'orn and degraded state 
diver money, the greater part of payments as before the reformation of the cold coin. In 
could in either case be made with the same the mai ket, however, one-and-twenty shillings 
quantity of silver money as before; but would of this degraded silver coin are still conslder- 
reqiiire very ditferent quantities of gold mo- ed as W'oith a guinea of this excellent gohl 
’■'ey; a greater in the one case, and a smaller coin. 

in the other. Silver w'ould appear to be more The reformation of the gold coin has evi- 
iiwariahle in its value than gold. Silver would dentiy raised the value of tlie silver coin wliich 
appear to measure the value of gold, and gold can be exchanged for it. 
would not appear to measure the value of sil- In the English mint, a pound weight of 
ler. The value of gohl ivould seem to dc- gold is coined into forty-four guineas and a 
pend upon the quantity of silver which it half, which at one-und -twenty shillings tiie 
would exchange for, and the value of silvei guinea, is equal to forty-six pounds fourteen 
w'ould not seem to depend upon the quantity shillings and sixpence. An ounce of such 
of gold wliicli it wmuld exchange for. This gold coin, therefore, is worth L.3 ; 17 ; 10^ 
dilference, however, would he altogether ow- in silver. In England, no duly or seignorage 
ing to the custom of keeping accounts, and of is paid upon the coinage, and he w’ho carries 
expressing the amount of all great and small a pound weight or an ounce weight of stand- 
sums rather in silver than in grdd money, ard gold bullion to the mint, gets back a 
One of IBr Drummond’s notes for fivc-and- pound weight or an ounce weight of gold in 
tw'cnty or fifty guinea^ would, after an altera- coin, without any deduction. Three pounds 
tion of this kind, be still payable wdth five- seventeen shillings and tcnpence halfpenny an 
and-twenty oi fifty guineas. In the same man- ounce, therefoie, is said to be the mint price 
mr as before. It would, after such an altera- of gold in England, or the quantity of gold 
tion, be payable with the same quantity of gold coin which the mint gives in leturn for stand- 
as before, but with very diirerent quantities of ard gold bullion. 

silver. In the payment of such a noU, gold Before the leformation of the gold coin, 
would ap})ear to be more invariable in its va- the price of standard gold bullion in the mar. 
lue than silver. Gold would appear to mea- ket hail, for many years, been upwards of 
aiirc the value of silver, and silver would not L.;?: 18s. sometimes L.S ; 19s. and very fre- 
appear to measure tlie value of gold. If the quently L.-l an ounce; that sum, It is prob- 
enstom of keeping accounts, and of expressing able, in the worn and degraded gold coin,sel- 
promissory-notes and other obligations for mo- dom containing more than an ounce of stand 
ney, in this mann.er should ever become gene- ard gold. Since the reformation of the gold 
ral, gold, and not §ilver, would be considered ’ coin, the market price of standard gold bullion 
as the metal which vvas peculiarly the standard seldom exceeds L.S : 17 , 7 an ounce. Bo- 
or measure of value. i fore the reformation of the gold coin, tlie mar- 

In leality, during "the continuance of any ket price was always more or less abav<* the 
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mint price. Since that reformation, the mar- 
ket price has been constantly below the mint 
price. But that market price is the same 
whether it i«! paid in gold or in silver coin. 
The late reformation of the gold coin, there- 
fore, has raised not only the value of the gold 
coin, but likewise that of the silver coin in 
proportion to gold bullion, and probably, too, 
in proportion to all otlier commo^ties; though 
the price of the greater part of other commo- 
dities being influenced by so many other 
causes, tlie rise in the value of either gold or 
silver coin in proportion to them may not be 
so distinct and sensible. 

In the English mint, a pound weight of 
standard silver bullion is coined into sixly-two 
shillings, containing, in the same manner, a 
pound weight of standard silver. Five shil- 
lings and tw'opence an ounce, therefore, is said 
to be the mint price of silver in England, or 
the quantity of silver coin which the mint 
gives in return for standard silver bullion. 
Before the reformation of the gold coin, the 
market price of standard silver bullion was, 
upon different occasions, five sliillings and 
fourpence, five shillings and fivepence, five 
shillings and sixpence, five shillings and seven- 
pence, and very often five shillings and eight- 
pence an ounce. Five shillings and seven- 
pence, however, seems to have been the most 
common price. Since the reformation of the 
gold coin, the market price of standard silver 
bullion has fallen occasionally to five shillings 
and threepence, five sliillings and fourpence, 
^nd five shillings and fivepence an ounce, 
which last price it has scarce ever exceeded. 
Though the market price of silver bullion has 
fallen considerably since the reformation of 
the gold coin, it has not fallen so low as the 
mint price. 

In tlie proportion between the different met- 
als in the English coin, as copper is rated very 
much above its real value, so silver is rated 
somewhat below it. In the market of Europe, 
in the French coin and in the Dutch coin, an 
ounce of fine gold exchanges for about four- 
teen ounces of fine silver. In the English 
coin, it exchanges for about fifteen ounces, 
that is, for more silver than it is worth, ac- 
cording to tlie common estimation of Europe. 
But as the price of copper in bars is not, even 
in England, raised by the high price of cop- 
per in English coin, so the price of silver in 
bullion is not sunk by the low rate of silver 
in English coin. Silver in bullion still pre- 
serves its proper proportion to gold, for the 
same reason that copper in bars preserves its 
proper proportion to silver. 

Upon die refonnation of the silver coin, in 
the reign of William 1 1 1., the price of silver 
bullion still continued to be somewhat above 
the mint price. Mr Locke imputed this high 
price to the permission of exporting silver bul- 
lion, and to the prohibition of exporting silver 
rpin. pennission of exporting, he said, 


rendered the demand for silver bullion greatei 
than the demand for silver coin. But the 
number of people who want silver coin for the 
common uses of buying and selling at home, 
is surely much greater than that of those who 
want silver bullion either for the use of expor- 
tation or for any other use. There subsists at 
presentalike permission of exponinggold hui- 
lion, and a like prohibition of exporting gold 
coin; and yet the price of gold bullion has 
fallen below the mint price. But in the Eng- 
lish coin, silver w^as then, in the same manner 
as now, under-rated in proportion to gold ; 
and the gold coin (which at that time, too, 
was not supposed to require any reformation) 
regulated then, as well as now, the real value 
of the whole coin. As the reformation of the 
silver coin did not then reduce the price of 
silver bullion to the mint price, it is not very 
probable that a like reformation will do so 
now. 

Were the silver coin brought back as near 
to its standard weight as the gold, a guinea, 
it is probable, would, according to the present 
proportion, exchange for more silver in coin 
than it would purchase in bullion. The silver 
coin containing its full standard weight, there 
would in this case, he a profit in melting it 
down, in order, first to sell the bullion foi 
gold coin, and afterwards to exchange this 
gold coin for silver coin, to be melted down 
in the same manner. Some alteration in the 
present proportion seems to be the only method 
of preventing this inconveniency. 

The inconveniency, perhaps, would be less, 
if silver was rated in the coin as much above 
its proper proportion to gold as it is at present 
rated below it, provided it w^as at the same time 
enacted, that silver should not be a legal ten- 
der for more than the change of a guinea, in 
the same manner as copper is not a legal ten- 
der for more than the change of a shilling. 
No creditor could, in this case, be cheated in 
consequence of the high valuation of silver in 
coin ; as no creditor can at present be cheated 
in consequence of the high valuation of cop- 
per. The bankers only would sutler by this 
regulation. When a run comes upon them, 
they sometimes endeavour to gain time, by 
paying in sixpences, and they would be pre- 
cluded by this regulation from this discredit 
able method of evading immediate payment, 
'‘f’hcy w'ould be obliged, in consequence, to 
keep at all times in their coffers a greater 
quantity of cash than at present ; and though 
this might, no doubt, he a considerable incon- 
veniency to them, it would, at the same time, 
he a considerable security to their creditors. 

Three pounds seventeen shillings and ten- 
pence halfpenny (the mint price of gold) cer 
taicly does not contain, even in our present 
excellent gold coin, more than an ounce of 
standard gold, and it may be thought, there- 
fore, shotild not purchase more standard bul. 
lion. But gold in coin is more conveifieic 
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than gold in bnlHon j and though, in England, 
the coinage it, free, yet the gold which is car- 
ried in bullion to the mint, can seldom be re- 
turned in coin to the owner till after a delay 
of several weeks. In the present hurry of the 
mint, it could not be returned till after a de- 
lay of several months. This delay is equiva- 
lent to a small duty, and renders gold in coin 
somewhat more valuable than an equal quan- 
tity of gold in bullion. If, in the English 
coin, silver was rated according to its proper 
proportion to gold, the price of silver bullion 
would probably fall below the mint price, 
even without any reformation of the silver 
coin ; the value even of the present worn and 
defaced silver coin being regulated by the va- 
lue of the excellent gold coin for which it can 
be changed. 

A small seignorage or duty upon the coin, 
age of both gold and silver, would probably 
increase still more the superiority of those 
metals in coin above an equal quantity of 
either of them in bullion. The coinage 
would, in this case, increase the value of the 
metal i‘oined in proportion to the extent of 
this small duty, for the same reason that the 
fashion increases the value of plate in propor- 
t'on to the price of that fashion. The supe- 
riority of coin above bullion would prevent 
the molting down of the coin, and would 
discourage its exportation. If, upon any 
public exigency, it should become iieces,sary 
to export the coin, the greater part of it would 
soon return again, of its own accord. Abroad, 
it could sell only for its weight in Imllion. 
At home, it would buy more than that weight. 
There would be a profit, therefore, in bring- 
ing it home again. In France, a seignorage 
of about eight per cent, is imposed upon the 
coinage, and the French coin, when exported, 
is said to return home again, of its own ac- 
cord. 

The occasional fluctuations in the market 
price of gold and silver bullion arise from the 
same causes as the like fluctuations in that 
of all other commodities. The frequent loss 
of those metals fi om \aiious accidents by sea 
and by land, the continual waste of them in 
giUiing and plating, in lace and embroidery, 
m the wear and tear of coin, and m that of 
plate, requiie, in all countries which possess 
no mines of their own, a continual importa- 
tion, m order to repair this loss and this 
w^aste. The mei chant importers, like all 
otlier merchants, wc may believe, endeavour, 
as well as they can, to suit their occasional 
importations to what they judge is likely to 
be the immediate demand. With all their 
altention, however, they sometimes overdo 
the business, and sometimes underdo it. 
When they import more bullion than is w^ant- 
i‘d, rather than incur the risk and trouble of 
exporting it again, they are sometimes will- 
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ing to sell a part of it for something less than 
the ordinary or average price. When, on the 
other hand, they import less than is wanted, 
they get something more than this price. 
But when, under all those occasional fliictu- 
ations, the market price either of gold or sil- 
ver bullion continues for several years to- 
gether steadily and constantly, either more or 
less above, or moie or less below the mint 
! price, we may be assured that this steady and 
constant, either superiority or infeiiority of 
price, is tlie effect of something in the state of 
the coin, 'which, at that time, renders a cer- 
tain quantity of coin either of more value or 
of less value than the precise quantity of bul- 
lion which it ought to contain. The con- 
stancy and steadiness of the effect supposes g 
proportionable constancy and steadiness in 
the cause. 

The money of any particular country is, at 
any particular time and place, more or less an 
accurate measure or value, according as the 
current coin is more or less exactly agreeable 
to its standard, or contains more or less ex- 
actly the precise quantity of pure gold or 
pure silver which it ought to contain. If in 
Flngland, for example, forty-four guineas and 
a half contained exactly a pound weight of 
standaid gold, or eleven ounces of fine gold, 
and one ounce of alloy, the gold coin of Eng- 
land would be as accurate a measure of the 
actual value of goods at any particular time 
and place as. the nature of the thing %vould 
admit. But if, by rubbing and wearing, 
forty-four guineas and a half geneially con- 
tain less than a pound weight of standard 
gold, the diminution, however, being greater 
in some pieces than in others, the measure of 
value comes to be liable to the same sort of 
uncertainty to which all other weights and 
measures are commonly exposed. As it rare- 
ly happens that these are exactly agreeable tc 
their standard, the merchant adjusts the price 
of his goods as well as he can, not to what 
those weights and measuies ouglit to be, but 
to wbat, upon an average, he finds, by expe- 
rience, they actually are. In consequence of 
a like disoider in the coin, the price of goods 
comes, in the same manner, to be adjusted, 
not to tlie quantity of pure gold or silver 
i^hicli the coin ought to contain, but to mat 
which, upon an average, it is found, by expe- 
rience, it actually does contain. 

By the money price of goods, it is to be 
observed, I understand always the quantity of 
pure gold or silver for w'hich they are sold, 
without any regard to the denomination of 
the coin. Six shillings and eight pence, for 
example, in the time of Edw'ard I., I con- 
sider as the same money price with a pound 
sterling in the present times, because it con- 
tained, as nearly as we can judge, the same 
quantity of pure silver. Rotes 6, 7 
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given for the proiits of the undtrtaker of the 
work, who hazaids Iiis stock in this adventure. 
CHAP. VI. The value which the workmen add to the ina- 

teriah, therefore, resolves itself in this case 
O? THE COMPONENT PART OF THE PiircE OF into two paits, of which the one pajs theii 
COMMODITIES, wages, the otlier the profits of their employer 

upon the whole stock of materials and wages 
In that early and rude state of society which which he advanced. lie could h<i\e no intc- 
pro'cdes both tfic accumulation of stock and rest to employ them, unless he expected from 
the appiopriatfon of land, the proportion be- the sale of thcii^ work something more than 
tween the quantities of labour necessary for v hat \\as sufheient to replace his stock to 
acquiiing diffeient objects, seems to be the him^ and he could have no interest to emploj. 
only ciicumstance which can afford any rule a great stock lather than a small one, unless 
for exchanging them for one another. If his profits weie to heai some piopoition to 
among a nation of hunters, for example, it the extent oi his stock. 

usualiv costs Uvice the labour to kill a beavei The profits ot stock, it may perhaps bo 
whicl/it does to kill a deer, one beaver should thought, are only a different name for the 
naturally exchange for or be worth two deer, wages of a particular sort of labour, the la 
It is natural that what is usually the produce hour of inspection and direction. They aie, 
of two days or two hours labour, should be however, altogether different, are regulated 
worth double of what is usually the produce by quite different principles, and bear no pro- 
of one day’s or one hour’s labour. portion to the quantity, the hardship, or the 

If the one species of labour should be more ingenuity of this supposed labour of inspec- 
severe than the other, some allowance will na- tion and direction. They are regulated alto- 
turally be made for this superior haidship; gether by the value of the stock employed, 
and the produce of one hour’s labour in the and are greater or smaller in proportion to the 
one way may frequently exchange for that of extent of this stock. Let us suppose, for ex- 
two hour’s labour in tlie other. ample, that in some particular place, where 

Or if the one species of labour lequires an the common annual profits of manufacturing 
uncommon degree of dexterity and ingenuity, stock are ten per cent, there are two different 
Uie esteem whfeh men have for such talents, manufactures, in each of which twenty wmik- 
will naturally give a value to their produce, men are employed, at the rate of fifteen 
superior to what would be due to the time pounds a year each, or at the expense of thiee 
employed about it. Such talents can seldom hundred a-year in each manufactory. Let 
l>e acquired but in consequence of long appli- us suppose, too, that the coarse materials 
cation, and the superior value of tlieir pro- annually wrought up in the one cost only 
(luce may frequently be no more than a rea- seven hundred pounds, while tlie finer mate- 
sonable compensation for the time and labour rials in the other cost seven thousand. The 
which must be spent in acquiring them. In capital annually employed in the one w'ill, in 
the advanced state of society, allowances of this case, amount only to one thousand 
this kind, for superior hardship and supeiior pounds; w'hereas that employed in the other 
skill, are commonly made in the wages of la- will amount to seven thousand three hundred 
hour ; and something of the same kind must pounds. At the rate of ten per cent, there- 
probably have taken place in its eailiest and fore, the undertaker of the one will expect a 
rudest period, yearly profit of about one hundred pounds 

In this state of things, the whole produce only ; while that of the other will expect 
of labour belongs to the labourer; and the about seven hundred and thirty pounds. But 
quantity of labour commonly employed in ac- though their profits are so very different, their 
quiring or producing any commodity, is the labour of inspection and direction may h^ 
only circumstance which can regulate the either altogether or very neaily the same. In 
quantity of labour which it ought commonly many great works, almost the whole labour 
to purchase, command, or exchange for. of this kind is committed to some principal 
As soon as stock has ac-curaulated in the cleik. His wages properly express the value 
hands of particular persons, some of them will of this labour of inspection and diiection. 
naturally employ it in setting to work indust- Though in settling them some regard is had 
rious people, whom they will supply with ma- commonly, not only to his labour and skill, 
terials and subsistence, in order to make a but to the trust which is reposed in him yet 
profit by the sale of their work, or by what they never bear any regular proportion to the 
their labour adds to the value of the materials,^ ^pital of w^hich he oversees the management ; 
In exchanging the complete manufacture and the owner of this capital, though he is 
either for money, for labour, or for other thus discharged of almost ail labour, still ex- 
goods, over and above what may be sufficient pects that his profit should bear a regular pro- 
to pay the price of the materials, andv the portion to his capital. In the price of com- 
w'ages of the workmen, something must he modititri, theiefore, the profits of stock con- 
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fitltute a component part altogether different 
from the wages of labour, and regulated by 
qtiitc different principles. 

In this state of things, the whole produce 
of labour does not always belong to the la- 
bourer. He must in most cases share it with 
the owner of the stock which employs him. 
Neither is the quantity of labour commonly 
employed in acquiring or producing any 
commodity, the only circumstance which can 
regulate the quantity which it ought common- 
ly to purchase, command Or exchange for. 
An additional quantity, it is evident, must be 
due for the profits of the stock which advanc- 
ed the wages and furnished the materials of 
that labour. 

As soon as the land of any country has all 
become private property, the landlords, like 
all other men, love to reap where they never 
sowed, and demand a rent even for its natu- 
ral pioduce. The wood of the forest, the 
grass of the field, and all the natural fruits of 
the earth, which, when land was in common, 
cost the labourer only the trouble of gather- 
ing them, come, even to him, to have an ad- 
ditional price fixed upon them. He must 
then pay for the licence to gather them, and 
must give up to the landloid a portion of 
what his labour either collects or pioduces. 
This poition, or, what comes to the same 
thing, the price of this portion, constitutes the 
rent of land, and in the price of the gieatei 
part of commodities, makes a third compo- 
nent pait. 

The real value of all the different coinjion- 
ent pai ts of pi ice, it must be observed, is mea- 
sured by the quantity of labour which they 
can, each of them, purchase or command. 
Labour measures the value, not only of that 
part of price which resolves itself into labour, 
but of that which resolves itself into rent, and 
of that wdiich resolves itself into profit. 

In every society, the price of every commo- 
dity finally resolves itself into some one or 
other, or all of those three parts ; and in every 
improved society, all the three enter, more oi 
less, as component paits, into the price of the 
far gi eater part of commodities. 

In the price of corn, for example, one part 
pays the rent of the landlord, another pays the 
wages or maintenance of the labourers and la- 
bouring cattle employed in producing it, and 
the third pays the piofitof the farmei. These 
three parts seem either immediately or ulti- 
mately to make up the whole price of corn, 
A fouith part, it may perhaps be thought is 
necessary for replacing the stock of the farm- 
er, or for compensating the wear and tear of 
his labouring cattle, and other instruments of 
husbandry. But it must be considered, that 
the jirice of any instrument of husbandry, such 
as a labouring horse, is itself made up of the 
same three parts ; the rent of the land upon 
wludi he is reared, the labour of tending and 
rearing him, and the profits of the* farmer, wdio 
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advances both the rent of this laud, and the 
w^ages of this labour. Though the price of the 
corn, therefoie, may pay the price as w'cll as 
the maintenance of the horse, the whole price 
still resolves itself, either immediately or ulti- 
mately, into tlie same three parts of lent, la- 
bour, and profit. 

In the price of flour or meal, we must add 
to the price of the corn, the profits of the mill- 
er, and the wages of his servants ; in the price 
of bread, the profits of the baker, and the 
wages of his servants; and in the price of 
both, tlie labour of transposing the corn from 
the house of the farmer to that of the miller, 
and from that of the miller to that of the ba- 
ker, together with the profits of those wdio ad- 
vance the w'ages of that labour. 

The price of flax lesolves itself into the 
same three paits as that of corn. In the prif e 
of linen we must add to this price the wages 
of the flax-dresser, of the spinner, of the w^ea- 
ver, of the bleacher, &c. together with the 
profits of their respective employers. 

As any particular commodity comes to be 
more manufactured, that part of the price 
which resolves itself into wages and profit, 
comes to be greater in propoi tiori to that which 
resolves itself into rent. In the progress oi 
tlie manufacture, not only the number of pro- 
fits increase, but every subsequent piofit is 
grcatei than t!ie foiegoing; because the f^api- 
tal from which it is derived must always he 
greater. The capital which employs the wea- 
veis, for example, must be gi eater than that 
wdiicli employs the spinners ; because it not 
only icplaces that capital with its profits, but 
pays, besides, the wages of the weavers : and 
the profits must always bear some proportion 
to the capital. 

In the most improved societies, however, 
there are always a few commodities of vvlucl 
the price resolves itself into two parts only, 
the wages of labour, and the profits of stock ; 
and a still smaller number, in which it con- 
sists altogether in the wages of labour. In 
the price of sea-fish, for example, one part 
pays the labour of the fisheiman, and the other 
the profits of the capital employed in the fish- 
ei y. Rent very seldom makes any part of it, 
though it does sometimes, as I shall shew 
hereafter. It is otherwise, at least through 
the greater part of Europe, in river fisheries 
A salmon fisheiy pays a rent; and rent, though 
it cannot w^eli be called the rent of land, makes 
a part of the price of a salmon, as wtII as 
wa»es and profit. In some parts of Scotland, 
a few poor people make a trade of gathering, 
along the sea -shore, tho«e little variegated 
stones commonly known by the name of Scotch 
pebbles. The price which is paid to them by 
the stone-cutter, is altogether the wages of 
their labour ; neither rent nor profit makes any 
part of it. 

But the whole price of any commodity must 
still finally resolve itself into some one or other 
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OT all of those three parts j as whatever part 
of it remains after paying the rent of the land, 
and the price of the whole labour employed in 
raising, manufacturing, and bringing it to 
market, must necessarily be profit to some- 
body. 

As the price or exchangeable value of every 
particular commodity, taken separately, re- 
solves itself into some one or other, or all of 
those three parts j so that of all the commodi- 
ties which compose the whole annual produce 
of the labour of every country, taken com- 
plexly, must resolve itself into the same three 
parts, and be parcelled out among different in- 
habitants of the countiy, either as the wages 
of their labour, the profits of their stock, or 
the rent of their land. The whole of what is 
annually either collected or produced by the 
labour of every society, or, what comes to the 
same thing, the whole price of it, is in this 
manner originally distributed among some of 
its different members. Wages, profit, and 
rent, are the three original sources of all reve- 
nue, as well as of all exchangeable value. All 
other re\ enue is ultimately derived from some 
one or other of these. 

Whoever doibes his revenue from a fund 
which is his own, must draw it either from 
his labour, from his stock, or from his land. 
The revenue derived from labour is called 
vvages; that deiived from stock, by the per- 
son W'ho manages cr employs it, is called pro- 
fit ; that derived from it by the person who 
docs not employ it himself, but lends it to an- 
other, is called the interest or the use of mo- 
ney. It is the compensation which the bor- 
rower pays to the lender, for the profit which 
he has an opportunity cf making by the use 
of the money. Part of that piofit naturally 
belongs to the borrower, who luns the risk 
and takes the trouble of employing it, and ])art 
to the lender, wdio afibids him the opportuni- 
sy of making this profit. The interest of mo- 
ney is always a derivativp revenue, which, if 
it is not paid from ttie profit which is made by 
the use of the money, mast be paid from some 
other source of revenue, unless perhaps the 
borrower is a spendthrift, who contracts a se- 
cond debt in order to pay the inteiest of the 
first. The revenue wdiich proceeds altogether 
from land, is called rent, and belongs to the 
landlord. The revenue of the faimer is de- 
rived partly from his laboiu\ and partly from 
ais stock. To mm, lanti is only the instru- 
ment w'hich enables him to earn the wages of 
this labour, and to make tlie profits of this 
stock. All taxes, and all the revenue which 
is founded upon them, all salaries, pensions, 
and annuities of every kind, are ultimately de- 
rived from some one or other of those three 
original sources of revenue, and are paid eith- 
er immediately or mediately from the wages 
of labour, the profits of stock, or the rent of 
land. 

When those *hrec different sorts of revenue 
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belong to different persons, they are readil) 
distinguished ; but when they belong to tLt 
same, they are sometimes confounded with 
one another, at least in common language. 

A gentleman who farms a part of his own 
estate, after paying the expense of cultivation, 
should gain both the rent of the landlord and 
the profit of the farmer. He is apt to deno- 
minate, however, his whole gain, profit, and 
thus confounds rent with profit, at least in 
common language. The greater part of our 
North American and West Indian planters 
aiG in this situation. They fann, the greater 
pait of them, their own estates : and*accoul- 
ingly we seldom hear of the rent of a planta- 
tion, but frequently of its profit. 

Common farmers seldom employ any over- 
seer to direct the general operations of the> 
farm. They generally, too, work a good deal 
with their own hands, as ploughmen, hanwv- 
ers, &c. What remains of the crop, after pay- 
ing the rent, therefore, should not only re- 
place to them their stock employed in cultiva- 
tion, together with its ordinary profits, but 
pay them the w^ages wdiich are due to them, 
both as labourers and overseers. Whatever 
remains, how'cver, after paying the rent and 
keeping up the stock, is called profit. But 
wages evidently make a part of it. The farm- 
er, by saving these w^ages, must necessarily 
gain them. Wages, therefore, are in tiiis case 
confounded wdth profit. 

An independent manufacturer, wlio has 
stock enough both to purchase materials, and to 
maintain himself till he can carry his work to 
market, should gain both the wages of a jour- 
neyman who works under a master, and the 
profit which that master makes by the sale of 
that journeyman’s work. His whole gains, 
howe\er, are commonly called profit, and 
wages aie, in this case, too, confounded with 
piofit. 

A gardener who cultivates his own gaideii 
with his owm hands, unites in his owm peison 
the three different characters, of landiord, 
farmer, and labourer. His produce, there 
fore, should pay him the rent of the first, the 
profit of the second, and the w^ages of the 
third. The whole, however, is commonly con- 
sidered as the earnings of his labour. Both 
rent and profit are, in this case, confounded 
with wages. 

As in a ci'dlized country there are but few 
commodities of which the exchangeable value 
arises from labour only,, rent and profit con- 
tributing largely to that of the far greater 
part of them, so the an uial pioduce of its la- 
bour will always be sufficient to purchase or 
command a much greater quantity of labour 
than what was employed in raising, preparing, 

I and bringing that produce to market. If the 
I society were annuauy to employ all the labour 
[Which it can annually purchase, as the quan- 
tity of labour would increase greatly every 
year, so the produce of every succeeding year 
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would be of vastly greater value than that of 
the foregoing. But there is no country in 
which the whole annual produce is employed in 
maintaining the industrious. The idle every- 
where consume a great part of it; and, ac- 
cording to the diiferent proportions in which 
it is annually divided between those two dif- 
ferent orders of people, its ordinary or aver- 
age value must either annually increase or di- 
minish, or continue the same from one year 
to another. Note 8. 


CHAP. VII. 

or THE NATUKAL AND MARKET PRICE OF COM- ! 

MODITIES. I 

j 

There is in ever} society or neighbourhood 
an OT dinary or average rate, both of wages 
and profit, in e^sry different employment of 
labour and stock. This rate is naturally re- 
gulated, as I shall shew hereafter, partly by 
the general circumstances of the society, their 
riches or poverty, their advancing, stationaiy, 
or declining condition, and partly by the par- 
ticular natuie of each employment. 

There is likewise in every society or neigh- 
bourhood an ordinary or average rate of rent, 
which is regulated, too, as 1 shall shew here- 
after, partly by the general circumstances of 
the society or neighbourhood in which the 
land is situated, and partly by the natural or 
improved fertility of the land. 

Tliese ordinary or average rates may be 
called the natural rates of wages, profit and 
rent, at the time and place in which they 
commonly prevail. 

When the price of any commodity is neith- 
er more nor less than what is sufficient to pay 
the rent of the land, the W'ages of the labour, 
and the profits of the stock employed in rais- 
ing, preparing, and bringing it to market, ac- 
cording to their natural rates, the commodity ' 
is then sold for what may be called its natu- 
ral price. 

The commodity is then sold precisely for 
what it is worth, or for what it really costs 
the person who brings it to market; for 
tnough, in common language, what is called 
the prime cost of any commodity does not 
comprehend the profit of the person who is to 
sell it again, yet, if he sells it at a price which 
does not allow him the ordinary rate of profit 
in his neighbourhood, he is evidently a loser 
by the trade ; since, by employing his stock 
in some other way, he might have made that 
profit. His profit, besides, is his revenue, 
the proper fund of his subsistence. As, 
while he is preparing and bringing the goods 
to market, he advances to his workmen their 
wages, or their subsiatence ; so be advances to 
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himself, in the same manner, hib own subsist 
ence, which is generally suitable to the profit 
which he may reasonably expect from the sale 
of his goods. Unless they yield him this 
profit, therefore, they do not repay him what 
thev may very properly be said to have really 
cost aim. 

i Tliough the price, therefore, which leaves 
riiint this profit, is not always the lowest at 
' which a dealer may sometimes sell his goods, 

1 it IS the lowest at which he is likely to seF 
jtheui for any considerable time; at least 
iwbeie there is perfect liberty, or where he 
may change his trade as often as he pleases* 

'ITie actual price at which any commodity is 
cojpmonly sold, is called its market price. It 
may either be above, or below, or exactly the 
same with its natural price. 

The market price of every particular com- 
modity is regulated by the proportion between 
ttie quantity which is actually brought to 
market, and the demand of those who are 
drilling to pay the natural price of the com- 
modity, or the whole value of the rent, labour, 
and profit, which must be paid in older to 
bring it thither. Such people may be called 
tlie effectual demanders, and theii demand the 
elfectual demand ; since it may be sufficient 
to effectuate the bringing of the comniodity 
to market. It is different from the absolute 
demand. A very poor man may be said, in 
some sense, to have a demu^nd for a coach and 
six ; he might like to nave it ; but hib de- 
mand is not an effectual demand, as the com- 
modity can never be brought to market in 
order to satisfy it. 

When the quantity of any commodity which 
is brought to market falls short of the effec- 
tual demand, all those w'ho are willing to pay 
the whole value of the rent, wages, and profit, 
which must be paid in order to bring it thith- 
er, cannot be supplied with the quantity wffiich 
they want. Rather than want it altogether, 
some of them will be willing to gi've more, A 
competition wdll immediately begin among 
them, and the market price will rise more or 
less above the natural price, according as 
either the greatness of the deficiency, or the 
w'ealth and wanton luxury of the competitors, 
happen to animate more or less the eagerness 
of the competition. Among competitors of 
equal wealth and luxury, the same deficiency 
will generally occasion a more or less eager 
competition, according as the acquisition of 
the commodity happens to be of more or less 
importance to them. Hence the exorbitant 
price of the necessaries of life during the 
blockade of a town, or in a famine. 

When the quantity brought to market ex- 
ceeds the effectual demand, it cannot be all 
sold to those who are wdlling to pay the whole 
value of the rent, wages, and profit, wdiich 
must be paid in order to bring it tliither* 
Some part must be sold to those who are 
willing to pay less, and the low price which 
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they give for it nmst reciuce the price of the 
wh.olc. The market price will sini: more or 
less lielow the natural price, according as the 
greatness of the excess increases more or less 
the competition of' the sellers, or according as 
it happens to be more or less important to 
them to get immediately rid of the commo- 
dity. The same excess in the importation of 
perishable, will occasion a much greater com- 
petition than in that of durable comrriodities ; 
in the importation of orang'^s, for example, 
than in that of old iron. 

When the quantity brought to market is 
just sufficient to supply the efiectual demand, 
and no more, the market price naturally 
comes to be either exactly, Oi as nearly as 
can be judged of, the same witli tlie natural 
pi ice. The whole quantity upon hand can 
lie disposed of for this price, and cannot be 
disposed of for more. The competition of 
the different dealers obliges them all to ac- 
cept of this price, but does not oblige them 
to accept of less. 

The quantity of every commodity brought 
to market naturally suits itself to tlie efi'ectual 
demand. It is the interest of all those who 
employ their land, labour, or stock, in bring- 
ing any commodity to market, that the quan- 
tity never should exceed the effectual demand ; 
and it is the interest of all other people timt 
it never should fall .short of that demand. 

If at any time it exceeds the effectual de- 
mand, some of the component parts of its 
price must be paid below their natural rate. 
If it is rent, the interest of the landlords will 
immediately prompt them to withdraw a pait 
of their land; and if it is wages or jirofit, 
the interest of the labourers in the one case, 
and of their eiujilojers in the other, will 
prompt them to withdraw a part of their la- 
bour or stock, from this employment. Tiie 
quantity brought to market will soon be no 
more than sufficient to supply the effectual 
demand. All the different parts of its jirico 
will rise to their natuial rate, and the viliole 
price to its natural price. 

If. on the contrary, the quantity brought to 
market should at any time fall short of the ef- 
fectual demand, some of the component parts 
of its price nmst rise above their natural rate. 
If it is rent, the interest of all other landlords 
will naturally prompt them to pre])are more 
land for the raising of this commodity ; if it 
, is wages or profit, the interest of all other la- 
bourers and dealers will soon ])rompt them to 
emuiov more labour and stock in preparing 
ana onngmg it to market. The quantity 
brought tliither will soon he sufficient to sup. 
ply the effectual demand. All the diflbrent 
paits of its price will soon &ink to their na- 
tural rate, and the whole price to its natural 
price. 

The natural price, therefore, is, as it were, 
the central price, to which the prices of all 
eonimodities are continually gravitating. Dif- 
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fcicnt accidents may sotm limes k*eep them 
suspended a good deal above it, ana some 
times force them down even somewhat belov\ 
it. But whatever may be the obstacles wdii<l 
hinder them from settling in this centre of re 
pose and continuance, they are constaatiy 
tending towards it. 

The whole quantity of industry annually 
employed in order to bring any commodity to 
market, naturally suits itself in this manner to 
the cfficctiial demand. It naturally aims at 
bringing always that precise quantity thitlu r 
wdiich may be sufficient to supply, and n 
more than supply, that demand. 

But, in some employments, the same quan- 
tity of industiy will, in different years, pio- 
duce very different quantities of commodities ; 
while, in otheis, it will produce ahvays the 
same, or very nearly the same. The same 
number of laboureis in husbandry will, in 
different yeais, ]U-odiice very different quan- 
tides of corn, wine, oil, hops, &c. But tlie 
same number of s]>inncrsor wcaveis will every 
year produce the same, or very nearly the 
same, quantity of linen and w'oollen cloth. It 
is only the average produce of the one species 
of industry which can be suited, in any re- 
spect, to the effectual demand ; and as its ac- 
tual produce is frequently much greater, and 
frequently much le.ss, than its average pro- 
duce, the quantity of the commodities brought 
to market will sometimes exceed a good deal, 
and sometimes fall short a good deal, of the 
dfcctuai demand. Even though that demand, 
therefore, should continue always the same, 
their market price will be liable to gieat fluc- 
tuations, will sometimes fall a good deal be 
low, and sometimes rise a good deal above, 
their natural price. In the other species of 
industry, the produce of equal quantities of 
labour being alw.iys the same, or very nearly 
the same, it can be more exactly suited to the 
effectual demand. While that demand con- 
tinues the same, therefoie, the market price of 
tlie commodities is likely to do so loo, and to 
be either altogether, or as nearly as cun be 
judged of, the same with the natural })rice. 
That the price of linen and woollen cloth is 
liable neither to such frequent, nor to such 
great variations, as the price of corn, every 
man’s experience wall inform him. The price 
of the one species of commodities varies only 
with the variations in the demand; that of 
the other varies not only with the variations 
in the demand, but with the much greater, 
and more ficqiient, variations in the quantity 
of what is brought to market, in order to sup- 
ply that demand. 

1'he occasional and temporary fluctuations 
in the market price of any commodity falJ 
chiefly upon those parts of its price wiiich re- 
solve themselves into wages and jirofit. That 
part which Festdves itself into rent is less af- 
fected by them. A rent certain in money is 
not in the least affected by thoin, either in its 
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rate or in its \aliie. A rent which consists' 
either in ii ceruiin proportion, or in a certain 
quantity, of the indo produce, is no doubt af- 
fected in its yearly value by all the occasional 
and temporary fluctuations in the market 
price of that rude produce ; but it is seldom 
affected by them in its yearly rate. In sett- 
ling the terms of the lease, the landlord and 
farmer endeavour, according to their best 
judgment, to adjust that rate, not to the tem- 
porary and occasional, but to die average and 
ordinai'y price of the produce. 

Such fluctuations affect both the value and 
the rate, either of wages or of profit, accord- 
ing as tlie market happens to be either over- 
stocked or understocked with commodities or 
with labour, witli work done, or witli work to 
be clone. A public mourning raises the price 
of black cloth (with which the market is al- 
most always understocked upon such occa- 
sions), and augments the profits of the merch- 
ants wlio possess any considerable quantity of 
it. It has no efleet upon the wages of the 
weavcr&. The market is understocked with 
commodities, not with labour, witli work clone, 
not with work to be done. It raises tlie 
wages of journeymen tailors. The market is 
here understocked with labour. Tiierc is an 
rficctual cleinaud for more labour, for more 
ivoik to be done, tiian can be had. It sinks 
die piice of coloured silks and cloths, raid 
thereby reduces the profits of the merchants 
who ha\e any considerable quantity of them 
upon hand. It sinks, too, the wages of the 
workmen employed in preparing such com- 
modities, for which all demand is stojiped for 
sis mouths, jierhaps for a twelvemonth. Tiie 
inaiket is fiere overstocked both "with commo- 
dities and with labour. 

But though the market price of every par- 
ticular commodity in this manner continu- 
ally gravitating, if one may say so, toivards 
the natural price ; yet sometimes particular 
accidents, sometimes natural causes, and some- 
times particular regulations of police, may, in 
many commodities, keep up the market price, 
for a long time together, a good deal above 
the natural price. 

When, by an incicase in the effectual de- 
mand, the market jivice of some particular 
commodity happens to rise a good deal above 
the natural jirice, those who employ their 
stocks in supplying that market, are generally 
careful to conceal this change. If it was 
commonly known, their gieat profit would 
tempt so many new rivals to employ their 
stocks in the same way, that, the effectual de- 
mand being fully supplied, the market price 
would soon be reduced to the natural piice, 
and, periiaps, for some time e\en below 
it. If the market is at a g»cat distance 
from the residence of those who supply it, 
they may sometimes be able to keep the Se- 
cret for several years together, and may so 
long enjoy their extraordinary profits without 
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any new nvals. Secrets of ibis kind, how. 
ever, it must be acknowdedged, can seldom 
be long kept ; and tlie extraordinary profit 
can last very little ]ongi*r than they are kept. 

Secrets in manufactures are capable of be- 
ing longer kept than secrets in trade. A dyoi 
who has found the means of producing a par- 
ticrilar colour with materials which cost onl) 
half the price of those commonly made use of, 
may, with good management, enjoy the ad- 
vantage of his discovery as long as he lives, 
and even leave it as a legacy to his posterity. 
Ilis extraordinary gains arise from the high 
price w'hich is paid for his private labour. 
They projierly consist in the high wages of 
that labour. But as they are rejieated upon 
every part of his stock, and as their whole 
amount bears, upon that account, a regular 
pioportion to it, they are commonly consider- 
ed as extraordinary profits of stock. 

Such enhancements of the market price are 
evidently the effects of particular accidents, of 
which, however, the operation may sometimes 
last for manj years together. 

Some natural productions require such a 
singularity of soil and situation, that all the 
land in a great country, whicli is fit for pro- 
ducing them, may not be sufficient to siipjdy 
the cflectual demand. Tiio whole quantit) 
hronghl to market, therefore, maybe disposed 
of to those who are willing to ghe more than 
w'hat is sufficient to pay the rent of the land 
wliicli jiroduced them, together with the waues 
of the labour and the profits of the stock which 
w ere employed in jweparing and bringing them 
to market, accoiding to their natural rates. 
Such commodities may continue for wh.ole 
centuries together to be sold at tliis high price j 
and that }:>art of it wdiich resolves itself into 
the rent cf land, is in this case the part wdiieh 
is generally paid above its natural rate, 'I’hc 
rent of tlie land which affords such singular 
and esteemed productions, like the rent of 
some vineyards in I'rancc of a peculiarly hap- 
py soil and situation, bears no regular pro- 
portion to the rent of other equally fertile and 
equally well cultivated land in its neighbour- 
hood. The w'ages of the labour, and the pro- 
fits of the stock employed in bringing such, 
commodities to market, on the contrary, are 
seldom out of their natural proportion to those 
of the other employments of labour and stock 
in their neighbourhood. 

Such enhauccmenls of the market price are 
e\ ideritly the effect of natural causes, w'hich 
may hinder the effectual ctemand from evei 
being fully supplied, and wdiich may continue, 
therefore, to operate for ever, 

A monopoly granted either to an individual 
or to a trading company, has the same effect 
as a secret in trade or manufactures. The 
monopolists, by keeping the market constantl^y 
understocked by never fully supplying the ef- 
fectual demand, ^eil their commodities mucii 
above the natural price, and riiise their emo- 
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lumcnts, wfietlitr they consist in wages or pro- 
fit, greatly above their natural rate. 

The price of monopoly is upon every occa- 
sion the highest which can be got The natu- 
ral price, or the price of free competition, on 
the contrary, is the lowest which can be taken, 
not upon every occasion indeed, but for any 
considerable titne together. The one is up- 
on every occasion the highest nhich can be 
squeezed out of the buyers, or which it is sup- 
posed they will consent to give; the other is 
the lowest which the sellers can commonly 
afibrd to take, and at the same time continue 
their business. 

The exclusive privileges of corporations, 
statutes of apprenticeship, and all those laws 
which restrain in particular employments, the 
competition to a smaller number than might 
otherwise go into them, have the same ten- 
dency, though in a less degree. They are a 
sort of enlarged monopolies, and may fre- 
quently, for ages together, and in whole classes 
of employments, keep up the market price of 
particular commodities above the natural price, 
and maintain both the wages of the labour and 
the piotits of the stock employed about them 
somewhat above their natural late. 

Such enhancements of the market price may 
last as long as the regulations of police which 
ghc occasion to them. 

The market price of any particular commo- 
dity, though it may continue long above, can 
seldom continue long below, its natural price. 
Whatever part of it was paid below the natu- 
ral rate, the persons xvUo.iO intere-^t it afTected 
would immediately feel the lo’-s, and would 
immediately withdraw either so much land or 
so much labour, or ho much slock, from being 
employed about it, that the quantity brought 
to market would soon be no moie than sufH- 
cient to supply the eilectual demand. Its mar- 
ket price, therefore, would soon rise to tlie 
natural price; this at least would be tlje case 
w'here there was perfect liberty. 

The same statutes of apprenticeship and 
other corporation laws, indeed, which, when a 
manufacture is in prosperity, enable the work- 
man to raise his w'ages a, good deal above their 
natural rate, sometimes oblige him, w-hen it 
decays, to let them down a good deal below 
it. As in the one case they exclude many 
peo])le from his employment, so in the other 
they exclude him from many employments. 
Tlie elfect of such regulations, Jiowever, is not 
near so durable in sinking the workman’s 
wages below, as in raising them above tlieir 
natural rate. Their operation in the one way 
may endure for many centuries, but in the 
other it can last no longer than the lives of 
some of tlie workmen who were bred to the 
business in the time of its prosperity. When 
they are gone, the number of those w'ho are 


afterwaids educated to the trade will naturally 
suit itself to the effectual demand. The po- 
lice must be as violent as that of Indostan or 
ancient Egypt (where every man w^as bound 
by a principle of religion to follow the occu- 
pation of his father, and was supposed to com- 
mit the most horrid sacrilege if he changed il 
for another), wdiich can in any particular em- 
ployment, and for several generations togeth- 
er, sink either the wages of labour or the pro- 
fits of stock below their natural rate. 

This is all that I think necessary to be ob- 
served at present concerning the deviations, 
whether occasional or permanent, of the mar- 
ket price of commodities from the natural 
price. 

The natural price itself varies with the na- 
tural rate of each of its component parts, of 
wages, profit, and rent ; and in every society 
this rate varies according to their circumstan- 
ces, according to their riches or poverty, their 
advancing, stationary, or declining condition. 
I shall, in the four following chapters, endeav- 
our to explain, as fully and distinctly as I can. 
the causes of those different variations. 

First, I shall endeavour to explain what are 
the circumstances which naturally determine 
the rate of wages, and in what manner th<isfc 
circumstances are affected by the riches or po- 
verty, by the advancing, stationary, or declin- 
ing state of the society. 

Secondly, I shall endeavour to shew what 
are the circumstances which naturally deter- 
mine the rate of profit ; and in what manner, 
too, those circumstances are affected by the 
like variations in the state of the society. 

Though pecuniary wages and profit are verj, 
different in the different employments of la- 
bour and stock ; yet a certain pioportion seems 
commonly to take place between both the pe- 
cuniary wages in all the different employments 
of labour, and the pecuniary profits in all tin 
different employments of stock. This pro- 
portion, it will appear hereafter, depends pait- 
ly upon the nature of the different employ- 
ments, and partly upon the different laws and 
policy of the society in which they are carried 
on. But though in many respects dependent 
upon the laws and policy, this proportion 
seems to be little affected by the riches or po- 
verty of that society, by its advancing, sta- 
tionary, or declining condition, but to remain 
the same, or very nearly the same, in all those 
different states. I shall, in the third place; 
endeavour to explain all the different circum- 
stances which regulate this proportion. 

In the fourth and last place, I shall endeav- 
our to shew w'hat are the circumstances which 
regulate the rent of land, and -which eithe*’ 
raise or lower the real price of all the different 
substances wdiidi it produces. Fote 9. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

OF THE WAGES OF LABOUR. 

The produce of labour constitutes the natural 
recompence or wages of labour. 

In that original state of things which pre- 
cedes both the appropriation of land and the 
accumulation of stock, the whole produce of 
labour belongs to the labourer. He has nei- 
ther landlord nor master to share with him. 

Had this state continued, the wages of la- 
bour would have augmented with all those 
improvements in its productive powers, to 
which the division of labour gives occasion. 
All things would gradually have become 
cheaper. They would have been produced by 
a smaller quantity of labour j and as the com- 
modities produced by equal quantities of la- 
t)our would naturally in this state of things be 
exchanged for one another, they would liave 
been purchased likewise with the produce of 
11 smaller quantity. 

But though all things would have become 
cheaper in reality, in appearance many things 
might have become dearer, than before, or 
have been exchanged for a greater quantity of 
other goods. Let us suppose, for example, 
that 111 the greater part of employments the 
productive powers of labour had been im- 
proved to tenfold, or that a day*s labour could 
produce ten times the quantity of woik •which 
it had done originally ; but tliat in a particu- 
lar emjiloyment they had been improved only 
to douiile, or that a day’s labour could pro- 
duce only twice the quantity of work which 
It had done before. In exchanging the pro- 
duce of a day’s labour in the greater part of 
employments for that of a day’s labour in this 
particular one, ten times the original quantity 
of work in them would purchase only twice 
the original quantity in it. Any particulai* 
quantity in it, therefore, a pound weight, for 
example, would appeal to be five times dearer 
than before. In reality, however, it would be 
twice as cheap. Though it required five times 
the quantity of other goods to purchase it, it 
would require only half the quantity of la- 
bour either to purchase or to produce it. Tiie 
acquisition, therefore, \vould be twice as easy 
as before. 

But this original state of things, in which 
die labourer enjoyed the whole produce of his 
own labour, could not last beyond the first in- 
troduction of the appropriation of land and 
the accumulation of stock. It was at an end, 
therefore, long before the most considerable 
improvements were made in the productive 
powers of labour ; and it would be to no pur- 
pose to trace further what might have been 
its effects upon the recompence or wages of 
labour. 

As soon as land becomes private property. 
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the landlord demands a share of almost all the 
produce which the labourer can either rai^e or 
collect from it. His rent makes tlie first de- 
duction from the produce of the labour which 
is employed upon land. 

It seldom happens that the person who tills 
the ground has whei'ewithal to maintain him- 
self till he reaps the harvest. His 'mainte- 
nance is generally advanced to him from the 
stock of a master, the farmer who einplovs 
him, and who wmuld have no interest to em- 
ploy him, unless he was to share in the pro- 
duce of his labour, or unless his stock was to 
be rcjilaced to him with a profit. This profit 
makes a second deduction from the produce 
of the labour which is employed upon land. 

The produce of almost all other labour is 
liable to the like deduction of profit. In ail 
arts and manufactures, the greater part of the 
workmen stand in need of a master, to ad- 
\ance them the materials of their work, and 
their wages and maintenance, till it be com- 
pleted. He shares in the produce of their la- 
hour, or in the value wliich it adds to the ma- 
terials upon which it is bestowed ; and in this 
share consists his profit. 

It sometimes happens, indeed, that a single 
independent workman has stock sufficient both 
to purchase the mutoriais of his work, and to 
maintain himself till it be completed. He is 
botli ma.'.tcr and woikman, and enjoys the 
wdiole produce of his owm labour, or the whole 
value which it add->tothe materials upon which 
it is bestowed. It includes what are usually 
two distinct revenues, belonging to two dis- 
tinct pci sons, the profits of stock, and the 
wages of labour. 

Such cases, how'C^er, are notveiy fre(|uent; 
and in every })art of Europe twenty \voikmen 
serve under a master for one tliat is indepen- 
dent , and tlie i\ages of labour are every wiiere 
understood to be, what they usually are, when 
the labourer is one person, and the owner of 
the stock which employs him another. 

AVhat are the common wages of iabour, de- 
pends everywhere upon the contract usu.ilK 
made betw'een those tw o parties, whose inte- 
rests are by no means the same. The \%'ork- 
inen desire to get as much, tlie master^ to give 
as little, as possible. The former are disposed 
to combine in order to raise, the latter in or- 
der to lower, the wages of labour. 

It is not, how ever, difficult to foresee waic h 
of the Uvo parties must, upon all ordinary oc- 
casions, have the advantage in the dispute, 
and force the other into a compliance with 
their terms. The masters, being fewer in num- 
ber, can combine much more easily ; and the 
law', besides, authorises, or at least does not 
proliibit, their combinations, while it prolnbits 
those of the workmen. We have no acts of 
parliament against combining to low'er the 
price of work, but many against corabinin 
to raise it. In all such disputes, the mastei 
can hold out much longer, A landlord, a 
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farmer, a master manufacturer, or met chant, 
thou| 2 ;li they did not employ a single woikman, 
could generall) live a jear oi two upon the 
«ockb, which they ha’ve already acquired. 
Many workmen could not subsist a week, few 
csHild subsist a month, and scarce any a ye<ir, 
without emplo\ment. In tlie long run, the 
workman may be as neces'-aryto his master as 
his master is to him ; but the necessity is not 
so immediate. 

We rarely hear, it has been said, of the 
comlrlnations of masters, though frequently of 
those of workmen. Dut whoever imagines, 
upon this account, tliat masters rarely com- 
bine, is as ignorant of the w'oild as of the sub- 
ject. IVI asters are always and everywhere in 
a sort of tacit, but constant and uniform, com- 
bination, not to raise the usages of labour a- 
bove their actual rate. To violate this com- 
bination is everywhere a most unpopular ac- 
tion, and a soi t of reproach to a master among 
iris neighbours and equals. We seldom, in- 
deed, hear of this combination, because it is 
the usual, and, one may say, the natural state 
of things, which nobody ever bear's of. Mas- 
ters, too, sometimes enter into particular com- 
binations to sink the wages of labour even be- 
low this rate. These are ahvays conducted 
with the utmost silence and secrecy till the 
moment of execution; and when the w'ork- 
inen jield, as they sometimes do without re- 
tistance, though stwerely felt by them, the) 
are never licaid of by other people. Sucli 
combinations, how^ever, arc frequently resisted 
by a contrary defendvc combination of the 
workmen, who sometimes, too, witliout any 
provocation of thi, kind, combine, of their 
ow'ii accord, to raise the price of their labour, 
'rireir usual pi'ctcnccs ate, sometimes the high 
price of provisions, sometimes the great profit 
w'hicli their master's make by their work. But 
whether their combinations be offensive or de- 
fensive, they arc alwavs abundantly heard of. 
In order to hriirg the point to a speedy deci- 
sion, they have always recourse to the loudest 
clamour, and sometimes to the most shocking 
violence and outrage. They are desperate, 
and act with the folly and extravagance of 
desperate men, who must either starve, or 
frighteir their masters into an immediate corn- 
phunce with their demaiKL. The masters, 
upon these occasions, ar'c just as clamorous 
upon the other side, and never cease to call 
aloud for the assistance of the civil magistrate, 
and the rigor on*- execution of those laws which 
fiave been enacted with so much severity a. 
gainst the comliination of sei'varrts, labourers, 
aird journey men. The workmen, according- 
ly, very seldom derive any advairtage from the 
violence of tliose tprauituous combinations, 
which, partly from* the interposition of the 
civil magistrate, partly from the superior stea- 
'bness pf the masters, partly from the necessi- 
ty wlrich the greater part of the w'orkmen are 
under of gnlmitting for the sake of present 
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subsistence, generally end in nothing lu.t the 
punishment or luin of the ringleaders. 

But though, in disputes with their woi'k 
men, master’s must generally have the advan- 
tage, there is, however, a certain rate, below 
which it seems impossible to reduce, for an} 
considerable time, the or'dinary wages even ol 
the lowest species of labour. 

A man must always live by his work, and 
his wages must at least be sufficient to main 
tain him. They must even upon most occa- 
sions be somewhat more, otherwise it would 
be impossible for him to bring up a family, 
and the race of such workmen could not last 
beyond the first generation. IMr Caiitillon 
seems, upon this account, to suppose that the 
lowest species of common labourers must 
every’-vvliere earn at least double their own 
maintenance, in order that, one with another, 
they may be enabled to bring up two child- 
ren; the labour of tire wife, on account of 
her necessary attendance on the children, be- 
ing supposed no more than sufficient to pro- 
vide for herself. But one half the children 
born, it is computed, die before the age of 
manhood. The poorest labourers, therefore, 
according to this account, must, one with 
another', attempt to rear at least four children, 
in order that two may have an equal chance 
of living to that age. But the necessary 
maintenance of four children, it is supposed, 
may be rrcarly equal to that of one man. The 
labour of an able-bodied slave, the same 
author adds, is computed to he w'oi th double 
iris maintenance ; and that of the meanest la- 
bourer', he thinks, cannot be worth less tlian 
that of an able-bodied slave. Tlurs far at 
least seems certain, that, in order to bring up 
a family, the labour of the husband and wife 
together must, even in the lowest species of 
coninron labour, be able to earn something 
moi'o than what is pi'cci'^cly necessai-y for their 
ovMr mainienance ; but in what proportion, 
whether in that above-mentioned, or in any 
other, I shall not take upon me to determine. 

There ai'e certain circumstances, however', 
which sometimes give the labourers an ad- 
vantage, and enable them to raise their w'ages 
considerably above this rate, evidently the 
lowcsrt wlrich is consistent with common hu 
manity. 

Wlrcn in any country the demand for those 
wlio live by wages, labouieis, journeymen, 
sei'vants of every k'nd, is continually inercas 
ing ; when every year furnishes employment 
for a greater number than had been employed 
the year before, the workmen have no occa- 
sion to combine in order to laise their w’ages. 
'fhe scarcity of hands occasions a competition 
among masters, wiio bid against one anotlier 
in order to get workmen, and tiriis voluntarily 
break throng the natural combination of mas- 
ters not to raise wages. 

The demand for those who live by wages, 
it is evident, cannot increase hut in propor- 
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lion loathe increase of tlie funds which are 
destined to the payment of wages. These 
funds are of two kinds ^ first, the revenue 
which is over and above what is necessary for 
the maintenance j and, secondly, tlie stock 
which is over and above wdiat is necessary for 
the employment of their masters. 

When the landlord^ annuitant, or monied 
man, has a greater revenue than what he 
judges sufficient to maintain his own family, 
he employs either the whole or a part of the 
surplus ill maintaining one or more menial 
servants. Increase this surplus, and he will 
naturally increase the number of those ser- 
vants. 

When an independent workman, such as a 
weaver or shoemaker, has got more stock 
than what is sujfficient to purchase the mate- 
rials of his own work, and to maintain him- 
self till he can dispose of it, he naturally em- 
ploys one or more journeymen with the sur- 
plus, in order to make a profit by tbeir work. 
Increase this surplus, and he will naturally 
increase the number of his journeymen. 

The demand for those who live by wages, 
therefore, necessarily increases with the in- 
crease of the revenue and stock of eveiy 
country, and cannot possibly increase without 
it. The increase of revenue and stock is the 
increase of national wealth, llie demand for 
those who live by wages, therefore, natuially 
increases wdtli the increase of national wealth, 
and cannot possibly increase without it. 

It is not the actual gieatness of national 
w’caltli, but its continual increase, wffiich oc 
casions a ri^^e in the wages of labour. It is 
not, accordingly, in the rlche«t countries, but 
in the most thriving, or in those which are 
growing rich the fastest, that the wages of la- 
bour are highest. England is certainly, in 
the present times, a much richer country than 
any part of North America. The wages of 
labour, however, are much higher in Noith 
America than in any part of England. In 
the province of New York, common labourers 
earn* three shillings and sixpence currency, 
equal to two shillings sterling, a-day ; ship- 
earpenters, ten shillings and sixpence cuiien- 
cy, with a pint of rum, worth si.xpence ster- 
ling, equal in all to six shillings and sixpence 
sterling ; house-carpenters and bricklayers, 
eight shillings currency, equal to four shill- 
ings and sixpence ster ing ; journeymen tai- 
lors, five shillings cuirency, equal to about 
two shillings and tenpence sterling. These 
prices are all above the London price ; and 
wages are said to be as high in the other colo- 
nies as in New York. The piice (>f provi- 
sions is everywhere in North Aineiica much 
lower than in England. A deaith has never 
been known there. In the worst seasons 
they have always had a sufficiency for them- 

* Ill's was wntten in 177 ^, ^ffore the cominenceinent 
of the late riistnrhances. 
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selves, though less for exportation. If the 
money price of labour, therefore, be higher 
than it is anywhere in the mother-country, 
its real price, the real command of the neces- 
saries and conveniencies of life which it con- 
vcys to the labourer, must be h.igher in a still 
greater proportion. 

But though North Aineiica is not yet sc 
rich as England, it is much more thriving, 
and advancing with much greater lapidity 
to the fuither acquisition of riches. The 
most decisive maik of the prosperity of any 
country is the inciea'-e of the number of its 
inhabitants. In Great Britain, and most 
other European countries, they are not sup- 
posed to double in less than five hundred 
years. In the British colonies in North 
America, it has been found that they double 
ill twenty or five-and-tv.^enty years. Nor in 
the present times is this increase principally 
owing to the continual importation of new 
inhabitants, but to the great multiplication of 
the species. Those who live to old age, it is 
said, frequently see there from fifty to a bund 
red, and sometimes many more, descendenta 
from their own body. Labour is there so 
w'ell rewarded, that a numerous family of 
cbildroii, instead of being a burden, is a soiii ce 
of opulence and prosperity to the parents. 
The labour of each child, befoie it can leave 
their house, is computed to be worth a Iiim- 
died pounds clear gain to them. A young 
widow with four or five young childien, wffio, 
among the middling or inferior ranks of peo- 
ple in Europe, would have so little cliance lor 
a second husband, is there frequently courted 
as a soil of fortune. The value of children is 
the greatest of all encouragements to marriage. 
We cannot, therefore, wonder that the people 
in North America should generally many 
veiy young. Notwithstanding the great in 
cre.ise occasioned by such early marriages, 
there is a continual complaint of the scaicity 
of hands in North America. The demand 
for labourers, the funds destined for main- 
taining them increase, it seems, still faster 
than they can thul labourers to employ. 

Though the wealth of a country should be 
very great, yet if it has been long stationary, 
we mu^t not expect to find the wages of la- 
bour very high in it. The funds destined for 
the payment of wages, the revenue and stock 
of its inhabitants, may be of the greatest ex- 
tent j but if they have continued for several 
centuries of the same, or very neaily of the 
same extent, the number of labouiers employ- 
ed every year could easily supply, and ever; 
more than supply, the number wanted tlu 
following year. There could seldom be any 
scarcity of hands, nor could the masters be 
obliged to bid against ojrd another in oniei tc 
get them. The hands, on Bie contrary, would, 

1 in this case, naturally multiply beyond theii 
j employment. There would be a constant 
iscarcitv of employment, and the labourers 
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would !)« obliged to bid against one another 
‘n order to get it, IF in such a country the 
wages of labour liad ever been more tliaii suf- 
ficient to maintain the labourer, and to enable 
him to bring up a family, the competition of 
the lat)ourers and the inteiest of the masters 
would soon reduce them to the lowest rate 
whi(“li u consistent with common humanity. 
China h.is been long one of the richest, that 
is, one of the most feitile, best cultivated, 
most industiious, and most populous, coun- 
tries in the w'oild. It seems, howevei, to have 
been long stationary. Marco Polo, w'ho vi- 
sited it more than five hundied years ago, de- 
scribes its cultivation, industry, and poplous- 
ness, almost in t^m same terms in w-hich they 
are described by travellers in the piesent 
times. It had, perhaps, even long before his 
time, acquired that full complement of riches 
which the nature of its laws and institutions 
peimits it to acquire. The accounts of all 
travellers, inconsistent in many other respects, 
agree in the low wages of labour, and in the 
difficulty which a l.ibourer finds in bringing 
up a family in China. If by digging the 
ground a whole day he can get what will piu- 
chase a small quantity of rice in the evening, 
he is contented. The condition of artificers 
is, if possible, still worse. Instead of waiting 
indolently in their woik-houses for the calls 
of their customers, as in Europe, they are 
continually running about the stiects with the 
tools of their respective trades, offering theii 
services, and, as it were, begging employment. 
The poverty of the lower ranks of people in 
China far surpasses that of the most beggarly 
nations in Euiopc. In the neighbourhood 
of Canton, many hundred, it is commonly 
said, many tliousand families have no habita- 
tion on the land, but live constantly in little 
fishing-boats upon the liveis and canals. 
The subsistence which they find theie is so 
scanty, tliat they are eagci to fish up the nas- 
tiest girbage thrown ovei board from any Eu- 
ropean ship. Any can ion, the carcase of a 
dead dog or cat, for example, though half pu* 
trid and stinking, is as w'cleorae to them as 
the most wholesome food to the people of 
other countries. Marriage is encouraged in 
China, not by the profitableness of children, 
but by the liberty of destroying them. In 
all great towns, several are every night expos- 
ed in the street, or drowned like puppies in 
the water. I'lie perfonnance of this horrid 
office is even said to be the avowed business 
by which some people earn their subsistence. 

China, however, though it may, perhaps, 
stand still, does not seem to go backwards. 
It^i towns arc nowhere deserted by their inha- 
bitants. The lands which had once been cul- 
tivated, are now'bere neglected. The same, 
or very nearly the same, annual labour, must, 
therefore, continue to be perfoimed, and the 
funds destined for maintaining it must not, 
consequently, he sensibly diminished 1'he 


lowest class of laboui ers, therefore, notwith- 
standing their scanty subsistence, must some 
way or another make shift to continue their 
race so far as to keep up their usual numbers. 

But it would be otherwise in a country 
where the funds destined for the maintenance 
of labour were sensibly decaying. Every year 
the demand for servants and labourers would, 
in all the diffeient classes of employments, be 
less than it had been the year before. Many 
who had been bred in the superior classe®, not 
being able to find employment in their own 
business, would be glad to seek it in the low'- 
est. The lowest class being not only over- 
stocked with its ow 11 workmen, but with the 
overflowings of all the other classes, the com- 
petition for employment would be so great in 
it, as to reduce the w'ages of labour to the 
most miserable and scanty subsistence of the 
labourer. Many would not be able to find 
employment even upon these hard terms, but 
wmuld either starve, or be driven to seek a sub- 
sistence, either by begging, or by the perpetra- 
tion^ perhaps, of the greatest enormities. Want, 
famine, and moi tality, would immediately pre- 
vail in that class, and from thence extend them- 
selves to all the superior classes, till the number 
of inhabitants in the country was reduced to 
what could easily be maintained by the reve- 
nue and stock wffiich remained in it, and w’hich 
had escaped either the tyranny or calamity 
which had destroyed the rest. This, perhaps, 
is nearly tlie present state of Bengal, and of 
some other of the English settlements in the 
East Indies. In a fertile country, which had 
before been much depopulated, where sub- 
sistence, consequently, should not be very dif- 
ficult, and where, notwithstanding, three or 
four hundred thousand people die of hunger 
in one year, w’e maybe assured that the funds 
destined for tJie maintenance of the labouring 
poor aie fast decaying. The difference be- 
tween the genius of the British constitution, 
which protects and governs North America, 
and that of the mercantile company which op- 
presses and dominecis in the Indies, 

cannot, perhaps, be better illustrated tlian by 
the different state of those countries. 

The liberal reward of labour, therefore, as 
it is the necessary effect, so it is the natural 
symptom of increasing national wealth. The 
scanty maintenance of the labouring poor, on 
the other hand, is the natural symptom that 
things are at a stand, and their starving con- 
dition, that they are going fast backwards. 

In Great Britain, the w^ages of labour seem, 
in the present times, to be evidently more 
than what is precisely noccssaiy to enable the 
labourer to bring up a family. In order to 
satisfy ourselves upon this point, it will not 
be necessary to enter into any tedious or 
doubtful calculation of what may be the low 
est sum upon which it is possible to do this 
'Hiere are many plain symptoms, that the 
wages of labour are nowhere in this countiy 
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regulated by this lowest rate, which is con- 
sistent with common humanity. 

First, in almost every part of Great Britain 
there is a distinction, even in the lowest spe- 
cies of labour, between summer and winter 
wages. Summer wages are always highest. 
But, on account of the extraordinary expense 
of fuel, the maintenance of a family is most 
expensive in winter. Wages, therefore, being 
higbest when this expense is lowest, it seems 
evident that they aie not regulated by what 
is necessary for this expense, but by the quan- 
tity and supposed value of the woik. A la- 
bourer, it may be said, indeed, ought to save 
part of his summer wages, in order to defray 
his winter expense ; and that, through the 
whole year, they do not exceed what is neces- 
sary to maintain his family through the whole 
year. A slave, however, or one absolute!}’- 
dependent on us for immediate subsistence, 
would not be treated in this manner. His 
daily subsistence would be proportioned to his 
daily necessities. 

Secondly, the wages of labour do not, in 
Great Britain, fluctuate with the price of pro- 
visions. These vary everywhere from year to 
year, frequently from month to montli. But 
in many places, the money pi ice of labour re- 
mains uniformly the same, sometimes for half 
a century together. If, in these places, there- 
fore, the labouring poor can maintain their fa- 
milies in dear years, they must be at their case 
in times of moderate plenty, and in aflliience 
m those of extraordinary cheapness. The higli 
pi ice of pro\isions during these ten years pa-.t, 
has not, in many paits of the kingdom, been 
accompanied with any sensible rise in the mo- 
ney piice of labour. It has, indeed, in some; 
owing, probably, more to the increase of the 
demand for labour, than to that of the price 
of pi ovisions. 

Thirdly, as the price of provisions varies 
more from year to year than the wages of la- 
bour, so, on the other hand, the wages of la- 
bour vary more from place to place than the 
price of provisions. The pi ices of biead and 
butchers’ meat are generally the same, or veiy 
nearly the same, through the greater part of 
the united kingdom. These, and most other 
things which are sold by retail, the way in 
which the labouring poor buy all tilings, are 
generally fully as cheap, or cheaper, in great 
towns than in the remoter paits of the coun- 
ti*y, for reasons -w'hich I shall have occauon to 
explain hereafter. But the wages of labour 
in a great town and its neighbourhood, are 
frequently a fourth or a fifth part, twenty or 
five-and- twenty per cent, higher tluii at a few 
miles distance. Eighteen pence a day may 
be reckoned the common piice of labour in 
London and its neighbourhood. At a few 
miles distance, it falls to fourteen and fifteen 
pence. Tenpence may be reckoned its price 
in Edinburgh and its neighbourhood. At a 
tew miles distance, it falls to eightpence, the 


usual price of common labour through the 
greater pai t of the low country of Scotland, 
where it varies a good deal less than in Eng- 
land. Such a difference of prices, which, it 
seems, is not always sufficient to transport a 
man fronn one parish to another, w’-ould neces- 
sarily occasion so great a transportation of the 
most bulky commodities, not only from one 
parish to another, but from one end of the king- 
dom, almost from one end of the world to the 
other, as -w’-ould soon reduce them more nearly 
to a level. After all that has been said of the 
levity and inconstancy of Imman natine, it 
appears evidently fiom experience, that man 
is, of all sorts of luggage, the most difficult to 
be transported. If the labouring poor, there- 
fore, can maintain their families in those parts 
of the kingdom where the price of labour is 
lowest, they must be in affluence where it is 
highest. 

Fourthly, the variations in the price of la- 
bour not only do not correspond, either in 
place or time, wdth tliose in the price of pro- 
visions, but they are frequently quite opposite. 

Grain, the food of the common people, is 
dearer in Scotland than in England, whence 
Scotland receives almost every year very large 
supplies. But English corn must be sold 
dearer in Scotland, the country to which it is 
brought, than in England, the country fiom 
which it comes; and in pioportion to its qua- 
lity It cannot be sold dearer in Scotland than 
the Scotch coin that comes to the same mar. 
ket in competition wdtii it. The quality of 
grain depends chiefly upon the quantity of 
flour or meal wliich it yields at the mill ; and, 
in this respect, English grain is so much su- 
perior to the Scotch, that tliough often dearei 
in appeal ance, or in ])roportion to the measure 
of its bulk, it is generally cheiiper in reality, 
or in proportion to its quality, or even to the 
measure of its weight. The price of labour, 
on the contrary, is dearer in England than in 
Scotland. If the labouring poor, therefore, 
can maintain their families in the one part of 
the united kingdom, they must lie in affluence 
in the other. Oatmoai, indeed, supplies the 
common people in Scotland with the greatest 
and the best part of their food, which is, in 
general, much inferior to that of their neigh- 
bours of the same rank in England. Tiiis 
difference, how'ever, in the mode of their sub- 
sistence, is not the cause, but the effect, of 
the difference in their wages ; though, by a 
strange misapprehension, I liave frequently 
heard it represented as the cause. It is not 
because one man keeps a coach, wdiile his 
neighbour walks a-foot, that the one is rich, 
and the other poor; hut because the one is 
rich, he keeps a coach, and because the othei 
is poor, he walks a-foot. 

During the course of the last century, tak- 
ing one year with anothei, grain w’as dearer 
in both parts of the united kingdom than dur- 
tiig that of the present. This is a matter of 
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fact whidi faimol now admit of any reason- 
al)!e doubt ; and the proof of it is, if pos'Nible, 
^till more decisive with rej^ard to Scotland 
tiuin with regard to England. It is in Scot- 
land suppoiteU by the evidence of the public 
bars, annual \aIuations made upon oath, ac> 
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subject In 16\S8, Mr Gregoxy King, who e 
skill in political aiithmetic is so much extol- 
led by Dr Daveiiunt, computed tiie ordinal) 
income of labourers and out-sei vants to la 
fifteen ])ounds a-year to a family, uhich he 
supposed to consist, one with another, of tmxe 


cording to the actual state of the markets, of! and a half })ersons. His calculation, theic 
ail the diderent sorts of grain in every iliffei- lore, though diiTerent in appearance, correo- 
ent comity of Scotland. If such direct jn oof' ponds \ei y nearly at bottom w ith that of J uclge 

Hales, Both suppose the ncekly expense cl 

such families to he about twenty-pence a-head. 
Both the pecuniary income and expense el 
sucii families have increased considerably sincvi 
that time through the greater jiart of the king- 
dom, in some places more, and in some lest, 
though perhaps scaice anywhere so much 
some exaggerated ai-counts of the present wagci 
of labour have lately represented them to the 
public. The price of labour, it must be ob- 
served, cannot be ascertained veiy accuraielv 
anywhere, different prices being often paid at 
the same place and for the same soit of Ja- 


could require any collateral evidence to coii- 
tiim it, I would observe, that this ha'i like- 
wise been the case in France, and probably in 
must other parts of Europe. With regaid to 
France, there is the clearest proof. But though 
it i-, certain, that in both parts of the united 
kingdom grain was somewhat dearer in the 
last century tlian in the present, it is equally 
certaJn that labour was much cheaper. If the 
labouring poor, therefore, could bring up their 
families then, they must be much more at 
their ease now. In the last century, the most 
usual (lav-wages of common labour through 


the greater part of Scotland weie '-ix pence in | bo«ir, not only according to the different abb 
summer, and fivepence in winter. Three shil- ' bties of the w'orkman, but accordmg 
lings a-vveek, the same pric.e,.^*very nearly still j tasiness or hardness of the master^ Mhere 
continues to be paid in some paits of the I wages are not regulated by iavv', al. that we 
Highlands and Western islands. Through ' tan pretend ^'to cleteniiine is, what aie the 
die greater part of the Low country, the most most usual; and experience seems to shew 
usual wages of common labour aie now eight- that law can never regulate them properly, 
pence a-dayj tenpence, sometimes a shilling, i though it has often pretended to do so, 


about Edinbmgh, in the counties which bor- 
der upon England, probably on account of' 


The real recompence of labour, the leal 
(juautity of the necessaries and conveniencies 


that neighbourliood, and in a few otlior places | of life which it can prociiiv to the labourer, 
where there lias lately been a considerable lise has, during the course of the present century, 
in the demand for labour, about Glasgow, j inci eased perhaps in a still gi eater proportion 
Carrun, Ayrshire, &c. In Enghind, the im-ithan its money price. Nut only giain has be- 
provements of agriculture, manufactures, and I come somewhat cheaper, but m.uiy other 
commerce, began much earlier than in Scot- i things, from which the industrious poor derive 
land, 'file demand for labour, and conse- ' air agreeable and wholesome vaiiety of food, 
({uently its price, must necessarily have in- have become a great deal cheaper. Eotafoes, 


creased with those iinpiovemcnts. In the last 
century, accordingly, as well a> in the present, 
the wages of labour were higher in Enghmd 
than in Scotland. Tliey have risen, too, con- 
siderahiy since that time, though, on account 
of the greater variety of wages paid there in 
dillerent places, it is more ditBcult to ascer- 
tain how much. In 16T4, the pay of a foot 
soldier was the same as in the present times, 
eightpence a-day. When it was first estab- 
lislied, it would naturally be regulated by the 
usual wages of common labourers, t!»e rank 
of people from which foot soldiers are com- 
monly drawn. Lord-chief -justice Hales, who 
ivrote in the time of Charles IJ. computes the 
accessary expense of <i labourer’s family, con- 
sisting of six persons, the father and mothe**, 
two children able to do something, and two 
not able, at ten shillings a-week, or twenty-six 
pounds a-year. If they cannot earn this by 
their labour, they must make it up, he sup- 
poses, either by bepiug or stealing. He ap- 
pears to have emiuired very eurefully into this 


for examph\ do not at present, through tlie 
gi eater pait (5f the kingdom, cost half tiic 
price which they used to do thirty or forty 
years ago. The same thing may be said or 
turnips, cai rots, cabbages ; things which were 
formerly never raised but by the spade, but 
which are now commonly i*aised by the plough. 
All sort of garden stud, too, has become cheap- 
er. The greater part of the apples, and ev en 
of the onions, consuTned in Great Britain, 
were, in the lastcentuiy, imported from Flan- 
ders. The great imjirovcments in the coarser 
munufactoi les of both linen and woollen cloth 
furnish the labourers with cheaper and better 
clothing ; and those in the manufactories of 
the coarser metals, with cheaper and better in- 
htruments of trade, as w^ell as with many a- 
greeable and convenient pieces (^f household 
furniture. Soap, salt, candles, leatner, and 
fermented liquors, have, indeed, become a 


* See Ins s(siieme for Uie maintenance of the pour, m 
BnrnN ot the I Kjr Ltot 
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good deal dearer, diiefly from the taxes which 
have been laid upon them. The quantity of 
these, however, which the labouring poor are 
r.. i under any necessity of consuming, is so very 

; I small, that the increase in their price does not 

1 compensate the diminution in that of so many 

other things. The common complaint, that 
I- luxury extends itself even to the lowest ranks 

J of the people, and that the labouring poor will 

i not now be contented with the same food, 

I I clothing, and lodging, which satisfied them in 

former times, may convince us that it is not 
the money price of labour only, but its real 
recoiiipence, which has augmented. 

Is this improvement in the circumstances of 
the lower ranks of the people to be regarded 
as an advantage, or as an inconveniency, to 
the society ? The answer seems at first abun- 
dantly plain. Servants, labourers, and\%ork- 
men of different kinds, make up the far great- 
er part of every great political society. But 
what improves the circumstances of the great- 
er part, can never be regarded as any incoii- 
veiiiency to the whole. No society can surely 
be flourishing and happy, of which the far 
greater part of the members are poor and mi- 
serable. It is but equity, besides, that they 
who feed, clothe, and lodge the whole body 
of the people, should have such a share of the 
produce of their own labour as to be them- 
selves tolerably well fed, clothed, and lodged. 

Poverty, though it no doubt discourages, 
does not always prevent, marriage. It seems 
even to be favourable to generation. A half- 
starved Highland woman frequently bears more 
than twenty children, while a pampered fine 
lady is often incapable of bearing any, and is 
generally exhausted by two or three. Bar- 
renness, so frequent among wmmen of fashion, 
is very rare among those of inferior station, 
r^uxury, in the fair sex, while it inflames, per- 
haps, the passion for enjoyment, seems always 
to weaken, and frequently to destroy altogeth- 
er, the powers of generation. 

But poverty, though it does not prevent the 
generation, is extremely unfavourable to the 
rearing of children. The tender plant is pro- 
duced ; but in so cold a soil, and so severe a 
climate, soon withers and dies. It is not un- 
common, I have been frequently told, in the 
Highlands of Scotland, for a mother who has 
bom twenty children not to have two alive, 
Se\eral officers of great experience have as- 
sured me, that, so far from recruiting their 
regiment, they have never been able to supply 
it with drums and fifes, from all the soldiers’ 
children that were born in it. A greater num- 
ber of fine children, however, is seldom seen 
anywhere than about a barrack of soldiers. 
Very few of them, it seems, arrive at the age 
of thirteen or fourteen. In some places, one 
half the children die before they are four years 
of age, in many places before they are seven, 
and in almost all places before are nine 
or ten. This great mortality, fiow'cver w'ill 
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everywhere be found cliielly among tlie chil 
dren of the common people, who cannot afford 
to tend them with the same care as those of 
better station. Though their marriages aro 
generally more fruitful than those of peoph* 
of fashion, a smaller proportion of their chil- 
dren arrive at maturity. In foundling hos- 
pitals, and among the cliildren brought up by 
parish charities, the mortality is still greatci 
than among those of the common people. 

Every species of animals natuially multi- 
plies in proportion to the means of their sub- 
sistence, and no species can ever multiply be- 
yond it. But in civilized society, it is only 
among the inferior ranks of people that the 
scantiness of subsistence can set limits to the 
further multiplication of the human species ; 
and it can do so in no other way than by de 
stroying a great part of the children which 
their fruitful marriages produce. 

The liberal reward of labour, by enabling 
them to provide better for their children, and 
consequently to bring up a greater number, 
naturally tends to widen and extend those li- 
mits. It deserves to be remarked, loo, that it 
necessarily does this as nearly as possible in 
the proportion which the demand for labour 
requires If this demand is continually in- 
creasing, the reward of labour must necessari- 
ly encourage in such a manner the marriage 
and multiplication of labourers, as may enable 
them to supply that continually increasing de- 
mand by a continually increasing population. 
If the reward should at any time be less than 
what was requisite for this purpose, the de- 
ficiency of hands would soon raise it ; and if 
it sliould at any time be more, their excessive 
multiplication would soon lower it to this ne- 
cessary rate. The market would be so much 
understocked with labour in the one case, and 
so much overstocked m the other, as would 
soon force back its price to that proper rata 
which the circumstances of the society requir- 
ed. It is in this manner that the demand for 
men, like that for any other commodity, ne- 
cessarily regulates the production of men, 
quickens it when it goes on too slowly, and 
stops it when it advances too fast. It is this 
demand which regulates and determines the 
state of propagation in all the different coun- 
tries of the world ; in North America, in Eu- 
rope, and in China ; which renders it rapidly 
progressive in the first, slow and gradual in 
the second, and altogether stationary in the 
last. 

Tlie wear and tear of a slave, it has been 
said, is at the expense of his master ; but that 
of a free servant is at his own expense. The 
wear and tear of the latter, however, is, in 
reality, as much at the expense of his master 
as that of the fonner. The wages paid to 
journeymen and servants of every kind must 
be such as may enable them, one with anothei*, 
to continue the race of jouyneymen and ser- 
vants, according as the increasing, diminish- 
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ing, or stationary demand of the society, may 
nappen to require. But though the wear and 
tear of a free servant he equally at the ex- 
pense of his master, it generally costs him 
much less than that of a slave. The fund 
destined for replacing or repairing, if I may 
»ay so, the wear and tear of the slave, is com- 
monly managed by a negligent master or 
careless oveiseer. Tliat destined for perform- 
ing the same office with regard to the free- 
man is managed by the freeman himself. 
The disorders which generally prevail in the 
economy of the rich, naturally introduce 
themselves into the management of the for- 
mer ; the strict frugality and parsimonious 
attention of the poor as naturally establish 
themselves in that of the latter. Under such 
diderent management, the same purpose must 
require very different degrees of expense to 
execute it. It appears, accordingly, from the 
experience of all ages and nations, I believe, 
that the woik done by freemen comes cheaper 
in the end than that performed by slaves. It 
is found to do so even at Boston, New-York, 
and Pliiladelphia, where the wages of com- 
mon labour arc so very high. 

The liberal reward of labour, therefore, aa 
it is the cdect of increasing wealth, so it is 
Ihe cause of increasing population. To com- 
plain of it, is to lament over the necessary 
cause and effect of the greatest public pros- 
perity. 

It deserves to be remarked, perhaps, that it 
is in ffie progressive state, while the society is 
advancing to the further acquisition, rather 
than when it has acquired its full complement 
of riches, that the condition of the labouring 
poor, of the great body of the people, seems 
to he the happiest and the most comfortable. 
It is hard in the stationary, and miserable in 
the declining state. The progressive state is, 
in reality, the cheerful and the hearty state to 
all the different orders of the society ; the 
stationary is dull ; the declining melancholy. 

The liberal reward of labour, as it encour- 
afi^es the piopagation, so it increases the in- 
dustry of the common people. The wages of 
labour are the encouiagement of industry, 
which, like every other human quality, im- 
proves in proportion to the encouragement it 
receives. A plentiful subsistence increases 
the bodily strength of the labourer, and the 
comfortable hope of bettering his condition, 
and of ending his days, perhaps, in ease and 
plenty, animates him to exert that strength to 
the utmost. Where wages are high, accord- 
ingly, we shall always find the workmen more 
active, diligent, and expeditious, than where 
they are low ; in England, for example, than 
in Scotland j in the neighbourhood of great 
towns, than in remote country places. Some i 
workmen, indeed, when tliey can earn in four ; 
days what will maintain them through the 
week, will be idle the other three. This, how- 
ever. is by no means the case with the greater 


part. Workmen, on the contrary, when they 
are liberally paid by the piece, are very apt to 
overwork themselves, and to ruin their health 
and constitution in a few years. A carpenter 
in London, and in some other places, is not 
supposed to last in his utmost vigour above 
eight years. Something of the same kind 
happens in many other trades, in which the 
workmen are paid by the piece ; as they ge- 
nerally are in manufactures, and even in 
country labour, wherever wages are higher 
than ordinary. Almost every class of artifi- 
cers is subject to some peculiar infirmity oc- 
casioned by excessive application to their pe- 
culiar species of work. Ramuzzini, an emi- 
nent Italian physician, has written a particu- 
lar book concerning such diseases. We do 
not reckon our soldiers the most industrious 
set of people among us; yet when soldiers 
have been employed in some particular sorts 
of work, and liberally paid by the piece, their 
officers have frequently been obliged to stipu- 
late with the undertaker, that they should not 
be allowed to earn above a certain sum every 
day, according to the rate at which they were 
paid. Till this stipulation was made, mutual 
emulation, and the desire of greater gain, 
frequently prompted them to overwork them- 
selves, and to hurt their health by excessive 
labour. Excessive application, during four 
days of the week, is frequently the real cause 
of the idleness of die other three, so much and 
so loudly complained of. Great labour, either 
of mind or body, continued for several days 
together is, in most men, naturally followed 
by a great desire of relaxation, which, if not 
restrained by force, or by some strong neces- 
sity, is almost irresistible. It is the call of 
nature, which requires to be relieved by some 
indulgence, sometimes of ease only, but some- 
I times too of dissipation and diversion. If it 
is not complied with, the consequences arc 
often dangerous and sometimes fatal, and 
such as almost always, sooner or later, bring 
on the peculiar infiraiity of the trade. If 
masters would always listen to the dictates of 
reason and humanity, they have frequently 
occasion rather to moderate, than to animate 
the application of many of their workmen. It 
will be found, I believe, in every sort of trade, 
that the man who works so moderately, as to 
be able to work constantly, not only preserves 
his health the longest, but, in the course of 
the year, executes the greatest quantity of 
woik. 

In cheap years it is pretended, workmen 
are generally more idle, and in dear times 
more industrious than ordinary A plentiful 
subsistence, therefore, it has been concluded, 
relaxes, and a scanty one quickens their in- 
dustry, That a little more plenty than ordi- 
nary may render some workmen idle, cannot 
be well doubted ; but that it should have this 
effect upon the greater part, or that men in 
general should work better when they are ill 
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fed, than wlien they are weh fed, when they 
are disheartened than when they are in good 
spirits, wdien they are frequently sick than 
when they are generally in good health, seems 
not very probable. Years of dearth, it is to 
oe observed, are generally among tlie com- 
mon people years of sickness and mortality, 
which cannot fail to diminish the produce of 
theii industry. 

In years of plenty, servants frequently leave 
their master^, and trust their subsistence to 
what they can make by their own industry. 
But the same cheapness of provisions, by in- 
creasing the fund which is destined for the 
maintenance of servants, encourages masters, 
farmers especially, to employ a greater number. 
Farmers, upon such occasions, expect more pro- 
fit from their corn by maintaining a few more 
labouring servants, than by selling it at a low 
pi ice in tlie market. The demand for servants 
increases, while the number of those who offer 
to supply that demand diminishes. The price 
of labour, therefore, frequently rises in cheap 
years. 

In years of scarcity, the difficulty and un- 
certainty of subsistence make all such people 
eager to return to service. But the high price 
of provisions, by diminishing the funds des- 
tined for the maintenance of servants, disposes 
masteis rather to diminish than to increase the 
number of those they have. In dear years, 
too, poor independent workmen frequenth 
consume the little stock witli which they had 
used to supply themselves with tlie materials 
of their work, and are obliged to become jour- 
neymen for subsistence. More people w'ant 
employment than easily get it ; many are will- 
ing to take it upon lower terms than ordinary; 
and the wages of both servants and journey- 
men frequently sink in dear years. 

Masters of all sorts, therefore, frequently 
make better bargains with their servants in 
dear than in cheap years, and find diem more 
humble and dependent in the former than in 
the latter. They naturally, therefore, com- 
mend the foi'mer as more favourable to indus- 
try. Landlords and farmers, besides, tw^o of 
the largest classes of masters, have another 
reason for being pleased with dear years. The 
rents of the one, and the profits of the other, 
depend very much upon the price of pro\i- 
sions. Nothing can be more absurd, how- 
ever, than to imagine that men in general 
should work less when they work for them- 
selves, than when they work for other people. 
A poor independent workman will generally 
be more industrious than even a journeyman 
who w'orks by the piece. The one enjoys tlie 
whole produce of his owm industry, the other 
shares it with his master. The one, in his 
separate independent state, is less liable to 
the temptations of bad company, wiiich, in 
large manufactories, so frequently niin the 
morals of the other. The siiperiurity of the 
independent workman over thos^ servants who 
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are hired by the montn or by the year, and 
whose wages and maintenance are the same, 
whether they do much or do little, is likely tc 
be still greater. Cheap years tend to increase 
the proportion of independent workmen to 
journeymen and servants of all kinds, and 
dear years to diminish it. 

A French author of great knowledge and 
ingenuity, Mr Messaiice, receiver of the tail- 
lies in the election of St Etienne, endeavours 
to shew that the poor do more work in cheap 
than in dear years, by comparing the quantity 
and value of the goods made upon those dif- 
ferent occasions in three different manufac- 
tures ; one of coarse woollens, carried on at 
Elbeuf; one of linen, and another of silk, 
both which extend through the wliole ge- 
nerality of Rouen. It appears from his ac- 
count, which is copied from the registers of 
the public offices, that the quantity and value 
of the goods made in all those three manufac- 
tories has generally been greater in cheap than 
in dear years, and that it has always been 
greatest in the cheapest, and least in the dear- 
est years. All the three seem to bo stationary 
manufactures, or which, though their produce 
may vary somewdiat from year to year, are, up- 
on the whole, neither going backwards nor 
forwards. 

The manufacture of linen in Scotland, and 
that of coarse woollens in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, are growing manufactures, of which 
the produce is generally, though with some 
variations, increasing both in quantity and va- 
lue. Upon examining, however, the accounts 
which have been published of their annual 
•produce, I have not been able to observe that 
its variations have had any sensible connection 
with the dearness or cheapness of the seasons. 
In 1740, a year of great scarcity, both manu- 
factures, indeed, appear to have declined very 
considerably. But in 1756, another year OJ 
great scarcity, the Scotch manufactures made 
more than ordinary advances. The Yorkshire 
manufacture, indeed, declined, and its pro- 
duce did not rise to what it had been in 1755, 
till 1766, after the repeal of the American 
stamp act. In that and the following year, 
it greatly exceeded what it had ever been be- 
fore, and it has continued to advance ever 
since. 

The produce of all great manufactures for 
distant sale must necessarily depend, not so 
much upon the dearness or cheapness of tlie 
seasons in the countries where they are carried 
on, as upon the circumstances which affect the 
demand in the countries where they are con- 
sumed ; upon peace or w^ar, upon the prospe- 
rity or declension of other rival manufactures, 
and upon the good or bad humour of their 
principal customers. A great part of the ex- 
lyaordinary work, besides, which is probably 
done in cheap years, never enters the public 
registers of manufactures. The men-servants, 
who leave their masters, become independent 
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labourers. The women return to their pa~ 
rents, and commonly spin, in order to make 
clothes for themselves and their families. 
Even the independent workmen do not always 
work for public sale, but are employed by 
some of their neighbours in manufactures for 
family use. The produce of their labour, 
therefore, frequently makes no figure in those 
public registers, of which the records are some- 
times published with so much parade, and 
from which our merchants and manufacturers 
would often vainly pretend to announce the 
prosperity or declension of the greatest em- 
pires. 

'rbough the variations in the price of labour 
not only do not always correspond with those 
m the price of provisions, but are frequently 
quilt! opposite, we must not, upon this ac- 
count, imagine that the price of provisions has 
no influence upon that of labour. The money 
price of labour is necessarily regulated by two 
circumstances; the demand for labour, and 
the price of the necessaries and conveniencies 
of life. The demand for labour, according as 
it happens to be increa<^ing, stationary, or de- 
clining, or to require an increasing, station- 
ary, or declining population, determines the 
quantities of the necessaiies and conveniencies 
of life which must be given to the labourer ; 
and the money price of labour is determined 
by what is requisite for purchasing this quan- 
tity. Though the money price of labour, 
therefore, is sometimes high where the price 
of provisions is low, it would be still higher, 
the demand continuing the same, if the price 
of provisions w'as high. 

It is because the demand for labour in- 
creases in years of sudden and extraordinary 
plenty, and diminishes in those of sudden and 
extraordinary scarcity, that the money price of 
labour sometimes rises in the one, and sinks 
in the other. 

In a year of sudden and extraordinary plen- 
ty, there are funds in the hands of many of 
the employers of industry, sufficient to main- 
tain and employ a greater numbei* of industri- 
ous people than had been employed the year 
before ; and this extraordinary number cannot 
always be had. Those masters, therefore, who 
w'ant more workmen, bid against one another, 
in order to get them, which sometimes raises 
both the real and the money price of their la- 
bour. 

The contrary of this happens m a year of 
sudden and extraordinary scarcity. The funds 
destined for employing industry are less than 
they had been the year befoie. A consider- 
able number of people are thrown out of em- 
ployment, who bid one against another, in or- 
der to get it, which sometimes lowers both the 
real and the money price of labour. In 
a year of extraordinary scarcity, many people 
were willing to work for bare subsistence. In 
the succeeding years of plenty, it w^as more 
difficult to got labourers and servants 


Tlie scarcity of a dear year, by diminishing 
the demand for labour, tends to low^r its 
price, as the high price of provisions tends to 
raise it. The plenty of a cheap year, on the 
contrary, by increasing the demand, tends to 
raise the price of labour, as the cheapness of 
provisions tends to lower it. In the ordinary 
variations of the prices of provisions, those 
two opposite causes seem to counterbalance 
one another, which is probably, in part, the 
reason why the wages of labour are every- 
where so much more steady and permanent 
than the price of provisions. 

The increase in the wages of labour neces- 
sarily increases the price of many commodi- 
ties, by increasing that part of it which rc&olves 
itself into wages, and so far tends to diminish 
their consumption, both at home and abroad. 
The same cause, however, wdiich raises the 
wages of labour, the increase of stock, tends 
to increase its productive powers, and to make 
a smaller quantity of labour produce a greater 
quantity of work. The owner of the stock 
which employs a great number of labourers 
necessarily endeavours, for his own advantage, 
to make such a proper division and distribu- 
tion of employment, that they may be enabled 
to produce the greatest quantity of work pos- 
sible, For the same reason, he endeavours to 
supply them with the best machineiy which 
either he or they can think of. What takes 
place among the labourers in a particular 
workhouse, takes place, for the same reason, 
among those of a great society. The greater 
their number, the more they naturally divide 
themselves into different classes and subdivi- 
sions of employments. More heads are oc- 
cupied in inventing the most proper machinery 
for executing the work of each, and it is, 
therefore, more likely to be invented. There 
aie many commodities, therefore, which, in 
consequence of these improvements, come to 
be produced by so much less labour than be- 
fore, that tlie increase of its price is more than 
compensated by the diminution of its quantity. 

Notes 10, 11. 


CHAP. IX. 

OF THE PROFITS OF STOCK. 

The rise and fall in the profits of stock de- 
pend upon the same causes with the rise and 
fall in the wages of labour, the increasing or 
declining state of the wealth of the society; 
but those causes affect the one and the other 
very difierently. 

The increase of stock, which raises wages, 
tends to lower profit. When the stocks of 
many rich merchants are turned into the same 
trade, their mutual competition naturally tends 
to loMCi its profit; and vhen there is a like 
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ijicrea'^e of fatock in all the dilFerent trades 
carried on in the same society, the same com- 
petition must produce ihe same effect in tliem 
all. 

It is not easy, it has already been observed, 
to ascertain what are the average wages of la- 
bour, even in a particular place, and at a par- 
ticular time. We can, even in this case, sel- 
dom determine more than wliat are the most 
usual wages. But even this can seldom be 
done with regard to the profits of stock. Pro- 
fit is so very iluctuating, that tlie person who 
carries on a particular trade, cannot always 
tell you Iiimself what is the average of his an- 
nual profit. It is affected, not only by every 
vaiiation of price in the commodities which 
ne deals in, but by the good or bad fortune 
both of his rivals and of his customeis, and by 
a thousand other accidents, to which goods, 
when canned either by sea or by land, or even 
w'heii stored in a warehouse, are liable. It 
vaiies, therefore, not only from year to year, 
but from day to day, and almost from hour to 
hour. To ascertain what is the average pro- 
fit of all the diflerent trades carried on in a 
great kingdom, must be much more difficult; 
and to judge of what it may have been for- 
merly, or in remote periods of time, with any 
degree of precision, must be altogether impos- 
sible. 

But though it may be impossible to deter- 
mine, M’ith any degree of precision, what are 
or were the average profits of slock, either in 
the present or in ancient times, some notion 
may bo formed of them from the intercot of 
money. It may be laid down as a maxim, 
that wherever a great deal can be made by the 
use of money, a great deal v, 111 commonly he 
given for the use of it; and that, wherever 
little can be made by it, less will commonly 
he given for it. Accordingly, therefore, as 
the usual market rate of interest varies i!i any 
country, we may be assured that the ordinary 
profits of stock must vaiy with it, must sink 
as it sinks, and rise as it rises. The progress 
of interest, therefore, may lead us to form 
some notion of the progress of profit. 

By the 87th of Henry VIII. all interc'it 
above ten per cent, was declared unlawful. 
Moie, it seems, liad sometimes been taken be- 
fore that. In the reign of Edward VI. reli- 
gious zeal proliibited all interest. This pro- 
hibition, how^ever, like all others of the same 
kind, is said to have produced no effect, and 
probably rather inci eased than diminished the 
e\il of usury. The statute of Henry VIII. 
ivas revived by the 1 8tli of Elizabeth, cap. 8. 
and ten per cent, continued to be the legal 
rate of interest till the 21st of James I. when 
it w'as restricted to eight per cent. It w^as re- 
duced to six per cent, soon after the Restor- 
ation, and by the 1 2th of Queen Anne, to five 
per cent. All these different statutory regu- 
lationa seem to have been made w’ith great 
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propriety. They seem to irave followea, ana 
not to have gone before, the market rate of 
interest, or the rate at wdiich people of good 
credit usually borrowed. Since the time of 
Queen Anne, five per cent, seems to have been 
rather above than below the market rate. Be- 
fore the late war, the government borrow'ed 
at three per cent, ; and people of good credit 
in the capital, and in many other parts of the 
kingdom, at three and a-half, four, and four 
and a-half per cent. 

Since the time of Henry VIII. the wealth 
and revenue of the country have been conti- 
nually advancing, and in the course of their 
progress, their pace seems rather to have been 
gradually accelerated than retarded. They 
seem not only to have been going on, but to 
have been going on faster and faster. The 
wages of labour have been continually increas- 
ing during the same period, and, in the great- 
er part of the different branches of trade and 
manufactures, the profits of stock have been 
diminishing. 

It generally requires a greater stock to 
carry on any sort of trade in a great town 
than in a country village. The great stocks 
employed in every branch of trade, and the 
number of rich competitors, generally i educe 
the rate of piofit in the former below what it 
is in the latter. But the wages of labour are 
generally higher in a great town than in a 
country village. In a thriving towm, the peo* 
pie w'ho have great stocks to employ, fi'eciuent- 
ly cannot get the number of workmen they 
w-ant, and therefore bid against one another, 
in order to get as many as they can, wliich 
raises the wages of labour, and low^ers the pro- 
fits of stock. In the remote paits of the 
country, there is frequently not stock suffi- 
cient to employ all the people, who iherefoie 
bid against one another, in order to get em- 
ployment, which low'ers the WMges of lahoqr, 
ami raises the profits of stock. 

In Scotland, though tlie legal rate of in- 
terest is the same as in England, the market 
rate is rather higher. People of the best cre- 
dit tliere seldom borrow' under five per cent. 
Even private bankers in Edinburgh give four 
per cent, upon tlieir promissory-notes, of 
wliicli payment, either in w’hole or in part, 
may be demanded at pleasure. Private bank- 
ers in London give no interest for the money 
which is deposited with them. There are few 
trades wliicli cannot be carried on with a 
smaller stock in Scotland tlian in England, 
The common rate of piofit, therefore, must 
be somew'hat greater. Hie wages of labour, 
it has already been observed, are low'er in 
Scotland than in England. The country, too, 
h not only much poorer, but the steps b;y 
w Inch it advances to a better condition, for ii 
IS evidently advancing, seem to be much slow- 
er and more tardy. 

The legal rate of interest m France has not 
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during the course of the present century, been 
always regulated by the market rate*. In 
1720, interest was reduced from the uventieth 
to the fiftieth penny, or from five to xwo per 
cent In 1724, it was raised to tlie thirtieth 
penny, or to three and a third per cent In 
1725, it was again raised to the twentieth 
penny, or to five per cent. In 1765, during 
the administration of Mr Laverdy, it was re- 
duced to the twenty-fifth penny, or to four 
per cent The Abba Terray raised it after- 
wards to the old rate of five per cent. The 
supposetl purpose of many of those violent re- 
ductions of interest was to prepare the way 
for reducing that of the public debts ; a pur- 
pose which has sometimes been executed. 
France is, perhaps, in the present time®, not 
so Kch a country as England; and though 
the legal rate of interest has in Fiance fre- 
quently been lower than in England, the 
market rate has generally been higher; for 
there, as in other countries, they have several 
very safe and easy methods of evading the law. 
The profits of trade, I have been assured by 
British merchants who had ti*aded in both 
countries, are higher in France than in Eng- 
land ; and it is no doubt upon this account, 
that many British subjects chuse rather to em- 
ploy their capitals in a country where trade is 
in disgrace, than in one where it is highly re- 
spected, The wages of labour are lower in 
Fiance than in England. When you go from 
Scotland to England, the difference which you 
may remark between the dress and counte- 
nance of the common people in the one coun- 
try and in the other, sufficiently indicates the 
difference in their condition. The contrast 
Is still greater when you return from France. 
France, though no doubt a richer country 
than Scotland, seems not to be going forw'ard 
so fast. It is a common and even a popular 
opinion in the country, that it is going back- 
wards ; an opinion which I apprehend, is ill- 
founded, even with regard to France, but 
which nobody can possibly entertain with re- i 
gard to Scotland, who sees the country now, 
and who saw it twenty or thirty years ago. | 
The province of Holland, on the other I 
nand, in proportion to the extent of its terri- i 
tory and the number of its people, is a richer 
countiy than England. The government there 
borrow at tu o per cent, and private people of 
good credit at three. The wages of labour 
arc said to be higher in Holland than in Eng- 
land, and the Dutch, it is well known, trade 
upon lower profits tlian any people in Eu- 
rope. The trade of Holland, it has been pre- 
tended by some people, is decaying, and it 
may perhaps be true that some particular 
branches of it are so; but these symptoms 
seem to indicate sufficiently that there is no 
general decay. When profit diminishes, mer- 

♦ See Benisiiri, Article Taux des Interests, tom. iii. 


chants are very apt to complain that trade d* 
cays, though the diminution of profit is th*? 
natural effhet of its prosperity, or of a greatei 
stock being employed in it than before. Dur- 
ing the late war, the Dutch gained the whole 
carrying trade of France, of wdiich they still 
retain a veiy large share. The great proper- 
ty which they pos'iCss both in French and 
English funds, about forty millions, it is said 
in the latter (in which, I suspect, however, 
there is a considerable exaggeration), the great 
sums which they lend to private people, in 
countries where the rate of interest is higher 
than in their own, are circumstances which no 
doubt demonstrate the redundancy of their 
stock, or that it has increased beyond what 
they can employ with tolerable profit in the 
proper business of their own country ; but 
they do not demonstrate that that business has 
decreased. As the capital of a private man, 
though acquired by a particular trade, may 
increase beyond what he can employ in it, and 
yet that trade continue to increase too, so may 
likewise the capital of a great nation. 

In our North American and West Indian 
colonies, not only the wages of labour, but the 
interest of money, and consequently the pro- 
fits of stock, are higher than in England. In 
the different colonies, both the legal and the 
market rate of interest run from six to eight 
per cent. High wages of labour and high 
profits of stock, however, are things, perhaps, 
which scarce ever go together, except in the 
peculiar circumstances of new colonies. A 
new colony must always, for some time, be 
more understocked in proportion to the extent 
of its territory, and more underpeopled in pro- 
portion to the extent of its stock, than the 
greater part of other countries. They have more 
land than they have stock to cultivate. What 
they have, therefore, is applied to the cultiva- 
tion only of what is most fertile and most ta- 
vourably situated, the land near the sea-shore, 
and along tlie banks of navigable rivers. 
Such land, too, is frequently purchased at a 
price below the value even of its natural pro- 
duce. Stock employed in the purchase and 
improvement of such lands, must yield a very 
large profit, and, consequently, afford to pay 
a very large interest. Its rapid accumulation 
in so profitable an employment enables the 
planter to inciease the number of his hands 
faster than he can find them in a new settle- 
ment. Those whom he can find, therefore 
are very liberally rewarded. As the colonr 
increases, the profits of stock gradually dimi- 
nish. When the most fertile and best situa- 
ted lands have been all occupied, less profit 
can be made by the cultivation of what is in- 
ferior both in soil and situation, and less in- 
terest can be afforded for the stock which is 
so employed In the greater part of our co- 
lonies, accordingly, both the legal and the 
market rate of interest have been consider- 
, ably reduced during the course of the present 
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century. As riches, improvement, and popu- 
lation, have increased, interest has declined. 
The wages of labour do not sink with tlie pro- 
mts of stock. The demand for labour increases 
with the increase of stock, whatever be its 
profits ; and after these are diminished, stock 
may not only continue to increase, but to in- 
crease mucli faster than before. It is with in- 
dustrious nations, who are advancing in the 
acquisition of lichcs, as with industrious indi- 
viduals. A great stock, though with small 
profits, generally increases faster than a small 
stock with great profits. Money, says the pro- 
verb, makes money. When you have got a 
little, it is often easy to get more. The great 
difficulty is to get that little. The connection 
between the increase of stock and that of in- 
dustry, or of tlie demand for useful labour, 
has partly been explained already, but will be 
explained more fully hereafter, in treating of 
the accumulation of stock. 

I'he acquisition of new territory, or of new 
branches of trade, may sometimes raise the 
profits of stock, and with them the interest of 
money, even in a country which is fast ad- 
vancing in the acquisition of riches, The 
stock of the country, not being sufficient for 
the whole accession of business which such ac- 
quisitions present to the different people among 
whom it is divided, is applied to those parti- 
cular branches only which afford the greatest 
profit. Part of what had before been employ- 
ed in other trades, is necessaiily withdrawn 
from them, and turned into some of the nevr 
and more profitable ones. In all those old 
trades, therefore, the competition comes to be 
less than before. The market comes to be 
less fully supplied with many different sorts 
of goods. Their price necessarily rises more 
01 less, and yields a greater profit to those who 
deal in them, who can, therefore, afford to 
borrow at a higher interest. For some time 
after the conclusion of the late war, not only 
private people of the best credit, but some of 
the greatest companies in London, commonly 
borrowed at five per cent, -who, before that, 
had not been used to pay more than four, and 
four and a half per cent. The great accession 
})0th of territory and trade by our acquisitions 
in North America and the West Indies, will 
sufficiently account for this, without suppos- 
ing any diminution in the capital stock of the 
society. So great an accession of new busi- 
ness to be carried on by the old stock, must 
necessarily have diminished the quantity em- 
ployed in a great number of particular branch- 
es, in which the competition being less, the 
profits must have been greater. I shall here- 
after have occasion to mention the reasons 
which dispose me to believe that the capital 
stock of Great Britain was not diminished, 
even by the enormous expense of the late w'ar. 

The diminution of the capital stock of the 
society, or of the funds destined for the main- 
tenance of industry, however, as it lowers the 
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wages of labour, so it raises the profits of 
stock, and consequently the interest of money. 
By the wages of labour being lowered, the 
owners of what stock remains in the society 
can bring their goods at less expense to mar 
ket than before ; and less stock being employ - 
ed in supplying the market than before, they 
can sell them dearer. TTieir goods cost them 
less, and they get more for them. Their pro- 
fits, therefore, being augmented at both ends, 
can well afibid a large interest. The great 
fortunes so suddenly and so easily acquired in 
Bengal and the other British settlements in 
the East Indies, may satisfy us, that as the 
w'ages of labour are very loiv, so the profits of 
stock arc very high in those ruined countries. 
The interest of money is proportionably so. 
In Bengal, money is frequently lent to the 
farmers at forty, fifty, and sixty per cent, and 
the succeeding crop is mortgaged for the pay- 
ment, As the profits which can afford such 
an interest must eat up almost the whole rent 
of the landlord, so such enormous usury must 
in its turn eat up the greater part of those 
profits. Before the fall of the Roman repub- 
lic, a usury of the same kind seems to have 
been common in the provinces, under the ruin- 
ous administration of their proconsuls. The 
virtuous Brutus lent money in Cyprus al 
eight-and-foity per cent, as we learn from the 
letters of Cicero. 

In a country which had acquired that fill! 
complement of riches which the nature of its 
soil and climate, and its situation with respect 
to other countries, allow’’cd it to acquire, which 
could, therefore, advance no further, and 
which was not going backw'ards, both the 
w'ages of labour and the profits of stock -would 
probably be very low-. In a country fully 
peopled in proportion to what either its terri- 
tory could maintain, Or its stock employ, the 
competition for employment wmuld necessarily 
be so great as to reduce the wages of labour 
to w’hat w’as barely sufficient to keep up tne 
number of labourers, and the countiy being 
already fully peopled, that number could ne- 
ver be augmented. In a country fully stock- 
ed in proportion to all the business it had to 
transact, as great a quantity of stock w'ould 
be employed in every paiticular branch as the 
nature and extent of the tiade wo ild admit. 
The competition, therefore, w'ould everywhere 
be as great, and, consequently, the oidinaiy 
profit as low as possible. 

But, perhaps, no country has ever yet ar. 
rived at this degree of opulence. China seems 
to have been long stationary, and had, prob- 
ably, long ago acquired that full complement 
of riches w'hich is consistent with the nature 
of its laws and institutions. But this com- 
plement may bo much inferior to what, with 
other laws and institutions, the nature of its 
soil, climate, and situation, might admit of, 
i A country which neglects or despises foreign 
commerce, and which admits t-he vessels of 
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foreign nations ixtto one or two of its ports on- 
ly, cannot transact the same quantity of busi- 
ness Wiiicli it might do with different laws 
and institutions. In a country, too, wliere, 
though the rich, or the owners of large capi- 
tals, enjoy a good deal of security, the poor, 
or the owners of small capitals, enjoy scarce 
any, but are liable, under the pretence of jus- 
tice, to be pillaged and plundered at any time 
by the inferior mandarins, the quantity of 
stocK employed in all the different branches of 
business transacted within it, can never be 
equal to what the nature and extent of that 
business might admit. In every different 
branch, the oppression of the poor must esta- 
blish the monopoly of the rich, who, by en- 
gtossing the whole trade to themselves, will 
be able to make very large profits. Twelve 
per cent, accordingly, is said to be tlie com- 
mon interest of money in China, and the or- 
dinary profits of stock must be sufficient to 
afford this large interest. 

A defect in the law may sometimes raise 
the rate of interest considerably above what 
the condition of flie country, as to wealth or 
poverty, would require. When the law does 
not enforce the performance of contiacts, it 
puts all borrowers nearly upon the same foot- 
ing with bankrupts, or people of doubtful 
credit, in better regulated countries. The un- 
certainty of recovering his money makes the 
lender exact the same usurious interest which 
is usually required from bankrupts. Among 
the barbarous nations who overran the western 
provinces of the Roman empire, the perfor- 
mance of contracts was left for many ages to 
the faith of the contracting parties. The 
courts of justice of their kings seldom inter- 
meddled in it. The high rate of interest 
which took place in those ancient times, may, 
perhaps, be partly accounted for fi om this 
can've, 

Wlien the law prohibit'^ inteie^t altogether, 
it docs not pi event it. Many people must 
borrow, and nobody will lend without such a 
consideration for the use of their money as is 
suitable, not only to what can be made by the 
use of it, but to the difficulty and danger of 
evading the law. The high rate of interest 
among all Mahometan nations is accounted for 
by M. Montesquieu, not from their poverty, 
but partly from this, and partly from the dif- 
ficulty of recovering the money. 

The lowest ordinary rate of profit must al- 
w'ays be something more than what is suffi- 
cient to compensate the occasional losses to 
which every employment of stock is exposed. 
It is this surplus only which is neat or clear 
profit. What is called gross profit, compre- 
hends^ frequently not only this suiqilus, but 
what is retained for compensating such extra- 
ordinary losses. The interest which the bor- 
row er can afford to pay is in proportion to the 
clear profit only. 

The lowest ordinary rate of interest must 


in the same manner, be something more than 
sufficient to compensate the occasional losses 
to which lending, even with tolerable pru- 
dence, is exposed. Were it not, mere charity 
or friendship could be the only motives foi 
lending. 

In a country which had acquired its full 
complement of riches, where, in every parti- 
cular branch of business, there was the great- 
est quantity of stock that could be employed 
in it, as the ordinary rate of clear profit would 
be very small, so the usual market rate of in- 
terest w hich could be afibrded out of it would 
be so low as to render it impossible for any 
but the very wealthiest people to live upon 
the interest of their money. All people of 
small or middling fortunes would be obliged 
to superintend themselves the employment of 
their oivn stocks. It would be necessary that 
almost every man should be a man of business, 
or engage in some sort of trade. The pro- 
vince of Holland seems to be approaching 
near to this state. It is there unfashionable 
not to be a man of business. Necessity 
makes it usual for almost every man to be so, 
and custom everywhere regulates fashion. As 
it is ridiculous not to dress, so is it, in some 
measure, not to be employed like other people. 
As a man of a civil profession seems awkward 
in a camp or a ganison, and is even in some 
danger of being despised there, so does an 
idle man among men of business. 

The highest ordinary rate of profit may be 
such as, in the price of the greater part of 
commodities, eats up the whole of wdiafc should 
go to the rent of the land, and leaves only 
w'hat is sufficient to pay the labour of prepar- 
ing and bringing them to market, according 
to the lowest rate at which labour can any- 
where be paid, the bare subsistence of the la- 
bourer. The workman must always have 
been fed in some way or other while he -was 
about the woik, but the landlord may not al- 
ways have been paid. The profits of the 
trade which the servants of the East India 
Company carry on in Bengal may not, per- 
haps, be very far from this rate. 

The proportion which the usual market 
rate of interest ought to bear to the ordinary 
rate of clear profit, necessarily varies as piofit 
rises or falls. Double interest is in Great 
Britain reckoned what the merchants call a 
good, moderate, reasonable profit ; terms 
w'hich, I apprehend, mean no more than a 
common and usual profit. In a country where 
the ordinary rate of clear profit is eight nr 
ten per cent, it may be reasonable tliat one 
half of it should go to interest, wherever busi- 
ness is carried on with borrowed money. The 
stock is at the risk of the borrovrer, who, as ii 
were, insures it to the lender ; and four or five 
per cent, may^ in the greater part of trades, 
be both a sufficient profit upon the risk of 
this insurance, and a sufficient recompence for 
the trouble of employing the stock. But the 
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proportion between interest and clear profit 
tnight not be the same in countries where the 
ordinary rate of profit was either a good deal 
lower, or a good deal higher. If it were a 
good deal lower, one half of it, perhaps, could 
not be afforded for interest ; and more might 
be afforded if it weie a good deal higher. 

In countries which are fast advancing to 
riches, the low rate of profit may, in the price 
of many commodities, compensate the high 
wages of labour, and enable those countries 
to sell as cheap as their less thriving neigh- 
bours, among whom the wages of labour may 
be loner. 

In reality, high profits tend much more to 
raise the price of work than high wages. If, 
in the linen manufacture, for example, the 
wages of the difleient working people, the flax- 
dresseis, the spinners, the weavers, &c. should 
all of them be advanced twopence a-day, it 
would be necessary to heighten the price of a 
piece of linen only by a number of twopences 
equal to the number of people that had been 
employed about it, multiplied by the number 
of days during which they had been so em- 
ployed. That part of the price of the com- 
modify which resolved itself into the wages, 
would, through all the different stages of the 
manufacture, rise only in arithmetical propor- 
tion to this rise of wages. But if the profits 
of all the different employers of those woik- 
tng people should be raised five per cent, that 
part of the price of the commodity which le- 
solved itself into profit would, through all the 
different stages of the manufacture, rise in 
geometrical proportion to this rise of profit. 
The employer of the flax-di essers would, in 
selling his flax, require an additional five per 
cent, upon the whole value of the materials 
and wages which he advanced to his workmen. 
The employer of the spinners would require 
an additional five per cent, both upon the ad- 
vanced price of tlie flax, and upon the wages 
of the spinners. And the employer of (he 
weavers would require a like five iier cent, 
both upon the advanced price of the linen- 
yarn, and upon the wages of the weavers. In 
raising the price of commodities, the rise of 
wage*>> operates in the same manner as simple 
interest docs in the accumulation of debt. 
The rise of profit operates like compound in- 
terest. Our merchants and master manufac- 
turers complain much of the bad effects of 
high wages in raising the price, and thereb} 
lessening the sale of their goods, both at home 
and abjoad. They say nothing concerning 
the bad effects of high profits ; they are silent 
with regard to the pernicious effects of their 
own gains ; they complain only of those of 
oriier people. Note 12. 


CHAP. X. 

OF WAGES and PROFIT IN THE DIFFERENT ESI 
PI.OYMENTS OF LABOUR AND STOCK. 

The w'hole of the advantages and disadvant- 
ages of the different employments of labour 
and stock, must, in the same neighbourhood, 
be either perfectly equal, or continually tend- 
ing to equality. If, in the same neighbour- 
hood, there was any employment evidently 
either more or less advantageous than the rest, 
so many people would crowd into it in the one 
case, and so many would desert it in the other, 
that its advantages would soon return to the 
level of other employments. This, at least, 
would be the case in a society where things 
were left to follow their natural course, where 
there was perfect liberty, and where every man 
was perfectly free both to choose what occu- 
pation he thought proper, and to change It as 
often as he thought proper. Every man’s in- 
terest would prompt him to seek the advant- 
ageous, and to shun the disadvantageous em- 
ployment. 

Pecuniary wages and profit, indeed, arc 
everywhere in Europe extremely different, ac- 
cording to the different employments of labour 
and stock. But this difleience ari&es, paitly 
from certain circumstances in the employ- 
ments themselves, which, either really, or at 
least in the imagination of men, make up for 
a small pecuniaiy gain in some, and counter, 
balance a great one in others, and partly from 
the policy of Europe, which nowhere leaveb 
things at perfect liberty. 

The particular consideration of those cir- 
cumstances, and of that policy, will divide 
this Chapter into two parts. 

Part I . — Inequalities aihingfiom the naturt 
ivf the employ me nib themselues. 

The five following are the principal circum- 
stances v\hich, so far as I have been able to 
obseive, make up for a small pecuniary gain 
in some employments, and counterbalance^ a 
great one in others. First, the agreeableness 
or disagreeableness of the employments them- 
selves ; secondly, the easiness and cheapness, 
or the difficulty and exjiensc of learning them ; 
thirdly, the constancy or inconstancy of em- 
jiloyment in them ; fourthly, the small or great 
ti ust v\ hich must be reposed in those w'ho ex- 
ercise them ; and, fifthly, the probability oi 
improbability of success in them. 

First, the wages of labour vary with the 
ease or hardship, the cleanliness or dirtiness, 
tlie honourableness or dishonourableness, of 
the employment. Thus in most places, take 
the year round, a journeyman tailor earns less 
tlian a journeyman weaver. His wo»k is mucb 
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easier. A Journeyman weaver earns less than 
a journeyman smith. His work is not always 
easier, but it is much cleanlier. A journey- 
man blacksmith, thougli an artificer, seldom 
earns so much in twelve hours, as a collier, 
who is only a labourer, does in eight. His 
work is not quite so dirty, is less dangerous, 
and is carried on in day-light, and above 
ground. Honour makes a groat part of the 
reward of all honoui able professions. In point 
of pecuniary gain, all things considered, they 
are generally under-recompensed, as I shall 
endeavour to shew by and by. Disgrace has 
the contrary effect. The trade of a butcher 
is a brutal and an odious business ; but it is 
in most places more profitable tlian the great- 
er part of common trades. The most detest- 
able of all employments, that of public execu- 
tioner, is, in proportion to the quantity of 
work done, better paid than any common trade 
whatever. 

Hunting and fishing, the most important 
employments of mankind in the rude state of 
society, become, in its advanced state, their 
most agreeable amusements, and they pursue 
for pleasure what they once followed from ne- 
cessity, In the advanced state of society, 
therefore, they are all very poor people who 
follow as a trade, what other people pursue as 
a pastime. Fishermen have been so since the 
time of Theocritus*. A poacher is every- 
where a very poor man in Great Britain. In 
countries where the rigour of the law suffers 
no poaclicrs, the licensed hunter is not in a 
much bettor condition. The natural taste for 
those employments makes more people follow 
them, than cun live comfortably by them; and 
the produce of their labour, in pioportion to 
its quantity, comes always too cheap to mar- 
ket, to afford any thing but the most scanty 
subsistence to the labourers, 

Disagrocableness and disgrace affect the 
profits of stock in the same manner as the 
wages of labour. The keeper of an inn or 
tavern, who is never master of his own house, 
and who is exposed to the brutality of every 
drunkard, exercises neither a very agreeable 
iior a very creditable business. But there is 
scarce any common trade in 'which a small 
stock yields so great a profit. 

Secondly, the wages of labour vary with the 
easiness and cheapness, or the difficulty and 
expense, of learning the business. 

When any expensive machine is erected, 
the extraordinary woik to be performed by it 
before it is worn out, it must be expected, 
replace the capital laid out upon it, with at 
least the ordinary profits. A man educated 
at the expense of much labour and time co any 
of those employments which require extraoiv 
dmary dexterity and skill, in4y he compared 
to • One of those expensive machines. The 
work which he learns to perforn^- it must '‘be 

♦ See Idylliuin xxl . 
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expected, over and above the usual wages of 
common labour, will replace to him the whole 
expense of his education, with at least the or- 
dinary profits of an equally valuable capital 
It must do this too in a reasonable time, re- 
gard bemg bad to the very uncertain duration 
of human life, in the same manner as to the 
more certain duration of the machine. 

The difference between the w’ages of skilled 
labour and those of common labour, is founds 
ed upon this principle. 

The policy of Europe considers the labour 
of all mechanics, artificers, and manufacturers, 
as skilled labour; and that of all country la- 
bourers as common labour. It seems to sup- 
pose that of the former to be of a more nice 
and delicate nature than that of the latter. It 
is so perhaps in some cases ; but in the great- 
er part it is quite otherwise, as I shall endeav- 
our to shew by and by. The laws and cus- 
toms of Europe, therefore, in order to qualify 
any person for exercising the one species of 
labour, impose the necessity of an apprentice-. 
ship, though with different degrees of rigour 
in different places. They leave the other^free 
and open to every body. During the conti- 
nuance of the apprenticeship, thewffiole labour 
of the apprentice belongs to his master. In 
the^ meantime he must, in many cases, be 
maintained by his parents or relations, and, in 
almost all cases, must be clothed by them. 
Some money, too, is commonly given to the 
master for teaching him his trade. They who 
cannot give money, give time, or become bound 
for more than the usual number of years ; a 
consideration which, though it is not always 
advantageous to the master, on account of the 
usual idleness of a})prcntices, is always disad- 
vantageous to the apprentice. In country la. 
hour, on the contrary, the labourer, wliile he 
is^ employed about the easier, learns the more 
difficult parts of his business, and his own la- 
bour maintains him through all the different 
stages of his employment. It is reasonable, 
therefoie, that in Europe the W’ages of me- 
chanics, artificers, and manufacturers, should 
be somewhat higher than those of common la- 
bourers. They are so accordingly, and their 
superior gains make them, in most places, be 
conridered as a superior rank of people. This 
superiority, however, is generally very small : 
the daily or weekly earnings of journeymen 
m die more common sorts of manufactures, 
such as those of plain linen and woollen cloth, 
computed at an average, are, in most places, 
very little more than the day- wages of com- 
mon labourers. Their employment, indeedj 
IS more steady and unifoim, and the superio- 
rity of their earnings, taking the whole year 
together, may be somewhat greater. It seeing 
evidently, however, to be no greater than what 
IS sufficient to compensate the superior ex- 
pense of tlieir education. 

Education in the ingenious arts, ana in the 
liberal professions, is still more tedious and 
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expensive. The pecuniary recoinpence, there- 1 London, almost all journeymen artificers are 
fore, of painters and sculptors, of lawyers and i liable to be called upon and dismissed by their 
physicians, ought to be much moi*e liberal j masters from day to day, and from week to 


and it is so accordingly. 

The profits of stock seem to be very little 
affected by the easiness or difficulty of learn- 
ing the trade in which it is employed. All 
the different ways in which stock is common- 
ly employed in great towns seem, in reality, 
to be almost equally easy and equally difficult 
to learn. One branch, either of foreign or 
domestic trade, cannot well be a much more 
intricate business than another. 

Thirdly, the wages of labour iu different 
occupations vary with the constancy or incon- 
stancy of employment. 

Employment is much more constant in 
some trades than in others. In the greater 
part of manufactures, a journeyman may be 
pretty sure of employment almost every day 
in the year that he is able to work. A mason 
or bricklayer, on the contrary, can work 
neither in hard frost nor in foul weather, and 
his employment at all other times depends upon 
the occasional calls of his customers. He is 
liable, in consequence, to be frequently with- 
out any. What he earns, therefore, while he 
IS employed, must not only maintain him 
while he is idle, but make him some compen- 
Ration for those anxious and desponding mo- 
tnents which the tliought of so ju’ccarious a 
situation must sometimes occasion. 'Where 
die computed earnings of the greater part of 
manufacturers, accordingly, are nearly upon a 
level with the day-wages of common labour- 
ers, those of masons and bricklayers are gener- 
ally from one-half more to double those 
wages. Wffiere common labourers earn four 
or five shillings a-week, masons and bricklay- 
ers frequently earn seven and eight; where 
the former earn six, the latter often earn nine 
and ten ; and where the former earn nine and 
ten, as in London, the latter commonly earn 
fifteen and eighteen, ISfo species of skilled 
labour, however, seems more easy to learn 
than that of masons and bricklayers. Chair- 
men in London, during the summer sea'^on, 
sre said sometimes to be emjiloyed as brick- 
layers. The high w'ages of those woikmen, 
therefore, aie not so much the recompence of 
their skill, as the compensation for the incon- 
stancy of their employment. 

A house-carpenter seems to exercise rather 
a nicer and a more ingenious trade than a 
mason. In most places, however, for it is not 
universally so, his day-wages are somewhat 
lower. His employment, though it depends 
much, does not depend so entirely upon the 
occasional calls of his customers ; and it is 
not liable to be interrupted by tbe weather. 

When the trades which generally afford 
constant employment, happen in a particular 
place not to do so, the wages of the workmen 
always rise a good deal above their ordinary 
p»-opordon to those of common labour. In 


week, in the same manner as day-labourers in 
other places. The lowest order of artificers, 
journeymen tailors, accordingly, earn their 
half-a-crown a-day, though eighteen pence 
may be reckoned the w^ages of common la- 
bour. In small towns and country villages, 
the wages of journeymen tailors frequently 
scarce equal those of common labour ; but in 
London they are often many weeks without 
employment, paiticularly during the summer. 

When the inconstancy of employment is 
combined with die hardship, disagreeableness, 
and dirtiness of the work, it sometimes raises 
the wages of the most common labour above 
those of the most skilful artificers, A collier 
working by the piece is supposed, at New- 
castle, to earn commonly about double, and, 
in many parts of Scotland, about tliree times, 
the wages of common labour. His high wages 
arise altogether from the hardship, disagree- 
ableness, and dirtiness of his work. His em- 
ployment may, upon most occasions, be as 
constant as he pleases. The coal-heavers in 
London exercise a trade which, in hardship, 
dirtiness, and disagrccableness, almost equals 
that of colliers ; and, fiom the unavoidable ir- 
regularity in tbe arrivals of coal-ships, the 
employment of the greater part of them is ne- 
cessarily very inconstant. If colliers, there- 
foie, commonly earn double and triple the 
wages of common labour, it ought not to seem 
unreasonable that coal-heavers should some- 
times eaiii four and five times tliose wages. 
In the inquiry made into their condition a few 
years ago, It was found that, at the rate at 
which tlicy were then paid, they could earn, 
fiom six to ten shillings a-day. Six shillings 
are about four times the wages of common la- 
bour in London ; and, in every particular 
trade, the lowest common earnings may al- 
ways be considered as those of the far greater 
number. How extravagant soever those earn- 
ings may appear, if Uiey weie more than suf- 
ficient to compensate all the disagreeable cir- 
cumstances of the business, tliere would soon 
be so great a number of competitors, as, iu a 
tiado which has no exclusive privilege, wmuld 
quickly reduce them to a low'er rate. 

The constancy or inconstancy of employ- 
ment cannot affect the ordinary profits of 
stock in any particular trade. W’^hether the 
stock is or is not constantly employed, de- 
pends, not upon the trade, but the trader. 

Fourthly, the wages of labour vary accord*, 
ing to the small or great trust which must be 
reposed in the workmen. 

The wages of goldsmiths and jewellers are 
everywhere superior to those of many other 
workmen, not only of equal, but of much su- 
perior ingenuity, on account of tlie piecious 
materials with which they are entrusted. 

We trust pur health to tlie physician, our 
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fortune, and sometimes our life and reputa- 
tion, to the lawyer and attorney. Such confi- 
dence could not safely bo reposed in people of 
a very mean or low condition. Their reward 
must be such, therefore, as may give them 
that rank in the society which so impoitant a 
trust requires. The long time and the great 
expense which must be laid out in their edu- 
cation, when combined with this circumstance, 
necessarily enhance still further the price of 
their labour. 

When a person employs only his own stock 
in trade, there is no trust ; and the credit 
which he may get from other people, depends, 
not upon the nature of the trade, but upon 
their opinion of his fortune, probity and pru- 
dence. The different rates of profit, therefore, 
m the different branches of trade, cannot arise 
f/om the different degrees of trust reposed in 
the traders. 

Fifthly, the wages of labour in different 
employments vary according to the piobability 
or improbabilrty of success in them. 

The pi'obability that any particular person 
shall ever be qualified for the employments 
to which he is educated, is very different in 
different occupations. In the greatest part of 
mechanic trades, success is almost certain ; 
but very uncertain in the liberal professions. 
Put your sou apprentice to a shoemaker, there 
is little doubt of his learning to make a pair of 
shoes } but send him to study the law, it as 
at least twenty to one if he ever makes such 
proficiency as will enable him to live by the 
business. In a perfectly fair lottery, tho^e 
who draw the prizes ought to gain all that is 
lost by those who draw the blanks. In a pro- 
fession, w'here twenty fail for one that suc- 
ceeds, that one ought to gain all that should 
iiave been gained by the unsuccessful twenty. 
The counsellor at law, nho, j)erhapi, at near 
foity }eais of age, begins to make something 
by his profession, ought to iecti\e the retri- 
bution, not only of his own so tedious and ex- 
4)eiisi\e education, but of that of more than 
twenty others, 'who me ne\ei likely to make 
any thing by it. How extravagant soever the 
fees of counsellors at law may sometimes ap- 
pear, their real retribution is never equal tO 
tills. Compute, in any particular place, '< «rhat 
is likely to be annually gained, and v.liat Is 
likely to be annually spent, by all the differ- 
ent workmen in any common trade, such as 
that of shoemakers or weavers, and you will 
find that tiie foimer sum will geneially exceed 
the latter. But make the same computation 
with legaid to all the counsellors and stu- 
dents of law, in all the different Inns of court, 
and you will find that their annual gains bear 
but a very small proportion to their annual 
expense, even though you rate the former as 
high, and the latter as low, as can well be 
done. The lottery of the law, therefore, is 
very far from being a perfectly fair lottery ; 
and that, as well as many other liberal and 
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honourable professions, is, in point of pecurii- 
ary gain, evidently under-recompensed. 

Those professions keep their level, however, 
with other occupations ; and, notwithstanding 
these discouragements, all the most generous 
and liberal spirits are eager to crowed into 
them. Two different causes contribute to re- 
commend them. First, the desire of the re- 
putation wdiich attends upon superior excel- 
lence in any of them ; and, secondly, the na- 
tural confidence which every man has, more 
or less, not only in his own abilities, but in 
his own good fortune. 

To excel in any profession, in which but 
few arrive at mediocrity, it is the most de- 
cisive mark of what is called genius, or supe- 
rior talents. The public admiration which at 
tends upon such distinguished abilities make? 
always a part of their reward ; a greater or 
smaller, in proportion as it is higher or low^er 
in degree. It makes a considerable part of 
that reward in the profession of physic ; a still 
greater, perhaps, in that of law ; in poefry 
and philosophy it makes almost the whole. 

There are some very agreeable and beauti- 
ful talents, of w'hich the possession commands 
a certain sort of admiration, but of which the 
exercise, for the sake of gain, is consideied, 
whether from reason or prejudice, as a sort of 
public prostitution. The pecuniary recoin- 
pence, therefore, of those who exercise them 
in this manner, must be sufficient, not only to 
pay for the time, labour, and expense of ac- 
quiring the talents, but for the discredit which 
attends the employment of them as the means 
of subsistence. The exoibitant rewaius of 
players, opera-singers, opera-dancers, &c. are 
founded upon those two principles ; the rarity 
and beauty of the talents, and the discredit of 
employing them in this manner. It seems 
absurd at fii it sight, that we should despise 
their perse ns, and yet leward their talents with 
tl.e most afuse libeiality. While we do tht 
one, however, w^e must of necessity do the 
other. Should the public opinion or preju- 
dice ever alter with legard to such occupa- 
rions, their pecuniary recompence would 
quickly diminish. More people w'ould apply 
to them, and the competition would quickly 
reduce the price of their labour. Such talents, 
though far from being common, are by no 
means so rare as imagined. Many people 
possess them in gieat peifection, wffio disdain 
to make this use of them ; and many more 
are capable of acquiring them, if any thing 
could be made lionourably by them. 

The over-weening conceit which the greatei 
part of men have of their own abilities, is an 
ancient evil remarked by the philosophers and 
moralists of all ages. Their absurd presump, 
tion in their own good fortune has been less 
taken notice of. It is, however, if possible, 
still more universal. There is no man living, 
who, when in tolerable health and spirits, has 
not some share of it. The chance cf gain is 
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by every man more or less over-valned, and 
the chance of loss is by most men imder-valu- 
ed, and by scarce any man, who is in tolerable 
health and spirits, valued more than it is 
worth. 

That the chance of gain is naturally over- 
valued, we may learn from the universal suc- 
cess of lotteries. The world neither ever saw, 
nor ever will see, a perfectly fair lottery, or 
one in which the whole gain compensated the 
whole loss ; because the undertaker could 
make nothing by it. In the state lotteries, the 
tickets are really not worth the price which is 
paid by the original subscribers, and yet com- 
monly sell in the market for twenty, thiity, 
and sometimes forty per cent, advance. The 
vain hopes of gaining some of the great prizes 
is the sole cause of this demand. The sober- 
est people scarce look upon it as a folly to pay 
a small sum for the chance of gaining ten or 
twenty thousand pounds, though they know 
that even that small sum is perhaps tw^enty or 
thirty per cent, more than the chance is worth. 
In a lottery in which no prize exceeded twenty 
pounds, though in other respects it approach- 
ed much nearer to a perfectly fair one than 
the common state lotteries, there would not 
be the same demand for tickets. In order to 
nave a better chance for some of the great 
prizes, some people purchase several ticket's ; 
and others, small shares in a still greater num- 
ber. There is not, however, a more ceitain 
proposition in mathematics, than that the more 
tickets you adventure upon, the more likely 
you are to be a loser. Adventure upon all 
the tickets in the lottery, and you lose for cer- 
tain ; and the greater tlie number of your tick- 
ets, the nearer you approach to this certainty. 

That the chance of loss is frequently under- 
valued, and scarce ever valued more than it is 
worth, we may learn fi*om the very moderate 
profit of insurers. In order to make insur- 
ance, either from fire or sea-risk, a trade at all, 
the common premium must be sufficient to 
compensate the common losses, to pay the ex- 
pense of management, and to afford such a 
profit as might have been drawn fiom an equal 
capital employed in any common trade. The 
person who pays no more tlian this, evidently 
pays no more than the real value of the risk, 
or the low'est price at which he can reason- 
ably expect to insure it. But though many 
people have made a little money by insurance, 
very few have made a great fortune ; and, 
from this consideration alone, it seems evident 
enough that the ordinary balance of profit and 
lo^s is not more advantageous in this than in 
other common trades, by wiiich so many peo- 
ple make fortunes. Moderate, however, as 
the premium of insurance commonly is, many 
people despise the risk too much to care to 
pay it. Taking the whole kingdom at an a- 
verage, nineteen houses in twenty, or rather, 
perhaps, ninety -nine in a hundred, are not 
insured from fi»e# Sea-risk is more alarming 
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to the greater part of people j and the propor- 
tion of ships insured to those not insured is 
much greater. Many sail, however, at all 
seasons, and even in time of war, without any 
insurance. This may sometimes, perhaps, be 
done without any imprudence. When a great 
company, or even a great merchant, has twen- 
ty or thirty ships at sea, they may, as it were, 
insure one another. The premium saved up- 
on them all may more than compensate such 
losses as they are likely to meet with ,in the 
common course of chance^. The neglect ot 
insurance upon shipping, however, in the same 
manner as upon houses, is, in most cases, the 
effect of no such nice calculation, but of mere 
thoughtless rashness, and presumptuous con- 
tempt of the risk. 

The contempt of risk, and the presumptu- 
ous hope of success, aie in no period of life 
more active than at the age at which young 
people choose their professions. How little 
the fear of misfortune is then capable of ba- 
lancing the hope of good luck, appears still 
more evidently in the readiness of the common 
people to enlist as soldiers, or to go to sea, 
than in the eagerness of those of better fashion 
to enter into what are called the liberal pro- 
fessions. 

What a common soldier may lose is obvi- 
ous enough. W'ithout regarding the danger, 
however, young volunteers never enlist so 
readily as at the beginning of a new war ; and 
though they have scarce any chance of prefer, 
ment, they figure to themselves, in their youth- 
ful fancies, a thousand occasions of acquiring 
honour and distinction which never occur. 
These romantic hopes make the wdiole price 
of their blood. Their pay is less than that of 
common laboureis, and, in actual service, their 
fatigues are much greater. 

The lottery of the sea is not altogether so 
disadvantageous as that of the army. The 
son of a Cl editable labourer or artificer may 
frequently go to sea with his father’s consent , 
but if he enlists as a soldier, it is always witi . 
out it. Other people see some chance of his 
making something by the one trade ; nobody 
but himself secs any of his making any thing 
by the other. The great admiral is less the 
object of public admiration than the great ge- 
neral ; and the highest success in the sea ser- 
vice promises a less brilliant fortune and re- 
putation than equa'" success in the land. The 
same difference runs through all the inferior 
degrees of prefeiment in both. By the rules 
of precedency, a captain in the navy ranks 
with a colonel in the army ; but he does not 
rank with him in the common estimation. As 
the great prizes in the lottery are less, the 
smaller ones must be more numerous. Com- 
mon sailors, therefore, more frequently get 
some fortune and preferment than common 
soldiers ; and the hope of those prizes is what 
principally recommends the trade. Though 
their skill and dexterity are much superior to 
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that of almost any artificers; and though their iu the inland than in the foreigi trade, and in 
whole life is one continual scene of hardship some branches of foreign trade than in others ; 
and danger; yet for all this dexterity and skill, in the trade to North Americaj for example, 
for all those hardships and dangers, while they than in that to Jamaica. The ordinary rate 
remain in the condition of common sailors, of profit always rises more or less with the 
they receive scarce any other recorapence but risk. It does not, however, seem to rise in 
the pleasure of exercising the one and of siir- proportion to it, or so as to compensate it 
mounting the other. Their wages are not completely. Bankruptcies are most frequent 
greater than those of common labourers at the in the most hazardous trades. The most haz- 
port v\liich legulates the rate of seamen’s ardous of all trades, that of a smuggler, though, 
wages. As they are continually going from when the adventure succeeds, it is likewise the 
port to port, the monthly pay of those %vho most profitable, is the infallible road to bank» 
sail from all the different poits of Great Bri- ruptcy. The presumptuous hope of success 
tain, is more nearly upon a level than that of seems to act here as upon all other occasions, 
any other w’orkmen in those different places ; and to entice so many adventurers into those 
and the rate of the port to and from which the hazardous trades that their competition re. 
greatest number sail, that is, the port of Lou- duces the profit below wdiat is sufficient to 
don, regulates that of all the rest. At Lon- compensate the risk. To compensate it coni- 
don, the wages of the greater part of the dif- pletcly, the common returns ought, over and 
ferent classes of woikinen aie about double abo\e the ordinary profits of stock, not only 
those of the same classes at Edinburgh, But to make up for all occasional losses, but to 
the sailors who sail from the port of London, afford a surplus profit to the adventurers, of 
seldom earn above three or four shillings a- the same nature with the profit of insiiiers, 
month more than those who <^ail fiom the port But if the common returns were sufficient for 
of Leith, and the difference is frequently not all this, bankruptcies would not be more fre- 
so great. In time of peace, and in the nier- quent in these than in other trades, 
chant-service, the London price is from a Of tlic five circumstances, therefore, which 
guinea to about sevon-and-twenty shillings the vary the wages of labour, tw'o only affect the 
calendar mouth. A common labourer in Lon- profits of stock; the agrceablencss or disagree- 
don, at the rate of nine or ten shillings a- ablcness of the business, and the risk or seen- 
week, may earn in the calendar month fiom rity with w'hich it is attended. In point of 
forty to five-and-forty shillings. The sailor, agreeableness or disagreeableness, there is little 
indeed, over and above his pay, is supplied or no difference in the far greatei part of the 
with provisions. Their value, how'ever, may different employments of stock, but a great 
not perhaps always exceed the difllerence be- deal in those of labour ; and the ordinary pro- 
tween his pay and that of the common labour- fit of stock, though it rises with the risk, does 
er ; and though it sometimes should, the ex- not alw^ays seem to rise in proportion to it. 
cess will not be clear gain to the sailor, be- It should follow'’ from all this, that, in the 
cause he cannot share it with his wife and fa- same society or neighbourhood, the average 
mily, whom he must maintain out of his wages and culinary rates of piofit in the different 
at home. employments of stock should be more nearly 

The dangers and iiair-breadth escapes of a upon a level than the pecuniary wages of tl e 
life of adventures, instead of disheartening different sorts of labour, 
young people, seem fioquently to recommend They are so accordingly. The difference 
a trade to them. A tender mother, among the between the earnings of a common labourer 
inferior ranks of people, is often afraid to send and those of a W'ell employed lawyer or phy- 
her son to school at a sca-port town, lest the sician, is evidently much greater than that be- 
sight of the ships, and the conversation and tween the ordinary profits in any two different 
adventures of the sailors, should entice him to branches of trade. The apparent difference, 
go to sea. The distant prospect of hazaids, besides, in the profits of different trades, is 
from which we can hope to extricate ourselves generally a deception arising from our not 
by courage and address, is not disagreeable to alwcU's distinguishing what ou^ht to be con- 
us, and does not raise the wages of labour in sidered as wages, fiom what ought to be con- 
any employment. It is otherwise with those sidered as profit. 

in which courage and address can he of no Apothecaries’ profit is become a bye-word, 
avail. In trades which are known to be very denoting something uncommonly extiavagant. 
unwholesome, the wages of labour are always This great apparent profit, however, is fre- 
reinarkabjy high. Unwholesomeness is a spe- quently no more than the reasonable wages of 
tics of disagreeablencss, and its effects upon labour. The skill of an apothecary is a much 
the wages ot labour are to be ranked under nicer and more delicate matter than that of 
that general head, , any artificer whatever ; and the trust wdiich is 

In all the different employments of stock, | reposed in him is of much greater importanetj. 
the ordinary rate of profit varies more or less He is the physician of the poor in all cases, 
witlx the certainty or uncertainty of the re- and of the rich when the distress or danger is 
turns. These are, in general, less uncertain not very great. His rewmrd, therefore, ought 
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to be suitable to Iiis skill and his trust ; and it 
aiises generally from the price at which he 
sells bis drugs. But the whole drugs which 
the best employed apothecary in a large mar- 
ket-town, will sell in a year, may not perhaps 
cost him above thirty or forty pounds. Though 
he should sell them, therefore, for three or 
four hundred, or at a thousand per cent, pro- 
fit, this may frequently be no more than the 
reasonable wages of his labour, charged, in 
the only way in which he can charge them, 
upon the price of his drugs. Tlie greater part 
of the apparent profit is real wages disguised 
in the garb of profit. 

In a small sea-port town, a little grocer will 
make forty or fifty per cent, upon a stock of 
a single hundred pounds, while a considerable 
wholesale merchant in the same place will 
scarce make eight or ten per cent, upon a 
stock of ten thousand. The trade of the 
grocer may be necessary for the conveniency 
of the inhabitants, and the narrowness of the 
market may not admit the employment of a 
larger capital in the business. The man, 
however, must not only live by his trade, but 
live by it suitably to the qualifications wh ch 
it requires. Besides possessing a little capi- 
tal, he must be able to read, write, and ac- 
count, and inuet be a toleiable judge, too, of 
oerliaps fifty or sixty different sorts of goods, 
their prices, qualities, and the markets where 
they are to be had cheapest. He must 
have all the kno’w ledge, in short, that is ne- 
cessary for a great merchant, which notliing 
hinders him from becoming but the want of a 
sufficient capital. Tliirty or forty pounds a- 
year cannot be considered as too great a re- 
compence for the labour of a person so ac- 
complished. Deduct this from the seemingly 
great profits of his capital, and little more will 
remain, perhaps, than the ordinary profits of 
stock. The greater part of the apparent pro- 
fit is, in this case too, real wages. 

The difference between the apparent profit 
jf the retail and that of the wholesale trade, 
is much less in the capital than in small towns 
and country villages. Where ten thousand 
pounds can be employed in the grocery trade, 
the wages of the grocer’s labour must be a 
very trifling addition to the real profits of so 
great a stock. The apparent profits of the 
wealthy retailer, therefore, are there more 
nearly upon a level with those of the whole- 
sale merchant. It is upon this account that 
goods sold by retail are generally as cheap, 
and frequently much cheaper, in the capital 
than in small towns and country villages. 
Grocery goods, for example, are generally 
much cheaper ; bread and butchers* meat fre- 
quently as cheap. It costs no more to bring 
grocery goods to the great town than to the 
country village ; but it costs a great deal raoie 
to bring corn and cattle, as the greater part of 
them must be brought from a much greater 
distance. The prime cost of grocery goods. 
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therefore, being the same !n both places, they 
are cheapest where the least profit is cnarged 
upon them. The prime cost of bread and 
butchers’ meat is greater in the great town 
than in the country village ; and though the 
profit is less, therefore they are not always 
cheaper there, but often equally cheap, la 
such articles as bread and butchers’ meat, the 
same cause which diminishes apparent profit, 
increases prime cost. The extent of the mar- 
ket, by giving employment to greater stocks, 
diminishes appaient profit; but by requiring 
supplies from a greater distance, it increases 
prime cost. This diminution of the one and 
increase of the <»ther, seem, in most cases, 
nearly to counterbalance one another ; which 
is probably the reason that, though the prices 
of corn and cattle are commonly very differ- 
ent in different parts of the kingdom, those of 
bread and butchers’ meat are geneially very 
neai'ly the same through the greater part of 
it. 

Though the profits of stock, both in the 
wholesale and retail trade, are generally less 
in the capital than in small towns and coun- 
try villages, yet great fortunes are frequently 
acquired from small beginnings in the former, 
and scarce ever in the latter. In small towns 
and country villages, on account of the iiar. 
lowness of the market, trade cannot always 
be extended as stock extends. In such places, 
therefore, though the rate of a particular per- 
son’s profits may be very high, the sum or a- 
mount of them can never be very great, nor 
consequently that of his annual accumulation. 
In great towns, on the contrary, trade can be 
extended as stock increases, and the credit of 
a frugal and thriving man increases much 
faster than his stock. His trade is extended 
in proportion to the amount of both ; and the 
sum or amount of his profits is in proportion 
to the extent of his trade, and his annual ac- 
cumulation in proportion to the amount of 
his profits. It seldom happens, however, that 
great fortunes are made, even in great towns, 
by any one regular, established, and well- 
known branch of business, but in consequence 
of a long life of industry, frugality, and atten- 
tion. Sudden fortunes, indeed, are some- 
times made in such places, by what is called 
the trade of speculation. The speculati\e 
merchant exercises no one regular, established, 
or well-known branch of business. lie is a 
corn merchant this year, and a wine merchant 
the next, and a sugar, tobacco, or tea merch- 
ant the year after. He enters into every 
trade, when lie foiesees that it is likely to be 
more than commonly profitable, and he quits 
it w'hen he foresees tliat its profits are likely 
to return to the level of other trades. His 
profits and losses, therefore, can bear no regu- 
lar proportion to those of any one established 
and well-known branch of business. A bold 
adventurer may sometimes acquire a considiT- 
able fortune by two or three successful specn. 
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lations, hut is just as likely to lose one by two 
i»r three unsuccessful ones. This trade can 
lie carried on nowhere but in great towns. It 
is only in places of the most extensive com- 
merce and <*orrespondcnce tliat the intelligence 
requisite for it can be had. 

The five circumstances above mentioned, 
though they occasion considerable inequalities 
in the wages of labour and profits of stock, 
occasion none in the whole of the advantages 
and disadvantages, real or imaginary, of the 
difleient employments of either. The nature 
of those circumstances is such, that they make 
up for a small pecuniary gain in some, and 
counterbalance a great one in others. 

In order, however, that this equality may 
take place in the whole of their advantages or 
disadvantages, three things are requisite, even 
where there is the most perfect fiecdom. 
First the employments must be well known 
and long established in the neighbourhood ; 
secondly, they must be in their ordinary, or 
what may be called their natural state ; and, 
thirdly, they must be the sole or principal em- 
ployments of those who occupy them. 

First, This equality can take place only in 
those eini)loyments which are well known, 
and have been long established in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Where all other circumstances are equal, 
wages are generally higher in new tlian in old 
trades. When a projector attempts to esta- 
blish a new manufacture, he must at first en- 
tice his workmen from other employments, by 
higher wages than they can either earn in their 
own trades, or than the nature of his work 
would otherwise require ; and a considerable 
lime must pass away before he can venture to 
reduce them to the common level. Manufac- 
tures for which the demand arises altogether 
from fashion and fancy, are continually chang 
ing, and heldom last long enough to be con- 
sidered as old C'-tablished manufactures. Tliose, 
on the contiary, for which tlie demand arises 
chiefly from use or necessity, are less liable to 
change, and the same form or fabiic may con- 
tinue in demand for whole centuiies together. 
The wages of labour, therefore, are likely to 
lie higher in manufactures of the former, than 
in those of the latter kind. Birmingham 
deals chiefly in manufactures of the former 
kind ; Sheffield in those of the latter • and the 
w'ages of labour in those twm diflerent places 
are said to be suitable to this difference in the 
nature of their manufactures. 

The establishment of any new manufacture, 
of any new’’ branch of commerce, or of any 
new practice in agriculture, is always a specu- 
lation from which the projector promises him- 
self extraordinary profits. These profits some- 
times are very great, and sometimes, more 
frequently, perhaps, tliey are quite otherwise ; 
but, in general, they bear no regular propor- 
tion to those of other old trades in the neigh- 
hoijrliood. If the project succeeds, they are 


commonly at first very high. When the trade 
or practice becomes tborougbly established 
and well known, the competition reduces 
them to the level of other trades. 

Secondly, this equality in the whole of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the diflerent 
employments of labour and stock, can take 
place only in the oulinary, oi what may be 
called the natural state of those employments. 

7’he demand for almost every diflerent 
species of labour is sometimes greater, and 
sometimes less than u-iiial. In tlie one case, 
the advantages of the employment rise above, 
in the other they fall below the common level. 
The demand for country labour is greater at 
hay-lime and harvest than duiing the greater 
part of the year ; and wages rise with the de- 
mand. In time of war, when forty or fifty 
thousand sailors are forced fiom the merchant 
service into that of the king, the demand for 
sailors to mei chant ships necessarily rises wuth 
their scaicity ; and their wages, upon such 
occasions, commonly rise from a guinea and 
seven-and-twenty shillings to foity shillings? 
and three pounds a-month. In a decaying 
manufacture, on the contrary, many work- 
men, rather than quit their own trade, are 
contented with smaller wages than would 
otherwise be suitable to the nature of their 
employment. 

The profits of stock vary with the price of 
the commodities in which it is employed. As 
the price of any commodity rises above the 
ordinary or average lato, the profits of at 
least some part of the stock that is employed 
in bringing it to market, rise above their pro- 
per level, and as it falls they sink below it. 
All commodities are more or less liable to va- 
riations of price, but some are much more so 
than others. In all commodities which are 
pioduced by human industry’’, the quantify of 
industry annual'y employed is necessarily re. 
gulated by the annual demand, in such a man- 
ner that the avcuige annual produce may, as 
nearly as possible, be equal to the average an- 
nual consumption. In some employments, it 
has already been observed, the same quantity 
of industiy will always produce the same, or 
very nearly the same quantity of commodities. 
In the linen or w^oollen manufactures, for ex» 
ample, the same number of hands will annu- 
ally work up very nearly the same quantity 
of linen and woollen cloth. The variations 
in the market price of such commodities, 
therefore, can arise only from some accidental 
variation in the demand. A public mourning 
raises the price of black cloth. But as the 
demand for most sorts of plain linen and 
woollen cloth is pretty uniform, so is likewise 
the price. But there are other employments 
in wffiich the same quav,dty of industry will 
not ahvays produce the same quantity of com- 
modities. The same quantity of industry, for 
example, will, in different years, produce very 
different quantities of corn, w'ine, hops, sugai-. 
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Tobacco, &c. Tile prfce of such comnioditres, 
therefore, varies not only with the variations 
of demand, but with the muclt greater and 
more frequent variations of quantity, and is 
consequently extremely fluctuating; but the 
pioflt of some of the dealers must necessarily 
fluctuate with the price of the commodities. 
The operations of the speculative merchant 
are principally employed about such commo- 
dities. He endeavours to buy them up when 
he foresees that their price is likely to rise, 
and to sell them when it is likely to fall. 

Thirdly, this equality in the whole of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the diirercnt 
employments of labour and stock, can take 
place only in such as are the sole oi principal 
employments of those who occupy tnem. 

When a jierson derives his subsistence from 
one empiuyracnt, which does not occupy the 
greater part of his time, in the internals of his 
leisure he is often walling to w'ork at another 
for less wages than wmuld otherwise suit the 
natuie of the employment. 

There still subsists, in many parts of Scot- 
land, a set of people called cottars or coHagerSf 
though they were more frequent .some years 
ago than they are now. They are a sort of 
out-servants of the landlords and fanners. 
The usual reward w'hich they receive from 
their master is a lious'^, a small gaiden for 
pot-herbs, as much grass? as will feed a cowq 
and, perhaps, an acre oi tw'o of bad arable 
land. When their master has occasion for 
their labour, he gives them, besides, two pecks 
of oatmeal a-week, worth about sixteen pence 
sterling. During a great part of the year, he 
has little or no occasion for their labour, and 
the cultivation of their own little possession is 
not suflicient to occupy tiie time w'hich is left 
at their own disposal. When such occupiers 
were more numerous than they are at pres>eni, 
they are said to have been willing to give 
their spare time for a very small recompence 
to any body, and to have wrought for less 
wtges than other labourers. In ancient 
* rimes, they seem to have been common all 
over Euroi)e. In countries ill cultivated, and 
worse inhabited, the gi eater pai t of landlords 
and farmers could not otherw ise provide them- 
selves with the extraordinary number of h inds 
winch country labour rc(}uires at certain sea- 
sons. The daily or weekly recompence w hich 
such labourers occasionally received from their 
misters, w^as evidently not the wliolc price of 
their labour. Their small tenement made a 
considerable part of it. This daily or wx'cklj 
recompence, however, seems to have been 
considered as the whole of it, by many writeis 
who have collected the prices of labour and 
provisions in ancient times, and who have 
taken pleasure in representing bn tli as won- 
derfully low. 

The produce of such labour comes frequent- 
ly cheaper to market than would otherwise be 
suitable to its nature. Stockings, in nmnv 
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parts of Scotland, are knit much cheaper than 
they can anywliere be wrought upon the loom. 
They are the work of servants and labourers.^ 
wIjo derive the principal part of their subsist- 
ence from some other employment. Moie 
than a thousand pair of Shetland stockings are 
annually imported into Leith, of wliich the 
price is from flvepence to sevenpence a pair 
At Leiwick, the small capital of the Shetland 
islands, tenpence a-day, I have been assured, 
is a common price of common labour. In the 
same islands, they Lnlt w'orsted stockings to 
the value of a guinea a pair and upwvirds. 

Tlie spinning of linen yarn is carried on in 
Scotlaiid nearly In the same way as the knit- 
ting of stockings, by servants, who are chiefly 
hired for other purposes. They earn but a 
very scanty subsistence, wlio endeavour to get 
their livelihood by either of those trades. In 
most parts of Scotland, she is a good spinner 
who can earn twcntypencc a-week. 

In opulent countries, the market is gene- 
rally so extensive, that any one trade is suffi- 
cient to employ the whole labour and stock of 
those w’ho occupy it. Instances of people liv- 
ing by one employment, and, at the same time, 
deriving some tittle advantage from another, 
occur chiefly in poor countries. The follow- 
ing instance, how^ever, of something of the 
same kind, is to be found in the capital of a 
very rich one. There is no city in Europe, I 
believe, in v\hich house-rent is dearer than in 
London, and yet I know no capital in which 
a furnished apartment can be hired so cheap. 
Lodging is not only much cheaper in London 
than in Paris; it is much cheaper than in 
Edinbuigh, of the same degree of goodness; 
and, wliat may seem extraordinary, the dear- 
ness of house-rent is the cause of the cheap- 
ness of lodging. The dearness of house-rent 
in X.ondon arises, not only from those causes 
which render if dear in all great capitals, the 
dearness of labour, the deaincss of all tlie ma- 
terials of building, which inii'^t generally be 
brought fiom a great distance, and, above all, 
the dearness of ground-rent, every landlord 
acting the part of a ironopoUsr, and frequent- 
ly exacting a higher lent for a 'single acre ol 
bad lantl in a town, than can be had for a 
hundred of the best in the countrv ; but it 
arises in part fiom the peculiar manners and 
customs of the people, which oblige every 
master of a family to hire a whole house from 
top to bottom. A dwelling-house in England 
means every thing that is contained under the 
same roof. In Ibance, Scotland, and many 
other parts of Europe, it frequently means no 
more than a single storey. A tradesman in 
London is obliged to hire a whole house in 
that part of the town where his customers 
live. His shop is upon the ground floor, and 
he and his family sleep in the garret ; and he 
endeavours to pay a part of his house-rent by 
letting the two middle storeys to lodgers. He 
ex|eefcs to maintain his family by hi.strad% 
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and not by nis lodgers. Whereas at Paris and 
Edinburgh, people %vho let lodgings have 
commonly no other means of subsistence ; and 
the price of the lodging must pay, not only 
tlie rent of the house, but the whole expense 
of the family. 


PahT it . — Tnequalities occasioned hy the 
Policy of Europe* 

Such are the inequalities in the whole of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the different 
employments of labour and stock, which the 
defect of any of the three requisites above 
mentioned must occasion, even where there is 
the most perfect liberty. But the policy of 
Europe, by not leaving things at perfect li- 
berty, occasions other inequalities of much 
greater importance. 

It does this chiefly in the three following 
ways. First, by restraining the competition 
\n some employments to a smaller number 
than would otherwise be disposed to enter 
into them ; secondly, by increadng it in others 
beyond what it naturally would be ; and, 
thirdly, by obstructing the free circulation of 
labour and stock, both from employment to 
employment, and from place to place. 

First, The policy of Europe occasions a very 
important inequality in the whole of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the different 
employments of labour and stock, by restrain- 
ing the competition in some employments to 
a smaller number than might otherwise be dis- 
posed to enter into them. 

The exclusive privileges of corporations are 
the principal means it makes use of for this 
purpose. 

The e?cclusive privilege of an incorporated 
trade necessarily restrains the competition, in 
the town where it is established, to those who 
are free of the trade. To have served an ap- 
prenticeship in the town, under a master pio- 
perly qualified, is commonly the necessary re- 
quisite for obtaining this freedom. The bye- 
laws of the corporation regulate sometimes 
the number of apprentices which any master 
is allowed to have, and almost always the 
number of years which each apprentice is ob- 
liged to serve. The intention of both regula- 
tions is to restrain the emnpetition to a much 
smaller number than might otherwise be dis- 
posed to enter into the trade. The limitation 
of the number of appi entices restrains it di- 
rectly, A long term of apprenticeship restrains 
it more indirectly, but as efiectually, by in- 
creasing the expense of education. 

In SiicSield, no master cutler can have more 
than one apprentice at a time, by a bye-law of 
the corporation. In Norfolk and Norwich, 
no master weaver can have more than two ap- 
prentices, under pain of forfeiting five pounds 
a^month to the king. No master hatter can 
bave more than two apprentices anywhere in 
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England, or in the English plantations, un- 
der pain of forfeiting five pounds a-month, 
half to the king, and half to him w'ho shall 
sue in any court of record. Both these regu- 
lations, though they have been confirmed by 
a public law of the kingdom, are evidently 
dictated by the same corporation-spirit whicli 
enacted the bye-law of Sheffield. The silk- 
weavers in London had scarce been incorpo- 
rated a year, when they enacted a bye-law, 
restraining any master from having more than 
two apprentices at a time. It required a par- 
ticular act of parliament to rescind this bye- 
law. 

Seven years seem anciently to liave been, 
all over Europe, the usual tenn established 
for the duration of apprenticeships in the 
greater part of incorporated trades. All such 
incorporations were anciently called universb 
ties, which, indeed, is the proper Latin name 
for any incorporation whatever. The univer- 
sity of smiths, the university of tailors, &c. 
are expressions which w'e commonly meet with 
in the old charters of ancient towns. When 
those particular incorporations, which are now 
peculiarly called universities, were first estab* 
iished, the term of years which it was neces- 
sary to study, in order to obtain the degree of 
master of arts, appears evidently to have been 
copied from the term of apprenticeship in 
common trades, of which the incorporations 
were much more ancient. As to have wrought 
seven years under a master properly qualified, 
was necessary, in order to entitle any person to 
become a master, and to have himself appren- 
tices in a common trade ; so to have studied 
seven years under a master properly qualified, 
was necessary to entitle him to become a mas- 
ter, teacher, or doctor (words anciently syno- 
nymous), in the liberal arts, and to have scho- 
lars or apprentices (wwds likewi'^e originally 
synonymous) to study under him. 

By the 5th of Elizabeth, commonly called 
the Statute of Apprenticeship, it was enacted, 
that no person sliould, for the future, exercise 
any trade, craft, ormysteiy, at that time exer- 
cised in England, unless he had previously 
sewed to it an apprenticeship of seven years 
at least ; and what before had betn the bye- 
law of many particular corporations, became 
in England the general and public law of all 
trades carried on in mai ket towns. For though 
the words of the statute are very general, and 
seem plainly to include the whole kingdom, 
by interpretation its operation has been limit- 
ed to market towns ; it having been held that, 
in country villages, a person may exercise se- 
veral difierent trades, though he has not served 
a seven years apprenticeship to each, they be- 
ing necessary for the conveniency of the in- 
habitants, and the number of people frequent- 
ly not being sufficient to supply each with a 
particular set of hands. 

By a strict intej’pretatioii of the words, too, 
the Operation of this statute has been limited 
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to those trades which were established in Eng- 
land before the 5th of Elizabeth, and has ne- 
ver been extended to such as have been intro- 
duced since that time. This limitation has 
given occasion to several distinctions, which, 
considered as rules of police, appear as foolish 
as can well be imagined. It has been ad- 
judged, for example, that a coachmaker can 
neither himself make nor employ journeymen 
to make his coach-wheels, but must buy them 
of a master wheel-wright ; this latter trade 
having been exercised in England before the 
5th of Elizabeth. But a wheel-wright, though 
he has never served an apprenticeship to a 
coachmaker, may either himself make or em- 
ploy journeymen to make coaches ; the trade 
of a coachmaker not being within the statute, 
because not exercised in England at the time 
when it was made. The manufactures of 
Manchester, Birmingham, and Wolverhamp- 
son, are many of them, upon this account, not 
within the statute, not having been exercised 
in England before the 5th of Elizabeth. 

In France, the duration of apprenticeships 
is different in different towns and in different 
trades. In Paris, five years is the term re- 
quired in a great number ; but, before any 
person can be qualified to exercise the trade 
as a master, he must, in many of them, serve 
fi\e years more as a journeyman. During 
this latter term, he is called the companion of 
his master, and the term itself is called his 
companionship. 

In Scotland, there is no general law which 
regulates universally the duration of anpren- 
ticeships. The term is different in different 
corporations. Where it is long, a part of it 
may generally be redeemed by paying a small 
fine. In most towns, too, a very small fine is 
sufficient to purchase the freedom of any cor- 
poration. The weavers of linen and hempen 
cloth, the principal manufactures of the coun- 
try, as well as all other artificers subservient 
to them, wheel-makers, reel-makers, &c. may 
exercise their trades in any town-corporate 
without paying any fine. In all towns-cor- 
porate, all persons are free to sell butchers’ 
meat upon any lawful day of the week. Three 
years is, in Scotland, a common term of ap- 
prenticeship, even in some very nice trades ; 
and, in general, I know of no country in Eu- 
rope, in which corporation laws are so little 
oppressive. 

The property which every man has in his 
o%vn labour, as it is the original foundation of 
all other property, so it is the most sacred and 
inviolable. The patrimony of a poor man 
lies in tne strength and dexterity of his hands ; 
and to hinder him from employing this 
strength and dexterity in what manner he 
thinks proper, without injury to his neigh- 
Lour, is a plain violation of this most sacred 
property. It is a manifest encroachment 
upon the just liberty, both of the workman, 
and of those ivho might be disposed to euv- 
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ploy him. As it hinders the one from w'Ork 
ing at what he thinks proper, so it hincieisthe 
others from employing whom they flunk pro- 
per. To judge whether he is fit to be em- 
ployed, may surely be trusted to the discre. 
tion of the employers, whose interest it so 
much concerns. The affected anxiety of the 
lawgiver, lest they should employ an impro- 
per person, is evidently as impertinent as it is 
oppressive. 

The institution of long apprenticeships can 
give no security that insufficient workmanship 
shall not frequently be exposed to public 
sale. When this is done, it is generally the 
effect of fraud, and not of inability ; and the 
longest apprenticeship can give no security 
against fraud. Quite different regulations 
are necessary to prevent this abuse. The 
sterling mark upon plate, and the stamps upon 
linen and woollen cloth, give the purchaser 
much greater security than any statute of ap- 
prenticeship. He generally looks at these, 
but never thinks it worth while to enquire 
whether the workman had served a seven 
years apprenticeship. 

The institution of long apprenticeships has 
no tendency to form young people to indus- 
try. A journeyman who works by the piece 
is likely to be industrious, because he derives 
a benefit from every exertion of his industry. 
An appi entice is likely to be idle, and almost 
always is so, because he has no immediate in 
teiest to be otherwise. In the inferior em- 
ployments, the sweets of labour consist alto- 
gether in the recompence of labour. They 
who are soonest in a condition to enjoy the 
sweets of it, are likely soonest to conceive a 
relish for it, and to acquire the early habit of 
industry. A young man naturally conceives 
an aversion to labour, when for a long time 
he receives no benefit from it. The boys who 
are put out apprentices from public charities 
are generally bound for more than the usual 
number of years, and they generally turn out 
very idle and worthless. 

Apprenticeships were altogether unknown 
to the ancients. The reciprocal duties of mas- 
ter and apprentice make a considerable article 
in every modern code. The Roman law is 
perfectly silent \\ ith regard to them. I know 
no Greek or Latin word (I might venture, 1 
believe, to assert that there is none) which ex- 
presses the idea we now annex to the word 
apprentice, a servant bound to work at a par- 
ticular trade for the benefit of a master, dur- 
ing a term of years, upon condition that the 
master shall teach him that trade. 

Long apprenticeships ai'e altogether unne- 
cessary, The arts, which are much superior 
to common trades, such as those of making 
clocks and w^atches, conta n no such mystery 
as to require a long course of instruction. 
The first invention of such beautiful machinesj 
indeed, and even that of some of the instru- 
ments employed in making them, must 
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doubt Itave becu the work of deep thought 
and long time, and may justly be considered 
as among the happiest efforts of human inge- 
nuity. Hut when both have been fairly in- 
vented, and are well understood, to explain 
to any young man, in the completcst manner, 
how to apply the instruments, and how to 
construct the machines, cannot well requiie 
more than the lessons of a few weeks ; per- 
haps those of a few days might !)c suffitient. 
In the common mechanic trades, those of a 
few days might coitainlybe sufficient. The 
. dexterity of hand, indeed, oven in common 
trades, cannot be acquired without much prac- 
tice and experience. But a young man would 
practice with much more diligence and atten- 
tion, if from the beginning he wrought as a 
iourneyman, being paid in proportion to the 
little M'ork which he could execute, and pay- 
ing in his turn for tlie mateiials which he 
might sometimes spoil through awkwardness 
and inexperience. His education uoiild ge- 
nerally in this way be more eflectual, and al- 
ways less tedious and expensive. The mas- 
ter, indeed, would bo a loser. Pie uould lose 
all the wages of the apprentice, which he now 
saves, for seven years together. In the end, 
pci haps, the apprentice himself would he a 
loser. In a trade so easily learnt he would 
have more competitois, and his wages, when 
lie came to be a complete workman, would be 
much less than at present. The same increase 
of competition would reduce the profits of the 
masters, as well as the wages of workmen. 
The trades, the crafts, the mysteries, would 
all be losers. But the public would be .a 
gainer, the work of all artificers coming in 
this way much cheaper to market. 

It is to prevenf ♦his reduction of price, and 
consequently of wages and profit, by restrain- 
ing that fiee competition which would most 
certainly occasion it, that all corporations, 
and the greater part of corpoiation huvs have 
been established. In order to erect a corpor- 
ation, no other authority in ancient times was 
requisite, in many parts of Europe, but that 
of the tow'n-corporate in w'hich it was estab- 
li!>hed. In England, indeed, a charter from 
the king was likewise necessary. But this 
prerogative of the ciwn seems to have been 
reserved rather for extorting money from the 
subject, than for the defence of the common 
liberty against such oppressive monopolies. 
Upon paying a fine to the king, the charter 
seems generally to have been reauily granted ; 
. and when any particular class of artificers or 
traders thought proper to act as a corporation, 
without a charter, such adulterine guilds, .as 
they were called, were not- alw'ays di^franch- 
iseii upon that account, but obliged to fine an- 
nuahy to the king, for permission to exercise 
their usurped privileges^. The immediate 
inspection of all corporations, and of the hyc- 
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laws which they might think proper to enact 
for their owm government, belonged to the 
towm-corporate in which they were ostablisfi- 
ed; and wiiatever discipline was exercised 
over them, proceeded commonly, not from the 
king, but from that greater incoiporation of 
wnich those subordinate ones were only parts 
or memboi s. 

The government of towns-corporate was al- 
together in the hands of traders and artificers, 
and it was the manifest interest of every par- 
ticular class of them, to prevent the market 
from being overstocked, as they commonly ex- 
press it, with their own particular species of 
industry ; which is in reality to keep it al- 
w^ays understocked. Each class was eager 
to establish regulations proper for this pur* 
pose, and, provided it was allowed to do so^ 
was willing to consent that every other class 
should do the same. In consequence of such 
regulations, indeed, each class was obliged to 
buy the goods they had occasion for from 
every other within the town, somewhat dearer 
than they otherwise might have done. But, 
in recompence, tliey w'ere enabled to sell their 
own just as much dearer ; so that, so far it 
was as broad as long, as they say ; and in the 
dealings of the dillercnt classes within the 
lowm with one another, none of them were 
losers by these regulations. But in their 
dealings with tlie country they were all great 
gtiners; and in these latter dealings consist 
the whole trade which supports and eniicliea 
every town. 

Every town draw's its whole subsistence, 
and all the materials of its industry, from the 
country. It pays for these chiefly in two 
w'ays. First, by sending back to the country 
a pait of those materials wrought up and ma- 
nufactured ; in which case, their price is aug- 
mented by the wages of the w^orkmen, and the 
profits of their masters or immediate employ- 
ers ; secondly, by sending to it a part both of 
the rude and manufactured produce, either of 
other countries, or of distant parts of the 
same country, imported into the town • in 
which case, loo, the original price of those 
goods is augmented by the wages of the ear- 
ners or sailors, and by the profits of the 
merchants who employ them. In what b 
gained upon the first of those branches of 
commerce, consists the advantage which the 
tow'll makes by its manufactures; in what is 
gained upon the second, the advantage of its 
inland and foreign trade. The wages of the 
workmen, and the profits of their diflerent 
employers, make up tlie whole of what is 
gained upon both. Whatever regulations, 
therefore, tend to increase those W'ages and 
profibj beyond w'hat they otherwise would be, 
tend to- enable the town to purchase, with a 
smaller quantity of its laboiiy, the produce of 
a greater quantity of the labour of tlie coun- 
try. They give the trader? and artificers in 
the town an advantage over the landlords, 
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farmers, and labourers, in the country, and 
break down that natural equality %vhich would 
othcrwibe take place in tlie commerce which is 
carried on between them. The whole annual 
produce of the labour of the society is annual- 
ly divided between those two dilfei’ent sets of 
people. By means of those regulations, a 
greater share of it is given to the inliabitants 
of the town than would otherwise fall to them, 
and a less to those of the country. 

The price which the town really pays for 
the provisions and materials annually import- 
ed into it, is the quantity of manufactures and 
other goods annually exported from it. The 
dearer the latter are sold, tlie cheaper the 
former are bought. The industry of the 
town becomes more, and that of the country- 
loss advantageous. 

That the industry which is carried on in 
towns is, everywhere in Europe, more advan- 
tageous than that which is carried on in the 
country, without entering into any very nice 
computations, we may satisfy ourselves by one 
very simple and obvious observation. In 
every country of Europe, we find at least a 
hundred people who have acquired great for- 
tunes, fi'om small beginnings, by trade and 
manufactures, the industry which properly 
belongs to towns, for one who has done so by 
that which properly belongs to the country, 
the lairing of rude produce by the improve- 
ment and cultivation of land. Industry, 
therefore, must be better rewarded, the wages 
of labour and the profits of stock must evi- 
dently be greater, in the one situation than in 
the other. But stock and labour natuially 
seek the most advantogeous employment. 
They naturally, therefore, resoit as much as 
they can to the town, and desert the country. 

The inhabitants of a town being collected 
into one place, can easily combine together. 
The most insignificant trades carried on in 
towns have, accordingly, in some place or 
other, been incorporated ; and even where they 
have never been incorporated, yet the corpo- 
ration-spirit, the jealousy of strangers, the a- 
version to take apprentices, or to communicate 
the secret of their trade, generally prevail in 
them, and often teach them, by voluntary as- 
sociations and agreements, to prevent that free 
competition which they cannot prohibit by 
bye-laws. The trades which employ but a 
small number of hands, run most easily into 
such combinations. Half-a-dozen wool-comb- 
ers, pel haps, are necessary to keep a thousand 
spinners and weavers at work. By combining 
not to take apprentices, they can not only en- 
gross the employment, but reduce the whole 
manufacture into a sort of slavery to them- 
selves, and raise the price of their labour much 
above what is due to the nature of their work. 

The inhabitants of the country, dispersed 
in distant places, cannot easily combine to- 
gether. They have not only never been in- 
corperated, but the Incorporation spirit nevar 
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has prevailed among them. No apprentice- 
ship has ever been thought necessary to qua- 
lify for husbandry, the groat trade of the coun- 
try. After whet are called the fine arts, and 
the liberal professions, iiowtver, there is per 
haps no trade which requires, so great a varioi 
ty of knowledge and experience. The innu- 
merable volumes which have been written up- 
on it in all languages, may satisfy us, tliat a- 
mong the wisest and most learned nations, it 
has never been regarded as a matter v ery easi- 
ly understood. And from all those volumes 
we shall in vain attempt to collect that know- 
ledge of its various and complicated operations 
which is commonly possessed even by the com- 
mon farmer j how contemptuously soever the 
very contemptible authors of some of them 
may sometimes affect to speak of him. There 
is scarce any common mechanic trade, on the 
contrary, of which all the operations may not 
be as completely and distinctly explained in 
a pamphlet of a very few pages, as it is pos 
sible for words illustrated by figures to explain 
them. In the history of the arts, now pub-, 
libbing by the French Academy of Sciences, se- 
veral of them are actually explained in this 
manner. The direction of operations, besides, 
w'hich must be varied wdth every change of 
the weather, as well as with many other ac- 
cidents, requires much more judgment and 
discretion, than that of those which are always 
the same, or very nearly tlie same. 

Not only the art of the farmer, the general 
direction of the operations of husbandry, but 
many inferior branches of country labour re 
quire much more skill and experience than 
the greater part of mechanic trades. Thu 
man who w'orks upon brass and iron, works 
with instruments, and upon materials of which 
the temper is always the same, or very nearly 
the same. But the man who ploughs the 
ground with a team of horses or oxen, works 
witli instruments of which the health, strength, 
and temper, are very different upon different 
occasions. The condition of the materials 
which he works upon, too, is as variable as 
that of the instruments which he works w ith, 
and both require to be managed with much 
judgment and discretion. The common plough- 
man, thougli generally regarded as the pattei n 
of stupidity and ignorance, is seldom defective 
in this judgment and discretion, He is less 
accustomed, indeed, to social intercourse, than 
the mechanic who lives in a town. His voic/^ 
and language are more uncouth, and more 
difficult to be understood by those who are 
not used to them. His understanding, how- 
ever, being accustomed to consider a greater 
variety of objects, ris generally much superior 
to that of the other, whose whole attention, 
from morning till night, is commonly occupied 
in performing 'one or two very simple opera- 
tions, How much the lower ranks of people 
m the country are really superior to those oi 
the towiif is well known to every man whom 
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either business or curiosity has led to converse 
much with both. In China and Indostan, ac- 
cordingly, both the rank and the wages of 
country labourers are said to be superior to 
those of the greater part of artificers and ma- 
nufacturers, They would probably be so 
everywhere, if corporation laws and the cor- 
poration spirit did not prevent it. 

The superiority which the industry of the 
towns has everywhere in Europe over that of 
the country, is not altogether owing to corpo- 
rations and corporation laws. It is supported 
!)y many other regulations. The high duties 
upon foreign manufactures, and upon all 
goods imported by alien merchants, all tend 
to the same purpose. Corporation laws en- 
able the inhabitants of towms to raise their 
prices, without fearing to be undersold by the 
free competition of their own countiymen. 
Those other regulations secure tliem equally 
against that of foreigners. The enhancement 
of price occasioned by botli is everywhere fi- 
nally paid by the landlords, farmers, and la- 
bourers, of the country, who have seldom op- 
posed the establishment of such monopolies. 
They have commonly neither inclination nor 
fitness to enter into combination^ ; and the 
clamour and sophistry of merchants and ma- 
nufacturers easily persuade them, that the pri- 
vate interest of a pait, and of a subordinate 
part, of the society, is the general interest of 
the whole. 

In Great Britain, the superiority of the in- 
dustry of the towns over that of the country 
seems to have been greater formerly than in 
the present times. The wages of country la- 
bour approach nearer to those of manufactur- 
ing labour, and the profits of stock employed 
in agriculture to those of trading and manu- 
facturing stock, than they arc said to have 
done in the last century, or in the beginning 
of the present. This change may be regard- 
ed as the necessary, though very late conse- 
quence of the extraordinary encouragement 
given to the industry of the towns. The 
stocks accumulated in them come in time to 
be so great, that it can no longer be employed 
with the ancient profit in that species of in- 
dustry which is peculiar to them. That in- 
dustry has its limits like every other ; and the 
increase of stock, by increasing the competi- 
tion, necessarily reduces the profit. The low- 
ering of profit in the town forces out stock to 
the country, where, by creating a new demand 
for country labour, it necessarily raise.s its 
wages. It then spreads itself, if I may say 
so, over tlie face of the land, and, by being 
employed in agriculture, is rn part restored to 
the country, at the expense of w'hich, in a 
great measure, it had originally been accumu- 
lated in the towii. That everywhere in Eu- 
rope the greatest improvements of the country 
have been owing to such overflowings of the 
stock originally accumulated in the towns, I 
shall endeavour to shew hereafter, and at the 


same time to demonstrate, that though some 
countries have, by this course, attained to a 
considerable degree of opulence, it is in itseF 
necessarily slow, uncertain, liable to be dis- 
tuibed and interrupted by innumerable acci- 
dents, and, in every respect, contrai-y to the 
order of nature and of reason The interests, 
prejudices, laws, and customs, w'hich have 
given occasion to it, I shall endeavour to ex- 
plain as fully and distinctly as I can in the 
third and fourth books of this Inquiry. 

People of the same trade seldom meet to- 
gether, even for meiTiment and diversion, but 
the conversation ends in a conspiracy against 
the public, or in some contrivance to raise 
prices. It is impossible, indeed, to prevent 
such meetings, by any law which either could 
be executed, or ivould be consistent with li- 
berty and justice. But though the law can- 
not hinder people of the same trade from 
sometimes assembling together, it ought to do 
nothing to facilitate such assemblies, much 
less to render them necessary. 

A re I'ulation which obliges all those of the 
same trade in a particular town to enter their 
names and places of abode in a public regis- 
ter, facilitates such assemblies. It connects 
individuals who might never otherwise be 
known to one another, and gives every man 
of the trade a direction where to find every 
other man of it, 

A regulation which enables those of the 
same trade to tax themselves, in order to pro- 
vide for their poor, their sick, their widows 
and orphans, by giving them a common in- 
terest to manage, renders such assemblies ne- 
cessary. 

An incorporation not only renders them ne- 
cessary, but makes the act of the majority 
binding upon the whole. In a free trade, an 
effectual combination cannot be established 
but by the unanimous consent of every single 
trader, and it cannot last longer than every 
single trader continues of the same mind. 
The majority of a corporation can enact a bye- 
law, with proper penalties, which will limit 
the competition more effectually and more 
durably than any voluntary combination what- 
ever. 

The pretence that corporations are neces- 
sary for the better government of the trade, is 
without any foundation. The real and effec- 
tual discipline which is exercised over a work- 
man, is not that of his corporation, but that 
of his customers. It is the fear of losing their 
employment which restrains his frauds and 
corrects his negligence. An exclusive corpo- 
ration necessarily weakens the force of this 
discipline. A particular set of workmen must 
then be employed, let them behave well or ill, 
It is upon this account that, in many large 
incorporated towns, no tolerable workmen are 
to be found, even in some of the most neces- 
sary trades. If you would have your work 
tolerably executed, it must be done in tlie 
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Suburbs, where the workmen, having no ex- 
clusive privilege, have nothing but their char- 
acter to depend upon, and you must then 
smuggle it into the town as well as you can. 

It is in this manner that the policy of Eu- 
rope, by restraining the competition in some 
employments to a smaller number than would 
otherwise be disposed to enter into them, oc- 
casions a very important inequality in the 
whole of the advantages and disadvantages of 
the different employments of labour and stock. 

Secondly, The policy of Europe, by increas- 
ing the competition in some employments be- 
yond what it naturally would be, occasions 
another inequality, of an opposite kind, in the 
whole of the advantages and disadvantages of 
the different employments of labour and stock. 

It has been considered as of so much im- 
portance that a proper number of young peo- 
ple should be educated for certain professions, 
that sometimes the public, and sometimes the 
piety of private founders, have established 
many pensions, scholarships, exhibitions, bur- 
saries, &c, for this purpose, which draw many 
more people into those trades than could 
otherwise pretend to follow them. In all 
Christian countries, I believe, the education 
of the greater part of churchmen is paid for 
in this manner. Very few of them are edu- 
cated altogether at their own expense. The 
long, tedious, and expensive education, there- 
foic, of those who are, will not always pro- 
cure them a suitable reward, the church being 
trowded with people, who, in order to get 
employment, are willing to accept of a much 
smaller recompence than what such an edu- 
cation vvould otherwise have entitled them to ; 
and in this manner the competition of the 
poor takes away the reward of the rich. It 
would be indecent, no doubt, to compare 
either a curate or a chaplain with a journey- 
man in any common trade. The pay of a 
curate or chaplain, however, may very proper- 
ly be cansidered as of the same nature with 
the wages of a journeyman. They are all 
three paid for their work according to the 
contract which they may happen to make 
with their respective superiors. Till after the 
middle of tlie fourteenth century, five merks, 
containing about as much silver as ten pounds 
of our present money, was in England the 
jisual pay of a curate or a stipendiary parish 
priest, as we find it regulated by the decrees of 
several different national councils. At the same 
period, fourpence a-day, containing the same 
quantity of silver as a shilling of our present 
money, was declared to be the pay of a mas- 
ter mason ; and threepence a-day, equal to 
ninepcnce of our present money, that of a 
journeyman mason*. The wages of both 
these labourers, therefore, supposing them to 
have been constantly employed, were much 
superior to those of the curate. The wages 

» See tlie Statute of I^aliourers, S5-, EdU HI* 
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of the master mason, supposing him to have 
been without employment one-third of the 
year, would have fully equalled them. By 
the 12th of Queen Anne, c. 12. it is declared, 

‘ That whereas, for want of sufficient mainten- 
‘ ance and encouragement to curates, the 
' cures have, in several places, been meanly 

* supplied, the bishop is, therefore, empower- 

* ed to appoint, by writing under his hand 
' and seal, a sufficient certain stipend or al- 

* lowance, not exceeding fifty, and not less 
‘ than twenty pounds a-year.’ Forty pounds 
a-year is reckoned at present very good pay for 
a curate ; and, notwithstanding this act of 
parliament, tliere are many curacies under 
twenty pounds a-year. Theie are journey- 
men shoemakers in London who earn forty 
pounds a-year, and there is scarce an indus- 
trious workman of any kind in that metropo- 
lis who does not earn more than twenty. 
This last sum, indeed, does not exceed what 
is frequently earned by common labourers in 
many country parishes. Whenever tne law 
has attempted to regulate the wages of work- 
men, it has always been lather to lower them 
than to raise them. But the law has, upon 
many occasions, attempted to raise the wages ox 
curates, and, for the dignity of the church, to 
oblige the rectors of parishes to give them 
more than the h retched maintenance winch 
they themselves might be willing to accept of 
And, in botli cases, the law seems to have 
been equally ineffectual, and has never either 
been able to raise the wages of curates, or to 
sink those of labourers to the degree that was 
intended ; because it has nevei* been able to 
hinder either the one from being willing to 
accept of less tlian the legal allowance, on ac- 
count of the indigence of their situation and 
the multitude of their competitors, or the 
other from receiving more, on account of the 
contrary competition of those who expected 
to derive either profit or pleasure fiom em- 
ploying them. 

The great benefices and other ecclesiastical 
dignities support the honour of the church, 
notwithstanding the mean circumstances of 
some of its inferior member's. The respect 
paid to the profession, too, makes some com- 
pensation even to them for the meanness of 
their pecuniary recompence. In England, 
and in all Roman catholic counti'ies, the lot- 
tery of the church is in reality much more ad- 
vantageous than is necessary. Tire example 
of the churclies of Scotland, of Geneva, and 
of several other protestant churches, may sa- 
tisfy us, that in so creditable a profession, in 
which education is so easily procured, the 
hopes of much more moderate benefices will 
draw a sufficient number of learned, decent, 
and respectable men into holy orders. 

In professions in which thare are no bene- 
fices, such as law and physic, if an equal pro- 
portion of people Were educated at the public 
expense, the competition wtnild soon be so 
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great a'i to sink ’^ery much their pecuniary re- 
ward. It might then not be woith any man’s 
while to educate his son to either of those 
professions at his own expense. Tliey would 
he entirely abandoned to such as had been 
educated by those public charities, wdiose num- 
bers and necessities would oblige them in ge- 
neral to content tliemsehes with a very miser- 
able reconipcnce, to the entire degradation of 
the now respectable professions of law and 
physic. 

That unprosperous race of men, commonly 
called men of letters, are pretty much in the 
situation which lawyers and physicians proba- 
bly would be in, upon the foregoing supposi- 
tion. In every part of Europe, the greater 
part of them have been educated for the 
church, but have been hindered by diircrent 
reasons from entering into holy oi’dcts. They 
have generally, therefore, been educated at the 
public expense ; and their numbers are every- 
where so gi eat, as commonly to reduce the 
price of their labour to a very paltry recom- 
pcncc. 

Before the invention of tire art of printing, 
the only employment by which a man of let- 
ters could make any thing by his talents, "rvas 
that of a public or private teacher, or by com- 
municating to other people the curious and 
useful knowledge which he had acquired 
himself j and this is still surely a more hon- 
ourable, a more useful, and, in general, e\en 
a more profitable employment than that other 
of writing for a bookseller, to wdiich the art 
of printing lias given occa^-ion. The time 
and study, the genius, knowledge, and appli- 
cation requisite to qualify an eminent teacher 
of the sciences, ai e at least equal to wdrat is 
necessary for the greatest practitioners in law 
and physic. But the usual rew^ard of the 
eminent teacher bears no pr’oportion to that of 
the lawyer or physician, because the trade ol‘ 
the one is crowaied v/ith indigerrt people, who 
have been brought up to it at the public ex- 
pense ; whereas those of the other twm ar*e en- 
cumbered w'ith very few who have not been 
educated at their own. The usual recon. 
pence, however, of public and private teach- 
ers, small as it may appear, would undoubt- 
edly be less than it is, if the competition of 
those yet more indigent men of letters, %vho 
write for bread, was not taken out of the 
market. Before the invention of the ait of 
printing, a scholar and a beggar seem to have 
been terms vei-y near*ly synonymous. The 
different governors of the universities, before 
that time, appear to have often granted licen- 
ces to their scholars to beg. 

In ancient times, before any charities of this 
kind had been establiohed for the education of 
indigent people to the leaimed professions, the 
rewards of eminent teachers appear to have 
oeen much more considerable. Isocrates, in 
what is called his dikourse against the soph- 
ists# reproaches the teachers of his own times 


wdth inconsistency. They make the most 
magnificent promises to their scholars,” says 
he, “ and undertake to teach them to be wise, 
to be happy, and to be just; and, in return 
for so important a service, they stipulate the 
paltry rew'ard of four or five ininse.” They 
wdjo teach wisdom,” continues he, “ought 
certainly to be wise themselves ; but if any man 
were to sell such a bargain for such a price, 
he -rvould be convicted of the most evident 
folly.” He certainly does not mean here to 
exaggerate the reward, and we may be assured 
that it was not less than he represents it. 
Four miiiis w'ere equal to thirteen pounds six 
shillings and cightpence ; five minaj to sixteen 
pounds thirteen shillings and fourpence. — 
Something not less than the largest of those 
two sums, therefore, must at that time have 
been usually paid to the most eminent teach- 
ers at Athens. Isocrates himself demanded 
ten minpe, or L.S3 ; 6 ; 8 from each scholar. 
When he taught at Athens, he is said to have 
had a hundred scholars. I understand this 
to be the number wiiom he taught at one 
time, or w ho attended what w^e would call one 
coui'se of lectures; a number which will not 
appear cxti*aoidinai’y from so great a city to so 
famous a teacher, wdio taught, too, w'hat was 
at that time the most fashionable of all sci- 
ences, rhetoric. He must have made, there* 
fore, by each course of lectures, a thousand 
mince, or L.S333 : 6 ; 8, A thousand minau, 
accordingly, is said by Plutarch, in another 
place, to have been his didactron, or usual 
price of teaching. Many other eminent teach- 
er's in those tinres appear to have acquired 
great fortunes. Georgias made a present to 
the temple of Delphi of his own statue in solid 
gold. We must not, I presume, suppose that 
It w'as as large as the life. His way of living, 
as w'ell as that of Hippias and Protagoras, two 
other eminent teachers of those times, is re- 
pi'csented by Plato as splendid, even to osten- 
tation. Plato himself is said to have lived 
with a good deal of magnificence. Aristotle, 
after having been tutor to Alexander, and 
most munificently rewarded, as it is univer- 
sally agi-eed, both by him and his father, 
Philip, thought it worth while, notwithstand- 
ing, to return to Athens, in oi'der to resume 
the teaching of his school. Teachers of the 
sciences w^ere probably in those times less 
common than they came to be in an age oi 
two afterwards, when the competition had 
probably somewhat reduced both the price of 
their labour and the admiration for their per- 
sons. Tire inoot eminent of them, however, 
appear always to have enjoyed a degree of 
consideration much superior to any of the like 
profession in the present times. The Athe- 
nians sent Carneades the academic, and Dio- 
genes the stoic, upon a solemn embassy to 
Home ; and though their city had then da 
dined from its former grandeur, it was still 
an independent and consider^le republic 
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Carneades, too, was a Babylonian by birth ; 
and as there never was a people more jealous 
of admitting foreigners to public offices than 
the Athenians, their consideration for liim 
must have been very great. 

This inequality is, upon the whole, perhaps 
lather advantageous than hurtful to the pub- 
lic It may somewhat degrade the profession 
of a public teacher ; but the cheapness of li- 
terary education is suieiy an advantage which 
greatly overbalances this trifling inconveni- 
ency. The public, too, might derive still 
greater benefit from it, if the constitution of 
those schools and colleges, in which education 
is carried on, was more reasonable than it is 
at present through the greater part of Europe. 

Thirdly, the policy of Europe, by obstruct . 
ing the free circulation of labour and stock, 
both from employment to employment, and 
from place to place, occasions, in some cases, 
a \ery inconvenient inequality in the whole of 
the advantages and disadvantages of their dif- 
ferent employments. 

The statute of apprenticesliip obstructs the 
free circulation of labour from one employ- 
ment to another, even in tlie same place. 
The exclusive privileges of corporations ob- 
struct it from one place to another, even in 
the same employment. 

It frequently happens, that 'v^llilc high 
wages are given to the workmen in one ma- 
nufacture, those in another are obliged to con- 
tent themselves with bare subsistence. The 
one is in an advancing state, and has theie- 
fore a continual demand for new hands ; the 
other is in a declining state, and the super- 
abundance of hands is continually increasing. 
Those two manufactures may sometimes be 
m the same town, and sometimes in the same 
neighbourhood, without being able to lend 
the least assistance to one another. The sta- 
tute of apprenticeship may oppose it in the 
one case, and both that and an exclusive cor- 
poration in the other. In many different ma- 
nufactures, how'cver, the opeiations are so 
much alike, that the w'orkmen could easily 
change trades with one another, if those ab- 
surd laws did not hinder tliem. The arts of 
weaving plain linen and plain silk, for ex- 
ample, are almost entirely the same. That of 
weaving plain woollen is somewhat difleientj 
but the difference is so insignificant, that 
t.jthcr a linen or a silk weaver might become 
a tolerable workman in a very few days. If 
any of those three capital manufactures, there- 
fore, were decaying, the woikmen might find 
a resource in one of the other two which was 
in a more prosperous condition; and their 
wages would neither rise too high in the 
tiuiving, nor sink too low in the decaying ma- 
nufacture. The linen manufacture, indeed, 
is in England, by a particular statute, open 
to every body ; but as it is not much cultivaf- 
ed through the greater part of the country, it 
Oan afford no general resource to the work- 
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men of other decaying manufactures, viho, 
wherever the statute of apprenticeship takes 
place, have no other choice, but citlier to come 
upon the paiish, or to work as common la- 
bourers ; for which, by their habits, they are 
much worse qualified than for any sort of ma- 
nufacture that bears any resemblance to their 
own. They generally, therefore, chuse to 
come upon the parish. 

Whatever obstructs the free ciiculation of 
labour fiom one employment to another, ob- 
structs that of stock likewise ; the quantity of 
stock which can be employed in any branch 
of business depending v ery much upon that 
of the labour which can be employed in it. 
Corporation laws, however, give less obstruc- 
tion to the free circulation of stock from one 
place to another, than to that of labour. It 
is everywhere much easier for a wealthy 
merchant to obtain the privilege of trading in 
a town-corporate, than for a poor artificer to 
obtain that of working in it. 

The obstruction which corporation laws 
give to the free circulation of labour is com- 
mon, I believe, to every part of Europe. 
That which is given to it by the poor laws is, 
so far as I know, peculiar to England. It 
consists in the difficulty which a poor man 
finds in obtaining a settlement, or even in be- 
ing allowed to exercise his industry in any 
parish but that to which he belongs. It is 
the labour of artificers and manufacturcri 
only of which the fiee circulation is obstruct- 
ed by corporation laws. The difficulty of ob- 
taining settlements obstructs even that of com 
mon labour. It may be worth while to give 
some account of the rise, progress, and pre- 
sent state of this disorder, the greatest, per- 
haps, of any in the police of England. 

When, by the destruction of monasteries, the 
poor had been deprived of the charity of those 
religious houses, after some other ineffectual 
attempts for their relief, it w^as enacted, by tlie 
43d of Elizabeth, c. 2. that every parish 
should be bound to provide for its own poor, 
and that overseers of the poor should bo annu- 
ally appointed, who, wdth the church-wardens, 
should raise, by a parish rate, competent sums 
for this purpose. 

By this statute, the necessity of providing 
for their own poor was indispensably imposed 
upon every parish. Who were to be con- 
sidered as the poor of each parish became, 
therefore, a question of some importance. 
This question, after some variation, w'as at 
last detei mined by the 13th and 14th of 
Charles II. when it was enacted, that forty 
days undisturbed residence should gain any 
person a settlement in any parish ; but that 
within that time it should be lawful for two 
justices of the peace, upon complaint made 
by the church-wardens or overseers of the 
poor, to remove any new inhabitant to the 
parish where he was last legally settled ; un- 
less he either rented a tenement of ten pounds 
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a-yoar, or could give such security for the dis- 
charge of the parish where he was then liv- 
ing, as those justices should judge sufficient. 

Some frauds, it is said, were committed in 
consequence of this statute; parish officers 
sometimes bribing their own poor to go clan- 
destinely to another parish, and, by keeping 
themselves concealed for forty days, to gain a 
settlement there, to the discharge of that to ' 
which they properly belonged. It was enact- 
ed, therefore, by the 1st of James II. that the 
forty days undisturbed residence of any per- 
son necessary to gain a settlement, should be 
accounted only fiom the time of his deliver- 
ing notice, in writing, of the place of his a- 
bode and the number of his family, to one of 
the church-wardens or overseers of the parish 
where he came to dwell. 

But parish officers, it seems, were not al- 
ways more honest with regard to their own 
than they had been with regard to other pa- 
rishes, and sometimes connived at such intru- 
sions, receiving the notice, and taking no pro- 
per steps in consequence of it. As every per- 
son in a parish, therefore, was supposed to have 
an interest to prevent as much as possible their 
being burdened by such intruders, it was fur- 
ther enacted by the 3d of William III. that 
the forty days residence should be accounted 
only from the publication of such notice in 
writing on Sunday in the church, immediately 
after divine service, 

“ After all,’* says Doctor Burn, ** this kind 
of settlement, by continuing forty days after 
publication of notice in writing, is very seldom 
obtained ; and the design of the acts is not so 
much for gaining of settlements, as for the 
avoiding of them by persons coming into a 
parish clandestinely, for the giving of notice 
is only putting a force upon the parish to re- 
mote. But if a person’s situation is such, 
that it is doubtful whetlier he is actually re- 
movable or not, he shall, by giving of notice, 
compel the parish either to allow him a settle- 
ment nncontested, by suffering him to conti- 
nue forty days, or by remo\ing liim to try the 
right.” 

Tliis statute, therefore, rendered it almost 
impracticaVlf' for a poor man to gain a new 
settlement in the old vray, by forty days inha- 
bitancy. But that it might not appear to pre- 
clude altogether the common people of one 
parish from ever establishing themselves with 
security in another, it appointed four other 
ways by which a settlement might be gained 
without any notice delivered or published. 
The fust was, by being taxed to parish rates 
and paying them; the second, by being elect- 
ed into an annual parish office, and serving in 
it a year; the third, by serving an apprentice- 
ship in the parish-; the fourth, by being hired 
into service there fbr a year, and continuing 
in the same service during the whole of it. 

Nobody can gain a settlement by either of 
tiie two first ways, but by the public deed of 


the whole parish, who are too well aware of 
the consequences to adopt any new-comer, 
who has nothing but his labour to support 
him, either by taxing him to parish rates, or 
by electing him into a parish Office. 

No married man can well gain any settle- 
ment in either of the two last ways. An ap- 
prentice is scarce ever married ; and it is ex- 
pressly enacted, that no married servant shall 
gain any settlement by being hired for a year 
The principal effect of introducing settlement 
by service, has been to put out in a great mea- 
sure the old fashion of hiring for a year; 
which before had been so customary in Eng- 
land, that even at this day, if no particular 
term is agreed upon, the law intends that 
every servant is hired for a year. But mas- 
ters are not always willing to give their ser- 
vants a settlement by hiring them in this man 
ner ; and servants are not always willing to be 
so hired, because, as every last settlement dis- 
charges all the foregoing, they might thereby 
lose their original settlement in the places of 
their nativity, the habitation of their parent? 
and relations. ^ 

No independent workman, it is evidenti 
whether labourer or artificer, is likely to gain 
any new settlement, either by apprenticeship 
or by service. When such a person, there- 
fore, carried his industry to a new parish, he 
w'as liable to be removed, how healthy and in- 
dustrious soever, at the caprice of any church- 
warden or overseer, unless he either rented n 
tenement of ten pounds a-year, a thing im- 
possible for one who has nothing but his la- 
bour to live by, or could give such security 
for the discharge of the parish as two justices 
of the peace should judge sufficient. 

What security they shall require, indeed, ia 
left altogether to their discretion; but they 
cannot well require less than thirty pounds, 
it having been enacted, that the purchase even 
of a freehold estate of less than thirty pounds 
value, shall not gain any person a settlement, 
as not being sufficient for the discharge of the 
parish. But this is a security which scarce 
any man who lives by labour can give ; and 
much greater security is frequently demanded. 

In order to restore, in some measure, that 
free circulation of labour which those differ- 
ent statutes had almost entirely taken away, 
the invention of certificates was fallen upon. 
By the 8th and 9th of William III. it was en- 
acted that if any person should bring a certi- 
ficate from the parish where he was last legal- 
ly settled, subscribed by the church-wardens 
and overseers of the poor, and allowed by two 
justices of the peace, that every other parish 
should be obliged to receive him ; that he 
should not be removable merely upon account 
of his being likely to become chargeable, but 
only upon hfe becoming actually chargeable ; 
and that then the parish which granted the 
certificate sliould be obliged to pay the ex- 
pense both of his maintenance anct of bis re. 
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moval. And in order to give the most per- The very unequal price of labour which we 
feet security to the parish where such certifi- frequently find in England, in places at no 
cated man should come to reside, it was fur- great distance from one another, is probablj 
ther enacted by the same statute, that he should owing to the obstruction which the law of 
gain no settlement there by any means what- settlements gives to a poor man who would 
ever, except either by renting a tenement of carry his industiy from one parish to another 
ten pounds a-year, or by serving upon his own wdthout a certificate. A single man, indeed, 
account in an annual parish office for one who is healthy and industrious, may some- 
’whole year ; and consequently neither by no- times reside by sufferance without one ; but a 
tice nor by service, nor by apprenticeship, nor man with a wife and family w’ho should at- 
by paying parish rates. By the 1 2th of Queen tempt to do so, would, in most parishes, be 
Anne, too, stat. 1, c. 18, it was further en- sure of being removed ; and, if the single man 
acted, that neither the servants nor apprentices should afterwards marry, he would generally 
of such certificated man should gain any settle- be removed likewise. The scarcity of hands 
, ment in tlie parish where he resided under in one parish, therefore, cannot always be re- 
such certifi cal e. lieved by their superabundance in another, as 

How far this invention has restored that free it is constantly in Scotland, and. I believe, in 
circulation of labour, which the preceding sta- all other countries where there is no difficulty 
tutes had almost entirely taken away, we may of settlement. In such countries, though 
learn from the following very judicious obser- wages may sometimes rise a little in the neigh- 
vation of Doctor Burn. “ It is obvious,” bourhood of a great town, or wherever else 
says he, ‘‘that there are divers good reasons there is an extraordinary demand for labour, and 
for requiring certificates with persons coming sink gradually as the distance from such places 
to settle in any place ; namely, that persons increases, till they fall back to the common 
residing under them can gain no settlement, rate of the country , yet we never meet with 
neither by apprenticeship, nor by service, nor those sudden and unaccountable differences in 
by giving notice, nor by paying parish rates; the wages of neighbouring places which we 
that they can settle neither apprentices nor sometimes find in England, w here it is often 
servants ; that if they become chargeable, it is more difficult for a poor man to pass the arti- 
certainly known whither to remove them, and ficial boundary of a parish, than an arm of the 
the parish shall be paid for the removal, and ‘?ea, or a ridge of high mountains, natural 
for their maintenance in the mean time; and boundaries whlfh sometimes separate very dis- 
that, if they fall sick, and cannot be removed, tinctly different rates of wages in other couii- 
the parish which gave the certificate must tiies. 

maintain them ; none of all which can be with- To remove a man who has committed no mis- 

out a certificate. Which reasons will hold demeanour, from the parish where he chooses 
propoitionably for parishes not granting cer- to reside, is an evident violation of natural 
tificates in ordinary cases; for it is far more liberty and justice. The common people of 
than an equal chance, but that they will have England, however, so jealous of their liberty, 
the certificated persons again, and in a worse but like the common people of most other 
condition.” The moral of this observation countries, never rightly understanding where- 
seems to be, that certificates ought always to in it consists, have now, for more than a cen- 
be required by the parish where any poor man tury together, suffered themselves to be ex- 
comes to reside, and that they ought very sel- posed to this oppression without a remedy, 
dom to be granted by that which he purposes Though men of reflection, too, have some- 
t to leave. “ There is somewhat of haidship times complained of fhe law of settlements as 

I in this matter of certificates,” says the same a public grievance ; yet it has never been the 

I very intelligent author, in his History of the object of any general popular clamour, such 

5 Poor Laws, “ by putting it in the power of a as that against general warrants, an abusive 

I parish officer to imprison a man as it were for practice undoubtedly, but such a one as was 

1 life, however inconvenient it may be for him not likely to occasion any general oppression. 

to continue at that place where he has had the There is scarce a poor man in England, of 
misfortune to acquire what is called a settle- foi’ty' years of age, I will venture to say, wiio 
ment, or whatever advantage he may propose has not, in some part of his life, felt himself 
tohimself by living elsew'here.” most cruelly oppressed by this ill-contrived 

i Though a certificate carries along with it no law of settlements. 

I testimonial of good behaviour, and certifies I shall conclude this long chapter with ob- 

nothingbut that the person belongs to the pa- serving, that though anciently it w^as usual to 
r rish to which he really does belong, it is alto- rate wages, first by general lawn’s extending 

i gether discretionary in the parish officers either over the whole kingdom, and afterwards by 

to grant or to refuse it. A mandamus was particular orders of the justices of peace in 
once moved for, says Doctor Burn, to compel every particular county, botii these practices 
the church-wardens and overseers to sign a have now gone entirely into disuse “By the 
/ certificate ; but the Court of King’s Bench experience of above four hundred years,” says 

tejected the motion as a very strange attempt. Doctor Burn, “ it seems time to lay aside all 
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endesvourb to bring under strict regulations, 
urnat in its own nature seems incapable of mi- 
nute limitation ; for if all persons in the same 
Kind of nork were to receive equal wages, 
there would be no emulation, and no room 
left for industry or ingenuity.*" 

Particular acts of parliament, however, still 
attempt sometimes to regulate wages in parti- 
cular trades, and in particular places. Thus 
the 8th of George III. prohibits, under heavy 
penalties, all master tailors in London, and 
live miles round it, from giving, and their 
workmen from accepting, more than two shil- 
lings and sevenpence halfpenny a-day, except 
in the case of a general mourning. When- 
ever the legislature attempts to regulate the! 
differences between masters and their work- 
men, its counsellors are always the masters. 
When the regulation, therefore, is in favour 
of the workmen, it is always just and equit. 
able; but it is sometimes otherwise when in 
favour of the masters. Thus the law which 
obliges the masters in several different trades 
to pay their workmen in money, and not in 
goods, is quite just and equitable. It imposes 
no real haidship upon the masters. It only 
obliges them to pay that value in money, which 
they pretended to pay, but did not always 
\ eally pay, in goods. This law is in favour of 
the workmen ; but the Sth of George HI. is 
in favour of the masters. When masters com- 
bine together, in order to reduce the wages of 
their w'orkmen, they commonly enter into a 
private bond or agreement, not to give moie 
than a certain wage, under a certain penalty. 
Were the workmen to enter into a contrary 
combination of the same kind, not to accept 
of a certain w’agc, under a certjiin penalty, the 
law w'ould punish them very sevei cly ; and, 
if it dealt impartially, it would treat the mas- 
ters ill the same manner. But the Sth of 
George III. enforces by law that very leguLi- 
tiou which masters sometimes attempt to esta- 
bli'^h by such combinations. The complaint 
of the workmen, that it puts the ablest and 
most industrious upon the same footing with 
an ordinary w'orkman, seems perfectly well 
founded. 

In ancient times, too, it was usual to at- 
tempt to regulate the profits of merchants and 
other dealers, by regulating the piice of pro- 
visions and ether goods. The assize of bread 
is, so far as 1 know, the only remnant of this 
ancient usage. Where there is an exclusive 
corporation, it may, perhaps, be proper to re- 
gulate the price of the first necessary of life ; 
but, where there is none, it* competition will 
regulate it much better than any assize. The 
method of fixing the assize of bread, establish- 
ed by the 3 1st of George II. could not be put 
in practice in Scotland, on account of a defect 
in the law, its execution depending upon tlie 
office of clerk of the market, which does not 
exist there. This defect was not remedied till 
tire tliird of George HI. The want of an as- 


size occasioned no sensible inconvenieiicy ; 
and the establishment of one in the few places 
where it has yet taken place has produced no 
sensible advantage. In the greater part of the 
towns in Scotland, however, there is an in- 
corporation of bakers, wdio claim exclusive 
privileges, though they are not very strictly 
guarded. 

The proportion between the different rates, 
both of wages and pi ofit, in the different em- 
ployments of labour and stock, seems not to 
be much affected, as has already been ob- 
served, by the riches or poverty, die advancing, 
stationary, or declining state of the society. 
Such revolutions in the public welfare, though 
they affect the general rates both of wages and 
profit, must, in the end, affect them equally in 
all difierent employments. The proportion 
betw^ecn them, therefore, must remain the 
same, and cannot well be altered, at least foi 
any considerable time, by any such revolutions* 

Note 13. 


CHAP. XI. 

or THE RENT OF LAND. 

Rent, considered as the price paid for tlie use 
of land, is naturally the higliest which the 
tenant can afford to pay in the actual circum 
stances of the land. In adjusting the terms 
of the lease, the landlord endeavours to leave 
him no greater share of the produce than what 
is sufficient to keep up the stock from which 
he furnishes the seed, pays the labour, and 
purchases and maintains the cattle and other 
instruments of husbandry, together with tlie 
ordinary profits of farming stock in the neigh- 
bourhood. This is evidently the smallest share 
with which the tenant can content liimsclf, 
without being a loser, and the landlord sel- 
dom means to leave him any more. What- 
ever part of the pi oduce, or, what i‘ the same 
thing, whatever part of its price, is over and 
above this share, he naturally endeavours to 
reserve to himself as the rent of his land, 
which is evidently the highest the tenant can 
afford to pay in the actual circumstances of 
the land. Sometimes, indeed, the liberality, 
more frequently the ignorance, of the laud, 
lord, makes him accept of somewhat less than 
this portion ; and sometimes, too, though moie 
rarely, the ignorance of the tenant makes him 
undertake to pay somewhat more, or to con- 
tent himself with somewhat less, than the or- 
dinary profits of farming stock in the neigh 
bourhood. This portion, however, may still 
be considered as the natural rent of land, or 
j the rent at which it is naturally meant that 
land should, for the most part, be let. 

The rent of land, it may be thought, is fre- 
jq.uently no more tlian a reasonable profit oi 
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interest for the stock laid out by the landlord 
upon its improvement. This, no doubt, may 
be partly the case upon some occasions ; for it ^ 
can scarce ever be more than partly the case, j 
The landlord demands a rent even for unim-| 
proved land, and the supposed interest or pro- 
fit upon the expense of improvement is gene- 
rally an addition to this original rent. Those 
im])rovements, besides, are not always made 
by the stock of the landlord, but sometimes 
by that of the tenant. When the lease comes 
to be renewed, however, the landlord com- 
monly demands the same augmentation of rent 
as if they had been all made by his own. 

lie sometimes demands rent for what Is al- 
together incapable of human improvements. 
Kelp is a species of sea-weed, which, when 
ournt, yields an alkaline salt, useful for mak- 
ing glass, soap, and for several other purposes. 
It grows in several parts of Great Britain, 
particularly in Scotland, upon such rocks only 
as lie within the hijh- water mark, which are 
twice every day covered with the sea, and of 
which the produce, therefore, was never aug- 
mented by human industry. The landlord, 
however, whose estate is bounded by a kelp 
shore of this kind, demands a rent for it as 
much as for his corn-fields. 

The sea in the neighbourhood of the islands 
uf Shetland is more than commonly abundant 
in fish, vhich makes a great part of the sub- 
sistence of their inhabitants. But, in order 
to profit by the produce of the water, they 
must have a habitation upon the neighbouring 
land. The rent of the landlord is in propor- 
tion, not to vhat the farmer can make by the 
land, but to what he can make both by the 
land and the water. It is partly paid in sea- 
fish j and one of the very few instances in 
which rent makes a part of the price of that 
commodity, is to be found in that country. 

The rent of land, therefore, considered as 
the price paid for the use of the land, is natu- 
rally a monopoly price. It is not at all pro- 
portioned to what the landlord may have laid 
cut upon the improvement of the land, or to 
what he can afibrd to take, but to what the 
farmer can afford to give. 

Such paits only of the produce of land can 
commonly be brought to market, of which the 
ordinary price is sufficient to replace the stock 
which must be employed in bringing them 
thither, together wdth its ordinary profits. If 
the ordinary price is more than this, the sur- 
plus part of it will naturally go to the rent of 
the land. If it is not more, though the com- 
modity may be brought to market, it can af- 
ford no rent to the landloid. Whether the 
piice is, or is not more, depends upon the de- 
mand. 

There are some parts of the produce of land, 
for which the demand must always be such as 
to afford a greater price than what is suffici- 
ent to bring them to market; and there are 
others for which it cither may or may not be 
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such as to afford this gi eater price, rhetor 
mer must alwa'j'-s afford a rent to the landlord. 
The latter sometimes may and sometimes may 
not, according to different circumstances. 
Rent, it is to be observed, therefore, enters 
into the composition of the price of commo- 
dities in a different way from wages and pro- 
fit. High or low wages and profit are the 
causes of high or low price ; high or low rent 
is the effect of it. It is because high or low 
wages and profit must be paid, in order to 
bring a particular commodity to market, that 
its price is high or low. But it is because its 
price is high or low, a great deal more, or 
very little more, or no more, than what is suf- 
ficient to pay those wages and profit, that it 
affords a high rent, or a low rent, or no rent 
at all. 

I The particular consideration, first, of those 
t parts of the produce of land which always af- 
ford some i*ent; secondly, of those which some- 
times may and sometimes may not afford rent ; 
and, thirdly, of the variations which, in the 
different periods of improvement, naturally 
take place in the relative value of those two 
different sorts of rude produce, when com- 
pared both with one another and with ma- 
nufactured commodities, will divide this chap- 
ter into tliree parts. Note 14. 


Part I. — Of the Produce of Land which al- 
ways affords licnt. 

As men, like all other animals, naturally mul- 
tiply in proportion to the m<‘ans of their sub- 
sistence, food is always more or less in de- 
mand. It can always purchase or command 
a greater or smaller quantity of labour, and 
somebody can always be found who is willing 
to do something in order to obtain it. The 
quantity of labour, indeed, which it can pur 
chase, is not always equal to what it could 
maintain, if managed in the most economical 
manner, on account of the high wages which 
are sometimes given to labour; but it can al^ 
ways purchase such a (quantity of labour as it 
can maintain, accoiding to the rate at which 
that sort of labour is commonly maintained in 
the neighbourhood. 

But land, in almost any situation, produtea 
a greater quantity of food than what is suffi- 
cient to maintain all the labour necessary for 
bringing it to market, in the most liberal way 
in which that labour is ever maintained. The 
surplus, too, is always more than sufficient to 
replace the stock which employed that labour, 
together with its profits. Something, Ihere- 
foie, always remains for a rent to the land- 
lord. 

The most desert moors m Norway and Scot- 
land produce some sort of pasture for catth , 
of which the milk and the increase are ^Iw'ays 
more than sufficient, not only to maintain ail 
the laliour nece.-.sai'y for teiidinff them, and tc 
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paj the ordinai’y profit to the farmer or the 
owner of the herd or flock, but to afford some 
small rent to the landlord. The rent increases 
in proportion to the goodness of the pasture. 
The same extent of ground not only main- 
tains a greater number of cattle, but as they 
are brought w'ithin a smaller compass, less la- 
bour becomes requisite to tend them, and to 
collect their produce. The landlord gains 
both ways; by the increase of the produce, 
and by the diminution of the labour which 
must be maintained out of it. 

The rent of land not only varies w'ith its 
feitility, whatever be its pioduce, but 'with its 
situation, whatever be its fertility. Land in 
the neighbourhood of a town gives a greater 
rent than land equally fertile in a distant part 
of the country. Though it may cost no more 
labour to cultivate the one than the other, it 
must always cost more to bring the produce 
of the distant land to market A greater 
quantity of labour, therefore, must be main- 
tained out of it ; and the surplus, from which 
are drawn both the piofit of the farmer and 
the rent of the landlord, must be diminished. 
But in remote parts of the country, the rate 
of profit, as has already been shewn, is gene- 
rally higlter than in the neighbourhood of a 
large town. A smaller proportion of this di- 
minished surplus, therefore, must belong to 
the landlord. 

Good roads, canals, and navigable rivers, 
by diminishing the expense of carriage, put 
the remote parts of the country more nearly 
upon a level with those in the neighbourhood 
of the town. They are upon that account the 
greatest of all improvements. They encour- 
age the cultivation of the remote, which must 
always be the most e\tensi\e circle of the 
country. They are advantageous to the town 
by breaking down the monopoly of the coun- 
uy in its neighbourhood. They are advan- 
tageous even to that part of the country. 
Though they intioduce some rival commodi- 
ties into the old market, they open many new 
markets to its pioduce. Monopoly, besides, 
is a great enemy to good management, which 
can never be universally established, but in 
consequence of that free and universal com- 
petition which forces every body to have re- 
course to it for the sake of self defence. It 
is not more than fifty years ago, that some of 
the counties in the neighbourhood of London 
petitioned the parliament against the exten- 
sion of the turnpike roads into the remoter 
counties. Those remoter counties, they pre- 
tended, from the cheapness of labour, ■would 
be able to sell their grass and corn cheaper in 
the London market than themselves, and would 
thereby reduce their rents, and ruin their cul- 
tivation. Their rents, however, have risen, 
and their cultivation has been improved since 
that time. 

A corn field of moderate fertility produces 
a much greater quantity of food fjrman, than 


the best pasture of equal extent. Though its 
cultivation requires much more labour, yet the 
surplus which remains after replacing the seed 
and maintaining all that labour, is likewise 
much greater. If a pound of butcher’s meat, 
therefore, was never supposed to be worth more 
than a pound of bread, this greater surplus 
would everywhere be of greater value ana 
constitute a greater fund, both for the profit 
of the farmer and the rent of the landlord. It 
seems to have done so universally in the rude 
beginnings of agriculture. 

But the lelative values of those two ditier- 
ent species of food, bread and butcher’s meat, 
aie very different in the different periods of 
agriculture. In its rude beginnings, the un- 
improved wilds, which then occupy the fai 
gi eater part of the country, are all abandoned 
to cattle. There is more butcher’s meat than 
bread ; and bread, therefore, is the food for 
vvhich there is the greatest competition, and 
which consequently brings the greatest price. 
At Buenos Ayres, we are told by Ulloa, four 
1 eals, one-and-twenty pence halfpenny sterling, 
vv as, forty or fifty years ago, the ordinary price 
of an ox, chosen from a herd of two or three 
bundled. He says nothing of the price oi 
bread, probably because he found nothing re- 
markable about it. An ox there, he says, 
costs little more than the labour of catching 
him. But corn can nowhere be raised witli- 
out a great deal of labour ; and in a country 
which lies upon the river Plate, at that tlmfl 
the direct road from Europe to the silvei 
mines of Potosi, the money-price of laboui 
could be very cheap. It is otherwise when 
cultivation is extended over the greater part 
of the country. There is then more bread than 
butcher’o meat. The competition changes its 
direction, and the price of butcher’s moat be 
comes greater than the price of bread. 

By the extension, besides, of cultivation, 
the unimproved wilds become insufficient to 
supply the demand for butcher’s meat. A 
great part of the cultivated lands must be em 
ployed in rearing and fattening cattle; of which 
the price, tnerefore, must be sufficient to pay, 
not only the labour necessary for tending them, 
but the rent which the landlord, and the pro- 
fit which the farmer, could have drawn from 
such land employed in tillage. The cattle 
bred upon the most uncultivated moors, when 
brought to the same market, are, in propor- 
tion to their weight or goodness, sold at the 
same price as those which are reared upon the 
most improved land. The proprietors of those 
moors profit by it, and raise the rent of their 
land in proportion to the price of their cattle. 
It is not more than a century ago, that in 
many parts of the Highlands of Scotland, 
butcher’s meat was as cheap or cheaper than 
even bread made of oatmeah The Union 
opened the market of England to the High- 
land cattle. Their ordinary price, at present^ 
is about three times greater than at the begin- 
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oiiig of the century, and the rente of many 
Highland estates liave been tripled and qua- 
drupled in the same time. In almost every 
part of Great Britain, a pound of the best 
butcher’s meat is, in the present times, gene- 
rally worth more than two pounds of the best 
white bread ; and in plentiful years it is some- 
times worth three or four pounds. 

It is thus that, in the progress of improve- 
ment, the rent and profit of unimproved pas- 
ture come to be regulated in some measure by 
the rent and profit of what is improved, and 
these again by the rent and profit of corn. 
Corn is an annual crop ; butcher’s meat, a crop 
which requires four or five years to grow. As 
an acre of land, therefore, will produce a much 
smalle? quantity of the one species of food 
than oi the other, the inferiority of the quan- 
tity must be compensated by the superiority 
of the price. If it was more than compen- 
sated, more corn-land would be turned into 
pasture ; and if it was not compensated, part 
of what was in pasture would be brought back 
hito corn. 

This equality, however, between the rent 
and profit of grass and those of corn ; of the 
land of which the immediate produce is food 
for cattle, and of that of which the immediate 
produce is food for men, must be understood 
fo take place only through the greater part of 
the improved lands of a great country. In 
some particular local situations it is quite 
otherwise, and the rent and profit of grass are 
much superior to wliat can be made by corn. 
Thus, in the neighbourhood of a great town, 
the flemand for milk, and for forage to horses, 
frequently contribute, together with the high 
price of butcher’s meat, to raise the value of 
grass above what may be called its natural 
proportion to that of corn. This local advan- 
tage, it is evident, cannot be communicated to 
tile lands at a distance. 

Particular circumstances have sometimes 
rendered some countries so populous, tliat the 
whole territory, like the lands in the neigh- 
bourhood of a great town, has not been suffi- 
cient to produce both the grass and the corn 
necessary for the subsistence of their inliabit- 
ants. Their lands, therefore, have been prin- 
cipally employed in the production of grass, 
the more bulky commodity, and which cannot 
be so easily brought from a great distance ; 
and corn, the food of the great body of the 
people, has been chiefly imported from foreign 
countries. Holland is at present in this si- 
tuation ; and a considerable part of ancient 
Italy seems to have been so during the prospe- 
rity of the Romans. To feed well, old Cato 
said, as we are told by Cicero, was the first 
and most profitable thing in the management 
of a private estate ; to feed tolerably well, the 
second ; and to feed ill, the third. To plough, 
he ranked only in the fourth place of profit 
and advantage. Tillage, indeed, in that part 
of ancient Italy which lay in the neighbour- 
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hood of Rome, must nave been very raxich 
discouraged by the distributions of com which 
were frequently made to the people, eithei 
gratuitously, or at a very low price. This 
corn was brought from the conquered pro- 
vinces, of w'hich several, instead of taxes, were 
obliged to furnish a tenth part of their pro- 
duce at a stated price, about sixpence a-peck, 
to the republic. The low price at which this 
corn was distributed to the people, must ne- 
cessarily have sunk the price of what could be 
brought to the Roman market from Latium, 
or the ancient territory of Rome, and must 
have discouraged its cultivation in that coun- 
try. 

In an open country, too, of wliich the prin- 
cipal produce is corn, a well-inclosed piece of 
grass will frequently rent higher than any 
corn field in its neighbourhood. It is conve- 
nient for the maintenance of the cattle em- 
ployed in the cultivation of the corn ; and its 
high rent is, in this case, not so properly paid 
from the value of its own produce, as from 
that of the corn lands which are cultivated by 
means of it. It is likely to fall, if ever the 
neighbouring lands are completely inclosed. 
Tlie present high rent of inclosed land in 
Scotland seems owing to the scarcity of in- 
closure, and will probably last no longer than 
that scarcity. The advantage of inclosure is 
greater for pasture than for corn. It saves 
the labour of guarding the cattle, which feed 
better, too, when they are not liable to be dis- 
turbed by their keeper or his dog. 

But where there is no local advantage of 
this kind, the rent and profit of corn, or what- 
ever else is the common vegetable food of the 
people, must naturally regulate upon the land 
which is fit for producing it, the rent and pro- 
fit of pasture. 

The use of the artificial grasses, of turnips, 
carrots, cabbages, and the other expedients 
which have been fallen upon to make an equal 
quantity of land feed a greater number of 
cattle than when in natural grass, slioiild 
somewhat reduce, it might be expected, the 
superiority wdiich, in an improved country, 
the price of butcher’s meat naturally has over 
that of bread. It seems accordingly to have 
done so ; and there is some reason for believ- 
ing that, at least in the London market, the 
price of butcher’s meat, in proportion to the 
price of bread, is a good deal lower in the 
present times than it was in the beginning of 
the last century. 

In the Appendix to the life of Prince Hen- 
ry, Doctor Birch has given us an account of 
the prices of butchei’s meat as commonly pakl 
by that prince. It is there said, that the foiu 
quarters of an ox, weighing six hundred 
pounds, usually cost him nine pounds ten 
shillings, or thereabouts; that is tliiity-one 
shillings and eight-pence per hundred pounds 
weight. Prince Henry died on the Gth of N o* 
vembex in the nineteenth year of his ace 
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In March 1764, there was a parliamentary 
inquiry into the causes of the high price of 
provisions at that time. It was then, among 
other proof to the same purpose, given in evi- 
dence by a Virginia merchant, that in Ma ch 
1 763, he had victualled his ships for twenty- 
four or twenty-five shillings the hundred 
weight of beef, which he considered as the or- 
iinaiy price ; whereas, in that dear year, he 
had paid twenty-seven shillings for the same 
weight and sort. Tins high price in 1764 is, 
nowevcr, four shillings and eight-pence cheap- 
er than the ordinary price paid by Prince 
Heiiry ; and it is the best beef only, it must 
be observed, tvhich is fit to be salted for those 
distant voyages. 

The price paid by Prince Henry amounts 
to 3d. 4-5ths per pound w^eight of the whole 
carcase, coarse and choice pieces taken to- 
gether j and at that rate the choice pieces could 
not have been sold by retail for less than 4’,d. 
or 5d. the pound. 

In the pailiamentaiy inquiry in 1764, the 
witnesses stated the price of the choice pieces 
of the best 1 eef to be to the consumer Id. and 
4y. the pound ; and the coarse pieces in ge- i 
neral to be from seven farthings to 2]d- and i 
Sjd.; and this, they said, was in geneial one 
halfpenny dearer than the same sort of pieces 
had usually been sold in the month of March, 
But even this high price is still a good deal 
cheaper than what we can well suppose the 
ordinary retail price to have been in the time 
of Prince Henry. 

During the first twelve years of the last 
century, the average pi ice of the best wheat at 
the Windsor market w^as L.l : 18 ; S]d. the 
quarter of nine Winchester bushels. 

But in the twelve years preceding 1764, 
including that year, the average price of the 
same measure of the best wheat at the same 
maiket w'as L.2 : I : 9]d. 

In tlie first twelve years of the last century, j 
therefore, wheat appears to have been a good 
deal cheaper, and butcher’s meat a good deal 
dearer, than in the twelve years preceding 
1764, including that year. 

In all great countries, the greater part of 
the cultivated lands are employed in produc- 
ing either food for men or food for cattle. 
The rent and profit of these regulate the rent 
and profit of all other cultivated land. If any 
oarticular produce afibided less, the land would 
soon bo turned into corn or pasture; and if 
any afforded more, some part of the lands in 
corn or pasture W'ould soon be turned to that 
produce. 

Tliose productions, indeed, which require 
either a greater original expense of improve- 
ment, or a greater annual expense of cultiva- 
tion in order to fit the land for them, appear 
commonly to afford, the one a greater rent, 
the other a greater profit, than com or pas- 
ture. This superiority, however, will sel- 
dom be found to amount to more than a rea- 


sonable interest oi compensation for this supe 
rior expense. 

In a hop garden, a fruit garden, a kitchen 
garden, both the rent of the landlord, and the 
profit of the farmer, are generally greater than 
in a coin or grass field. But to bring the 
ground into this condition requires more ex- 
pense. Hence a greater rent becomes due to 
the landlord. It recpiires, too, a more atten- 
tive and skilful management. Hence a great- 
er profit becomes due to the farmer. The 
crop, too, at least in the hop and fruit garden, 
is more precarious. Its price, therefore, be- 
sides compensating all occasional losses, must 
afford something like the profit of insurance. 
The circumstances of gardeners, generally 
mean, and abvays moderate, may satisfy us 
that their great ingenuity is not commonly 
over-recompensed. Their delightful art is 
practised by so many rich people for amuse- 
ment, that little advantage is to be made by 
those who practise it for profit; because the 
poisons w'lio should naturally be their best 
customers, supply themselves with all their 
most precious productions. 

The advantage which the landlord derives 
from such improvements, seems at no time to 
have been greater than what was sufficient to 
compensate the original expense of making 
them. In the ancient husbandry, after the 
vineyard, a w'ell-watered kitchen garden seems 
to have been the part of the farm which was 
supposed to yield the most valuable produce* 
Bat Democritus, who wrote upon husbandry 
about tw^o thousand years ago, and who was 
regarded by the ancients as one of the fathers 
of the art, thought they did not act wisely 
who inclosed a kitchen garden. The profit, 
he said, w ould not compensate the expense o\ 
a stone-wall: and bricks (he meant, I sup- 
pose, bucks baked in the sun) mouldered with 
the lain and the winter-storm, and required 
continual repaiis. Columella, who reports 
this judgment of Democritus, does not cen- 
tre veit it, but proposes a very frugal method 
of inclosing with a hedge of brambles and 
briars, which he says he had found by experi. 
ence to be both a lasting and an impenetrable 
fence ; but which, it seems, was not common- 
ly known in the time of Democritus. Palla^ 
dius adopts the opinion of Columella, which 
had before been recommended by Varro. In 
the judgment of those ancient improvers, the 
produce of a kitchen gaiden had, it seems, 
been little more than sufficient to pay the ex- 
traordinary culture and the expense of water- 
ing ; for in countries so near the sun, it was 
thought proper, in those times as in the pre- 
sent, to have the command of a sticam of win- 
ter, which could be conducted to every nod in 
the garden. Through the greater pa’ tot Eu- 
rope, a kitchen garden is not at nrescnc sup- 
posed to deserve a better inclosure than that 
recommended by Columella. In Great Bri- 
I tain, and some other northern countries, the 
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finer fmits cannot De brought to perfection 
but by the assistance of a wall. Their price, 
therefore, in such countries, must be sufficient 
to pay the expense of building and maintain- 1 
ing what they cannot be had without. The I 
fruit-wall frequently surrounds the kitchen ’ 
garden, which thus enjoys the benefit of anin- 
closure which its own produce could seldom 
pay for. 

That the vineyard, w'hen properly planted 
and brought to perfection, was the most valu- 
able part of tlie farm, seems to have been an 
undoubted maxim in the ancient agriculture, 
as it is in the modern, through all the wine 
countries. But whether it was advantageous 
to plant a new vineyard, was a matter of dis- 
pute among the ancient Italian husbandmen, 
as we learn from Columella. He decides, 
like a true lover of all curious cultivation, in 
favour of the vineyard; and endeavours to 
shew, by a comparison of the profit and ex- 
pense, that it was a most advantageous im- 
provement. Such comparisons, how'ever, be- 
tween the profit and expense of new projects 
are commonly very fallacious ; and in nothing 
more so than in agriculture. Had the gain 
actually made by such plantations been com- 
monly as great as he imagined it might have 
been, there could have been no dispute about 
it. The same point is frequently at this day 
A matter of controversy in the wane countries. 
Their writers on agriculture, indeed, the lov- 
ers and promoters of high cultivation, seem 
generally disposed to decide with Columella 
in favour of the vineyard. In France, the 
anxiety of the proprietors of the old vineyards 
to prevent tlie planting of any new ones, seems 
to favour their opinion, and to indicate a con- 
sciousness in those who must have the experi- 
ence, that this species of cultivation is at pie- 
sent in that country more profitable than any 
other. It seems, at the same time, however, 
to indicate another opinion, that tliis superior 
profit can last no longer than the laws which 
at present restrain the free cultivation of the 
vine. In 1731, they obtained an order of 
council, prohibiting both the planting of new 
vineyards, and the renewal of these old ones, 
of which the cultivation had been interrupted 
for two years, without a particular permission 
from the king, to be granted only in conse- 
quence of an information from the intendant 
of the province, ceitifying that he had exa- 
mined the land, and that it was incapable of 
any other culture. The pretence of this or- 
der was the scarcity of corn and pasture, and 
tlie superabundance of wine. But had this 
superabundance been real, it would, without 
any order of council, have effectually prevent- 
ed the plantation of new vineyards, by reduc- 
ing the profits of this species of cultivation 
below their natural proportion to those of corn 
and pasture. With regard to the supposed 
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more carefully cultivated than in the wine 
piovinces, where the land is fit for producing 
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it: as in Burgundy, Guienne, and the Upper 
Languedoc. The numerous hands employed 
in the one species of cultivation necessarily 
encourage the other, by affording a ready man 
ket for its produce. To diminish the number 
of those who are capable of paying it, is sure- 
ly a most unpromising expedient for encour- 
aging the cultivation of corn. It is like the 
policy which would promote agiiculture, by 
discouraging manufactures. 

The rent and profit of those productions, 
therefore, which require either a greater origi- 
nal expense of improvement in order to fit the 
land for them, or a greater annual expense of 
cultivation, though often much superior to 
those of corn and pasture, yet when they do 
no more than compensate such extraordinary 
expense, are in reality regulated by the rent 
and profit of those common crops. 

It sometimes happens, indeed, that the quan- 
tity of land which cim be fitted for some par- 
ticular produce, is too small to supply the ef- 
fectual demand. The whole produce can be 
disposed of to those who are willing to give 
somewhat more than w'hat is sufficient to pay 
tlie whole rent, wages, and profit, necessary 
for raising and bringing it to market, accord- 
ing to their natural rates, or according to the 
rates at which they are paid in the greater 
part of other cultivated land. The surplus 
part of the price which remains after defray- 
ing the whole expense of improvement and 
cultivation, may commonly, in this case, and 
in this case only, bear no regular proportion 
to the like surplus in corn or pasture, but may 
exceed it in almost any degree ; and the great- 
er part of this excess naturally goes to the 
rent of the landlord. 

The usual and natural proportion, for ex- 
ample, between the rent and profit of wine, and 
those of corn and pasture, must be understood 
to take place only with regard to those vine- 
yards which produce nothing but good common 
wine, such as can be raised almost anywhere, 
upon any light, gravelly, or sandy soil, and 
which has nothing to recommend it but its 
strength and wholesomeness. It is with such 
vineyards only, that the common land of the 
country can be brought into competition ; for 
with those of a peculiar quality it is evident 
that it cannot. 

The vine is more affected by tlie difference 
of soils than any otlier fruit-tree. From some 
it derives a flavour which no culture or man- 
agement can equal, it is supposed, upon any 
other. This flavour, real or imaginary, i 
sometimes peculiar to the produce of a few 
vineyards ; sometimes it extends through tlie 
greater part of a small district, and sometimes 
through a considerable part of a large pro- 
vince. The whole quantity of such wines 


scarcity of corn occasioned by the inultipiica- j that is brought to market falls short of the ef- 
tion of vineyards, corn Is now'here in Prance! fectual demand, or the demand of riiose who 
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would be willing to pay the whole rent, j)ro- 
ht, and wages, necessary for preparing and 
bringing them thilher, according to the ordina- 
ry rate, or according to the rate at which they 
are paid in common vineyards. Tlie whole 
quantity, therefore, can be disposed of to those 
who are willing to pay more, which necessa- 
lily raises their price above that of common 
wine. The dih'erence is greater or less, ac- 
cording as the fashionableness and scarcity of 
die wine render the competition of the !>iiyers 
more or less eager. Wliate\er it be, the great- 
er part of it goes to the rent of the landlord. 
For though such vineyards are in general 
more carefully cultivated than most others, 
the high price of the wine seems to be, not so 
much the effect, as the cause of tliis careful 
cultivation. In so valuable a produce, the 
loss occasioned by negligence is so great, as 
to force, even tlie most careless to attention. 
A small pait of this high pi ice, therefore, is 
suiBcient to pay the wages of the extraordi- 
nary labour bestowed upon their cultivation, 
and the profits of the extr.iordinary stock 
which puts that labour into motion. 

The sugar colonics possessed by the Euro- 
pean nations in the West Indies may be com- 
pared to those precious vineyards. Their w hole 
produce falls short of the eBectual demand of 
Europe, and can be disposed of to those who 
are willing to give more than what is suffici- 
ent to pay the whole rent, profit, and wages, 
necessary for preparing and bringing it to 
market, according to the rate at which they 
are commonly paid by any other produce. In 
Cochin China, the finest wdnte sugar general- 
ly sells for throe piastres the quintal, about 
diirteen shillings and sixpence of our money, 
as we are told by Mr Poi\ie*^, a very careful 
observer of tlie agiiculturc of tliat country. 
What is theie called the quintal, weighs from 
a hundred and fifty to two lumdied Paiis 
pounds, or ft hunched and seventy-five Palis 
pounds at a medium, which reducc‘s the price | 
of the hundred w eight English to about eight 
shillings stoiling; not a fourth part of what 
is commonly paid for the Lrown or muscova- 
da sugars imported from our colonies, and 
not a sixth part of what is paid for the finest 
white sugar. The greater part of the culti- 
vated lands in Cochin China are employed in 
producing corn and rice, the food of the great 
body of the people. The respective prices of 
corn, rice, and sugar, are there probably in 
the natural proportion, or in that which natu- 
rally takes place in the difierent crops of the 
greater part of cultivated land, and which re- 
compefises the landlord and farmer, as neaidy 
as can be computed, according to what is 
lisually the original expense of improvement, 
and the annual expense of cultivation. But | 
m our sugar colonies, tlie price of sugar bears ' 
no such proportion to tliat of the produce of; 
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a rice or corn field either in Europe or Ame- 
rica, It is commonly said that a sugar plantei 
expects that the rum and the molasses should 
defray the whole expense of his cultivation, 
and that his sugar should be all clear profit. 
If this be true, for I pretend not to afiirm it, 
it is as if a corn fanner expected to defray 
the expense of his cultivation with the chail 
and the straw, and that the grain should be 
all clear profit. We see frequently societies 
of merchants in London, and other trading 
towns, purchase waste lands in our sugar co- 
lonies, which they expect to improve and cul- 
tivate with profit, by means of factors and a- 
gents, notwithstanding the great distance and 
the uncertain leturns, from the defective ad- 
ministration of justice in those countries. No- 
body will attempt to improve and cultivate in 
the same manner the most fertile lands of 
Scotland, Ireland, or the corn provinces of 
North America, though, from the more exact 
administration of justice in these countries, 
more regular returns might be expected. 

In Virginia and Maryland, the cultivation 
of tobacco is preferred, as most profitable, to 
that of corn. Tobacco might be cultivated 
with advantage through the greater part of 
Em ope ; but, in almost every part of Europe, 
it has become a principal subject of taxation ; 
and to collect a tax from every difierent farm 
in the country where this plant might happen 
to be cultivated, w^ould be more difficult, it 
has been supposed, than to levy one upon its 
importation at tlie custom-house. The culti. 
vation of tobacco has, upon this account, been 
most absurdly prohibited through the greater 
pait of Europe, which necessarily gives a sou 
of monopoly to the countries w^here it is allow, 
ed ; and as Virginia and Maryland produce the 
gieatest quantity of it, they share largely, 
tliough with some competitors, in the advan- 
tage of this monopoly. The cultivation of to- 
bacco, however, seems not to be so advanta 
tageous as that of sugar. I have never even 
heard of any tobacco plantation that was im- 
proved and cultivated by the capital of mer- 
chants wffio resided in Great Britain ; and ou’* 
tobacco colonies send us home no such weal- 
thy planters as we see frequently arrive from 
our sugar islands. Though, from the prefer- 
ence given in those colonies to the cultivation 
of tobacco above that of corn, it would appear 
that the efiectual demand of Europe for to- 
bacco is not completely supplied, it probably 
is more nearly so than that for sugar ; and 
though the present price of tobacco is probably 
more than sufficient to pay the whole rent, 
wages, and profit, necessary for preparing and 
bringing it to maiket, according to the rate af 
which they are commonly paid in corn land, 
it must not be so much more as tlie present 
price of sugar. Our tobacco planters, ac- 
cordingly, Iiave shewm tiie same fear of the 
superabundance of tobacco, wdiich the proprie- 
\ *ora of the old vineyards in France have of 
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the superabundance ot wine. By act of as- 
sembly, they have restrained its cultivation to 
six thousand plants, supposed to yield a thous- 
and weight of tobacco, for every negro be- 
tween sixteen and sixty years of age. Such 
d negro, over and above this quantity of to- 
bacco, can manage, they reckon, four acres of 
Indian corn. To prevent the market from 
being overstocked, too, they have sometimes, 
in plentiful years, we are told by Dr Dou- 
glas* (I sii^iect he has been ill informed), 
burnt a certain quantity of tobacco for every 
negro, in the same manner as the Dutch are 
said to do of spices. If such violent methods 
are necessary to keep up the present price of 
tobacco, the superior advantage of its culture 
over tiiat of corn, if it still has any, will not 
j; robably be of long continuance. 

It Is in this manner that the rent of the cul- 
tivated land, of which the produce is human 
food, regulates the rent of the greater part of 
other cultivated land. No particular produce 
crai long atlbrd less, because the land would 
immediately be turned to another u-^e; and if 
any pai ticular produce commonly affords more, 
it is because the quantity of land which can 
be fitted for it is too small to supply the ef- 
fectual demand. 

In Europe, corn is the principal produce of 
land, which serves immediately for human 
food. Except ill particular situations, there- 
fore, the rent of corn land regulates in Europe 
ffiat of all other cultivated land. Britain need 
envy neither the vineyards of France, nor the 
olive plantations of Italy. Except in parti- 
cular situations, the value of these is regulated 
by that of corn, in which tlie fertility of Bri- 
tain is not much inferior to that of either of 
those two countries. 

If, in any country, the common and favour- 
ite vegetable food of the people should be 
drawn from a plant, of w'hich the most com- 
mon land, watli the same, or nearly the same 
culture, produced a much greater quantity 
than the most fertile does of corn ; the rent of 
the landlord, or the surplus quantity of food 
which wmuld remain to him, after paying the 
labour, and replacing the stock of the farmer, 
together wath its oidinary profits, would ne- 
cessarily be much greater. Whatever was the 
rate at which labour was commonly mairxtain- 
ed in that country, this greater surplus could 
always maintain a greater quantity of it, and, 
consequently, enable the landlord to purchase 
or command a greater quantity of it. The 
real value of his rent, his real power and au- 
thority, his command of the necessaries and 
coiweniencies of life with which the labour of 
other people could supply him, would neces- 
sarily be much greater. 

A rice field produces a much greater quan- 
tity of food than the most fertile corn field. 
Two crops in the year, from thirty to sixty 
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bushels each, are said to be the ordinal y pro 
duce of an acre. Though its cultivation, 
therefore, requires more labour, a much great- 
er surplus remains after maintaining ail that 
labour. In those rice countries, therefore, 
where rice is the common and fav ourite vegev 
table food of the people, and where the culti. 
vators are chiefly maintained with it, a greater 
share of this greater surplus should belong to 
the landlord than in corn countries. In Ca- 
rolina, where the planters, as in other British 
colonies, are generally both fanners and land, 
lords, and where rent, consequently, is con- 
founded wdth profit, the eultivation of rice is 
found to be more profitable tJiari that of corn, 
though their fields produce only one crop in 
; the year, and though, from the prevalence of 
the customs of Europe, rice is not there the 
common and favourite vegetalfle food of the 
people. 

A good rice field is a bog at all seasons, 
and at one season a bog covered witli water. 
It is unfit either for corn, or pasture, or vine- 
yard, or, indeed, for any other vegetable pro- 
duce that is very ufieful to men ; and the lands 
which are fit for those pm poses are not fit for 
rice. Even in the rice countries, therefore, 
the rent of rice lands cannot regulate the rent 
of the other cultivated land which can never 
be turned to that pi oduce. 

The food produced by a field of potatoes is 
not inferior in quantity to that produced by a 
field of rice, and much superior to w'hat is 
produced by a field of wheat. Twelve thoii»- 
and w'eight of potatoes from an acre of land 
is not a greater produce than two thousand 
weight of w’heat. The food or solid nourish- 
ment, indeed, which can be drawn from each 
of those tw'o plants, is not altogether in pro- 
portion to their w eight, on account of the w-a- 
tery nature of potatoes. Allowing, however, 
half the vs eight of this root to go to water, a 
very large allowance, such an acre of potatoes 
will still produce six thousand weight of solid 
nourishment, three times the quantity pro- 
duced by the acre of wheat. An acre of po- 
tatoes is cultivated v^ith less expense than an 
acie of wheat; the fallow, v\hich generally 
precedes the sowing of wheat,, more than com 
pensating the hoeing and other extraordinary 
culture which is always given to potatoes. 
Should this root ever become in any part of 
Europe, like rice in some rice countries, tho 
common and favourite vegetable food of the 
people, so as to occupy the same proportion 
of the lands in tillage, which wheat and other 
sorts of grain for human food do at present, 
the same- quantity of cultivated land w'ould 
maintain a much greater number of people ; 
and the labourers being generally fed with po- 
tatoes, a greater surplus w’ould remain after 
replacing all the stock, and maintaining all 
the labour employed in cultivation. A greater 
sb.ire of this surplus, too, would belong to the 
landlord. Population would increase, and 
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rents would rise much beyond w'hat they are 
at present. 

The land which is fit for potatoes, is fit for 
almost every other useful vegetable. If they 
occupied the same proportion of cultivated 
land which corn does at present, they would 
regulate, in the same manner, the rent of the 
greater part of other cultivated land. 

In some parts of Lancashire, it is pretend- 
ed, I have been told, that bread of oatmeal is 
a heartier food for labouring people than 
wheaten bread, and I have frequently beard 
the same doctrine held in Scotland. I am, 
however, somewhat doubtful of the truth of 
it. Tlie common people in Scotland, who are 
fed with oatmeal, are in general neither so 
strong nor so handsome as the same rank of 
people in England, \\ho are fed with wheaten 
bread. They neither w'ork so well, nor look 
so well; and as there is not the same differ- 
ence helw^een the people of fashion in tlie two 
countries, experience would seem to shew, 
that the food of the common people in Scot- 
land is not so suitable to the human constitu- 
tion as that of their neighbours of the same 
rank in England. But it seems to be other- 
wise with potatoes. Tlie chairmen, porters, 
and coal-heavers in London, and those un- 
fortunate women w’ho live by prostitution, the 
strongest men and the most beautiful women 
perhaps in the British dominions, are said to 
be, the greater part of them, from the lowest 
rank of people in Ireland, who are generally 
fed with this root. No food can aflbrd a more 
decisive proof of its nourishing quality, or of 
its being peculiarly suitable to tlie health of 
the human constitution. 

It is difficult to preserve potatoes through 
the year, and impossible to store tliem like 
corn, for two or three years together. The 
fear of not being able to sell them before they 
u)t, discourages their cultivation, and is, per- 
haps, the chief obstacle to tlieir ever becoming 
in any great country, like bread, the principal 
vegetable food of all the different ranks of the 
people. 

Part II.— Of the Produce of Land^ which 
sometimes does, and sometimes does 7iot, af- 
ford Rent* 

Human food seems to be the only produce of 
land, which always and necessarily affords 
some rent to the landlord. Other sorts of 
produce sometimes may, and sometimes may 
not, accortling to different circumstances. 

After food, clothing and lodging are the 
two great wants of mankind. 

Land, ii^ its original rude state, can afford 
the materials of clothing and lodging to a 
much greater number of people than it can 
feed. In its improved state, it can sometimes 
feed a greater number of people than it can 
supply witJi those matenuU ; at leaat m the 


way in which they require them, and are will- 
ing to pay for them. In the one state, there- 
fore, there is always a superabundance of those 
materials, which are frequently, upon that ac- 
count, of little or no value. In the other, 
there is often a scarcity, which necessarily 
augments their value. In the one state, a 
great part of them is thrown away as useless 5 
and the price of what is used is considered as 
equal only to the labour and expense of fit- 
ting it for use, and can, therefore, afford no 
rent to the landlord. In the other, they are 
all made use of, and there is frequently a de- 
mand for more than can be had. Somebody 
is always willing to give more for every part 
of them, than what is sufficient to pay the ex- 
pense of bringing them to market. Their 
price, therefore, can always afford some rent 
to the landlord. 

The skins of the larger animals were the 
original materials of clothing. Among na- 
tions of hunters and shepherds, therefore, 
whose food consists chiefly in the flesh of those 
animals, every man, by providing himself with 
food, provides himself with the materials of 
more clothing than he can wear. If there 
n as no foreign commerce, the greater part of 
them would be thrown away as things of no 
value. This w^as probably the case among 
the hunting nations of North America, before 
their country was discovered by the Europeans, 
with whom tliey now exchange their surplus 
peltry, for blankets, fire-arms, and brandy, 
wffiich gives it some value. In the present 
commercial state of the known world, the 
most barbarous nations, I believe, among 
whom land property is established, have some 
foreign commerce of this kind, and find among 
their wx*althicr neighbours such a demand for 
all the materials of clothing, which their land 
produces, and which can neither be wrought 
up nor consumed at home, as raises their price 
above what it costs to send them to those 
wealthier neighbours. It affords, therefore, 
some rent to the landlord. When the greater 
part of the Highland cattle were consumed 
on their own hills, the exportation of their 
hides made the most considerable article of 
the commerce of that country, and what they 
were exchanged for afforded some addition to 
the rent of the Highland estates. The wool 
of England, which in old times, could neither 
be consumed nor WTOught up at home, found 
a market in the then wealthier and more in- 
dustrious country of Flanders, and its price 
afforded something to the rent of the land 
which produced it. In countries not better 
cultivated than England was then, or than the 
Highlands of Scotland are now, and winch 
had no foreign commerce, the materials of 
clothing would evidently be so superabundant, 
that a great part of them would be thrown 
away as useless, and no part could afford any 
rent to tlie landlord. 

The materials of lodging cannot alw'avs be 
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transported to so great a distance as those of 
clothing, and do not so readily become an ob- 
ject of foreign commerce. When they are 
superabundant in the country which produces 
them, it frequently happens, even in the pre- 
sent commercial state of the world, that they 
are of no value to the landlord. A good stone 
quarry in the neighbourhood of London would 
afford a considerable rent. In many parts of 
Scotland and Wales it affords none. Barren 
umber for building is of great value in a po- 
pulous and well-cultivated country, and the 
land which produces it affords a considerable 
rent. But in many parts of North America, 
the landlord would be much obliged to any 
body who would carry away the greater part 
of his large trees. In some parts of the High- 
lands of Scotland, the bark is the only part of 
the wood which, for want of roads and water- 
carriage, can be sent to market ; the timber is 
left to rot upon the ground. When tlie ma- 
terials of lodging are so superabundant, the 
part made use of is worth only the labour and 
expense of fitting it for that use. It affords 
no rent to tlie landlord, who generally grants 
the use of it to whoever takes the trouble of 
asking it. The demand of wealthier nations, 
however, sometimes enables him to get a rent 
for it. The paving of the streets of London 
has enabled the owners of some baiTcn rocks 
on the coast of Scotland to draw a lent fiom 
what never afforded any before. The woods 
of Norway, and of the coasts of the Baltic, 
find a market in many parts of Great Britain, 
wliich they could not find at home, and there- 
by afford some rent to their proprietors. 
Countries are populous, not in proportion 
to the number of people whom their produce 
cun clothe and lodge, but in proportion to tliat 
of those whom it can feed. When food is 
provided, it is easy to find the necessary cloth- 
ing and lodging. But though these are at 
hand, it may often be difficult to find food. 
In some parts of the British dominions, what 
is culled a house may be built by one day’s 
kibour of one man. Tfie simplest species of 
clothing, the skins of animals, requiie some- 
what more labour to diess and prepare tiiem 
for use. They do not, how^eter, require a 
great deal. Among sa\age or barbarous na- 
tions, a hundredth, or little more than a hun- 
eb'edth part of the labour of the whole year, 
will be bufficient to provide them with such 
clothing and lodging as satisfy the greater 
part of the people. All the other ninety-nine 
parts are frequently no more than enough to 
provide them witli food. 

But when, by the improvement and culti- 
vation of land, the labour of one family can 
provide food for two, the labour of half tlie 
society becomes sufficient to provide food for 
the whole. The other half, therefore, or at 
least the greater part of them, can be employ- 
ed in providing other things, or In satisfying 
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the other wants and fancies of mankind. 
Clothing and lodging, household furniture, 
and what is called equipage, are the principal 
objects of the greater part of those wants and 
fancies. The rich man consumes no more 
food than his poor neighbour. In quality it 
may be very different, and to select and pre- 
pare it may require more labour and art; 
but in quantity it is very nearly the same. 
But compare the spacious palace and great 
w^ardrobe of tlie one, with the hovel and the 
few rags of the otlier, and you will be sensible 
that the difference between their clothing, 
lodging, and household furniture, is almost as 
great in quantity as it is in quality. The de- 
sire of food is limited in every man by the 
narrow capacity of the human stomach ; but 
the desire of the conveniencies and ornaments 
of building, dress, equipage, and household 
furniture, seems to have no limit or certain 
boundary. Those, therefore, wdio have the 
command of more food than they themselves 
can consume, are ahvays willing to exchange 
the surplus, or, what is the same tiling, the 
price of it, for gratifications of this otlier kind. 
What is over and above satisfying the limited 
desire, is given for the amusement of those 
desires which cannot be satisfied, but seem to 
be altogether endless. The poor, in order to 
obtain food, exert themselves to gratity those 
fancies of the licli ; and to obtain it more cer- 
tainly, they vie with one another in the cheap- 
ness and perfection of their work. The num- 
ber of w'orkmen increases witii the increasing 
quantity of food, or with the growing improve- 
ment and cuuivation of the lands ; and as the 
nature of their business admits of the utmost 
subdivisions of labour, the quantity of mate- 
rials which they can work up, increases in a 
much greater proportion than their numbers 
Hence arises a demand for every sort of ma- 
terial which human invention can employ, 
cither usefully or ornamentally, in building, 
dress, equipage, or household furniture ; for 
the fossils and minerals contained in the bow- 
els of the earth, the precious metals, and tlia 
precious stones. 

Food is, in this manner, not only the origi. 
nal source of rent, but every other part of the 
produce of land which afteinvards affords rent, 
derives that part of its value from the im- 
provement of tlie powers of labour in pro- 
ducing food, by means of the improvement 
and cultivation of land. 

Those other parts of the produce of land, 
however, wliich aftei wards afford rent, do not 
afford it always. Even in improved and ciii 
tivated countries, the demand for them is not 
always such as to afford a greater price Bian 
what is suflScient to pay the labour, and re- 
place, together with its ordinary profits, the 
'Stock which must be employed in bringing 
I them to market. Whetlier it is or is not such, 
1 depends upon different circumstances. 
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Wliether a coal mine, for example, can af- 
ford any rent, depends partly upon its fertili- 
ty, and partly upon its situation. 

A mine of any kind may be said to be either 
fertile or barren, according as the quantity of 
mineral which can be brought from it by a 
certain quantity of labour, is greater or less 
than what can be brought by an equal quan- 
tity from the greater part of other mines of 
the same kind. 

Some coal mines, advantageously situated, 
cannot be wrought on account of their barren- 
ness. The produce does not pay the expense. 
They can afford neither profit nor rent. 

There are some, of which the produce is 
barely sufficient to pay the labour, and re- 
phice, together with its ordinary profits, the 
stock employed in working them. They af- 
ford some pi ofit to the undertaker of the work, 
but no rent to tlie landlord. They can be 
W 7 ought advantageously by nobody but the 
landlord, who, being himself the undertaker 
of the work, gets the ordinary profit of the 
capital which he employs in it. Many coal 
mines in Scotland arc wrought in this manner, 
and can be wrought in no other. The land- 
lord will allow nobody else to work them with- 
out paying some rent, and nobody can afford 
to pay any. 

Other coal mines in the same country, suf- 
ficiently fertile, cannot be wrought on account 
of their situation. A quantity of mineral, 
sufficient to defray the expense of working, 
could be brought from the mine by the ordi- ] 
nary, or even less than the ordinary quantity 
of labour; but in an inland country, thinly 
inhabited, and without either good roads or 
w ater-carriage, this quantity could not be sold. 

Coals are a less agreeable fuel than wood ; 
they arc said too to be less w'holesome. The 
expense of coals, tlierefore, at the place rvhere 
they are consumed, must generally be some- 
what less than that of wood. 

Tlie price of wood, again, varies with the 
state of agriculture, nearly in the same man- 
ner, and exactly for the same reason, as the 
price of cattle. In its rude beginnings, the 
greater part of every country is covered wdth 
wood, w'hich is then a mere incumbrance, of 
no value to the landlord, who would gladly 
give it to any body for the cutting. As agri- 
culture advances, the woods arc partly cleared 
by the progress of tillage, and partly go to de- 
cay in consenuence of the increased number 
of cattle These, though they do not increase 
in the same proportion as corn, wtiich is alto- 
gether the acquisition of human indu try, yet 
multi})]y under the care and protection of men, 
who store up in the season of plenty wdiat 
may maintaan them in that of scarcity ; W'ho, 
through the whole year, furnish tliem with a 
greater quantity of food than uncultivated na- 
ture provides for them ; and who, by destroy- 
ing and extirpating their enemies, secure them 
in the free enioyment of all that she provides# 
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Numerous herds of cattle, when allowed to 
wander through the woods, though they do 
not destroy the old trees, hinder any young 
ones from coming up ; so that, in the course 
of a century or two, the whole forest goes to 
ruin. The scarcity of w’'Ood then raises its 
price. It affords a good rent ; and the land- 
lord sometimes finds that he can scarce em- 
ploy his best lands more advantageosly than 
in growing barren timber, of w^hich the great- 
ness of the profit often compensates the late- 
ness of tlie returns. This seems, in the pre 
sent times, to be nearly the state of things In 
several parts of Great Britain, where the pro- 
fit of planting is found to be equal to that of 
either corn or pasture. The advantage which 
the landlord derives from planting can no- 
where exceed, at least for any considerable 
time, the rent which these could afford him ; 
and in an inland country, w^hich is highly cul- 
tivated, it will frequently not fall much short 
of this rent. Upon the sea-coast of a w'elL 
iniproved country, indeed, if coals can conve- 
niently be had for fuel, it may sometimes be 
cheaper to bring barren timber for building 
from less cultivated foreign countries than to 
raise it at home. In the new towm of Edin- 
burgh, built within these few years, there is 
not, perhaps, a single stick of Scotch timber. 

Whatever may be the price of w'ood, if that 
of coals is such that the expense of a coal fire 
is nearly equal to that of a w'ood one we may 
be assured, that at that place, and in these 
circumstances, the price of coals is as high as 
it can be. It seems to be so in some of the 
inland parts of England, particularly in Ox- 
fordshire, w’here it is usual, even in the fires 
of the common people, to mix coals and w'ood 
together, and w'hcre the difference in the ex- 
])onse of those two sorts of fuel cannot, there- 
fore, be very great. Coals, in the coal coun- 
tries, are everywhere much below” this highest 
price. If they were not, tliey could not bear 
the expense of a distant carriage, either by 
land 01 by waiter. A small quantity only could 
be sold ; and the coal masters and tho coal 
proprietors ffnd it more for their interest to 
sell a great quantity at a price somewdiat above 
the lowest, than a small quantity at the high- 
est. The most fertile coal mine, too, regu- 
lates the price of coals at all the other mines 
in its neighbourhood. Both the proprietor 
and the undertaker of the work fihd, the one 
that he can get a greater rent, tlie other that 
he can get a greater profit, by somcw'hat un- 
derselling all their neighbours. Their neigh- 
bours are soon obliged to sell at the same 
price, though they cannot so W'ell afford it, 
and tliough it always diminishes, and some- 
times takes away altogether, both their rent 
and their -profit. Some works are abandoned 
altogether ; others can afford no rent, and car 
be w-rought only by tlie proprietor. 

The lowest price at w'hicli coals can be sold 
I for any considerable time, is. like that of all 
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other commoditieh, the price which is barely 
sufficient to replace, together with its ordinary 
profits, the stock which must be employed in 
bringing them to market. At a coal mine for 
which the landlord can get no rent, but which 
he must either work himself or let it alone al- 
together, the price of coals must generally be 
nearly about this price. 

Rent, even wiiere coals afford one, has ge- 
nerally a smaller sfiaro in their price tlian in 
that of most otiier parts of the rude produce 
of land. The rent of an estate above ground, 
commonly amounts to what is supposed to be 
a third of the gross produce; and it is gener- 
ally a rent certain and independent of the oc- 
casional variations in the crop. In coal mines, 
a fifth of the gross produce is a very great 
rent, a tenth the common rent ; and it is sel- 
dom a rent certain, but depends upon the oc- 
casional vai'iations in the produce. These are 
bo great, that in a country where thirty years 
purchase is considered as a moderate price for 
the property of a landed estate, ten years pur- 
chase is regarded as a good price for that of 
d coal mine. 

The value of a coal mine to the proprietor, 
frequently depends as much upon its situation 
as upon its fertility. That of a metallic mine 
depends more ujion its fertility, and less upon 
its situation. The coarse, and still more the 
precious metals, when separated from the ore, 
are so valuable, that they can generally bear 
the expense of a very long land, and of the 
most distant sea carriage. Their market is 
not confined to the countries in the neigli- 
bourhood of the mine, but extends to the 
whole w'orld. The copjier of Japan makes 
an article of commerce in Europe ; the iron 
of Spain in that of Chili and Peru. Tlic sil- 
ver of Peru finds its way, not only to Europe, 
but from Europe to China. 

The price of coals in Westmoreland or 
Shropshire can have little effect on their price 
at Newcastle ; and their price in the Liomiois 
can have none at all. The pi eductions of 
such distant coal mines can never be brought 
into competition with one another. But the 
productions of the most distant metallic mines 
frequently may, and in ffict commonly are. 

The price, therefore, of the coarse, and still 
more that of the precious metals, at the most 
ferf'ile mines in the world, must necessarily 
more or less affect their price at every other 
in it. The price of copper in Japan must 
have some influence upon its price at the cop- 
oer mines in Europe Tiie price of silver in 
X^eru, or the quantity either of labour or of 
other goods which it will purchase there, must 
have some influence on its price, not only at 
the silver mines of Europe, but at those of* 
China. After the discovery of the mines of 
Peru, the silver mines of Europe were, the 
greater part of them, abandoned. The value 
of silver was so much reduced, that their pro- 
duce could no longer pay the expense of 
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working tliein, or replace, with a profit, the 
food, clothes, lodging, and other necessaricK 
wliich were consumed in that operation. This 
was the case, too, with the mines of Cuba and 
St. Domingo, and even with the ancient mines 
of Peru, after the discovery of those of Po- 
tosi. 

The price of every metal, at every mine, 
therefore, being regulated in some measure 
by its price at the most fertile mine in the 
world that is actually wrought, it can, at the 
greater part of mines, do very little more than 
pay the expense of working, and can seldom 
afford a very high rent to the landlord. Rent 
accordingly, seems at the greater part of 
mines to have but a small share in the price 
of the coarse, and a still smaller in that of the 
precious metals. Labour and profit make up 
the greater part of both. 

A sixth part of the gross produce may be 
reckoned the average rent cf the tin mines of 
Cornwall, the most fertile tint are known in 
the world, as we are told by the Rev. Mr. 
Borlace, vice-warden of the stannaries. Some, 
he says, afford more, and some do not afford 
so much. A sixth part of the gross produce 
is the rent, too, of several very fertile lead 
mines in Scotland. 

In the silver mines of Peru, we are told by 
Frezier and Ulloa, the proprietor frequently 
exacts no other acknowledgment from the un- 
dertaker of the mine, but that he will grind 
the ore at his mill, paying him the ordinary 
multure or price of grinding. Till 173d, in- 
deed, the tax of the king of ’Spain amounted 
to one fifth of the standard silver, wliich tif 
then miglit be considered as tlie real rent of 
the greater part of the silver mines of Peru, 
the richest wdiich have been known in the 
world. If there had been no tax, this dfth 
would naturally have belonged to the land 
lord, and many mines might have been 
wrought which could not then be wroitght, 
because they could not afford this tax. Tiie 
tax of the duke of Cornwall upon tin is mp- 
posed to amount to more than five per >enL 
or one twentieth part of the value ; and what- 
ever may be his proportion, it would natur- 
ally, too, belong to the proprietor of the mine, 
if tin was duty free. But if you add one 
twentieth to one sixth, you will find that the 
whole average rent of the tin mines of Corn- 
^vall, was to the whole average rent of the sil- 
ver mines of Peru, as thirteen to tw'elve. But 
the silver mines of Peru are not now able to 
pay even thi^» low rent; and the tax upon sil- 
ver was, in 1736, reduced from one fifth tc 
one tenth. Even this tax upon silver, too, 
gives more temptation to smuggling than the 
‘ tax of one twentieth upon tin; and smug. 

’ gUng must be much easier in the precious 
than in the bulky commodity. The tax of 
the king of Spain, accordingly, is said to be 
very ill paid, and tliat of the duke of Cornwall 
‘N’ery well. Rtnt, thereroic, it is i>«obable, 
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makes a grean.r part of the price of tin at the 
most fertile tin mines than it does of silver at 
the most fertile silver mines in the world. 
After replacing the stock employed in work- 
ing those diiferent mines, together with its or- 
dinary profits, the residue which remains to 
the proprietor is greater, it seems, in the 
coarse, than in the precious metal. 

Neither are the profits of the undertakers 
of silver mines commonly very great in Peru. 
The same most respectable and well-informed 
authors acquaint us, that wiien any person un- 
dertakes to work a new mine in Peru, he is 
universally looked upon as a man destined to 
bankruptcy and ruin, and is upon that ac- 
count shunned and avoided by every body, — 
Mining, it seems, is considered there in the 
sane light as here, as a lottery, in which the 
prires do not compensate the blanks, though 
the greatness of some tempts many adventur- 
ers to throw away their fortunes in such un- 
prosperous projects. 

As the sovereign, however, derives a con- 
siderable part of his revenue from the produce 
of silver mines, the law in Peru gives every 
possible encouragement to the discovery and 
working of new ones. Whoever discovers a 
new mine, is entitled to measure off’ two 
bundled and forty-six feet in length, accord- 
ing to what he supposes to be the direction of 
tiie vein, and half as much in breadth. He 
becomes proprietor of this portion of the mine, 
and can work it without paying any acknow- 
ledgment to the landlord. The interest of: 
the duke of Cornwall has given occasion to a 
regulation nearly of the same kind in that an- 
cient dutchy. In waste and uninclosed lands, 
any person who discovers a tin mine may 
mark out its limits to a certain extent, which 
is called bounding a mine. The bounder be- 
comes tlie real proprietor of the mine, and 
may either work it himselfj or give it in lease 
to another, without tlje consent of the owner 
of the land, to whom, however, a very small 
acknowledgment must be paid upon working : 
it. In both regulations, the sacred rights of 
private property are sacrificed to the supposed 
interests of public revenue. 

The same encouragement is given in Peru 
to the discovery and working of new gold 
mines ; and in gold the king’s tax amounts 
only to a twentietli part of the standard rental. 
It A as once a fifth, and afterwards a tenth, as 
in silver ; but it w'as found that the work 
could not bear even the lowest of these two 
taxes. If it is rare, how'ever, say the same 
authors, Frezier and Ulloa, to find a person 
who has made his fortune by a silver, it is 
still much rarer to find one who has done so 
by a gold mine, lliis twentieth part seems 
to be the whole rent which is paid by the 
greater part of the gold mines of Chili and 
Peru* Gold, too, is much more liable to be 
smuggled than even silver ; not only on ac- 
count of the superior of tne metal In 


proportion to its bulk, but on account of the 
peculiar way in which nature produces it. 
Silver is very seldom found virgin, but, like 
most other metals, is generally mineralized 
with some other body, from which it is im- 
possible to separate it in such quantities as 
will pay for the expense, but by a very labori- 
i ous and tedious operation, which cannot well 
be carried on but in work-houses erected for 
the purpose, and, therefore, exposed to the in- 
spection of the king’s officers. Gold, on the 
contrary, is almost always found virgin. It 
is sometimes found in pieces of some bulk ; 
and, even when mixed, in small and almost 
insensible particles, with sand, earth, and 
other extraneous bodies, it can be separated 
from them by a very short and simple oper- 
ation, which can be carried on in any private 
house by any body who is possessed of a small 
quantity of mercury. If the king’s tax, there- 
fore, is but ill paid upon silver, it is likely to 
be much 'ivorse paid upon gold; and rent 
must make a much smaller part of tlie price 
of gold than that of silver. 

The lowest price at which the precious 
metals can be sold, or the smallest quantity of 
other goods for which they can be exchanged, 
during any considerable time, is regulated by 
the same principles which fix the lowest ordi- 
nary price of all other goods. The stock 
which must commonly be employed, the food, 
clothes, and lodging, which must commonly 
be consumed in bringing them from the mine 
to the market, determine it. It must at least 
be sufficient to replace that stock, with the 
ordinary profits. 

Their highest price, however, seems not to 
be necessarily determined by any thing but 
the actual scarcity or plenty of these metals 
themselves. It is not determined by that of 
any other commodity, in tlie same manner as 
the price of coals is by that of wood, beyond 
which no scarcity can ever raise it. Increase 
the scarcity of gold to a certain degree, and 
the smallest bit of it may become more pre- 
cious than a diamond, and exchange foi a 
greater quantity of otner goods. 

The demand for those metals arises partly 
from their utility, and partly from their beau- 
ty. If you except iron, tliey are more useful 
than, perhaps, any other metal. As they are 
less liable to rust and impurity, they can 
more easily be kept clean ; and the utensils, 
either of the table or die kitchen, are often, 
upon tliat account, more agreeable wdien made 
of them. A silver boiler is more cleanly than 
a lead, copper, or tin one ; and the same qua- 
H*ty would render a gold boiler still better than 
a silver one. Their principal merit, however 
arises from their beauty, which renders them 
peculiarly fit for the ornaments of dress and 
furniture. No paint or dye can give so splen- 
did a colour as gilding. The merit of theii 
beauty is greatly enhanced by their scarcity 
With the greater part of rich people, lijc 
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chief eiijoyincMit of riches consists in llic par- 
ade of riches; which, in tlicir eye, is never so 
complete as when they appear to possess those 
decisive marks of opulence which nobody can 
possess but themselves. In their eyes, the 
merit of an object, which is in any degree 
either useful or beautiful, is greatly enhanced 
by its scarcity, or by the great labour w'hich 
it requires to collect any considerable quantity 
of it; a labour which nobody can afford to 
pay but themselves. Such objects they are 
willing to purchase at a higher price than 
things much more beautiful and useful, but 
more common. These qualities of utility, 
beauty, and scarcity, are the original found- 
ation of the high price of those metals, or of 
the great quantity of other goods for which 
tJiey can everywhere be exchanged. This 
value was antecedent to, and independent of 
their being employed as coin, and was the 
quality which fitted them for that employ- 
ment. That employment, however, by occa- 
sioning a new demand, and by diminishing 
the quantity which could be employed in any 
other way, may have afterw^arcls contributed 
to keep up or increase their value. 

The demand for the precious stones aiises 
altogether from their beauty. They are of no 
use but as ornaments ; and tiie merit of their 
beauty is greatly enhanced by their scarcity, 
or by the difficulty and expense of getting 
them from the mine. Wages and profit ac- 
cordingly make up, upon most occasions, al- 
most the whole of the high price. Rent comes 
in but for a very small sliaio, fieqiiently for no 
share ; and the most fertile mines only afford 
any considerable rent. When Tavernier, a 
jeweller, visited the diamond mines of Gol- 
conda and Visiapour, he was informed that 
the sovereign of the country, for whose bene- 
fit they were wrought, had ordered all of 
Uiem to be shut up except those which yield- 
ed the largest and finest stones. 'Flie otlier, 
it seems, w^ere to the proprietor not worth the 
W'orking. 

As the prices, both of the precious metals 
and of the precious stones, is legulated all 
over tiie W'orld by their pi ice at the most fer- 
tile mine in it, the rent w'hich amine of either 
can afford to its proprietor is in proportion, 
not to its absolute, but to what may be called 
its relative fertility, or to its superiority o\er 
other mines of the same kind. If new mines 
were discovered, as much superior to those of 
Potosi, as they w'eie superior to those of Eu- 
rope, the value of silver might be so much de- 
graded as to render even the mines of Potosi 
not w'orth the w'orking. Before the discovery 
of tlio Spanish West Indies, the most fertile 
mines in Europe may have afforded as great 
a rent to their proprietors as the richest mines 
in Peru do at present. Though the quantity 
of silver w'as much less, it might have exchang- 
ed for an equal quantity of other goods, and 
the propnetoris share might have enabled liim 


to purchase or command an equal quantity 
either of Jabour or of commodities. 

The value, both of the product and of iht 
rent, the real revenue which they afforded, 
botli to the public and to the proprietor, migln 
have been the same. 

The most abundant mines, either of the 
precious metals, or of the precious stones, 
could add little to the w'ealth of the world. 
A produce, of wdiich the value is principally 
derived from its scarcity, is necessarily degrad- 
ed by its abundance. A service of plate, and 
the other frivolous ornaments of diess and 
furniture, could be purcliased for a smaller 
quantity of labour, or for a smaller quantity 
of commodities; and in tliisw'ould consist the 
sole advantage w'hich the wmrld could derive 
from that abundance. 

It is otherwise in estates above ground. 
The value, both of their produce and of their 
rent, is in proportion to their absolute, and 
not to their relative fertility. The land which 
produces a certain quantity of food, clothes, 
and lodging, can always feed, clothe, and 
lodge, a certain number of people ; and what- 
ever may be the proportion of the landlord, it 
wdll always give him a proportionable com- 
mand of the labour of those people, and of the 
commodities with which that labour can sup- 
ply him. The value of the most barren land 
is not diminished by the neighbourhood of the 
most fertile. On the contrary, it is geneially 
increased by it. The great number of people 
maintained by the fertile lands afford a market 
to many parts of the produce of tlie barren, 
which they could never have found among 
those whom their own produce could main- 
tain. 

Whatever increases the fertility of land in 
producing food, increases not only the value 
of the lands upon which the impiovement is 
bestowed, but contributes likewise to increase 
that of many other lands, by creating a new- 
demand for their produce. That abundance 
of food, of which, in consequence of the im- 
provement of land, many people have the dis- 
posal beyond what they themselves can con- 
sume, is the great cause of the demand, both 
for the pi ei ious metals and the pi ecious stones, 
as well as for every other conveniency and or- 
nament of dress, lodging, household furniture, 
and equipage. Food not only constitutes the 
jirincipal part of the riclies of the vvoild, but 
it is the abundance of food which gives the 
principal part of their value to many other 
sorts of riches. The poor inhabitants of Cuba 
and St. Domingo, when they were first dis- 
covered by the Spaniards, used to w-ear little 
bits of gold as ornaments in their hair and 
otlier parts of their diess. They seemed to 
value them as we would do any little pebbles 
of somewhat more than ordinary beauty, and 
to consider them as just wortii the picking up, 
but not worth the refusing to any bodv who 
asked them. They gave them to their new 
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guests at the first request, without seeming to 
think that they had made tiiem any very val- 
uable present. They were astonished to ob» 
serve the rage of the Spaniards to obtain 
them; and had no notion tliat there could 
anywhere be a country in which many people 
had the disposal of so great a superfluity of 
food ; so scanty always among themselves, 
that, for a very small quantity of those glit- 
tering baubles, they would willingly give as 
much as might maintain a whole family for 
many years. Could they have been made to 
understand tiiis, tiie passion of the Spaniards 
would not have surprised them. 


Part III . — Of the varialiom in the Propor- 
tion between the respective Values of that 
sort of Produce which always affords Pent, 
and if that which sometimes does, and some- 
times does not, afford Pent. 

The increasing abundance of food, in conse- 
quence of the increasing improvement and 
cultivation, must necessarily inci ease the de- 
mand for every part of the produce of land 
wiiich is not food, and which can be applied 
either to use or to ornament. In the whole 
progress of improvement, it might, therefore, 
be ex})ected there should be only one variation 
in the comparative values of those two differ- 
ent sorts of produce. The value of that sort 
which sometimes does, and sometimes does 
not aflbrd rent, should constantly rise in pro- 
portion to that which always affords some 
rent. As art and industry advance, the ma- 
terials of clothing and lodging, the useful fos- 
sils and materials of the earth, the precious 
metals and the precious stones, should gra- 
dually come to be more and more in demand, 
should gradually exchange for a greater and 
a greater quantity of food ; or, in other words, 
should gradually become dearer and dearer. 

I bis, accordingly, has been the ca^e with most 
of tliese things upon most occasions, and 
would have been the case with all of them 
upon all occasions, if particular accidents had 
not, upon some occasions, increased the sup- 
ply of some of them in a still greater propor- 
tion than the demand. 

I he value of a free -stone quarry, for ex- 
ample, will necessarily increase with the in- 
creasing improvement and population of the 
country round about it, especially i it should 
be the only one in the neighbourliood. But 
the value of a silver mine, even though there 
should not be another within a thousand miles 
of it, -will not necessarily increase with the 
improvement of the country in which it is si- 
tuated. The market for the produce of a 
free-stone quarry can seldom extend more 
than a few miles round about it, and the de- 
mand must generally be in proportion to the 
improvement and population of that small dis- i 
trict } but the market for the produce of a sil- | 
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ver mine may extend ovei the whole known 
world. Unless the world in general, there- 
fore, be advancing in improvement and popu- 
lation, the demand for silver might not be at 
all increased by the improvement even of a 
large country in the neighbourhood of the 
mine. Even though the world in general 
were improving, yet if, in the course of its 
improvements, new mines should be discover- 
ed, much more fertile than any which had 
been known before, though the demand for 
silver would necessarily increase, yet the sup- 
ply might increase in so much a greater pro. 
portion, that the real price of that metal niighl 
gradually fall ; that is, any given quantity, a 
pound weight of it, for example, might gra- 
dually purchase or command a smaller and a 
smaller quantity of labour, or exchange for a 
smaller and a smaller quantity of corn, the 
principal part of the subsistence of the la- 
bourer. 

^ The great market for silver is the commer- 
cial and civilized part of the world. 

If, by the general progress of improvement 
the demand of this market should increasej 
while, at the same time, the supply did not 
increase in the same proportion, the value of 
silver would gradually rise in proportion to 
that of corn. Any given quantity of silver 
w'ould exchange for a greater and a greater 
quantity ot corn ; or, in other words, the aver- 
age money price of corn would gradually be. 
come cheaper and cheaper. 

^ If, on the contrary, the supply, by some ac- 
cident, should increase, for many years to- 
gether, in a greater proportion than the de- 
mand, that metal w’ould gradually become 
cheaper and cheaper; or, in other words, the 
average money price of corn would, in spite 
of all improvements, gradually become dearer 
and clearer. 

But if, on the other hand, the supply of 
that metal should increase nearly in the same 
pioportion as the demand, it would continue 
to purchase or exchange for nearly the same 
quantity of corn ; and the average money price 
of corn would, in spite of ail improvements, 
continue very nearly the same. 

These three seem to exhaust all the possible 
combinations of events which can happen in 
the progress of improvement ; and during the 
course of the four centuries preceding the 
piesent, if we may judge by what has happen- 
ed both in brance and Great Britain, tich of 
those three different combinations seems to 
have taken place in the European market, and 
nearly in the same order, too, in which I have 
here set them down. 

Digression concerning the Variations in theva* 
lue of Silver during the Course of the Four 
last Centuries. 

First Pmod^ln 1350, and for some time 
before, the average price of the quarter of 
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wheat in England seems not to have been es- 
timated lower than four ounces of silver, 
Tower weight, equal to about twenty shillings 
of our present money. From this price it 
seems to have fallen gradually to tw'o ounces 
of silver, equal to about ten shillings of our 
present money, the price at which we find it 
estimated in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and at which it seems to have con- 
tinued to be estimated till about 1570. 

In 1350, being the 25th of Edward III. 
was enacted what is called the Statute of La- 
bourers. In the preamble, it complains much 
of the insolence of servants, who endeavoured 
to raise their wages upon their masters. It 
therefore ordains, that all servants and labour.. 
ers should, for the future, be contented with 
the same wages and liveries (liveries in those 
times signified not only clothes, but provisions) 
which they had been accustomed to receive in 
the 20th year of the king, and the four pre- 
ceding years ; that, upon this account, their 
livery- wheat should nowhere be estimated 
aigher than tenpence a-bushel, and that it 
should always be in the option of the master 
to deliver them either the v/heat or the money. 
Tenpence a-bushel, therefore, had, in the 25th 
of Edward III. been reckoned a very mode- 
rate price of wheat, since it required a parti- 
cular statute to oblige servants to accept of it 

exchange for their usual livery of provisions ; 
and it had been reckoned a reasonable price 
ten years before that, or in the 16th year of 
the king, tlie term to which the statute refers. 
Butin the 16th year of Edward III. tenpence 
contained about half an ounce of silver, Tower 
w eight, and was nearly equal to half-a-crown 
of our present money. Four ounces of silver. 
Tower w eight, therefore, equal to six shillings 
<ind eightpence of the money of those times, 
and to near twenty shillings of that of the 
present, must have been reckoned a modei'ate 
price for the quarter of eight bushels. 

This statute is surely a better evidence of 
what was reckoned, in those times, a moderate 
price of grain, than the prices of some parti- 
cular years, which liave generally been re- 
corded by historians and other writers, on ac- 
count of their extraordinary dearness or clieap- 
ness. and from which, therefore, it is difficult 
to form any judgment concerning what may 
have been the ordinary price. There are, be- 
sides, other reasons for believing that, in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, and for 
some time before, the common price of wheat 
was not less than four ounces of silver the 
fpiarter, and that of other grain in propor- 
tion. 

In 1309, Ralph de Born, prior of St Au- 
gustine’s, Canterbury, gave a feast upon his 
.nstallatioii-day, of which William Thorn has 
preserved, not only the bill of fare, but the 
prices of many particulars. In that feast were 
consumed, 1st, fifty-three quarters of wheat, 
which cost nineteen pounds, or seven shillings 
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and twopence a-quarter, equal to about one- 
and-twenty shillings and sixpence of our pre- 
sent money ; 2dly, fifty-eight quarters of malt, 
w'hich cost seventeen pounds ten shillings, or 
six shillings a-quarter, equal to about eigh- 
teen shillings of our present mpney; Sdly, 
twenty quarters of oats, which cost four pounds, 
or four shillings a-quarter, equal to about 
twelve shillings of oui present money. The 
prices of malt and oats seem here to be higher 
than their ordinary proportion to the price of 
wheal. 

These prices are not recorded, on account 
of their extraordinary dearness or cheapness, 
but are mentioned accidentally, as the prices 
actually paid for la^ge quantities of grain con- 
sumed at a feast, which was famous for its 
magnificence. 

In 1262, being the 51st of Henry III. was 
revived an ancient statute, called t/ie a&iize of 
bread and ale, which, the king says in tlic 
preamble, had been made in the times of his 
progenitors, some time kings of England. It 
is probably, therefore, as old at least as the 
time of his grandfather, Henry 11. and may 
have been as old as the Conquest. It regu- 
lates the price of bread according as the prices 
of wheat may Iiappen to be, from one shilling 
to twenty shillings the quarter of the money 
of those times. But statutes of this kind are 
generally presumed to provide with equal care 
for all deviations from the middle price, for 
those below it, as well as for tliose above it. 
Ten shillings, therefore, containing six ounces 
of silver, Tower weight, and equal to about 
thirty sliillings of our present money, must, 
upon this supposition, have been reckoned the 
middle price of the quarter of wheat when 
this statute was first enacted, and must have 
continued to be so in the 51st of Henry III, 
We cannot, therefore, be very wrong in sup- 
posing tliat the middle price was not less than 
one-third of the highest price at which this 
statute regulates the pi ice of bread, or than 
six shillings and eightpence of the money of 
those times, containing four ounces of silver^ 
Tower weight. 

From these difierent facts, therefore, w'e 
seem to have some reason to conclude that, 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
and for a considerable time before, the aver- 
age or ordinary price of the quarter of wdieat 
was not supposed to be less than four ounces 
of silver, Tower weight. 

From about the middle of the fourteenth 
to the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
what was reckoned the reasonable and mode- 
rate, that is, the ordinary or average price of 
wheat, seems to have sunk gradually to about 
one half of this price ; so as at last to have 
fallen to about two ounces of silver, Towei 
weight, equal to about ten shillings of our 
present money. It continued to be estimated 
at this price till about 1 570. 

In the household hook of Henry, the fifth 
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earl of Northumberland, drawn up in 1512, 
tliere arc two different estimations of wheat. 
In one of them it is computed at six shillings 
and eightpence tlie quaitcr, in the other at fi\e 
shillings and eightpence only. In 1512, six 
shillings and eightpence contained only two 
ounces of silver, Tower weight, and were 
equal to about ten shillings of our present 
money, 

From the 25th of Edward III. to the be- 
ginning of the leigii of Elizabeth, during the 
space of more than two hundred years, six 
shillings and eightpence, it appears from se- 
veral different statutes, had continued to be 
considered as what is called the moderate and 
reasonable, that is, the ordinary or average 
piice of wheat. The quantity of silver, how- 
ever, contained in that nominal sum was, dur- 
ing the course of this period, continually di- 
minishing, in consequence of some alterations 
which were made in the coin. But the in- 
ciease of the value of silver had, it seems, so 
far 'compensated tlie diminution of the quan- 
tity of it contained in the same nominal sum, 
that the legislature did not think it vvorth while 
to attend to this circumstance. 

Thus, in 1436, it was enacted, that wlieat 
might be exported without a licence w^hen the 
price w'as so low as six shillings and eight- 
pence : and in 1463, it was enacted, that no 
wheat should be imported if the price was not 
above six shillings and eightpence the quar- 
ter. The legislature had imagined, that w4ieii 
the price was so low, there could be no incon- 
•venicncy in exportation, but that w4ien it lose 
higher, it became prudent to allow of impor- 
tation. Six shillings and eightpence, there- 
fore, containing about the same quantity of 
silver as thirteen shillings and fourpence of 
our present money (one-third part less than 
the same nominal sum contained in the time 
of EtUvard III.), had, in those times, been 
roribidered as what i^ called the moderate and 
reasonable piice of wheat. 

In 1554, by the Ist and 2d of Philip and 
Mary, and in 1558, by the 1st of Elizabeth, 
the exportation of wheat was in the same man- 
ner prohibited, whenever the piice of the quar- 
ter should exceed six shillings and eightpence, 
which did not then contain tw'o penny worth 
more silver than the same nominal sum docs 
at present. But it had soon been found, that 
to restiaiii the expoitation of w’heat till the 
price was so very low, was, in reality, to pro- 
hibit it altogether. In 1562, therefore, by 
the 5th of Elizabeth, the expoitation of wheat 
was allowed fiom certain ports, whenever the 
price of the quarter should not exceed ten 
shillings, containing nearly the same quantity 
of silver as the like nominal sum does at pre- 
sent, This price had at this time, therefore, 
been considered as what is called the moderate 
and reasonable price of wheat. It agrees near- 
ly with the estimation of the Northumberiand 
book in 1512, 


That in France the average price of grair 
was, in the same manner, much lower in the 
endlif the fifteenth and beginning of the six- 
teenth century, than in the two centuries pre- 
ceding, has been observed both by Mr Dupre 
de St Blaiir, and by the elegant author of the 
Essay on the Policy of Grain. Its price, dur- 
ing the same period, had probably sunk in 
the same manner through the greater part of 
Europe. 

This rise in the value of silver, in propor- 
tion to that of corn, may either have been ow 
ing altogether to the increase of the demand 
for that metal, in consequence of increasing 
improvement and cultivation, the supply, in 
the moan time, continuing the same as be- 
fore; or, the demand continuing the same as 
before, it may have been owing altogether to 
the gradual diminution of the supply ; the 
greater part of the mines which were then 
knowm in the world being much exhausted, 
and, consequently, the expense of working 
them much inci eased; or it may have been 
owing pai tly to the one, and partly to the otlier 
of those two circumstances. In the end of 
the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries, the greater part of Europe w'as ap- 
proaching to'vards a more settled form of go- 
vernment than it had enjoyed for several ages 
before. The increase of security would na- 
turally increase industry and improvement 
and the demand for the precious metals, as 
well as for every other luxury and ornament, 
would naturally increase with the increase of 
riches. A greater annual produce would re- 
quire a greater quantity of coin to circulate 
it ; and a greater number of rich people w^ould 
require a greater quantity of plate and othei 
ornaments of silver. It is natural to suppose, 
too, that the greater part of the mines wdiich 
then supplied the European market with silver 
might be a good deal exhausted, and have be- 
come more expensive in the working. They 
had been wrouglit, many of them, from the 
time of the liomans. 

It has been the opinion, however, of the 
greater part of those who have written upon 
the prices of commodities in ancient times, 
that, from the Conquest, perhaps from the in- 
vasion of Julius Cmsar, till the discovery of 
I the mines of America, the value of silver w^as 
continually diminishing. This opinion they 
seem to have been led into, partly by the ob- 
servations which they had occasion to make 
upon the prices both of corn and of some other 
parts of the rude piodiice of land, and paitly 
by the popular notion, that as the quantity o! 
silver naturally increases in every country wdth 
the increase of wealth, so its value diminishcj 
as it quantity increases. 

In their observations upon the prices of corn, 
three different circumstances seem frequently 
to have misled them. 

First, in ancient times, almost all rents 
were paid in kind ; in a certain quantity of 
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corn, cattle, poultry, &c. It sometimes hap- 
pened, however, that the landlord would sti- 
pulate, that he should be at liberty to demand 
of the tenant, either the annual payment in 
kind or a certain sum of money instead of it. 
The price at which the payment in kind was 
in this manner exchanged for a certain sum of 
money, is in Scotland called the conversion 
price. As the option is always in the land- 
lord to take eitlier the substance or the price, 
it is necessary, for the safety of the tenant, 
that the conversion price should rather be be- 
low than above the avciage market price. In 
many places, accordingly, it is not much above 
one half of this price. Through the greater 
part of Scotland this custom still continues 
with regard to poultry, and in some places 
with regard to cattle. It might probably have 
continued to take place, too, with regard to 
corn, had not the institution of the public fiars 
put an end to it. These are annual valua- 
tions, according to the judgment of an assize, 
of the average price of all the different sorts 
of grain, and of all the different qualities of 
each, according to the actual market price in 
every diflerent county. This institution ren- 
dered it sufficiently safe for the tenant, and 
much more convenient for the landlord, to 
convert, as they call it, the corn rent, lather 
at what should happen to be the price of the 
fiars of each year, than at any certain fixed 
price. But the writeis who have collected 
the pi ices of corn in ancient times seem -fre- 
quently to have mistaken what is called in 
Scotland the conversion price for the actual 
market price. Fleetwood acknowledges, up- 
cn one occasion, that he had made this mis- 
take. As he wrote his book, however, for a 
particular purpose, he does not think proper 
to make this acknowledgment till after tran- 
scribing this conversion price fifteen times. 
The price is eight shillings the quarter of 
wheat. This sum in 1423, the year at which 
he begins with it, contained the same quanti- 
ty of silver as sixteen shillings of our present 
money. Butin 1562, the year at v^hich he 
ends with it, it contained no more than the 
same nominal sum does at present. 

Secondly, they have been misled by the slo- 
venly manner in which some ancient statutes 
of assize had been sometimes transcribed by 
lazy copiers, and sometimes, perhaps, actually 
composed by the legislatuie. 

The ancient statutes of assize seem to have 
begun always with determining what ought to 
oe the price of broad and ale wlien the price 
of wheat and barley were at the lowest ; and 
to have proceeded gradually to determine what 
It ought to be, according as the prices of those 
rwo sorts of grain should gradually rise above I 
this lowest price. But the transcribers of! 
those statutes seem frequently to have thought 
it sufficient to copy the regulation as far as 
the three or four first and lowest prices ; sav- 
ing in tins manner their own labour, and judg- 
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ing, I suppose, that this was enough to show 
what proportion ought to be observed in all 
higher prices. 

Thus, in the assize of bread and ale. of the 
51st of Henry III. the price of bread was re- 
gulated according to the different prices of 
wheat, from one shilling to twenty shillings 
the quarter of the money of those times. But 
in the manuscripts from which all the difier- 
ent editions of the statutes, preceding that of 
IVIr Ruffhead, were printed, the copiers had 
never transcribed this regulation beyond the 
price of tw^elve fehillings. Several writers, 
therefore, being misled by this faulty tran- 
scription, very namrally conclude that the 
middle price, or six shillings the quarter, equal 
to about eighteen shillings of our present 
money, w'as the ordinary or average price of 
wheat at that time. 

In the statute of Tumbrel and Pillory, en- 
acted nearly about the same time, the price of 
ale is regulated according to every sixpence 
rise in the price of barley, from two shillings, 
to four shillings the quarter. That four shil- 
lings, how'ever, was not considered as the 
highest price to wdiich barley might frequent- 
ly rise in those times, and that these prices 
were only given as an example of the propor- 
tion which ought to be observed in all other 
prices, whether higher or low'cr, we may in. 
for fiom the last words of the statute: “ £t 
sic deinceps crescetur vel dimimietio' per sex 
denario^,” The expression is very slovenly, 
but the meaning is plain enough, that the 
price of ale is in this manner to be increased 
or diminished according to every sixpence rise 
or fall in the price of barley.” In the com- 
position of this statute, the legislature itself 
I seems to have been as negligent as the copiers 
were in the transcription of the other. 

I In an ancient manuscript of the Regiani 
I Majestatem, an old Scotch law book, there is 
a statute of assize, in which the price of biead 
is regulated according to all the different 
prices of wheat, from tenpence to three shil- 
lings the Scotch boll, equal to about half an 
English quarter. Three shillings Scotch, at 
the time when this assize is supposed to have 
been enacted, wTre equal to about nine shillings 
sterling of our present money Mr Ruddiman 
seems* to conclude from this, that three shil- 
lings was the highest price to which wheat 
ever rose in those times, and that tenpence, a 
shilling, or at most two shillings, were the 
ordinary prices. Upon consulting the manu 
script, how'ever, it appears evidently, tliat all 
these prices are only set down as examples of 
the proportion wdneh ought to be observed 
between the respective prices of w-heat and 
bread. The last words of the statute arcj 
** rdiqua judicabis secundtim prmcriptiif ha* 
bendo respectum ad prelium bladu** — “ You 
shall judge of the remaJiiing cases, according 
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to wliat is above written, having respect to the 
price of corn.” 

Thirdly, they seem to have been misled too, 
by the very low price at which wheat was 
sometimes sold in very ancient times ; and to 
have imagined, that as its lowest price was 
then much lower than in later times its ordi- 
nary price must likewise have been much lovv- 
er. They might have found, however, that in 
those ancient times its highest price was fully 
as much above, as its lowest price was below 
any thing that had ever been known in later 
times. Thus, in 1270, Fleetwood gives us 
two prices of the quarter of wheat. The one 
is four pounds sixteen shillings of the money 
of those times, equal to fourteen pounds eight 
shillings of that of the present ; the other is 
six pounds eight shillings, equal to nineteen 
pounds four shillings of our present money. 
No price can be found in the end of the fif- 
teenth, or beginning of the sixteenth century, 
which approaches to the extravagance of these. 
The price of corn, though at all times liable 
to variation, varies most in those turbulent 
and disorderly societies, in which the interrup- 
tion of all commerce and communication hin- 
ders the plenty of one part of the country from 
relieving the scarcity of another. In tiie dis- 
orderly state of England under the Plantage- 
nets, who governed it from about the middle 
of the twelfth till towards die end of the fif- 
teenth century, one district might be in plen- 
ty, while another, at no groat distance, by 
having its crop destroyed, either by some acci- 
dent of the seasons, or by the incursion of 
some neighbouring baron, might bo sutfering 
all the horrois of a famine; and yet if the 
lands of some hostile lord were interposed be- 
tween tliem, the one might not be able to give 
the least assistance to the other. Under the 
vigorous administration of the Tudors, wiio 
governed England during the latter part of 
tlic fifteenth, and through the wdiole of the 
sixteenth century, no baron was pow^erful e- 
nough to dare to disturb the public security. 

Tlie reader will find at the end of this chap- 
tei all the prices of wheat which have been 
collected by Fleetwood, from 1202 to 1597, 
both inclusive, reduced to the money of the 
present times, and digested, according to the 
order of time, into seven divisions of twelve 
years each. At the etid of each division, too, 
lie will find the average price of the twxdve 
years of which it consists. In that long pe- 
riod of time, Fleetwood has been able to col- 
lect the jirices of no more than eighty years ; 
so tliat four years are wanting to make out 
the last twelve years. I have added, there- 
fore, from the accounts of Eton college, the 
prices of 1 598, 1599, 1600, and 1601. It is 
the only addition whicli I have made. The 
reader will see, that from, the beginning of 
tlie thirteenth till after the middle of the six- 
teenth century, tlie average price of each twelve' 
years grows gradually lower and lower; and 
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that towards the end of the sixteenth centurj 
it begins to rise again. The prices, indeed, 
which Fleetwood has been able to collect, 
seem to have been those chiefly which wei-e 
remarkable for extraordinary dearness or cheap- 
ness ; and I do not pretend that any very cer- 
tain conclusion can be drawn from tliem. So 
far, however, as they prove any thing at all, 
they confirm the account which I have been 
endeavouring to give. Fleetwood himself, 
however, seems, with most other writers, to 
ha^e believed, that, during all this period, the 
value of silver, in consequence of its increas- 
ing abundance, was continually diminishing. 
The prices of corn, which he himself has col- 
lected, certainly do not agree with this opi- 
nion. They agree perfectly with that of Mr 
Dupre de St Maur, and with that whicl i 
have been endeavouring to explain. Bishop 
Fleetwood and Mr Dupre de St Maur are the 
two authors who seem to have collected, with 
the greatest diligence and fidelity, the prices 
of things in ancient times. It is somewiiat 
curious that, though their opinions are so very 
diflerent, their facts, so far as they relate to 
the price of corn at least, should coincide so 
very exactly. 

It is not, hoivever, so much from the low 
price of coni, as from that of some other parts 
of the rude produce of land, that the most ju- 
dicious writers have inferred the great value 
of silver in those very ancient times. Corn, 
it has been said, being a sort of manufacture, 
w'as, in those rude ages, much dearer in pro- 
portion than the greater part of other commo- 
dities ; it is meant, I suppose, than the groat- 
er part of unmanufactured commodities, such 
as cattle, poultry, game of all kinds, &e. That 
in those times of poverty and barbarism these 
were propoitioruibly much cheaper than corn, 
is undoubtedly true. But this cheapness wan 
not tlie efiect of the high value of silver, but 
of the low value of those commodities. It 
w'as not because silver would in such times 
purchase or represent a greater quantity of la- 
bour, but because such commodities would 
purchase or represent a much smaller quantity 
than in times of more opulence and improve- 
ment. Silver must certainly be cheaper in 
Spanish America than in Europe ; in the coun- 
try where it is produced, than in the country 
to which it is brought, at the expense of 'a 
long carriage both by land and by sea, of a 
freight, and an insurance. One- and-twenty 
pence halfpenny sterling, however, we are told 
by Ulloa, was, not many years ago at Buenos 
Ayres, the price of an ox chosen from a herd 
of three or four hundred. Sixteen shillings 
sterling, we are told by Mr Byron, was the 
price of a good horse in the capital of Chili 
In a country naturally fertile, but of w'hicb 
the far greater part is altogetlier uncultivated, 
cattle, poultry, game of all kinds, &c. as they 
can be acquired with a very small quantity oi 
labour, so they wall purchase or command bul 
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a very small ijuaiitity. The low money price 
for which they may be sold, is no proof that 
the real value of silver is there very high, but 
that the real value of those commodities is 
very low. 

Labour, it must always be remembered, and 
not any particular commodity, or set of com- 
modities, is the real measure of the value botli 
of silver and of all other commodities. 

But in countries almost waste, or but thinly 
inhabited, cattle, poultry, game of all kinds, 
tic. as they are the spontaneous productions 
of Nature, so she frequently produces them in 
much greater quantities than the consumption 
of the inhabitants requires. In such a state of 
inings, the supply commonly exceeds the de- 
mand. In different states of society, in dif- 
ferent stams of improvement, therefore, such 
commodities will represent, or be equivalent, 
to very liifferent quantities of labour. 

In every state of society, in every stage of 
improvement, corn is tlie production of human 
industry. But the average produce of eveiy 
sort of industry is always suited, more or less 
exactly, to the average consumption ; the av- 
erage supply to the average demand. In every 
diderent stage of improvement, besides, the 
raising of equal quantities of corn in the same 
soil and climate, will, at an average, require 
nearly equal quantities of labour; or, what 
comes to the same tiling, the price of nearly 
equal quantities ; the continual increase of 
the productive poivers of labour, in an im- 
proved state of cultivation, being more or less 
coimtei balanced by the continual increasing 
price of cattle, the principal instruments of 
agriculture. Upon all these accounts, there- 
fore, we may rest assured, that equal quantities 
of corn will, in every state of society, in every 
stage of imjirovemont, more nearly represent, 
or he equivalent to, equal quantities of labour, 
than equal quantities of any other part of the 
rude produce of land. Corn, accordingly, it 
has already been observed, is, in all the differ- 
ent stages of wealth and improvement, a more 
accurate measure of value than any other com- 
modity or set of commodities. In all those 
ditlerent stages, therefore, we can judge bet- 
tei of the real value of silver, by comparing 
it with corn, than by comparing it with any 
other commodity or set of commodities. 

Corn, besides, or whatever else is the com- 
mon and favourite vegetable food of the peo- 
ple, constitutes, in every civilized country, the 
principal part of the subsistence of the labour- 
er. In consequence of the extension of agri- 
culture, the land of every country produces a 
much greater quantity of vegetable than of 
animal food, and the labourer everywhere 
lives chiefly upon the wholesome food that is 
cheapest and most abundant. Butcher’s meat, 
except in the most thriving countries, or w'here 
labour is most highly rewarded, makes but an 
insignificant part of his subsistence ; poultry 
cmikes a. still smaller part of it, and game no 
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part of it. In France, and even in Scotland, 
where labour is somewhat better rew^arded 
than in France, the labouring poor seldom 
cat butcher’s meat, excejrt upon holidays, and 
other extraordinary occasions. The money 
price of labour, therefore, depends much more 
upon the average money price of corn, the 
subsistence of the labourer, than upon that of 
butcher’s meat, or of any other part of the 
rude produce of land. Tlie real value of gold 
and silver, therefore, the real quantity of la- 
bour which they can purchase or command, 
depends much more upon the quantity of corn 
which they can purchase or command, than 
upon tliat of butcher’s meat, or any other part 
of tlie rude produce of land. 

Such slight observations, however, upon tlie 
prices either of corn or of other commodities, 
would not probably have misled so many in- 
telligent authors, had they not been influenced 
at the same time by the popular notion, that 
as the quantity of silver naturally increases 
in every country with the increase of w'ealth, 
so its value diminishes as its quantity increases. 
This notion, however, seems to be altogether 
groundless. 

The quantity of the precious metals may 
increase in any country from two different 
causes; either, first, from the increased abun- 
dance of the mines w’hich supply it ; or, se- 
condly, from the increased w^ealth of the peo- 
ple, from the increased produce of their an- 
nual labour. The first of these causes is no 
doubt necessarily connected with the diminu- 
tion of the value of the precious metals; but 
the second is not. 

When more abundant mines are discovered, 
a greater quantity of the precious metals is 
brought to market ; and tlie quantity of the 
necessaries and conveniendes of life for which 
they must be exchanged being tlie same as be- 
fore, equal quantities of the metals must be 
exchanged for smaller quantities of commo- 
dities. So far, therefore, as the increase oi 
the quantity of the precious metals in any 
country arises from the increased abundance 
of the mines, it is necessarily connected wdth 
some diminution of their value. 

W^hen, on the contrary, the wealth of any 
country increases, when the annual produce 
of its labour becomes gradually greater and 
greater, a greater quantity of coin becomes 
necessary in order to circulate a greater quan- 
tity of commodities : and the people, as they 
can afford it, as they have more commodities 
to give for it, will naturally purchase a great- 
er and a greater quantity of place. The quan- 
tity of their coin will increase from necessity; 
the quantity of their plate from vanity ami 
ostentation, or fiom the same reason that the 
quantity of fltie statues, pictures, and of every 
other luxury and curiosity, is likely to in- 
crease among them. But ^ statuaries and 
painters are not likely to be worse rewarded 
in times of wealth and prosperity- than in 
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time'? of poverty antf clepresssion, so gold and 
diver are not likely to be worse paid for. 

'Hie price of gold and silver, when the ac- 
cidental discovery of more abundant mines 
docs not keep it down, as it naturally rises 
v\Hh the wealth of every country; so, what- 
ever be the state of the mines, it is at all times 
naturally higher in a rich than in a poor coun- 
try. Gold and silver, like all other commo- 
dities, naturally seek the market where the 
best price is given for them, and the best price 
is commonly given for every thing in the 
country which can best afford it. Labour, it 
must be remembered, is the ultimate price 
wliich is paid for every thing ; and in coun- 
tries where labour is equally well rewarded, 
the money price of labour will be in propor- 
tion to that of the subsistence of the labourer. 
But gold and silver will naturally exchange 
for a greater quantity of subsistence in a rich 
than in a poor country ; in a country which 
abounds with subsistence, than in one which 
is but indifferently supplied with it. If the 
two countries are at a great distance, the dif- 
ference may be very great ; because, though 
the metals naturally fly from the worse to the 
better market, yet it may be difficult to trans- 
port them in such quantities as to bring their 
price nearly to a level in both. If the coun- 
tries are near, the difference will be smaller, 
and may sometimes be scarce perceptible ; be- 
cause in this case the transportation will be 
easy. China is a much richer country than 
any part of Europe, and the difference be- 
tween the price of subsistence in China and in 
Europe is very great. Rice in China is much 
cheaper than wheat is anywhere in Europe, 
Faigland is a much richer country than Scot- 
land, but the difference between the money 
price of corn in those two countries is much 
smaller, and is but just perceptible. In pro- 
portion to the quantity or measure, Scotch 
corn generally appears to be a good deal cheap- 
er than English ; but, in proportion to its qua. 
lity, it is certainly somewhat dearer. Scot- 
land receives almost every year very large sup- 
plies from England, and every commodity 
must commonly be somewhat dearer in the 
countiy to which it is brought than in that 
fiom which it comes. English corn, there- 
fore, must be dearer in Scotland than in Eng- 
land ; and yet in proportion to its quality, or 
to the quantity and goodness of the flour or 
meal which can be made from it, it cannot 
commonly be sold higher there tlian the Scotch 
corn which comes to market in competition 
with it. 

The difference between tlie money price of 
labour in China and in Europe, is still great- 
er than that between the money price of sub- 
sistence ; because the real recompence of la- 
bour is higher in Europe than in China, the 
greater part of Europe being in an improving 
state, while China seems to be standing still. 
The money price oi labour is lower in Scot-, 


land tlran in England, because the real recoin- 
pence of labour is much lower : Scotland^ 
though advancing to greater wealth, advan- 
ces much more slowly than England, The 
frequency of emigration from Scotland, and 
the rarity of it from England, sufficiently 
prove that the demand for labour is very dif- 
ferent in the two countries. The proportion 
between the real recompence of labour in dif- 
ferent countries, it must be remembered, is 
naturally regulated, not by their actual wealth 
or poverty, but by their advancing, stationary, 
or declining condition. 

Gold and silver, as they are naturally of the 
greatest value among the richest, so they are 
naturally of the least value among the poorest 
nations. Among savages, the poorest of all 
nations, they are scarce of any value. 

In great towns, com is always dearer than 
in remote parts of the country. This, how- 
ever, is the effect, not of the real cheapness of 
silver, but of the real dearness of corn. It 
does not cost less labour to bring silver to the 
great town than to the remote parts of the 
country; but it costs a great deal more to 
bring corn. 

In some very rich and commercial conn, 
tries, such as Holland and the territory of 
Genoa, com is dear for the same reason that 
it is dear in great towns. They do not pro- 
duce enough to maintain their inhabitants. 
They are rich in the industry and skill of their 
artificers and manufacturers, in every sort of 
machinery which can facilitate and abridge 
labour; in shipping, and in all the other in- 
struments and means of carriage and com- 
merce ; but they are poor in com, which, as 
it must be brought to them from distant coun 
tries, must, by an addition to its price, pay 
for the carriage from those countries. It does 
not cost less labour to bring silver to Amster- 
dam than to Dantzic; but it costs a great deal 
more to bring corn. The real cost of silver 
must be nearly the same in both places : but 
that of corn must be very different. Diminish 
the real opulence either of Holland or of the 
territory of Genoa, while the number of their 
inhabitants remains the same ; diminish their 
power of supplying themselves from distant 
countries ; and the price of corn, instead of 
sinking with that diminution in tlie quantity 
of their silver, which must necessarily accom- 
pany this declension, either as its cause or as 
its effect, will rise to the price of a famine. 
When we are in w^int of necessaries, we must 
part with all superfluities, of which the value, 
as it rises in times of opulence and prosperity, 
so it sinks in times of poverty and distress. 
It is otherwise with necessaries. Their real 
price, the quantity of labour which they can 
purchase or command, rises in times of po- 
verty and distress, and sinks in times of opu- 
lence and prosperity, which are always tunes 
of great abundance ; for they could not other- 
wise be times of opulence and prosperity 
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Coni is a necessary, silver Is only a super- 
Biiity. 

Whatever, therefore, may have been the in- 
crease in the quantity of the precious metals, 

\\ hicb, during the period between the middle 
of the fourteenth and that of the sixteenth 
century, arose from the increase of wealth 
and improvement, it could have no tendency 
to diminish their value, either in Great Bri- 
tain, or in any other part of Europe. If those 
ho have collected the prices of things in an- 
cient times, therefore, bad, during this period, 
no reason to infer the diminution of the value 
of silver from any observations which they 
had made upon the prices eitiier of corn, or of 
other commodities, they had still less reason 
to infer it from any supposed increase of 
wealth and improvement. 

Second Penod * — But how various soever 
may have been the opinions of the learned con- 
cerning the progress of the value of silver 
during the first period, they are unanimous 
concerning it during the second. 

From about 1570 to about 1640, during a 
period of about seventy years, the variation in 
the proportion between the value of silver and 
that of corn iield a quite opposite course. Sil- 
ver sunk in its real value, or would exchange 
for a smaller quantity of labour than before ; 
and corn rose in its nominal price, and, in- 
stead of being commonly sold for about two 
ounces of silver the quarter, or about ten shil- 
lings of our present money, came to be sold 
for six and eight ounces of silver the quarter, 
or about thirty and forty shillings of our pre- 
sent money. 

The discovery of the abundant mines of 
Ameiica seems to have been the sole cause of 
this diminution in the value of silver, in pro- 
portion to that of corn. It is accounted for, 
accordingly, in the same manner by every 
body j and there never has been any dispute, 
either about the fact, or about the cause of It. 
The greater part of Europe was, during this 
period, advancing in industry and improve- 
ment, and the demand for silver must*conse- 
quently have been increasing; but the in- 
crease of the supply had, it seems, so far ex- 
ceeded that of the demand, that tlie value of 
that metal sunk considerably. The discovery 
of the mines of America, it is to be observed, 
does not seem to have had any very sensible 
effect upon the prices of things in England 
till after 1570; though even the mines of Fo- 
tosi had been discovered more than twenty 
years before. 

From 1595 to 1620, both inclusive, the 
average pi ice of the quarter of nine bushels of 
the best wheat, at Windsor market, appears, 
from the accounts of Eton college, to have 
been L.2 : 1 ; 6x%. From which sum, neglect- 
ing the fraction, and deducting a ninth, or 
4s. 7|d., the price of the quartei of eight 
busheU comes out to Iwve biien T/.1 • 16; 10|. 
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And from this sum, neglecting likewise the 
fraction, and deducting a mnth, or 4s. l|d., 
for the difference between the price of the best 
wheat and that of the middle wheat, the price 
of the middle wheat comes out to have been 
about L,1 ; 12; 8f, or about six ounces and 
one-third of an ounce of silver. 

From 1621 to 1636, both inclusive, the 
average price of the same measure of the best 
wheat, at the same market, appears, from the 
-same accounts, to have been L.2; 10s. j from 
which, making the like deductions as in the 
foregoing case, the average price of the 
quarter of eight bushels of middle wheat 
comes out to have been L. 1 ; 1 9 ; 6, or about 
seven ounces and two-thirds of an ounce of 
silver. 

Third Period . — Between 1630 and 1640, 
or. about 1636, the effect of the discovery of 
the mines of America, in reducing the value 
of silver, appears to have been completed, and 
the value of that metal seems never to have 
sunk low’er in proportion to that of corn than 
it w'as about that time. It seems to have risen 
somewhat in the course of the present cen- 
tury, and it had probably begun to do so, even 
some time before the end of the last. 

From 1637 to 1700, both inclusive, being 
the sixty-four last years of the last century^ 
the average price of the quarter of nine bushels 
of the best wheat, at Windsor iriarket, ap- 
pears, from the same accounts, to have been 
L.2: 11; 0^, which is only Is. O^d. dearer 
than it had been during the sixteen years be- 
fore. But, in the course of these sixty-foiu 
years, there happened two events, which must 
have produced a much greater scarcity of corn 
than wdiat the course of the seasons w'ould 
otherwise have occasioned, and which, there- 
fore, without supposing any further reduction 
in the value of silver, will much more than 
account for this very small enhancement of 
price. 

The first of these events was the civil vrat 
which, by discouraging tillage and interrupt- 
ing commerce, must have raised the price of 
corn much above what the course of the sea- 
sons would otherwise have occasioned. It 
must have had this effect, more or less, at all 
the different markets in the kingdom, but par- 
ticularly at those in the neighbourhood of 
London, which require to be supplied from 
the greatest distance. In 1648, accordingly, 
the price of the best wheat, at Windsor mar- 
ket, appears, from the same accounts, to have 
been Li.4: 5s., and, in 1649, to have been 
L.4, the quarter of nine bushels. The excess 
of those two years above L.2 I Os. (the aver- 
age price of the sixteen years preceding 1637) 
is L.3 5s., which, divided among the sixty 
four last years of the last century, will alone 
very nearly account for that small enlianco 
ment of price which seems to have taken place 
in them. These, however, though the highes^t 
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are by no means the only high prices which 
seem to have been occasioned by the civil 
Wars. 

The second event was the bounty upon the 
exportation of corn, granted in l^?88. The 
bounty, it has been thought by many people, 
by encouraging tillage, may, in a long course 
of years, have occasioned a greater abundance, 
and, consequently, a greater cheapness of corn 
in the home market, than what would otner- 
wise have taken place there. How fat the 
Dounty could produce this eflect at any time 
I shall examine hereafter; I shall only ob- 
serve at present, that between 1688 and 1700, 
it had not time to produce any such effect. 
During this short period, its only effect must 
have been, by encouraging the exportation of 
the surplus produce of every year, and thereby 
iiindering the abundance of one year from 
compensating the scarcity of another, to raise 
the price in the home market. The scarcity 
which prevailed in England, from 1693 to 
1699, both inclusive, though no doubt princi- 
pally owing to the badness of tl)e seasons, and, 
therefore, extending through a considerable 
part of Europe, must have been somewhat en- 
hanced by the bounty. In 1699, accordingly, 
the further exportation of corn was prohibited 
for nine months. 

There was a third event which occurred 
in the course of the same period, and which, 
though it could not occasion any scarcity of 
corn, nor, perhaps, any augmentation in the 
real quantity of silver which w^as usually paid 
for it, must necessarily have occasioned some 
augmentation in the nominal sum. This event 
was the great debasement of the silver coin, 
by clipping and wearing. This evil had begun 
in the reign of Charles II. and had gone on 
continually increasing till 1695; at which 
time, as we may learn from Mr Lowndes, the 
current silver coin was, at an average, near 
tive-and-twenty per cent, below its standaid 
value. But the nominal sum wliich consti- 
tutes the market price of every commodity is 
necessarily regulated, not so much by the 
quantity of silver, which, according to tlie 
standrard, ought to be contained in it, as by 
that which, it is found by experience, actually 
is contained in it. This nominal sum, there- 
fore, is necessarily liigher wlien the coin is 
much debased by clipping and wearing, than 
when near to its standard value. 

In the course of the present century, tlie 
silver coin has not at any time been more be- 
low its standard weight liian it is at present. 
But though very much defaced, its value has 
been kept up by that of the gold coin, for 
which it is exchanged. For tliough, before 
the late recoinage, the gold coin was a good 
dekl defaced too, it was less so than the silver, 
lu 1695, on the contrary, the value of the sil- 
ver coin was not kept up by the gold coin ; a 
giiinea then commonly exchanging for thirty 
ihillings of the worn and silver. Before 


tlie late recoinage of the gold, the price of sil- 
ver bullion was seldom higher than five shil- 
lings and sevenpence an ounce, which is but 
fivepence above the mint price. But in 1695, 
the common price of silver bullion was six shil- 
lings and fivepence an ounce,* which is fifteen 
pence above the mint price. Even before the 
late recoinage of the gold, therefore, the coin, 
gold and silver together, when compared with 
silver bullion, was not supposed to be more 
than eight per cent, below its standard value, 
In 1695, on the contrary, it had been supposed 
to be near five-and-twenty per cent, below that 
value. But in the beginning of the present 
centuiy, that is, immediately after the great 
reeoinage in King William’s time, the greater 
part of the current silver c-oin must have been 
still nearer to its standard weight than it is at 
present. In the course of the present century, 
t 00 | there has been no great public calamity, 
such as a civil war, which could either discour- 
age tillage, or interrupt the interior commerce 
of the country. And though the bounty wdiich 
has taken place through the greater part of 
this century, must alw'ays raise the price of 
corn somewhat higher than it otherwise would 
be in the actual state of tillage ; yet, as in the 
course of this century, the bounty has had full 
time to produce all the good effects commonly 
imputed to it to encourage tillage, and there- 
by to increase die quantity of corn in the home 
market, it may, upon tne principles of a sys- 
tem which I shall explain and examine here- 
after, be supposed to have done something to 
lower the price of that commodity the one 
w'ay, as well as to raise it the other. It is by 
many people supposed to have done more. In 
the sixty-four years of the present century, 
accordingly, the average price of the quarter 
of nine bushels of the best wheat, at Windsor 
market, appears, by the accounts of Eton col- 
lege, to have been L.2 : 0: 6|§, which is 
about ten shillings and sixpence, or more than 
five-and-twenty per cent, cheaper than it had 
been during the sixty-four last years of the 
last century; and about nine shillings and 
sixpence cheaper than it had been during the 
sixteen years preceding 1636, when the disco- 
very of the abundant mines of America may 
be supposed to have produced its full effect ; 
and about one shilling cheaper than it hal 
been in the txventy.six years preceding 1620, 
before that discovery can well be supposed to 
have produced its full effect According to 
this account, the average price of middle wheat, 
during these sixty-four first years of the pre- 
sent century, comes out to have been about 
thirty-two shillings the quarter of eight bushels. 

The value of silver, therefore, seems to have 
risen somewhat in proportion to that of corn 
during the course of the present century, and 
it had probably begun to do so even some 
time before the end of die last. 
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In 1687, tlie pnce of the quarter of nine 
bushels of the best wheat, at Windsor inarlcet, 
was L. 1 : 5 *. 2, the lowest price at which it 
had ever been from 1595. 

In 1688, Mr Gregory King, a man famous 
for his knowledge in matters of this kind, 
estimated the average price of wheat, in years 
of moderate plenty, to be to the grower 3s. 
6d. the bushel, or eight-and-twenty shillings 
the quaiter, The grower’s price I under- 
stand to be the same with what is sometimes 
called the contract price, or tlie price at which 
a fanner contracts for a certain number of 
years to deliver a certain quantity of corn to a 
dealer. As a contract of this kind saves the far- 
mer the expense and trouble of marketing, the 
contract price is generally lower than what is 
supposed to be the average market price. Mr 
King had judged eight-and-twenty shillings 
the quarter to be at that time the ordinary 
contract price in years of moderate plenty. 
Before the scarcity occasioned by the late ex- 
traordinary course of bad seasons, it was, 1 
have been assured, the ordinary contract price 
in all common years. 

In 1688 was granted the parliamentary 
bounty u})on the exportation of corn. The 
country gentlemen, who then composed a still 
greater proportion of the legislature than they 
do at present, had felt that the money price 
of corn was falling. The bounty was an ex- 
pedient to raise it artiliciall}'^ to the high price 
at which it had frequently been sold in the 
times of Charles I. and II. It was to take 
place, therefore, till wheat w'as so liigh as forty- 
eight shillings the quarter ; that is, tv/enty 
shillings, or 5-7ths dearer tluin INIr King had, 
in that very year, estimated the grower’s price 
to be in times of moderate plenty. If his cal- 
culations deserve any part of the reputation 
which they have obtained very universally, 
eiglit-and-forty shillings the quarter w'as a 
price winch, w'lthout some such expedient as 
ihc liounty, could not at that time be expect- 
ed, except in years of extraordinary scarcity. 
But the government of King William w'asnot 
then fully settled. It was in no condition to 
lefuse any thing to the country gentlemen, 
from whom it was, at that very time, solicit- 
ing the first establishment of the annual land- 
tax. 

The value of silver, therefore, in proportion 
to tiiat of corn, had probably risen somewdiut 
oefore the end of the last century; and it 
seems to have continued to do so during the 
course of the greater part of the present, 
tliough the necessary operation of the bounty 
must have hindered that rise from being so 
sensible as it otherwise would have been in 
the actual state of tillage. 

In plentiful years, the bounty, by occasion- 
ing an extraordinary exportation, necessarily 
raises the price of corn above what it other- 
wise vvotild be in those years. I'o encourage 
dllfigc, bv keeping up the price of corn* even 
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in the most plentiful years, was tiie avow-ed 
end of the institution. 

In years of great scarcity, indeed, the boun- 
ty has generally been suspended. It must, 
however, have had some efiect upon the prices 
of many of those years. By the extraordinary 
exportation which it occasions in years of 
plenty, it must frequently hinder the plenty 
of one year from compensating tlie scarcity 
of another. 

Both in years of plenty and in years of 
scarcity, therefore, the bounty raises the price 
of corn above what it naturally would be in 
the actual state of tillage. If during the 
sixty-four first years of tlie present century, 
therefore, the average price has been lower 
than during the sixty-four last years of the 
last century, it must, in the same state of till- 
age, have been much more so, had it not been 
for this operation of the bounty. 

But, without the bounty, it may be said the 
state of tillage w’ould not have been the same. 
What may have been the efiects of this insti- 
tution upon the agriculture of the country, 1 
shall endeavour to explain hereafter, when I 
come to treat particularly of bounties. I shall 
only observe at present, that this rise in the 
value of silver, in propoition to that of corn, 
has not been peculiar to England. It has been 
observed to have taken place in France during 
tlie same period, and nearly in the same pro- 
portion, too, by three very faithful, diligent, 
and laborious collectors of the prices of corn, 
Mr Dupre de St Maur, Mr Messance, and tlie 
author of the Essay on the IkiHce of Grain. 
Butin France, till 1764, the cxpoitation o 
grain was by law prohibited ; and it is some- 
what dilKcult to suppose, that nearly the same 
diminution of price which took place in one 
country, notwithstanding this prohibition, 
should, in another, be owing to the extraor- 
dinary encouragement given to exportation. 

It would be more proper, perhaps, to con- 
sider this variation in the average money price 
of corn as the efiect rather of some gradual 
rise in tlie real value of silver in the European 
market, tlian of any fall in the real average 
value of corn. Corn, it has already been ob- 
served, is, at distant periods of time, a more 
accurate measure of value than either silver 
or, perbajis, any other commodity. When, 
after the discovery of the abundant mines of 
America, corn rose to three and four times 
its former money price, this change w'as uni- 
versally ascribed, not to any rise in the real 
value of corn, but to a fall in the real value 
of bih er. 1 f , during the sixty-four first years 
of the present century, therefore, the average 
money i^rice of corn has fallen somewhat 
below what it had been during the greater 
part of the last century, we should, in the 
same manner, impute this change, not to 
any fall in the real value of corn, but to 
some rise in the real value of silver in the 
European market. 
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The high price of corn during these ten or 
twelve years past, indeed, has occasioned a 
suspicion that the real value of silver still con- 
tinues to hill in the European market. This 
high price of corn, however, seems evidently 
to have been the effect of the extraordinary 
unfavourableness of the seasons, and ought, 
therefore, to be regarded, not as a pennanent, 
but as a ti'ansitory and occasional event. The 
seasons, for these ten or twelve years past, 
have been unfavourable through the greater 
part of Europe ; and the disorders of ’Poland 
have very much increased the scarcity in all 
those countries, which, in dear years, used to 
be supplied from that market. So long a 
course of bad seasons, though not a very com- 
mon event, is by no means a singular one ; 
and whoever has inquired much into the his- 
tory of the pi ices of corn in former times, 
will be at no loss to recollect se\eral other 
examples of the same kind. Ten years of ex- 
traordinary scarcity, besides, are not more 
wonderful than ten years of extraordinary 
plenty. The low price of corn, from 1741 to 
1750, both inclusive, may very well be set in 
opposition to its high price during these last 
eight or ten years. From 1741 to 1750, the 
average price of the quaiter of nine bushels of 
the best wheat, at Windsor market, it appears 
from the acconnts of Eton college, was only 
L.l ; 13 : 9|, which is nearly 6s. 3d. below 
the average price of the sixty-four first years 
of the present century. The average price of 
the quarter of eight bushels of middle wheat 
comes out, according to this account, to have 
been, during these ten years, only L. 1 : 6 : 8. 

Between 1741 and 1750, liowcver, the 
bounty must have hindered the price of corn 
from falling so low in the home market as it 
naturally would have done. Duiing these 
ten years, the (juantity of all sorts of grain 
exported, it appears from the custom-liouse 
books, amounted to no less than 8,029,156 
quarters, one bushel. The bounty paid for this 
amounted to L. 1,514,962 : 17 : 4]. In 1749, 
accordingly, Mr Pelham, at that time prime 
minister, observed to the house of commons, 
that, for the three years preceding, a very ex- 
traordinary sum had been paid as bounty for 
the exportation of corn. He had good rea- 
son to make this observation, and in the fol- 
lowing year he might have had still better. 
In that single year, the bounty paid amounted 
to no less than L.324,176 : 10 : 6.* It is un- 
necessary to observe how much this forced ex- 
portation must have raised the price of corn 
above what it otherwise wmuld have been in 
the home market. 

At the end of the accounts annexed to this 
chapter the reader will find the particular ac- 
count of those ten years separated from the 
rest. Ho will find there, too, the particular 
account of the preceding ten years, of which 

* See Tracts on the Corn Trade, TVact 3. 
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the average is likewise below, though not sc 
much below, the general average of the sixty^. 
four first years of the century. The year 
1740, however, was a year of extraordinary 
scarcity. These twenty years preceding 1750 
may very well be set in opposition to the 
twenty preceding 1770. As the former w-ere 
a good deal below the general average of tlie 
century, notw'ithstanding the intervention of 
one or two dear years ; so the latter have been 
a good deal above it, notwithstanding the inter- 
vention of one or two cheap ones, of 1759, for 
example. If the former have not been as much 
below the general average as the latter have 
been above it, we ought probably to impute it 
to the bounty. The change has evidently been 
too sudden to be ascribed to any change in 
tiie value of silver, whicli is always slow and 
gradual. The suddenness of the effect can be 
accounted for only by a cause wiiich can ope- 
rate suddenly, the accidental variations of the 
seasons. 

The money price of labour in Great Britain 
has, indeefl, risen during the course of the 
present century. This, however, seems to be 
the effect, not so much of any diminution in 
the value of silver in the European market, as 
of an incieaso in the demand for labour in 
Great Britain, arising from the great, and al- 
most universal prosperity of the country. In 
France, a country not altogether so prosper- 
ous, the money price of labour has, since the 
middle of the last century, been observed to 
sink gradually with the average money price 
of corn. Both in the last century and in the 
present, the day wages of common labour are 
there said to Iiave been pretty uniformly about 
tlie twentieth part of the average price of the 
septier of wheat ; a measure which contains a 
little more than four Winchester bushels. In 
Gieat Britain, the real recompcnce of labour, 
it has already been shewn, the real quantities 
of the necessaries and conveniencies of life 
which are given to the labourer, has increased 
considerably during the course of the present 
century. The rise in its money price seems 
to have been the effect, not of any diminution 
of the value of silver in the general market of 
Europe, but of a rise in the real price of la- 
bour, in the particular market of Great BrL 
tain, owing to the peculiarly happy circum- 
stances of the country. 

For some time after the first discovery of 
America, silver would continue to sell at its 
former, or not much below its former price. 
The profits of mining w'ould for some time be 
very great, and much above their natural rate. 
Those xvho imported that metal into Europe, 
however, would soon find that the w'hole an- 
nual importation could not be disposed of at 
this high price. Silver would gradually ex- 
change for a smaller and a smaller quantity 
of goods. Its price w'ould sink gradually low- 
er and lower, till it fell to its natural price; 
or to wha^ was just sufiSdent to pajj accord- 
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ing to thoir natural rates, the wages of the la- 
bour, the profits of the stocl , and the rent of 
the land, wliich must be paid in order to bring 
it from the mine to the iiiaiket. In the great- 
er part of the silver mines of Pei u, the tax of 
the king of Spain, amounting to a tenth of the 
gross produce, eats up, it has already been ob- 
served, the whole rent of the land. This tax 
was oiiginally a half; It soon afterwards fell 
to a third, then to a fifth, and at last to a 
tenth, at which rate it still continues. In the 
greater part of the sih er mines of Peru, this, 
it seems, is all that remains, after replacing 
the stock of the undertaker of the work, to- 
gether with its ordinary profits ; and it seems 
to be universally acknowledged that these pro- 
fits, which w^ere once very high, are now as 
low as they can w^eli be, consistently with car- 
rying on the w'orks. 

The tax of the king of Spain w'as reduced 
to a fifth of die registered silver in 1504*, 
one-and-forty years before 1545, the date of 
the discovery of the mines of Potosi. In the 
course of ninety years, or before 1636', these 
mines, the most fertile in all America, had 
time sufficient to produce their full etfect, or 
to reduce the value of silver in the European 
market as low as it could well fall, while it 
continued to p.ry this tax to the kimr of Spain. 
Ninety yeais is time sufficient to reduce any 
commodity, of which there is no monopoly, 
to its natural price, or to the low^est price at 
which, while it pays a particular tax, it can 
continue to be sold for any considerable time 
together. 

The price of silver in the European market 
might, perhaps, have fallen still lower, and it 
might have become necessary either to reduce 
the tax upon it, not only to one-tenth, as in 
1736, but to one twentieth, in the same man- 
ner as that upon gold, or to give up working 
the greater part of the American mines which 
are now wrought. The gradual increase of 
the demand for silver, or the gradual enlarge- 
ment of the market for the produce of the 
silver mines of America, is probably the cause 
which has prevented this from happening, and 
which has not only kept up the value of silver 
in the European market, but has perhaps e\ en 
raised it somewhat higher than it was about 
tlie middle of the last century. 

Since the fiist discovery of America, the 
market for the produce of its silver mines has 
been growing gradually more and more e\- 
tensiv e. 

First, the market of Europe has become 
gradually more and more extensive. Since 
the discovery of America, the greater part cf 
Europe has been much improved. England, 
Holland, France, and Germany; even Swe- 
den, Denmark, and Russia, have all advanced 
considerably, both in agriculture and iit 'rfias- 
nufactures. Italy seems not to htve gone 

* Suloriano, vol, n. 
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backwards. The fall of Italy preceded the 
conquest of Peru. Since that time it seems 
rather to have recovered a little. Spain and 
Portugal, indeed, are supposed to have gone 
backwards. Portugal, however, is but a very 
small part of Europe, and the declension of 
Spain is not, perhaps, so great as is commonly 
imagined. In the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, Spain was a v ery poor country, even 
in comparison with France, which has been 
so much improved since that time. It was 
the well known remark of the emperor Charles 
V. who had travelled so frequently tlirough 
both countries, that every thing abounded in 
France, but that every thing was wanting in 
Spain. The increasing produce of the agri- 
culture and manufactures of Europe must 
necessarily have required a gradual increase 
in tlie quantity of silver coin to circulate it ; 
and the increasing number of wealthy indivi- 
duals must have required the like increase in 
the quantity of their plate and other orna 
ments of silver. 

Secondly, America is itself a new mar- 
ket, for the produce of its own silver mines ; 
and as its advances in agriculture, industry, 
and population, are much more rapid than 
those of the most thriving countries in Eu- 
rope, its demand iinist increase much more 
rapidly. ''I’he English colonies are altogether 
a new market, which, paitly for coin, and 
partly for plate, requires a continual aug- 
menting supply of silver througli a great con- 
tinent where tliere never was any demand be- 
fore. The greater pari, too, of the Spanish 
and Poituguese colonies, are altogether new 
markets. New Granada, the Yucatan, Para- 
guay, and the Brazils, were, before discover- 
ed by the Europeans, inhabited by savage na- 
tions, w'ho had neither arts nor agriculture. 
A considerable degree of both has now been 
introduced into all of them. Even Mexico 
and Peru, though they cannot be considered 
as altogether new markets, are certainly much 
more extensive ones than they ever were be- 
fore. After all the wonderful tales which 
have been published concerning the splendid 
state of those countries in ancient times, who- 
ever reads, with any degree of sober judg- 
ment, the history of their first discovery and 
conquest, will evidently discern that, in arts, 
agriculture, and commerce, their inhabitants 
were much more ignorant than the Taitais oi 
tlie Ukraine are at present. Even the Peru- 
vians, the more civilized nation of the tw'o, 
though they made use of gold and silver aa 
ornaments, had no coined money of any kind. 
Their whole commerce was carried on by bar- 
ter, and there was accordingly scarce any di- 
vision of labour among them. Those who 
cultivated tlie ground, were obliged to build 
their owm houses, to make their own house- 
hold furniture, tlieir own clothes, shoes, and 
instruments of agriculture. The few artificers 
among them are said to have been aU maiiw 
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tained by tbe sovereign, the nobles, and the 
priests, and were probably their servants or 
slaves. All the ancient arts of Mexico and 
Peru have never furnished one single manu- 
facture to Europe. The Spanish armies, 
though they scarce ever exceeded five hundred 
men, and frequently did not amount to half 
that number, found almost everywhere great 
difficulty in procuring subsistence. The fa- 
mines which they are said to have occasioned 
almost wherever they went, in countries, too, 
which at the same time are represented as 
very populous and well cultivated, sufficiently 
demonstrate that the story of this populous- 
ness and high cultivation is in a great mea- 
sure fabulous. The Spanish colonies are un- 
der a government in many respects less fa- 
vourable to agriculture, improvement, and po- 
pulation, than that of the English colonies. 
They seem, however, to be advancing in all 
those much more rapidly than any country in 
Europe. In a fertile soil and happy climate, 
the great abundance and cheapness of land, a 
circumstance common to all new colonies, is, 
it seems, so great an advantage, as to compen- 
sate many defects in civil govcniment. Fre- 
zier, who visited Peru in 1713, represents 
Lima as containing between twenty-five and 
v'wenty-eight thousand inhabitants. Ulloa, 
who resided in the same country between 
1740 and 1746, represents it as containing 
more than fifty thousand. The difference in 
their accounts of tlie populousness of several 
other principal towns of Chili and Peru is 
nearly the same ; and as there seems to be no 
reason to doubt of the good information of 
either, it marks an increase which is scarce in- 
ferior to that of the English colonies. Ame- 
rica, therefore, is a new market for the pro- 
duce of its own silver mines, of which the de- 
mand must increase much more rapidly than 
tliat of the most thriving country in Europe. 

Thirdly, the East Indies is another market 
for the produce of the silver mines of Ame- 
rica, and a market which, from the time of 
the first discovery of those mines, has been 
continually taking off a greater ami a greater 
quantity of silver. Since that time, the direct 
trade between America and the East Indies, 
which is carried on by means of the Acapul- 
co ship?, has been continually augmenting, 
and the indirect intercourse by the way of Eu- 
rope has been augmenting in a still greater 
nroportion. During the sixteenth century, 
the Portuguese were the only European na- 
tion who carried on any regular trade to the 
East Indies. In the last years of that cen- 
tury, the Dutch began to encroach upon this 
monopoly, and in a few years expelled them 
from their principal settlements in India. 
During the greater part of the last century, 
those two nations divided the most consider- 1 
able part of the East India trade between 
them; the trade of the Dutch continually 
augmenting in a still greater proportion than, 
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that of the Portuguese declined. The Eng. 
lish and French carried on some trade wit! 
India in the last century, but it has been 
greatly augmented in the course of the pre- 
sent. The East India trade of the Swedes 
and Danes began in the course of the present 
century. Even the Muscovites now trade re- 
gularly with China, by a sort of caravans 
which go over land through Siberia and Tar- 
tary to P‘»kin. The East India trade of all 
these nations, if we except that of the French, 
which the last war had well nigh annihilated, 
has been almost continually augmenting. The 
increasing consumptions of East India goods 
in Europe is, it seems, so great, as to aifoni a 
gradual increase of employment to them all. 
Tea, for example, was a drug very little used 
in Europe, before the middle of the last cen- 
tury. At present, the value of the tea anmi- 
allj- imported by the English East India com- 
pany, for the use of tlieir own countrymen, 
amounts to more than a million and a half 
a year ; and even this is not enough ; a great 
deal m<jre being constantly smuggled into the 
country from the ports of Holland, from Got- 
tenburgh in Sweden, and from the coast of 
France, too, as long as the French East In- 
dia company was in prosperity. The con- 
sumption of the porcelain of China, of the 
spiceries of the Moluccas, of the piece goods 
of Bengal, and of innumerable otlier articles, 
has increased very nearly in a like propor- 
tion. The tonnage, accordingly, of all the 
European shipping employed in the Eas^" In- 
dia trade, at any one time during tlie last cen- 
tury, was not, perhaps, much greater than 
that of the English East India company be- 
fore the late reduction of their shipping. 

But in the East Indies, particularly in 
China and Indostan, the value of the precious 
metals, when the Europeans first began to 
trade to those countries, was much higher than 
in Europe ; and it still continues to be so. 
In rice countries, w’hich generally yield tw'O, 
sometimes three crops in the year, each of 
them more plentiful than any common crop 
of corn, the abundance of food must be much 
greater than in any corn country of equal ex- 
tent. Such countries are acpordingly much 
more populous. In them, too, the rich, hav- 
ing a greater superabundance of food to dis- 
pose of beyond what they themselves can con- 
sume, have the means of purchasing a much 
greater quantity of the labour of other people. 
The retinue of a grandee in China or Indos- 
tan accordingly is, by all accounts, much more 
numerous and splendid than that of the rich- 
est subjects in Europe. The same supera- 
bundance of food, of wdiich they have the dis- 
posal, enables them to give a greater quantity 
of it for all those singular and rare produc- 
tions which nature furnishes but in very small 
quantities; such as the precious metals and 
the precious stones, the great objects of the 
.competition of the rich* Though tlie mine*, 
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therefore, 'which siipplietl the Indian market, of the other markets ot India, the proportion 
had heen as abundant as those whicli supplied between fine silver and lino gold is but as ten, 
the European, such commodities would na- or at most as tw'elve to one ; whereas in Eu- 
rurally exchange for a greater quantity of food rope it is as fourteen or fifteen to one. In 
in India than in Europe. But the mines China, and the greater part of the other raar- 
which supplied the Indian market with the kets of India, ten, or at most twelve ounces 
precious metals seem to have been a good deal of silver, will purchase an ounce of gold ; in 
less abundant, and those which supplied it Europe, it requires from fourteen to fifteen 
with the precious stones a good deal more so, ounces. In the cargoes, therefore, of the 
than the mines which supplied the European, greater part of European ships 'which sail to 
The precious metals, therefore, would natur- India, silver has generally been one of the 
ally exchange in India for a somewhat great- most valuable articles. It is the most valu-» 
er quantity of the precious stones, and for a able article in the Acapulco ships which sail 
much greater quantity of food than in Europe, to Manilla. The silver of the new continent 
The money price of diamonds, the greatest of seems, in this manner, to be one of the prin* 
all superfluities, would be somewhat lower, cipal commodities by which the commerce be- 
and that of food, the first of all necessaries, a tween the two extremities ot the old one is 
great deal lower in the one country than in tJie carried on ; and it is by means of it, in a great 
other. But the real price of labour, the real measure, that those distant parts of the world 
quantity of the necessaries of life which is are connected with one another, 
given to the labourer, it has already been oh- In order to supply so very widely extended 
served, is lower both in China and Indostan, a market, the quantity of silver annually 
the two great markets of India, than it is brought from the mines must not only be suf- 
through the greater part of Europe. The fleient to support that continued increase, both 
w'ages of the labourer will there purchase a of coin and of plate, which is required in all 
smaller quantity of food : and as the money thriving countries ; but to repair that conti 
price of food is much lower in India than in nual waste and consumption of silver w-hicl* 
Europe, the money price of labour is there takes place in all countries where tliat meta 
lower upon a double account ; upon account is used. 

both of the small quantity of food which it The continual consumption of the precious 
will purchase, and of the low' price of that metals in coin by wearing, and in plate both 
food. But in countries of equal art and in- by wearing and cleaning, is very sensible ; and 
liustry, the money price of the greater part of in commodities of wdiicli the use is so jery 
manufactures will be in proportion to the mo- wddely extended, would alone require a very 
ney price of labour ; and in manufacturing great annual supply. The consumption of 
a>t and industry, China and Indostan, though those metals in some particular manufactures, 
inferior, seem not to be much inferior to any though it may not perhaps be greater upon 
part of Europe. The money price of the the whole than this gradual consumption, is, 
greater part of manufactures, therefore, will how'ever, much more sensible, as it is much 
naturally be much lower in those great era- more rapid. In the manufactures of Bir. 
pires than it is anyw'here in Europe. Through mingham alone, the quantity of gold and sil- 
the greater part of Europe, too, the expeu'.e of ver annually employed in gilding and plating, 
land-carriage increases very much both tlic and thereby disqualified from ever afterw'ards 
real and nominal price of most manufactures, appearing in the shape of those metals, is said 
It costs more labour, and therefore more mo- to amount to more than flfty thousand pounds 
ney, to bring first the materials, and after- sterling. We may from thence form some 
wards the complete manufacture to market, notion how' great must be the annual con- 
In China and Indostan, the extent and variety sumption in all the diffei-ent parts of the 
of inland navigations save the greater part of w'orld, either in manufaciurcs of the same 
this labour, and consequently of this money, kind wdtli tliose of Birmingham, or in laces, 
and theieby reduce still low'er both tlie real embroideries, gold and silver stiifls, the gild- 
and the nominal price of the greater part of ing of books, furnitiu-e, &c. A considerable 
their manufactures. Upon all these accounts, quantity, too, must be annually lost in trans. 
the precious metals are a commodity w’hich it porting those metals from one place to another 
always has been, and still continues to be, ex- both by sea and by land. In the greater part 
tremely advantageous to carry from Europe of the governments of Asia, besides, the al- 
to India. There is scarce any commodity most universal custom of concealing treasures 
which brings a better price there; or which, in the bowels of the earth, of which the kno'ww 
in proportion to the quantity of labour and ledge frequently dies with the person who 
commodities which it costs in Europe, will makes the concealmevit, must occasion the loss 
purchase or command a greater quantity of of a still greater quantity, 
labour and commodities in India. It is more The quantity of gold and silver imported at 
advantageous, too, to carry silver thither dian both Cadiz and Lisbon (including not only 
goidj because in Cliina, and the greater part what comes under register, but what mav l>e 
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supposed to be smuggled) amounts, accord- 
ing to tlie best accounts, to about six millions 
sterling a-year. 

According to Mr Meggens*, the annual 
importation of the precious metals into Spain, 
at an average of six years, viz. from 1 748 to 
1 753, both inclusive, and into l^ortugal, at an 
average of seven years, viz. from 1747 to 
1753, both inclusive, amounted in silver to 
1,101,107 pounds weight, and in gold to 
49,940 pounds weight. The silver, at sixty- 
two shillings the pound troy, amounts to 
L. 3,41.3,431 ; 10s. sterling. The gold, at 
forty-four guineas and a half the pound troy, 
amounts to L. 2,333,446 : 14s. sterling. Both 
together amount to L. 5,746,878 ; 4s. sterling. 
The account^ of what was imported under re- 
gister, he assures us, is exact. He gives us the 
detail of the particular places from which the 
gold and silver were brought, and of the par- 
ticular quantity of each metal, which, accord- 
ing to the register, each of them afforded. 
He makers an allowance, too, for the quantit}^ 
of each metal which, he supj)oses, may have 
been smuggled. The great experience of this 
judicious merchant renders his opinion of 
considerable weight. 

According to the eloquent, and sometimes 
well-informed, author of the Philosophical 
and Political History of the Establishment of 
the Europeans in the tw'o Indies, the annual 
importation of registered gold and silver into 
Spain, at an average of eleven years, viz. from 
1754 to 1764, both includvo, amounted to 
13,984,1855 piastres of ten reals. On account 
of what may have been smuggled, however, 
the whole annual importation, he supposes, 
may have amounted to seventeen millions of 
piastres, which, at 4s. 6d. tlie piastre, is equal 
to L. 3,825,000 sterling. He gives the de- 
tail, too, of the particular places from which 
the gold and silver were brought, and of the 
particular quantities of each metal, wfiich ac- 
cording to the register, each of them aflbrded. 
He informs us, too, that if we were to judge 
of the quantity of gold annually imported 
from the Brazils to Lisbon, by the amount of 
the tax paid to the king of Portugal, wdiich it 
seems, is one-fiftli of tlie standard metal, w'e 
might value it at eighteen millions of cru- 
zadoes, or forty-five millions of French livres, 
equal to about twenty millions sterling. On 
account of wliat may have been smuggled, 
however, we may safely, he says, add to this 
sum an eighth more, oi L. 250,000 sterling, so 
that the whole will amount to L. 2,250,000 
sterling. According to this account, there- 
fitre, the whole annual importation of the 
precious metals into both Spain and Portugal, 
amounts to about L. 6,075,000 sterling. 

♦ Postscript to the Universal Merchant, p. 15 and 16.* 
TI-hi postscript was not printed till 1756, three years af- 
ter the publication of the book, which has irever had a 
tetond edition. The postscript is, therefore, to be iound 
ui few copies j it corrects several errors in tlie book. ' 


Several other very well autlienticated, though 
manuscript accounts, I have been assured, 
agree in making this whole annual importation 
amount, at an average, to about six millions 
sterling; sometimes a little more, sometimes 
a little less. 

The annual importation of the precious 
metals into Cadiz and Lisbon, indeed, is not 
equal to the wiiole annual produce of the 
mines of America. Some part is sent annu- 
ally by tlie Acapulco ships to Manilla ; some 
part is employed in a contraband trade, which 
the Spanish colonies carry on with those of 
other European nations ; and some part, no 
doubt, remains in the country. The mines 
of America, besides, are by no means the only 
gold and silver nunes in the world. They, 
ar^e, however, by far the most abundant. The 
produce of all the other mines w'hich are known 
is insignificant, it is acknowledged, in compa- 
rison with their’s ; and the far greater part of 
their produce, it is likewise acknowledged, is 
annually imported into Cadiz and Lisbon. 
But the consumption of Birmingham alone, 
at the rate of fifty thousand pounds a-year, is 
equal to the huiidred-and-twentieth part oi 
this annual importation, at the rate of six mil- 
lions a-year. 'The whole annual consump- 
tion of gold and siher, therefore, in all the 
different countries of the wmrld where those 
metals are used, may, perhaps, be nearly equal 
to the whole annual produce. The remain- 
der may be no more than sufficient to supply 
the increasing demand of all thriving coun- 
tries. It may even have fallen so far short 
of this demand, as somewhat to raise tlie price 
of those metals in the European market. 

The quantity of brass and iron annually 
brought from the mine to the market, is out 
of all proportion greater than that of gold and 
silver. We do not, however, upon this ac- 
count, imagine that those coarse metals are 
likely to multiply beyond the demand, or to 
become gradually cheaper and cheaper. Why 
should we imagine that the precious metals 
are likely to do so ? The coarse metals, in- 
deed, though harder, are put to much harder 
uses, and, as they are of less value, less care 
is employed in their preservation. The pre- 
cious metals, however, are not necessarily im- 
mortal any more than they, but are liable, too, 
to be lost, w^asted, and consumed, in a great 
variety of W'ays. 

The price of all metals, though liable to 
slow and gradual variations, varies less from 
year to year than that of almost any other 
part of the rude pioduce of land; and the 
price of the precious metals is even less liable 
to sudden variations than tliat of the coarse 
ones. The diirableness of metals is the foun-* 
dation of this extraordinaiy stea^liness of price. 
The corn which was brought to market Iasi 
year will be all, or almost all, consumed, long 
before the end of this year. But some part 
of the iron which was brought from the mine 
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two or three liuuJred years ago, may be still 
in use, and, perhaps, some part of the gold 
which was brought from it two or three thou- 
sand years ago. The different masses of corn, 
which, in different years, must supply the con- 
sumption of the world, will always be nearly 
in proportion to the respective produce of 
those different years. But the proportion be- 
tween the different masses of iron which may 
be in use in two different years, will be very 
little affected by any accidental difference in 
the produce of the iron mines of those two 
years j and the proportion between the masses 
of gold will be still less affected by any such 
diflerence in the produce of the gold mines. 
Though the produce of the greater part of 
metallic mines, therefore, varies, perhaps, still 
more from year to year than tliat of tlie great- 
er part of corn fields, those variations have 
not the same efiect upon tlie price of the one 
species of commodities as upon that of the 
other 

Variations in the Projwrlion between the re- 
spective Values of Gold and Silver. 

Before the discovery of the mines of Ame- 
rica, the value of fine gold to fine silver was 
regulated in the different mines of Europe, 
between the proportions of one to ten and one 
to tw’clve ; that is, an ounce of fine gold was 
supposed to be w’ortli from ten to tw'elve ounces 
of fine silver. About the middle of the last 
century, it came to be regulated, betw'een the 
proportions of one to fourteen and one to fif- 
teen ; that is, an ounce of fine gold came to 
be supposed worth between fourteen and fif- 
teen ounces of fine silver. Gold rose in its 
nominal value, or in the quantity of silver 
wdiich was given for it. Both metals sunk in 
their real value, or in tlie quantity of labour 
which they could purchase ; but silver sunk 
more than gold. Though both the gold and 
silver mines of America exceeded in fertility 
all those wdiicli had ever been knowui before, 
the fertility of the silver mines had, it seems, 
been proportionally still greater than tliat of 
the gold ones. 

The great quantities of silver carried an- 
nually flora Europe to India, have, in some 
of the English settlements, gradually reduced 
the value of that metal in proportion to gold. 
In the mint of Calcutta, an ounce of fine gold 
is supposed to be w'orth fifteen ounces of fine 
silver, in the same manner as in Europe. It 
is in the mint, perhaps, rated too high for the ; 
Value which it bears in the market of Bengal. 
In China, the proportion of gold to silver still 
continues as one to ten, or one to twehe. In 
Japan, it is said to be as one to eight. 

The proportion between the quantities of 
gold and silver annually imported into Eii-' 
rope, according to *Mr Meggens* accotmt, is 
as one to twenty-two nearly ; that is, for blie 
ounce of gold there are imported a little more 
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than twenty-two ounces of silver. Tlie greai 
quantity of silver sent annually to the East 
Indies reduces, he supposes, the quantities of 
those metals which remain in Europe to the 
proportion of one to fourteen or fifteen, the 
proportion of their values. The jiroportion 
between their values, he seems to think, must 
necessarily be the same as that between their 
quantities, and w'ould therefore be as one to 
tw'cnty-tw'o, were it not for this greater expor- 
tation of silver 

But the ordinary proportion between the 
respective values of twm commodities is not 
necessarily the same as that between the quan- 
tities of them which arc commonly in the 
market. The price of an ox, reckoned at ten 
guineas, is about three score times the price of 
a larnl), reckoned at Ss. fid. It w'ould he ab- 
surd, however, to infer from thence, that tliere 
are commonly in the market three score lambs 
for one ox ; and it w'ould be Just as absurd to 
infer, because an ounce of g-old will common- 
ly purchase from fourteen or fifteen ^ounces of 
silver, tliat there are commonly in the market 
only fourteen or fifteen ounces of silver for 
one ounce of gold. 

The quantity of silver commonly in the 
maiket, it is probable, is much greater in pro- 
poition to tJiat of gold, tlian the value of a 
certain quantity of gold is to that of an equal 
quantity of silver. The whole quantity of a 
cheap commodity brought to market is com- 
monly not only greater, but of greater value, 
tliaii the w'hole quantity of a dear one. The 
whole quantity of bread annually brought to 
maiket, is not only greater, but of greater va- 
lue, than the whole quantity of butcher’s 
meat j the whole quantity of butcher’s meat, 
than the whole quantity of poultry ; and the 
whole quantity of poultry, tlian the whole 
quantity of wild fowl. There are so manj 
more purchasers for the cheap than for the 
dear commodity, that, not only a greater quan- 
tity of it, but a greater value can commonly 
be disposed of. The wiiole quantity, tliere- 
fore, of the cheap commodity, must common- 
ly be greater in proportion to the w hole quan- 
tity of the dear one, than the value of a cer- 
tain quantity of the dear one, is to the value 
of an equal quantity of the cheap one. When 
we compare the precious metals v\ith one an- 
other, silver is a cheap, and gold a dear com. 
modity. We ought naturally to expect, tlieie- 
fore, that theie should ahvays be in the mar- 
ket, not only a greater quantity, but a greater 
value of silver than of gold. Let any man, 
who has a little of both, compare his ow'u sil- 
ver with his gold plate, and he will probably 
find, that not only the quantity, but the value 
of the former, greatly exceeds that of the lat- 
tei*. Many people, besides, have a good deal 
, of silver who have no gold plate, w’hich, ever, 
with those who have it, is generally confined 
to w’atch-cases, snuff-boxes, and such like 
trinkets, of which the whole amount is selUora 
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of great value. In tlie British coin, indeed, 
the value of the gold preponderates greatly, 
but it is not so in that of all countries. In 
the coin of some countries, the value of the 
two metals is nearly equal. In the Scotch 
coin, before the union with England, the 
gold preponderated very little, though it did 
somewhat*, as it appears by the accounts 
of the mint. In the coin of many countries 
the silver preponderates. In France, the lar- 
gest sums are commonly paid in that metal, 
and it is there difficult to get more gold than 
what is necessary to carry about in your poc- 
ket. The superior value, however, of the sil- 
ver plate above that of the gold, which takes 
place in ail countries, will much more than 
compensate the preponderancy of the gold 
coin above the silver, which takes place only 
in some countries. 

Though, in one sense of the word, silver 
always has been, and probably always will be, 
much cbeaper than gold ; yet, in another sense, 
gold may perhaps, in the present state of the 
Spanish market, be said to be somewhat cheap- 
er than silver. A commodity may be said to 
be dear or cheap not only accoiding to the 
absolute greatness or smallness of its usual 
price, but according as that price is more or 
less above the lowest for which it is possible 
to bring it to market for any considerable time 
together. This lowest price is that which 
barely replaces, with a moderate profit, the 
btock which must be employed in bringing 
the commodity thither. It is the price wdiich 
affords nothing to the landlord, of which rent 
makes not <any component part, but which re- 
solves itself altogether into wages and piofit. 
But, in the piesent state of llie Spanish mar- 
ket, gold is certainly somewhat nearer to this 
lowest price than silver. The tax of the king 
of Spain upon gold is only one-twentieth part 
of the standard metal, or five per cent.; where- 
as his tax upon silver amounts to one-tenth 
pait of it, or to ten jier cent. In these taxes, 
too, it has abeady been observed, consists the 
whole rent of the greater part of the gold and 
silver mines of Spanish America; and that 
upon gold is still w'orse paid tlian that upon 
silver. The profits of the undertakers of gold 
mines, too, as they more rarely make a for- 
tune, must, in general, be still more mode- 
rate than those of the undertakers of silver 
mines. The price of Spanish gold, therefore, 
a-s it affords botii less rent and less profit, 
must, in the Spanish market, be somewhat 
nearer to the lowest price for which it is pos- 
sible to bring it thither, than the price of 
Spanish silver. When all expenses are com- 
puted, tlie whole quantity of the one metal, it 
would seem, cannot, in the Spanish market, 
l>e disposed of so advantageously as the whole 
quantity of the other, llie tax, indeed, of 

# Sse Rtiddiman’s Preface to Anderson's Diplomata, 
•SrC, Scotia?, 
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the king of Portugal upon the gold of the 
Brazils, is the same with the ancient tax of 
the king of Spain upon the silver of Mexico 
and Peru ; or one-fifth part of the standard 
metal. It may therefore be uncertain, whe- 
ther, to the general market of Europe, the 
whole mass of American gold comes at a price 
nearer to the lowest for which it is possible to 
bring it thither, than the whole mass of Ame- 
rican silver. 

The price of diamonds and other precious 
stones may, perhaps, be still nearer to the low 
est price at wdiich it is possible to bring them 
to market, than even the price of gold. 

Though it is not very probable that anj 
part of a tax, w'hich is not only imposed upon 
one of the most proper subjects of taxation, a 
meie luxury and superfluity, but which affords 
so very important a revenue as the tax upon 
silver, wall ever be given up as long as it is 
possible to pay it ; yet the same impossibilitj 
of paying it, which, in 1736, made it neces- 
sary to reduce it from one -fifth to one-tenth, 
may in time make it necessary to reduce it 
still further ; in the same manner as it made 
it necessary to reduce the tax upon gold to 
one-twentieth. That the silver mines of Spa- 
nish America, like all other mines, become 
gradually more expensive in the working, on 
account of the greater depths at which it is 
necessary to carry on the works, and of the 
greater expense of drawdng out the w^ater, and 
of supplying them with fresh air at those 
depths, is acknowledged by every body vvlio 
has inquired into the state of those mines. 

These causes, which are equivalent to a 
growing seal city of silver (for a commodity 
may be said to grow scarcer w'hen it becomes 
moie difficult and expensive to collect a cer- 
tain quantity of it), must, in time, produce 
one or other of the three following events : 
The increase of the expense must either, first, 
be compensated altogetlier by a pi oportionabU 
iiiciease in the price of the metal ; or, second- 
ly, it must be compensated altogether by a pro- 
portionable diminution of the tax upon silver ; 
or, thirdly, it must be compensated partly bj 
the one and partly by the other of those tv\m 
expedients. This third event is very possible. 
As gold rose in its price in proportion to sil- 
ver, notwithstanding a great diminution of 
the tax upon gold, so silver might rise in its 
price in proportion to labour and commodi- 
ties, notwithstanding an equal diminution of 
the tax upon silver. 

Such successive reductions of the tax, hows- 
ever, though they may not prevent altogether, 
must certainly retard, more or less, the rise 
cf the value of silver in the European market. 
In consequence of buch reductions, many 
mines may be wrought which could not be 
wrought before, because they could not afford 
to pay the old tax ; and the quantity of silver 
annually brought to market, must always be 
somewhat greater, and, therefoie, the valu<j 
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of any given quantity somewhat less, than it 
otherwise would have been. In consequence 
of the reduction in 1736, the value of silver 
m the European market, though it may not 
at this day be lower than before that reduc- 
tion, is, probably, at least ten per cent, lower 
than it would have been, had the court of 
Spain continued to exact the old tax. 

That, notwithstanding this reduction, the 
value of silver has, during the course of the 
present century, begun to rise somewhat in the 
European market, the facts and arguments 
which have been alleged above, dispose me to 
believe, or more properly to suspect and con- 
lecture; for the best opinion which I can 
form ufKjn this subject, scarce, perhaps, de- 
sei ves the name of belief. The rise, indeed, 
supposing there has been any, has hitherto 
been so very small, that after all that has been 
said, it may, perhaps, appear to many people 
unceitain, not only whether this event has ac- 
tually taken place, but whether the contrary 
may not have taken place, or whether the va- 
lue of silver may not still continue to fall in 
the European market. 

It must be observed, however, that what- 
ever may be the supposed annual importation 
jf gold and silver, there must be a certain pe- 
riod at which the annual consumption of those 
metals will be equal to that annual importa- 
tion. Their consumption must increa->e as 
their mass increases, or rather in a much 
greater proportion. As their mass increases, 
.heir value diminishes. They are more used, 
and less cared for, and their consumption con- 
sequently increases in a greater proportion 
tlian their mass. After a certain period, there- 
fore, the annual consumption of those metals 
must, in this manner, become equal to tlieir 
annual importation, provided that importation 
is not continually increasing; which, in the 
piesent times, is not supposed to be the case. 

If, when the annual consumption has be- 
come equal to the annual importation, the an- 
nual importation should gradually diminish, 
the annual consumption may, for some time, 
exceed the annual importation. The mass of 
those metals may gradually and insensibly di- 
minish, and their value gradually and insen- 
sibly rise, till the annual importation becom- 
ing again stationary, the annual consumption 
will gradually and insensibly accommodate 
itself to what that annual importation can 
maintain. 

Grounds of the stcspicion that the Value of Silver 
still continues to decrease 

I'he increase of the wealth of Europe, and 
tne popular notion, that as the quantity of the 
precious metals naturally increases with the 
increase of wealth, so their value diminishes 
as their quantity increases, may, perhaps, dis- 
pose many people to believe that their value 
siill continues to fall in the Eurooean mar- 
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kct ; and the still gradually increasing price 
of many parts of the rude produce of land 
may confirm them still farther in this opinion. 

That that increase in the quantity of the 
precious metals, which arises in any country 
from the increase of wealth, has no ten<iency 
to diminish their value, I have endeavoured 
to shew already. Gold and silver naturally 
resort to a rich country, for the same reason 
that all sorts of luxuries and curiosities resort 
to it ; not because they are cheaper there than 
in poorer countries, but because they are dear- 
er, or because a better price is given for them. 
It is the superiority of price which attracts 
them ; and as soon as that superiority ceases, 
they necessarily cease to go thither. 

If you except corn, and such other veget- 
ables as are raised altogether by human in- 
dustry, that all other sorts of rude produce, 
cattle, poultry, game of all kinds, the useful 
fossils and minerals of the earth, &c. natural- 
ly grow dearer, as the society advances in 
wealth and improvement, 1 have endeavoured 
to shew already. Though such commodities, 
therefore, come to exchange for a greater 
quantity of silver than before, it will not from 
thence follow that silver has become really 
cheaper, or will pin chase less labour than be- 
fore ; but that such commodities have become 
really dearer, or will pin chase more labour 
than before. It is not their nominal price 
only, but their real price, \\lnch lises in the 
progress of improvement. The rise of their 
nominal price is the effect, not of any degra- 
dation of the value of silver, but of the rise ir 
their real price. 


Different Effects of the Progress of Improve- 
ment upon three different so7'ts f rude Pro- 
duce* 

These different sorts of rude produce may 
be divided into three classes. The first com- 
prehends those which it is scarce in the power 
of human industry to multiply at all. The 
second, those which it can multiply in propor- 
tion to the demand. The third, those in which 
the efficacy of industry is either limited or un- 
certain. In the progress of wealth and im- 
provement, the real price of the first may rise 
to any degree of extravagance, and seems not 
to be limited by any certain boundary. That 
of the second, though it may rise greatly, has, 
however, a certain boundary, beyond which it 
cannot well pass for any considerable time to- 
gether. That of the third, though its natural 
tendency is to rise in the progress of improve- 
ment, yet in the same degree of improvement 
it may sometimes happen even to fall, some- 
times to continue the same, and sometimes to 
rise more or less, according as different acci- 
dents render the eflbrts of human industry, in 
multiplying this sort of rude produce, more 
or less successful. 
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Fml Son ^ — ‘The first sort of rude produce, 
of which the price rises in the progi’ess of im- 
provement, is that which it is scarce in the pow- 
er of human i ndustry to multiply at all. It con- 
sists in those things which nature produces 
only in certain quantities,' and which being of 
a very perishable nature, it is impossible to 
accumulate together the produce of many dif- 
ferent seasons. Such are the greater pait of 
rare and singular birds and fishes, many dif- 
ferent sorts of game, almost all wild-fowd, all 
birds of passage in particular, as well as many 
other things. When wealth, and the luxury 
which accompanies it, increase, the demand 
for these is likely to increase with them, and 
no effort of human industry may be able to 
increase the supply much beyond what it was 
before this increase of the demand. The quan- 
tity of such commodities, theiefore, remaining 
the same, or nearly the same, while the com- 
petition to purchase them is continually in- 
creasing, their price may rise to any degree of 
extravagance, and seems not to be limited by 
any certain boundary. If woodcocks should 
become so fashionable as to sell for twenty 
guineas a-piece, no effbit of human industry 
could increase the number of those brought to 
market, much beyond what it is at present. 
The high price paid by the Romans, in the 
time of their greatest grandeur, for rare birds 
and fishes, may in this manner easily be ac- 
counted for. These prices were not the ef- 
fects of the low value of silver iu those times, 
but of the high value of such rarities and cu- 
riosities as human industry could not multiply 
at pleasme. The real value of silver was 
higher at Rome, for some time bcfoie, and 
after the fall of the republic, than it is through 
the greater part of Europe at piesent. Thiee 
sestertii equal to about sixpence sterling, was 
the price wliich the republic paid for tlie mo- 
dius or peck of the tithe wheat of Sicily. 
This price, however, was probably below' the 
average market jrrice, the obligation to delher 
their w'heat at this rate being considered as a 
tax upon the Sicilian farmers. When the 
Romans, therefore, had occasion to order 
more corn than the tithe of wheat amounted 
to, they were bound by capitulation to pay for 
the surplus at the rate of four sestertii, or 
eightpence sterling the peck ; and this had 
probably been reckoned the moderate and rea- 
sonable, that is, the ordinary or average con- 
tract price of those times ; it is equal to about 
oiie-and-twenty shillings the quarter. Eight- 
and-twenty shillings the quarter was, before 
the late years of scarcity, the ordinary contract 
price of English wheat, which in quality is iii- 
forior to the Sicilian, and generally sells for a 
lower price in the European market. The 
value of silver, therefore, in those ancient 
times, must have been to its value in the pre- 
sent, as three to four inversely ; that is, three 
ounces of silver w'ould then have purchased 
die same quantity of labour and commodities 
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which four ounces will do at present. Wlien 
we read in Pliny, therefore, that Seius* bought 
a white nightingale, as a present for the em- 
press Agrippina, at the price of six thousand 
sestertii, equal to about fifty pounds of our 
present money ; and tliat Asiiiius Celer*}* pur- 
chased a surmullet at the price of eight thou- 
I sand sestertii, equal to about sixty-six pounds 
thirteen shillings and fourpence of our pre- 
sent money ; tlie extravagance of those prices, 
how much soever it may surprise us, is apt, 
notwithstanding, to appear to us about one 
third less than it really was. Their real price, 
the quantity of labour and subsistence which 
w'as given away for tliem, was about one-third 
more tlian their nominal price is apt to express 
to us in the present times. Seius gave for the 
nightingale the command of a quantity of la- 
bour and subsistence, equal to w'hat L. 66 : 13 : 
4d. w'ould purchase in the present times ; and 
Asinius Celer gave for a sunnullet the com 
mand of a quantity equal to what L.88 : 17: 
9d. wmuld purchase. What occasioned the 
oxtiavagance of those high prices was, not so 
much the abundance of silver, as the abun- 
dance of labour and subsistence, of which 
those Romans had the disposal, beyond what 
was necessary for their own use. The quan. 
tity of siher, of w'hich they had the disposal, 
was a good deal less than w'hat the command 
of the same quantity of labour and subsist- 
ence would have procured to them in the pi«> 
sent times. 

Second sort . — The second sort of rude pio- 
duce, of which the price rises in the progress 
of improvement, is that which human indus- 
try can multiply in proportion to the demand. 
It consists in those useful plants and animals, 
W’hich, in uncultivated countries, nature pro- 
duces w ith such pi ofuse abundance, that they 
aie of little or no value, and which, as culti- 
vation advances, are therefore forced to give 
place to some more piofitable produce. Dm ■ 
ing a long period in the progress of improve- 
ment, the quantity of these is continually di- 
minishing, wdiile, at the same time, the de- 
mand for them is continually increasing. Their 
real value, theiefore, the real quantity of la- 
hour which they wall purchase or command, 
gradually rises, till at last it gets so high as 
to render them as profitable a produce as any 
thing else wdiich human industry can raise 
upon the most fertile and best cultivated land. 
When it has got so high, it cannot well go 
higher. If it did, more land and more in- 
dustry w'ould soon be employed to increase 
tlieir quantity. 

When the price of cattle, for example, rises 
so high, that it is as profitable to c ildvate land 
in order to raise food for them as in order to 
raise food for mart, it cannot well go higher. 
If it did, more born land would soon be turn. 
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ed into pasture. The extension of tillage, by 
diminishing the quantity of wild pasture, di- 
minishes the quantity of butcher’s meat, which 
the country naturally produces without la- 
bour or cultivation; and, by increasing the 
number of those w^ho liave either corn, or, 
wliat comes to the same thing, the price of 
corn, to give in exchange for it, increases the 
demand. The price of butcher’s meat, there- 
fore, and, consequently, of cattle, must gra- 
dually rise, till it gets so high, that it be- 
comes as profitable to employ the most fertile 
and best cultivated lands in ral'sing food for 
them as in raising corn. But it must always 
be late in the progress of impi ovement before 
tillage can be so far extended as to raise the 
price of cattle to this height ; and, till it has 
got to this height, if the country is advancing 
at all, their price must be continually rising. 
There are, perhaps, some parts of Europe in 
which the price of cattle has not yet got to 
this height. It had not got to this height in 
any part of Scotland before the Union, Had 
tlie Scotch cattle been always confined to the 
market of Scotland, in a country in which 
the quantity of land, which can be applied to 
no other purpose but the feeding of cattle, is 
so great in proportion to what can be applied 
to other purposes, it is scarce possible, per- 
haps, that their price could ever iiave risen so 
high as to render it profitable to cultivate 
land for the sake of feeding them. In Eng- 
land, the price of cattle, it has already been 
observed, seems, in the neighbourhood o ! 
London, to have got to this height about the 
bt'ginning of the last century ; but it was 
much later, probably, before it got through 
the greater part of the remoter counties, in 
some of which, perhaps, it may scarce yet 
have got to it. Of all the different substances, 
however, which compose this second sort of 
rude produce, cattle is, perhaps, that of which 
the price, in the progress of improvement, 
rises first to this height. 

Till the price of cattle, indeed, has got to 
this height, it seems scarce possible that the 
greater part, even of those lands which aie 
capable of the highest cultivation, can be com- 
pletely cultivated. In all farms too distant 
from any town to carry manure fiom it, that 

is, in the far greater part of those of every ex- 
tensive country, tlie quantity of well culti- 
vated land must be in proportion to the quan- 
tity of manure which the fann itself produces ; 
and this, again, must be in proportion to the 
jtoek of cattle which are maintained upon it. 
The land is manured, either by pasturing the 
cattle upon it, or by feeding them in the stable, 
and from thence can-ying out their dung to 

it. But unless the price of the cattle be suf- 
ficient to pay both the rent and profit of cul- 
tivated land, the farmer cannot^ afford to pas- 
ture them upon it; and he can still less afford 
to feed them in the stable. It is with the pro- 
luce of improved and cultivated land only 
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that cattle can be fed m the stable ; because, 
to collect the scanty and scattered produce of 
waste and unimproved lands, would require 
too much labour, and be too expensive. If 
the price of the cattle, therefore, is not suffi- 
cient to pay for the produce of improved and 
cultivated land, when they are allowed to pas- 
ture it, that price will be still less sufficient to 
pay for that produce, when it must be col- 
lected with a good deal of additional labour, 
and broiiglit into the stable to them. In these 
circumstances, therefore, no more cattle can 
with profit be fed in the stable than wfiiat are 
necessary for tillage. But these can never af- 
ford manure enough for keeping constantly in 
good condition all the lands which they are 
capable of cultivating. What tliey afford, be- 
ing insufficient for the whole farm, will natu- 
rally be reserved for the lands to which it can 
be most advantageously or conveniently ap- 
I plied ; the most fertile, or those, perhaps, in 
the neighbourhood of the farm-yard. These, 

I therefore, will be kept constantly in good con- 
dition, and fit for tillage. The rest will, the 
greater part of them, be allowed to lie waste, 
producing scarce any thing but some miser- 
able pasture, just sufficient to keep alive a 
few straggling, half-starved cattle; the farm, 
though much overstocked in proportion to 
wdiat would be necessary for its complete cul- 
tivation, being very frequently overstocked in 
proportion to its actual produce. A portion 
of this w'aste land, however, after having been 
pastured in this wn-etched manner for six or 
seven years together, may be ploughed up, 
wdien it will yield, perhaps, a poor crop or 
tw'o of bad oats, or of some other coarse grain ; 
and then, being entirely exhausted, it must be 
rested and pastured again as before, and an- 
other portion ploughed up, to be in the same 
manner exhausted and rested again in its turn. 
Such, accordingly, was the general system of 
management all over the low country of Scot- 
land before the Union. The lands which were 
kept constantly w ell manured and in good con- 
dition seldom exceeded a third or fourth part 
of tlie 'whole farm, and sometimes did not 
amount to a fifth or a sixth part of it. The rest 
were never manured, but a certain portion o{ 
them was in its turn, notwithstanding, regu- 
larly cultivated and exhausted. Under this 
system of management, it is evident, even that 
part of the lands of Scotland which is capable 
of good cultivation, could produce hut little 
in comparison of what it may be capable of 
producing. But hoAv disadvantageous soever 
this system may appear, yet, before the Union, 
the low price of cattle seems to have rendered 
it almost unavoidable. If, notwithstanding a 
great rise in the price, it still continues to pre- 
vail through a considerable part of the coun- 
try, it is owing in many places, no doubt, tc 
ignorance and attachment to old customs, but, 
in most places, to the unavoidable obstruc- 
tions which the natural course of things op 
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poses to the immediate or speedy establishment 
of a better system : first, to the poverty of the 
tenants, to their not having yet had time to 
acquire a stock of cattle sufficient to cultivate 
their lands more completely, the same rise of 
price, which would render it advantageous for 
them to maintain a greater stock, rendering it 
more difficult for them to acquire it; and, 
secondly, to their not having yet had time to 
put their lands in. condition to maintain tliis 
greatei* stock properly, supposing they were 
capable of acquiring it. The increase of stock 
and the improvement of land are two events 
which must go hand in hand, and of which 
the one can nowhere much outrun the other. 
Without some increase of stock, there can be 
scarce any improvement of land, but there 
can be no considerable increase of stock, but 
in consequence of a considerable improvement 
of land ; because otherwise the land could not 
maintain it. These natural obstructions to 
the establishment of a better system, cannot 
be removed but by a long course of frugality 
and industry ; and half a century or a century 
more, perhaps, must pass aw'ay before tlie old 
system, which is wearing out gradually, can 
be completely abolished through all the dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Of all the com- 
mercial advantages, however, which Scotland 
has derived from the Union with England, this 
rise in the price of cattle is, perhaps, the 
greatest. It has not only raised the value of 
all highland estates, but it has, perhaps, been 
the principal cause of the improvement of the 
low country. 

In all new colonies, the great quantity of 
waste land, which can for many years be ap- 
plied to no other purpose but the feeding of 
cattle, soon renders tliem extremely abun- 
dant ; and in every thing great cheapness is tlie 
necessary consequence of great al)undance. 
Though all the cattle of the European colo- 
nies in America were originally carried from 
Euroj)e, they soon multiplied so much there, 
and became of so little value, that even horses 
were allowed to run wild in the woods, with- 
out any owner thinking It worth while to 
claim them. It must be a long time after the 
first establishment of such colonies, before it 
can become profitable to feed cattle upon the 
produce of cultivated land. The same causes, 
therefore, the want of manure, and the dis- 
proportion between tlie stock employed in cul- 
tivation and the land which it is destined to 
cultivate, are likely to introduce there a sys- 
tem of husbandry, not unlike that which still 
continues to take place in so many parts of 
Scotland. Mr Kalm, the Swedish traveller, 
when he gives an account of the husbandry of 
some of the English colonies in Nortli Ame- 
rica, as he found it in 1749, observes, accord- 
ingly, that he can with difficulty discover there 
the charactei of the English nation, so well 
akilled in all the different branches of agri- 
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culture. Tliey make scarce any manure for 
their corn fields, he says ; but when one piece 
of ground has been exhausted by continual 
cropping, they clear and cultivate another 
piece of fresh land; and when that is ex- 
hausted, proceed to a third. Their cattle are 
allowed to wander through the woods and 
other uncultivated grounds, where they are 
half-starved ; having long ago extirpated al- 
most all tlie annual grasses, by cropping them 
too early in the spring, before they had time 
to form their flowers, or to shed their seeds.* 
The annual grasses were, it seems, the best 
natural grasses in that part of North Ameri- 
ca; and when the Europeans first settled 
there, they used to grow very thick, and to 
rise three or four feet high. A piece of ground 
which, when he wrote, could not maintain one 
cow, would in former times, he was assured, 
have maintained four, each of which would 
have given four times the quantity of milk 
which that one was capable of giving. The 
poorness of the pasture had, in his opinion, 
occasioned the degradation of their cattle, 
which degenerated sensibly from one genera- 
tion to another. They were probably not un- 
like that stunted breed which was common all 
over Scotland thirty or forty years ago, and 
which is now so much mended through the 
greater part of the low country, not so much 
by a change of the breed, though that expe- 
dient has been employed in some places, ai- 
by a more plentiful method of feeding them. 

Though it is late, therefore, in the progress 
of improvement, before cattle can bring such 
a price as to render it profitable to cultivate 
land for the sake of feeding them ; yet of all 
the different parts which compose this second 
sort of rude produce, tliey are perhaps the first 
wliich bring this price ; because, till they bring 
it, it seems impossible that improvement can 
be brought near even to that degree of perfec- 
tion to which it has ai rived in many parts of 
Europe. 

As cattle are among the first, so perhaps ve- 
nison is among the last parts of this sort of 
rude produce which bring tliis price. The 
price of venison in Great Britain, how extra 
vagant sever it may appear, is not near suffi- 
cient to compensate the expense of a deel 
park, as is well known to all those who have 
had any experience in the feeding of deer. If 
it was otherwise, the feeding of deer would 
soon become an article of common farming, in 
the same manner as the feeding of those small 
birds, called turdi, w’-as among the ancient 
Romans, \arro and Columella assure us, 
that it was a most profitable article. The fat- 
tening of ortolans, birds of passage wiiich ar- 
rive lean in the country, is said to be so in 
some parts of France. If venison continues 
in fashion, and the w'calth and luxury of 

* Kalin’s Travels, vnl. i, p. S4S. 344 
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Great Britain increase as they Iiave done for mer to raise upon tiie same quantity of groinid 
some time past, its price may very probably a much greater quantity of that particular sort 
rise still higher than it is at present. of animal food. The plenty not only obliges 

Between that period in the progress of im- him to sell cheaper, but, in consequence of 
provement, which brings to its height the price these improvements, he can alford to sell 
of so necessary an article as cattle, and that cheaper ; for if he could not afford it, the 
which brings to it the price of such a super- plenty would not be of long continuance. It 
fluity as venison, there is a very long interval, has been probably in this manner that the im 
in the course of which many other sorts of troduction of clover, turnips, carrots, cabbag 
rude produce gradually arrive at their highest es, &c. has contributed to sink the commor. 
price, some sooner and some later, according price of butcher's meat in the London market, 
to different circumstances, somewhat below what it was about the begin- 

Thus, in every farm, the offals of the barn ning of the last century, 
and stable will maintain a certain number of The hog, that finds his food among ordure, 
poultry. These, as they are fed with what and greedily devours many things rejected by 
would otherwise be lost, are a mere save-all j every other useful animal, is, like poultry, 
and as they cost the farmer scarce any thing, originally kept as a save-all. As long as the 
so he can afford to sell them for very little, number of such animals, which can thus be 
iVlmost all that he gets is pure gain, and their reared at little or no expense, is fully suffi- 
price can scarce be so low as to discourage cient to supply the demand, this sort of butch • 
him from feeding this number. But in conn- er’s meat comes to market at a much lowei 
tries ill cultivated, and therefore but thinly price than any other. But when the demand 
inhabited, the poultry, which are thus raised rises beyond what this quantity can supply, 
without expense, are often fully sufficient to when it becomes necessary to raise food on 
supply tiie whole demand. In this state of pui'pose for feeding and fattening hogs, in the 
things, therefore, they are often as cheap as same manner as for feeding and fattening 
butcher’s meat, or any other sort of animal other cattle, the price necessarily rises, and 
food. But tlie whole quantity of poultry becomes proportionably either higher or lower 
which the farm in this manner produces with- than that of other butcher’s meat, according 
out expense, must always be much smaller as the nature of the country, and the state of 
than the whole quantity of butcher’s meat its agriculture, happen to render the feeding 
which is reared upon it j and in times of of hogs more or less expensive tlian tlmt ol 
wealth and luxury, what is rare, with only other cattle. In France, according to Mr 
nearly equal merit, is always preferred to Buffon, the price of pork is nearly equal to 
what is common. As wealth and luxury in- that of beef. In most parts of Great Britain 
crease, therefore, in consequence of improve- it is at present somewhat higher, 
ment and cultivation, the price of poultry gra- The great rise in the price both of hogs and 

dually rises above that of butcher’s meat, till poultry, has, in Great Britain, been frequeiit- 
at last it gets so high, that it becomes profit- ly imputed to the diminution of the number 
able to cultiva*e land for the sake of feeding of cottagers and other small occupiers of land ; 
them. When it has got to this height, it can- an event which has in every part of Europe 
not well go higher, If it did, more land been the immediate forerunner of improve- 
vould soon be turned to thb purpose. In ment and better cultivation, but which at the 
beveral provinces of Franco, the feeding of same time may have contributed to raise the 
poultry is considered as a very important ar- price of tiiose articles, both somewhat sooner 
tide in rural economy, and sufficiently pro- and somewhat faster than it would otherwise 
fitable to encourage the farmer to raise a con- have risen. As the poorest family can often 
Biderable quantity of Indian corn and buck- maintain a cat or a dog without any expense, 
wheat for this purpose. A middling fanner so the poorest occupiers of land can common- 
will there sometimes have four hundred fowls ly maintain a few poultry, or a sow and a few 
in his yard. The feeding of poultry seems pigs, at very little. The little offals of their 
scarce yet to be generally considered as a mat- own table, their whey, skimmed milk, and 
ter of so much importance in England. They butter milk, supply those animals with a part 
are certainly, however, dearer in Engl md than of their food, and they find the rest in the 
in France, as England receives considerable neighbouring fields, without doing any sen- 
supplies from France. In the progress of im- sible damage to anybody. By diminishing 
provements, the period at which every parti- the number of those small occupiers, there- 
cular sort of animal food is dearest, must na- fore, the quantity of this sort of provisions, 
turally be tliat which immediately precedes which is thus produced at little or no expense, 
the general practice of cultivating land for the must certainly Lave been a good deal dimi. 
sake of raising it. For some time before this nished, and their price must consequently 
practice becomes general, the scarcity must have been raised both sooner and faster than 
necessarily raise the price. After it has be- it would otherwise have risen. Sooner or 
come general, new methods of feeding are later, however, in the progress of improvtw 
commonly fallen upon, which enable the far- menr, it must at any rate have risen to the 
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utmost lieight to whldi it is capable of rising ; 
or to the price which pays the labour and ex- 
pense of cultivating the land which furnishes 
them with food, as well as these are paid up- 
on the greater part of other cultivated land. 

The business of the dairy, like the feeding 
of hogs and poultry, is originally carried on 
as a save-all. The cattle necessarily kept up- 
on the farm produce more milk than either 
the real ing of their own young, or the con- 
sumption of the farmer’s family requires ; and 
they produce most at one particular season. 
But of all the productions of land, milk is 
perhaps the most perishable. In the warm 
iieason, when it is most abundant, it will scarce 
keep foiir-and-twenty hours. The firmer, by 
making it into fresh butter, stores a small part 
of it for a week ; by making it into salt but- 
ter, for a year ; and by making it into cheese, 
he stores a much greater part of it for seve- 
ral years. Part of all these is reserved for 
the use of his own family ; the rest goes to 
market, in order to find the best price which 
is to be had, and u hich can scarce be so low 
IS to discourage him from sending thither 
whatever is over and above the use of his own 
family. If it is very low indeed, he will be 
likely to manage his dairy in a very slovenly 
and dirty manner, and 'vxill scarce, perhaps, 
think it worth while to have a particular 
room or building on purpose for it, but will 
sufer the business to be carried on amidst I 
the smoke, filth, and nastiness of his own 
kitchen, as %vas the case of almost all the far- 
mers* dairies in Scotland thirty or forty years 
ago, and as is the case of many of them still. 
The same causes which gradually raise the 
price of butcher’s meat, the increase of the 
demand, and, in consequence of the improve- 
ment of the countiy, the diminution of the 
quantity which can be fed at little or no ex- 
pense, raise, in the same manner, that of the 
produce of tlie dairy, of ivhicli the price natu- 
rally connects with that of butchci’s meat, or 
with the expense of feeding cattle. The in- 
crease of price pays for more labour, care, 
and cleanliness. The dairy becomes more 
worthy of the farmer’s attention, and the qua- 
lity of its produce gradually improves. The 
price at last gets so high, that it becomes w orth 
while to employ some of the most fertile and 
best cultivated lands in feeding cattle meiely 
for the purpose of the dairy ; and when it has 
got to this height, it cannot well go higher. 
If it did, more land would soon be turned to 
this purpose. It seems to have got to this 
height through the greater part of England, 
where much good land is commonly employ- 
ed in this manner. If you except the neigh- 
bourhood of a few considerable towns, it seems 
not yet to have got to this height anywhere in 
Scotland, wliere common farmers seldom em- 
ploy much good land in raising food for cattle, 
merely for the purpose of the dairy. The 
price of the produce, though it has risen very 
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considerably within tnese few years, is prob- 
ably still too low to admit of it. The inferio- 
rity of the quality, indeed, compared with that 
of the produce of English dairies, is fully 
equal to that of the price. But this inferio- 
rity of quality is, perhaps, rather the effect of 
this lowness of price, than the cause of it. 
Though the quality was much better, the 
greater part of what is brought to market 
could not, I apprehend, in the present circum- 
stances of the country, be disposed of at a 
much better price ; and the present price, it 
is probable, would not pay the expense of the 
land and labour necessary for producing a 
much better quality. Through the greater 
part of England, notwithstanding the superio- 
rity of price, the dairy is not reckoned a more 
profitable employment of land than the raising 
of corn, or tlie fattening of cattle, the two great 
objects of agriculture. Through the greater 
part of Scotland, therefore, it cannot yet be 
even so profitable. 

The lands of no country, it is evident, can 
ever be completely cultivated and improved, 
till once the price of every produce, which 
human industry is obliged to raise upon them, 
has got so high as to pay for the expense of 
complete improvement and cultivation. In 
order to do this, the price of each particular 
produce must be sufficient, first, to pay the 
rent of good corn land, as it is that which re- 
gulates the rent of the greater part of other 
cultivated land ; and, secondly, to pay the la- 
bour and expense of the farmer, as w^ell as 
they are commonly paid upon good corn land ; 
or, in other words, to replace with the ordi* 
nary profits the stock W’hich he employs about 
it. This rise in the price of each particular 
produce, must evidently be previous to the 
improvement and cultivation of the land which 
is destined for raising it. Gain is the end of 
all improvement j and nothing could deserve 
that name, of w'hich loss was to be the neces- 
saiy consequence. But loss must be the ne- 
cessary consequence of improving land for the 
sake of a produce of which the price could 
never bring back the expense. If the com- 
plete improvement and cultivation of the coun- 
try be, as it most certainly is, tlie greatest of 
all public advantages, this rise in the price of 
all those different sorts of rude produce, in- 
stead of being considered as a public calami- 
ty, ought to be regarded as the necessary fore- 
runner and attendant of the greatest of all 
public advantages. 

This rise, too, in the nominal or money 
price of all those different sorts of rude pro- 
duce, has been the effect, not of any degrada- 
tion in the value of silver, but of a rise in 
their real price. They have become worth, 
not only a 'greater quantity of silver, but a 
greater ^lantity of labour and subsistence 
than before. As it costs a greater quantity 
of labour and subsistence to bring them tp 
market, so, when they are brought thither 
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they represent, ox are eqiiivaient to a greater 
quantity. 

Third Sort . — The third and last sort of rude 
produce, of n hicli the price naturally rises in 
the progress of improvement, is that in which 
the efficacy of human industry, in augment- 
ing the quantity, is either limited or uncer- 
tain. Though the real pi ice of this sort of 
rude produce, therefore, naturally tends to 
rise in the progress of improvement, yet, ac- 
cording as different accidents happen to ren- 
ier tlie cllbrts of human industry more or less 
successful in augmenting the quantity, itmav 
happen sometimes even to fall, sometimes to 
continue the same, in very diderent periods of 
improvement, and sometimes to rise more or 
less in the same period. 

There are some sorts of rude produce which 
nature has rendered a kind of appendages to 
other sorts ; so that the quantity of the one 
which any country can afford, is necessaiily 
limited by that of the other. The quantity 
of wool or of raw hides, for example, which 
any country can aflbrd, is necessarily limited 
by the number of great and small cattle tliat 
are kept in it. Tlie state of its improvement, 
and the nature of its agiiculture, again neces- 
sarily determine this number. 

The same causes w'iiich, in the progress of 
improvement, gradually lai'-e the price of 
butcher’s meat, should have the same effeetj 
It may be thought, upon the prices of wool 
and raw hides, and raise them, too, nearly in 
the same proportion. It probably would bo 
so, if, in the lude beginnings of improvement, 
the market for the latter commodities was 
confined within as narrow bounds as that for 
tlie fonner. But the extent of their respec- 
tive markets is commonly extremely differenf. 

Tile market for butcher’s meat is almost 
everywhere confined to the country which 
produces it. Ireland, and some part of Bii- 
tish America, indeed, cany on a considerable 
trade in salt provisions ; but tliey are, I be- 
lieve, the only countiics in the commercial 
world which do so, or which export to other 
countries any considerable part of their butch- 
er’s meat. 

The market for w ool and raw hides, on the 
contrary, is, in the rude beginnings of im- 
provement, very seldom confined to the coun- 
try w'hich produces them. They can easily 
be transported to distant countries ; wool with- 1 
out any preparation, and raw hides with very 
little ; and a.-, they are the materials of many 
manufactures, tlie industry of other countries 
may occasion a demand for them, though that 
of the country wdiich produces them might 
not occasion any. 

In countries ill cultivated, and therefore 
out thinly inhabited, the price of fffe wool and 
the hide bears always a much greater propor- 
tion to that of the whole beast, than in coun- 
tries where, improvement and population be- 
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ing further advanced, theie is more demand 
for butcher’s meat. Mr Hume observes, that 
in the Saxon times, tlie fleece was estimated 
at tw'o-fifths of the value of the wdiole sheep, 
and that thi-> was much above the proportion 
of its present estimation. In some provinces 
of Spain, I have been assured, the sheep is 
frequently killed merely for the sake of the 
fleece and the tallow. The carcase is often 
left to lot upon the ground, or to be devour- 
ed by beasts and birds of prey. If this some- 
times Imjipens even in Spain, it happens al- 
most constantly in Cliili, at Buenos Ayres, 
and in many other parts of Spanish America, 
w here the horned cattle are almost constantly 
killed merely for the sake of the hide and the 
tallow. This, too, used to happen almost con- 
stantly in Hispaniola, while itw'as infested by 
the buccaneers, and before the settlement, im- 
provement, and populousness of the I reach 
plantations (which now extend round the coast 
of tilmost the whole western half of the island) 
had given some value to the cattle of the Spa- 
iiiaids, who still continue to possess., not only 
the eastern pait of the coast, but the whole 
inland mountainous part of the country. 

Though, in tlie progress of improvement 
and population, the price of tlie whole beast 
necessarily rises, yet the price of tlie carcase 
is likely to be much more affected by this ri^e 
than that of the wool and the hide. The mar- 
ket for the carcase being in the rude state of 
society confined always to the country wffiich 
produces it, must necessarily be extended in 
proportion to the improvement and popula- 
tion of tluit country. But the maiket for the 
wool and the hides, even of a barbarous coun- 
try, often extending to the whole commercial 
world, it can very seldom be enlarged in the 
same proportion. The state of the w’hole com- 
mercial world can seldom be much aflected 
by the improvement of any particular coun- 
try; and the market for such commodities 
may remain the same, or very nearly the same, 
after such improvements, as before. It should, 
however, in the natural course of things, ra- 
ther, upon the whole, be somewhat extended 
in consequence of them. If the manufac- 
tures, especially, of which those commodities 
are the materials, should ever come to flourish 
in the country, the market, though it might 
not be mucli enlarged, would at least be 
brought much nearer to the place of growtli 
than before ; and the price of diose materials 
might at least be increased by w hat had usual- 
ly been the expense of ti unsporting them to 
distant countries. Though it might not rise, 
therefore, in the same proportion as tlmt of 
butcher’s meat, it ought naturally to rise some, 
what, and it ought certainly not to fall. 

In England, however, notwithstanding the 
flourishing state of its woollen manufacture, 
the price of English W'ool has fallen very con- 
siderably since the time of Edward III. There 
art many authentic records which demonstrate, 
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that, during the reign of that prince (towards 
the middle of the fourteenth century, or about 
1339), what was reckoned the moderate and 
reasonable price of the tod, or twenty-eight 
pounds of English wool, was not less than ten 
shillings of the money of those times *, con- 
taining, at the rate of twenty. pence the ounce, 
six ounces of silver, Tower weight, equal to 
about thirty shillings of our present money. 
In tlie present times, one-and-twenty shillings 
the tod may be reckoned a good price for very 
good English wool. The money price of wool, 
therefore, in the time of Edward III. was to 
its money price in the present times as ten to 
seven. The superiority of its real price was 
still greater. At the rate of six shillings and 
eiglitpence the quarter, ten shillings was in 
those ancient times the price of twelve bushels 
of wheat. At the rate of twenty-eight shil- 
lings the quarter, one-and-twenty shillings is 
in the present times the price of six bushels 
only. The proportion between the real price 
of ancient and modern times, therefore, is as 
twelve to six, or as two to one. In those an- 
cient times, a tod of wool would liave pur- 
chased t\\ ice the quantity of subsistence u Inch 
it 'vvill purchase at present, and consequently 
twice the quantity of labour, if the real re- 
coinpence of labour had been the same in both 
periods. 

This degradation, both in the real and no- 
minal value of wool, could never have hap- 
pened in consequence of the natural course of 
things. It has accordingly been the effect of 
violence and artifice. First, of the absolute 
prohibition of exporting wmol from England : 
secondly, of the permission of importing it 
from Spain, duty free ; tliirdly, of the prohi- 
bition of exporting it from Ireland to any 
other country but England. In consequence 
of these regulations, the maiket for English 
wool, instead of beiJig somewhat extended, in 
consequence of the improvement of England, 
lias been confined to the home market, where 
tlie wool of several other countries is allowed 
to come into competition with it, and wlieie 
that of Ireland is forced into competition with 
it. As the woollen manufactures, too, of 
Ireland, aie fully as much discouraged as is 
consistent wuth justice and fair dealing, tlie 
Irish can w’oik up but a smaller part of their 
owm wool at home, and are therefore obliged 
to send a greater proportion of it to Gieat 
Britain, the only market they are allow^ed. 

1 have not been able to find any such au- 
thentic records concerning the price of raw 
hides in ancient times. Wool vvas commonly 
paid as a subsidy to the king, and its valua- 
tion in that subsidy ascertains, at least in some 
degree, what was its oixlinary price. But this 
seems not to have been the case with raw hides. 
Fleetwood, how^ever, from an account in 1425, 

m Memoirs of Wool, aoI, i. c. 5 6, 7 , also | 


between the prior of Burcester Oxford and 
one of his canons, gives us their price, at least 
as it was stated upon that particular occasion, 
viz. five ox hides at twelve shillings ; five cow 
hides at seven shillings and threepence ; diirty- 
six sheep skins of two years old at nine shil- 
lings; sixteen calf skins at two shillings. In 
1425, tw'elve shillings contained about the 
same quantity of silver as four-and-twenty 
shillings of our present money. An ox hide, 
therefore, was in this account valued at the 
same quantity of silver as 4s. fths of our pre- 
sent money. Its nominal price w'as a good 
deal lower than at present. But at the rate 
of six shillings and eiglitpence the quarter, 
twelve shillings wmuld in those times have 
purchased fourteen bushels and four-fifths of 
a bushel of wheat, which, at three and six- 
pence the bushel, wmuld in the present times 
cost 51s. 4d, An ox hide, therefore, would 
in those times have purchased as much corn 
as ten shillings and threepence wmuld pur- 
chase at present. Its real value was equal to 
ten shillings and threepence of our present 
money. In those ancient times, when the 
cattle were half starved during the greater 
part of the winter, we cannot suppose that 
they were of a very large size. An ox hide 
ivhich weighs four stone of sixteen pounds of 
avoirdupois, is not in the present times reck- 
oned a bad one j and in those ancient times 
would probably have been reckoned a very 
good one. But at half-a-crown the stone, 
which at this moment (February 1773) I un- 
derstand to be the common price, such a hide 
would at present cost only ten shillings, — 
'lliough its nominal price, therefore, is higher 
in the present than it was in those ancient 
times, its real price, tlie real quantity of sub- 
sistence which it will purchase or command, is 
rather somewhat lower. The price of cow 
hides, as stated in the above account, is neaily 
in the common proportion to that of ox hides. 
That of sheep skins is a good deal above it. 
They had probably been sold with the wool. 
That of calves skins, on the contrary, is great- 
ly below it. In countries where the price of 
cattle is very low, the calves, which are not 
intended to be reared in order to keep up the 
stock, are generally killed very young, as was 
the case in Scotland twenty or thirty years 
ago. It saves the milk, which their price 
%’iould not pay for. Their skins, theiefore^ 
aie commonly good for little. 

The price of raw hides is a good deal low- 
er at present than it was a few- years ago ; 
owing probably to the taking off' tlie duty up- 
on seal skins, and to the allowing, for a limit- 
ed time, the importation of raw hides from 
Ireland, and from tlie plantations, duty free, 
which was ‘done in 1769. Take the whole of 
the present century at an average, their real 
price has probably been somewhat higher tlian 
j it %vas in those ancient times. The nature of 
' the coTnmodity renders it not quite so proper 
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for being transported to distant markets as hide made the principa! part of the value of 
wool. It suffers more by keeping. A salted those cattle. Their interest as landlords and 
hide is reckoned inferior to a fresh one, and farmers would in this case be very deeply af. 
sells for a lower price. This circumstance fected by such regulations, and their interest: 
must necessarily have some tendency to sink as consumers very little. The fall in the price 
the price of raw hides produced in a country of the wool and the hide would not in this 
which does not manufacture them, but is ob- case raise the price of the carcase ; because 
liged to export them, and comparatively to the greater part of the lands of the country 
raise that of those produced in a country which being applicable to no other purpose but the 
does manufacture them. It must have some feeding of cattle, the same number would still 
tendency to sink their price in a barbarous, continue to be fed. The same quantity of 
and to raise it in an improved and manufac- butcher’s meat would still come to market, 
luring country. It must have had some ten- The demand for it would be no greater than 
dency, therefore, to sink it in ancient, and to befoie. Its price, therefore, would be the same 
raise it in modern times. Our tanners, besides, as before. The whole price of cattle would 
have not been quite so successful as our cloth- fall, and along with it both the rent and the 
iers, in convincing the wisdom of the nation, profit of all those lands of which cattle was 
that the safety of the commonw’ealth depends the principal produce, that is, of the greater 
upon the prosperity of their particular manu- part of the lands of the country. The per- 
facture. They have accordingly been much petual prohibition of the exportation of wool, 
less favoured. The exportation of raw hides which is commonly, but very falsely, ascribed 
has, indeed, been prohibited, and declared a to Edward III., would, in the then circum- 
nuisance ; but their importation from foreign stances of the country, have been the most 
countries has been subjected to a duty ; and destructive regulation which could well have 
though this duty has been taken off from those been thought of. It would not only have re- 
of Ireland and the plantations (for the limit- diiced the actual value of the greater pait of 
ed time of five years only), yet Ireland has the lands in the kingdom, but by reducing 
not been confined to the market of Gieat Bri- the price of the most important species of 
tain for the sale of its surplus hides, or of small cattle, it would have retarded very much 
those which are not manufactured at home, its subsequent improvement. 

The hides of common cattle have, but within The wool of Scotland fell very consider- 
these few years, been put among the enume- ably in its price in consequence of the union 
lated commodities which the plantations can with England, by which it was excluded from 
send nowhere but to the mother country; nei- the great market of Europe, and confined to 
ther has the commerce of Ireland been in this the narrow one of Great Britain, llie value 
case oppressed hitherto, in order to support of the greater part of the lands in the sou them 
the manufactures of Great Britain. counties of Scotland, wliich are chiefly a sheep 

Whatever regulations tend to sink the price, country, would have been very deeply aflect- 
either of wool or of raw hides, below what it ed by this event, had not the rise in the price 
naturally would be, must, in an improved and of butcher’s meat fully compensated the fall 
cultivated country, have some tendency to raise in the price of wool. 

the price of butcher’s meat. The price both As the efiicacy of human industry, in in- 
of the great and small cattle, wliich are fed creasing the quantity either of wool or of raw 
on improved and* cultivated land, must be suf- hides, is limited, so far as it depends upon 
ficient to pay the rent which the landlord, and the produce of the country where it is exert* 
the profit which the fariucr, has reason to ex- ed ; so it is uncertain so fiir as it depends up- 
pect from improved and cultivated land. If on the produce of other countries. It so far 
it is not, they will soon cease to feed them, depends not so much upon the quantity which 
Whatever part of this price, therefore, is not they produce, as upon that which they do not 
paid by the wool and the hide, must be paid manufacture ; and upon the restraints wliich 
by the carcase. The less there is paid for they may or may not think proper to impose 
the one, the more must be paid for the other, upon the exportation of this sort of rude pro- 
In what manner this price is to be divided duce. Tliese circumstances, as they are alto- 
iipon the difterent parts of the beast, is indif- gether independent of domestic industry, so 
ferent to the landlords and fanners, provided they necessarily render the efficacy of its efibrts 
it is all paid to them. In an improved and more or less uncertain. In multiplying this 
cultivated countiy, therefore, tlieir interest as sort of rude produce, therefore, the efficacy 
landlords and farmers cannot be much afieefc- of human industry is not only limited, but 
ed by such regulations, though their interest uncertain. 

as consumers may, by tfie rise in the price of In multiplying another very important son 
provisions. It would be quite othe;rwise, how'- of rude produce, the quantity of fish that is 
ever, in an unimproved and uncultivated brought to market, it is likewise both limited 
country, where the greater part of the lands and uncertain. It is Hiniied by the local si- 
could be applied to no other purpose but the tuation of the country, by the proximity or 
feeding of cattle, and where the wool and the distance of its different provinces from the 
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Sea, by the number of its lakes and rivers, and 
by what may bo called the fertility or barren- 
ness of those seas, lakes, and rivers, as to tins 
sort of rude produce. As population in- 
creases, as the annual produce of the Lind and 
labour of the counti 7 grows greater and great- 
er, there come to be more buyers of fish ; and 
tliose buyers, too, have a greater quantity and 
variety of other goods, or, what is the same 
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either from its own mines, or from those of 
other countries j and, secondly, upon the fer- 
tility or barrenness of the mines which may 
happen at any particular time to supply the 
commercial world with those metals. The 
quantity of those metals in the countries most 
remote from the mines, must be more or less 
affected by this fertility or barrenness, on ac- 
count of the easy and cheap transportation of 


thing, the price of a greater quantity and va- 1 those metals, of their small bulk and great 
riety of other goods, to buy with. But it will ' value. Their quantity in China and Tndostan 
generally be impossible to supply the great | must have been more or less afiected by the 
and extended market, without employing a , abundance of the mines of America, 
quantity of labour greater than in proportion So far as their quantity in any paiticiilar 
to what had been requisite for supplying the country depends upon the former of those two 
narrow and confined one. A market which, | circiim stances (the power of purchasing), their 
from requiring only one thousand, comes to real price, like that of all other luxuries and 
require annually ten thousand ton of fish, can superfluities, is likely to rise with the wealth 
seldom be supplied, without employing more and improvement of the country, and to fall 


than ten times the quantity of labour wliich 
had before been sufficient to supply it. Tlie 
fish must generally be sought for at a greater 
distance, larger vessels must be employed, and 


with its poverty and depression. Countries 
width have a great quantity of labour and 
subsistence to spare, can afford to purchase 
any paiticular quantity of those metals at the 


more expensive machinery of evciy kind made e\])ense of a gi eater quantity of labour and 


use of. The real price of this commodity, 
theiefore, naturally rises in the progress of 
improvement. It has accordingly done so, I 
boheve, more or less in every country. 

Though the success of a particular day's 
fishing may be a very uncertain matter, yet 
the local situation of the country being sup- 
posed, the general efficacy of industry in bring., 
ing a certain quantity of fish to market, tak- 
ing the course of a year, or of several years 
together, it may, perhaps, be thought is cer- 
tain enough ; and it, no doubt, is so. As it 
depends more, iiowever, upon the local situa- 
tion of the country, than upon the state of its 
wealth and industry ; as upon this account it 
may in diflerent countries be the same in vei*y 
difl’erent periods of improvement, and very 


siibsi-stence, than countries which have less to 
spare. 

So far as their quantity in any particular 
country depends upon the latter of those two 
cu'cumstances (the fertility or barrenness of 
the mines which happen to supply the com- 
mercial w'orld), their real price, the real quan- 
tity of labour and subsistence which they will 
purchase or exchange for, will, no doubt, 
sink more or less in proportion to the fertili- 
ty, and rise in proportion to the barrenness of 
those mines. 

The fertility or barrenness of the niines, 
how'cver, which may happen at any particu- 
lar time to supply the commercial wmiid, is a 
ciicumstancc which, it is evident, may have 
no sort of connection with the state of indus- 


difllnent in the same period; its connection I try in a particular country. It seems e\en to 
witJi the state of improvement is uncei tain ; have no very necessary connection wn‘th that 
and it is of this sort of uncertainty that I mu of the woild in general. As aits and com- 


here speaking. 


meice, indeed, gradually spread themselves 


In increasing the quantity of the different over a greater and a gi eater part of tlie earth, 
minerals and metals whitii are drawn fiom the the search for new mines, being extended over 
bowels of the earth, tliat of the more piecious a wider surface, may have somewhat a better 
ones paiticulaiiy, the efficacy of human indus- Uiiance for being successful than when con- 
try seems not to be limited, but to be altoge- fined within luurower bounds. The discovery 
tiler imcertiiin. j of new mines, however, as the old ones come 

The quantity of the precious metals which to be gradually exhausted, is a matter of the 
is to he found in any country, is not limited ' greatest uncertainty, and such as no human 
by any thing in its local situation, such as the skill or industry can insure. All indications. 


fertility or barrenness of its own mines. Those 
metals frequently abound in countries which 
possess no mines. ^ Their quantity, in every 
particular country, seems to depend upon two 
diflerent circumstances ; first, upon its power 
of purchasing, upon the state of its industry, 
upon the annual produce of its land and la*- 
bour, in consequence of which it can aflbrd 
to employ a greater or a smaller quantity of 
labour and subsistence, in bringing or pur- 
chasing such superfluities as gold and silvei, j 


it is acknowledged, are doubtful; and the ac- 
tual discovery and successful working of a 
new mine can alone ascertain the reality of its 
value, or even of its existence. In this search 
there seem to be no ceitain limits, either tc 
the possible success, or to the possible disap- 
pointment of human industiy. In the course 
of a c«»tury or two, it is possible that new 
mines may be discovered, more fertile than 
any that have ever yet been known ; and it is 
just equally possible, that the most feitile raiiif 
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tlicn known may be more barren than any that 
was wrought before the discovery of the mines 
of America. Whetlier the one or the other of 
those two events may happen to take place^ is 
of very little importance to the real wealth 
and prosperity of the world, to the real value 
of the annual produce of tiie land and labour 
of mankind. Its nominal value, the quantity 
of gold and silver by which this annual pro- 
duce could be expressed or represented, would, 
no douljt, be very different ; but its real va- 
lue, tlie real quantity of labour which it could 
purchase or command, %vould bo precisely the 
same. A shilling might, in the one case, re- 
present no more labour than a penny does at 
present; and a penny, in the other, might re- 
present as much as a shilling does now. But 
in the one case, he who had a shilling in his 
pocket would be no richer than he who has a 
penny at present; and in the other, he who 
had a penny would be just as rich as he who 
has a shilling now. The cheapness and abun- 
dance of gold and silver plate wmuld be the 
sole advantage which the world could derive 
from tiie one event; and the dearness and 
scarcity of those trifling superfluities, the only 
inconveniency it could sulFer from the other. 


Cimdusion of the Digresdoti concerning the Va- 
riations in the Value of Silver, 

The gi'eater part of the wTiters wdio have 
collected the money price of things in ancient 
times, seem to have considered the low money 
})rice of corn, and of goods in general, or, in 
other wmrds, the high value of gold and sil- 
ver, as a proof, not only of the scarcity of 
those metals, but of the poverty and barba- 
rism of the country at tlie time when it took 
place. This notion is connected with the sys- 
tem of political economy, which represents 
national wealth as consisting in the abundance 
and national poverty in the scarcity, of gold 
and silver; a system which I shall endea\our 
to explain and examine at great length in tlie 
fourth book of this Inquiry. I shall only ob- 
serve at present, that the high value of the 
precious metals can bo no proof of the poveity 
or barbarism of any particular countiy at the 
time when it took place. It is a proof only 
of the baireniies of the mines which happened 
at that time to supply the commeicial woild, 
A poor country, as it cannot afford to buy 
more, so it can as little afford to pay clearer 
for gold and silver than a rich one ; and the 
value of those metals, therefore, is not likely 
to be higher in the former than in the latter. 
In China, a country much richer than any 
part of Europe, the value of the precious me- 
tals is much higher than in any pait ^ Eu- 
rope. As the wealth of Eurdpe, indeed, has 
increased greatly since the discovery of the 
mines of America, so the value of gold and 
silver has gradually diminished. 'Hiis dimi- 
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nutxon of their value, however, lias not been 
owing to the increase of the real w'^ealth oi 
Europe, of the annual produce of its land 
and labour, but to the accidental discovery Ol 
more abundant mines tlian any tliat were 
knowm before. The increase of the quantity 
of gold and silver in Europe, and the increase 
of its manufactures and agriculture, are two 
events w'hich, though they have happened 
nearly about the same lime, yet have arisen 
from very different causes, and have scarce 
any natural connection with one another. The 
one has arisen from a mere accident, in which 
neither prudence nor policy either had or could 
have any share; the other, from the fall of 
the feudal system, and from the establishment 
of a government wdiich afforded to industry 
the only encouragement which it requires, 
some tolerable security that it sliall enjoy the 
fruits of its own labour. Poland, where the 
feudal system still continues to take place, is 
at this daj^ as beggarly a country as it was be- 
fore the discovery of America. The money 
price of corn, however, has risen ; the real va- 
lue of the precious metals has fallen in Po- 
land, in the same manner as in other parts of 
Eurojie. Tlicir quantity, therefore, must have 
increased theie as in other places, and neaily 
in the same propoition to the annual produce 
of its land and labour. Tiiis increase of the 
quantity of those metals, howxver, has not, it 
seems, increased that annual produce, has nei- 
ther improved the manufactures and agricui* 
tiire of the country, nor mended the circum- 
stances of its inhabitants. Spain and Portu- 
gal, the countries which possess the mines, 
are, after Poland, perhaps the two most beg- 
garly countries in Europe. The value of the 
precious metals, however, must be low'cr in 
Spain and Portugal than in any other part of 
Europe, as they come from those countries to 
all other parts of Europe, loaded, not only 
with a freight and an insurance, but with the 
expense of smuggling, their exportation be- 
ing either piohibited or subjected to a duty. 
In proportion to the animal pioduce of the 
land and labour, therefore, their quantity must 
be greater in those countries than in any other 
part of Europe; those countries, how'cver, 
arc poorer than tlie greater part of Europe. 
Though the leiidal system ha*, been abolished 
in Spain and Portugal, it has not been suc- 
ceeded by a much better. 

As the low value of gold and silver, theie- 
foie, is no proof of the wealth and flourishing 
state of the country where it takes place; so 
neither is their high value, or the low money 
price either of goods in general, or of corn in 
particular, any proof of its poverty and bar- 
barism. 

But though the low money price, either of 
goods in general, or of corn in particular, he 
no proof of the poverty or barbarism of the 
timcai, the low money price of some particu* 
hr soits of goods, such as cattle, poultry 
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game of all kiiids), Ac. in proportion to that 
of corn, is a most decisive one. It clearly de- 
monstrates, first, their great abundance in pro- 
portion to that of corn, and, consequently, the 
great extent of the land which they occupied 
in proportion to what was occupied by corn ; 
and, secondly, the low value of this land in 
proportion to that of corn land, and, conse- 
quently, the uncultivated and unimproved state 
(^f the far greater part of the lands of the 
country. It clearly demonstrates, that the stock 
and population of the country did not bear 
the same proportion to the extent of its ter- 
ritory, which they commonly do in civilized 
countries j and that society "was at that time, 
and in that coiintr}', but in its infancy. From 
the high or low' money price, either of goods 
in general, or of corn in particular, w'e can 
infer only, that the mines, which at tliat time 
happened to supply the commercial world with 
gold and silver, were fertile or barren, not 
that the country was rich or poor. But fiom 
the high or low money price of some sorts of 
goods in proportion to that of others, w'e can 
infer, with a degree of probability that ap- 
proaches almost to certainty, that it was rich 
or poor, that the greater part of its lands were 
improved or unimproved, and that it was either 
in a more or less barbarous state, or in a more 
or less civilized one. 

Any rise in the money price of goods which 
proceeded altogether from the degradation of 
the value of silver, W'ould afiect all sorts of 
goods equally, and raise their price universally, 
a third, or a fourth, or a fifth part higher, ac- 
cording as silver happened to lose a third, or 
X fourth, or a fifth part of its former value. 
But the rise in the price of provisions, wliich 
has been the subject of so much reasoning 
and conversation, does not allbct all sorts of 
provisions equally. Taking tlie course of the 
present century at an average, the price of 
corn, it is acknowledged, even by those wdio 
account for this rise by the degradation of the 
value of silver, has risen much less than that 
of some other sorts of provisions. The rise 
in the price of those other sorts of provisions, 
therefore, cannot be owing altogether to the 
degradation of the value of silver. Some 
other causes must be taken into the account ; 
and tliose which have been above assigned, 
will, perhaps, without having recourse to the 
supposed degradation of the value of silver, 
sufficiently explain this rise in those particular 
sorts of provisions, of which the price has ac- 
tually risen in proportion to that of corn. 

As to the price of corn itself, it has, during 
the sixty-four first years of the present centu- 
ry, and before the late extraordinary course 
of bad seasons, been somewhat lower tlian it 
was during the sixty-four last years of the pre- 
ceding century. This fact is attested, not only 
by the accounts of Windsor market, but by 
toe public fiars of all the difierent counties of 
Scotland# and by the accounts of several dif- 


ferent markets in France, which have beer 
collected with great diligence and fidelity b) 
Mr Messance, and by Mr Dupr6 de St Maur. 
The evidence is more complete than could 
well have been expected in a matter which is 
naturally so very difficult to be ascertained. 

As to the high price of cor\i during these 
last ten or twelve years, it can be sufficiently 
accounted for from the badness of the seasons, 
without supposing any degradation in the 
value of silver. 

The opinion, therefore, tnat silver is conti- 
nually sinking in its value, seems not to be 
founded upon any good observations, either 
upon the prices of com, or upon those of 
other provisions. 

The same quantity of silver, it may perhaps 
be said, will, in the present times, even accord- 
ing to the account which has been here given, 
purchase a much smaller quantity of several 
sorts of provisions than it w'ould have done 
during some part of the last century ; and to 
ascertain wli ether this change be owdng to a 
rise in the value of those goods, or to a fall in 
the value of silver, is only to establish a vain 
and useless distinction, which can be of no 
sort of service to the man who has only a cer- 
tain quantity of silver to go to market with, 
or a certain fixed revenue in money. I cer- 
tainly do not pretend that the knowdedge of 
this distinction will enable him to buy cheaper. 
It may not, how'ever, upon that account be al- 
together useless. 

It may be of some use to the public, by af- 
fording an easy proof of the prosperous con- 
dition of the country. If the rise in the price 
of some sorts of provisions be owing altogeth’. 
er to a fall in the value of silver, it is owing 
to a circumstance, from which nothing can be 
inferred but the fertility of the American 
mines. The real wealth of the country, the 
annual produce of its land and labour, may, 
notwithstanding this circumstance, be either 
gradually declining, as in Portugal and Pol- 
and ; or gradually advancing, as in most other 
parts of Europe. But if this rise in the price 
of some sorts of provisions be owing to a rise 
in the real value of the hind which produces 
them, to its increased fertility, or, in conse- 
quence of more extended improvement and 
good cultivation, to its having been rendered 
fit for producing corn; it is owing to a cir- 
cumstance which indicates, in the clearest 
manner, the prosperous and advancing state 
of the country. Tlie land constitutes by far 
the greatest, the most important, and the most 
durable part of the wealth of every extensive 
country. It may surely be of some use, or, 
at least, it may give some satisfiiction to the 
public, to have so decisive a proof of the in- 
creasing value of by far the greatest, the most 
important, and the most durable part of its 
wealth. 

It may, too, be of some use to the public, 
in regulating the pecuniary reward of some of 
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its inferior servants. If this rise in the price 
of some sorts of provisions be owing to a fall 
in the value of silver, their pecuniary reward, 
provided it was not too large before, ought 
certainly to he augmented in proportion to 
the extent of this fall. If it is not augment- 
ed, their real reeompence will evidently be so 
much diminished. But if this rise of price is 
owing to the increased value, in consetjuence 
of the improved fertility of the land which 
produces such provisions, it becomes a much 
nicer matter to judge, either in what propor- 
tion any pecuniary reward ought to he aug- 
mented, or whether it ought to be augmented 
at all. llie extension of improvement and 
cultivation, as it necessarily raises more or less, 
in proportion to the price of corn, that of 
evei y sort of animal food, so it as necessarily 
lowers that of, 1 believe, every sort of vege- 
table food. It raises the price of animal 
food ; because a great part of the land which 
produces it, being rendered fit for producing 
corn, must aflbrd to the landlord and farmer 
the rent and profit of corn land. It lowers 
tlie price of vegetable food ; because, by in- 
creasing the fertility of the land, it increases 
its abundance. The improvements of agri- 
culture, too, introduce many sorts of vegetable 
food, which requiring less land, and not more 
labour than corn, come much cheaper to mar- 
ket. Such are potatoes and maize, or what is 
called Indian corn, the two most important 
improvements which the agriculture of Eu- 
rope, perhaps, which Europe itself, has receiv- 
ed from the great extension of its commerce 
and navigation. Many sorts of vegetable food, 
besides, which in the rude state of agriculture 
are confined to the kitchen-garden, and raised 
only by the spade, come, in its improved state, 
to be introduced into common fields, and to 
bo raised by the plough ; such as turnips, car- 
rots, cabbages, &;c. If, in the progress of im- 
provement, therefore, the real price of one 
species of food necessarily rises, that of anotli- 
er as necessarily falls j and it becomes a mat- 
ter of more nicety to judge how far the rise 
in the one may be compensated by the fall in 
the other. When the real price of butcher’s 
meat has once got to its height (which, with 
regard to every sort, except perhaps that of 
hogs flesh, it seems to have done through a 
great part of England more than a century 
ago), any rise w hich can afterwards liappen in 
that of any other sort of animal food, cannot j 
much affect the circumstances of the inferior 
ranks of people. The circumstancees of the 
poor, tlirough a great part of England, cannot 
surely be so much distressed by any rise in 
the price of poultry, tish, wild-fowl, or veni 
son, as they must be relieved by the fall in 
that of potatoes. 

In tlte present season of scarcity, the high 
price of corn no doubt distresses the poor. 
But in times of moderate plenty, when corn 
i» at its ordinary or average price, tlie nat jral 
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rise in the price of any other sort of rude pro- 
duce cannot much affect them. They suffer 
more, perhaps, by the artificial rise which has 
been occasioned by taxes in the price of some 
manufactured commodities, as of salt, soap, 
leather, candles, malt, beer, ale, &c. 


Effects of the Progress of Improvement upon 
the real Price of Manufactures, 

It is the natural effect of improvement, 
IiowGver, to diminish gradually the tea! price 
of almost all manufactures. That of the mjv- 
mifacturing vvorkmansldp diminishes, perhaps, 
in all of tliem without exception. In couae- 
(pience of better machinery, of greater dexte- 
rity, and of a more proper division and distri- 
bution of work, all of which are the natural 
effects of improvement, a much smaller quan- 
tity of labour becomes requisite for executing 
any particular piece of work ; and though, in 
consequence of the flourishing circumstances 
of the society, the real price of laliour should 
rise very considerably, yet the great diminu- 
tion of the quantity will generally much more 
than compensate the greatest rise wliich can 
happen in the ]>rice. 

There are, indeed, a few manufactures, in 
which the necessary rise in t'he real price of 
the rude materials will more than compensate 
all the advantages which improvement can in- 
troduce into tlie execution of the work In 
carpenters’ and joineis’ work, and in the 
coarser sort of cabinet work, the necessary 
rise in the real price of barren timber, in con- 
se(|uence of the improvement of land, will 
more than compensate all the advantages 
w’liich can be derived from the best machinery, 
the greatest dexterity, and the most proper 
division and distribution of work. 

But in all cases in which the real price of 
the rude material eitlier does not rise at all, 
or does not rise very much, that of the ma- 
nufactured commodity sinks very consider- 
ably. 

This diminution of price has, in the ccurse 
of the present and preceding century, been 
most remarkable in those manufactures of 
which the materials are the coarser me’^als, A 
better movement of a watch, than about the 
middle of the last century could have been 
bought for twenty pounds, may now perhaps 
be had foi tw’enty shillings. In the work of 
cutlers and locksmiths, in all the toys which 
are made of the coarser metals, and in all 
those goods w'hich are commonly known by 
the name of Birmingham and Sheffield w'are, 
tliere has been, during the same period, a 
very great reduction of price, though not al- 
together so great as in watch-work. It has, 
however, been sufficient to astonish the work- 
men of every other part of Europe, who in 
many cases acknowledge that they can pro- 
duce no work of equal goodness for double 
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©»* even for tnple the price. Tliere are per- 
haps no manufactures, in which the division 
of labour can be carried further, or in which 
the machinery employed admits of a greater 
variety of improvements, than those of which 
the materials ai'e the coarser metals. 

In the clothing manufacture there has, dur- 
ing the same period, been no such sensible re- 
duction of price. The price of superfine 
cloth, I have been assured, on the contrary, 
has, witliin these five-and-twenty or thirty 
years, risen somewhat in proportion to its 
quality, owing, it was said, to a considerable 
rise in the price of the material, which con- 
sists altogether of Spanish wool. Tliat of the 
Yorkshire cloth, which is made altogether of 
English wool, is said, indeed, during the 
course of the present century, to have fallen a 
good deal in proportion to its quality. Qua- 
lity, however, is so very disputable a matter, 
that I look upon all information of this kind 
as somewhat uncertain. In the clothing ma- 
nufacture, the division of labour is nearly the 
same now as it was a century ago, and the 
machinery employed is not very different. 
There may, however, have been some small 
improvements in both, which may have occa- 
sioned some redaction of price. 

But the reduction will appear much more 
sensible and undeniable, if we compare the 
price of this manufacture in the present times 
with what it was in a much remoter period, 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, when 
the labour was probably much less subdivid- 
ed, and the machinery employed much more 
imperfect, than it is at present. 

In 1487, being the 4th of Henry VII., it 
was enacted, that whosoever shall sell by re- 
tail a broad yard of the finest scarlet grained, 
or of other grained cloth of the finest making, 
above sixteen sliillings, shall forfeit foity shil- 
lings for every yard so sold.” Sixteen shil- 
lings, therefore, containing about the same 
quantity of silver as four-and-tvventy shillings 
of our present money, was, at that time, i*eck- 
oned not an unreasonable price for a yard of 
the finest cloth ; and as this is a sumptuary 
law, such cloth, it is probable, had usually 
been sold somewhat dearer. A guinea may 
be reckoned the highest price in the present 
times. Even though tlie quality of the cloths, 
therefore, should be supposed equal, and that 
of the present times is most probably much 
superior, yet, even upon this supposition, the 
money price of the finest cloth appears to have 
been considerably reduced since the end of the 
fifteenth century. But its real price has been 
much more reduced. Six shillings and eight- 
pence was then, and long afterwards, reckon- 
ed the average price of a quarter of wheat. 
Sixteen shillings, therefore, was the price of 
two quarters and more than three bushels of 
wheat. Valuing a quarter of wheat in the 
present times at eight-and-tw^enty shillings, 
the real price of a yard of fine cloth must, in 


those times, have beer, equal to at least three 
pounds six shillings and sixpence of our pre- 
sent money. The man who bought it must 
have parted with the command of a quantity 
of labour and subsistence equal to what tliat 
sum would purchase in the present times. 

The reduction in the real price of the coarse 
manufacture, though considerable, has not 
been so great as in that of the fine. 

In 1463, being the 3d of Edward IV. it 
was enacted, that no servant in hiisbandi*} 
nor common labourer, nor servant to any ar- 
tificer inhabiting out of a city or burgh, shall 
use or wear in their clotliing any cloth above 
two shillings the broad yard.” In the Sd of 
Edward IV., two shillings contained very 
nearly the same quantity of silver as four of 
our present money. But the Yorkshire clotl 
which is now sold at four shillings the yard, 
is probably much superior to any that was 
then made for the wearing of tlie veiy poorest 
order of common servants. Even the money 
price of their clothing, therefore, may, in pro- 
portion to the quality, be somewhat cheaper 
in the present than it was in those ancient 
times. Tlie real price is certainly a good deal 
cheaper. Tenpence was then reckoned what 
is called the moderate and reasonable price of 
a bushel of wheat. Two shillings, therefore, 
was the price of two bushels and near two 
pecks of wheat, which in the present times, at 
three shillings and sixpence the bushel, would 
be worth eight shillings and ninepence. For 
a yard of this cloth the poor servant must have 
parted with the power of purchasing a quan 
tity of subsistence equal to what eight shillings 
and ninepence would purchase in the present 
times. This is a sumptuary law, too, restrain- 
ing the luxury and extravagance of the poor. 
Tlieir clothing, tliercfore, had commonly been 
much more expensive. 

The same order of people are, -by the same 
law, prohibited from wearing hose, of which 
the price should exceed fourteen-pence the 
pair, equal to about eight-and-twenty pence of 
our present money. But fourteen-pence was 
in those times the price of a bushel and near 
.two pecks of wheat; which in the present 
times, at three and sixpence the bushel, would 
cost five shillings and threepence. We should 
in the present times consider this as a very 
high price for a pair of stockings to a servant 
of the poorest and lowest order. He must 
however, in those times, have paid what was 
really equivalent to this price for them. 

In the tune of Edward IV. the art of knit- 
ting stockings was probably not known in any 
part of Europe. Their hose were made of 
common cloth, which may have been one of 
the causes of their dearness. The first per- 
.son that wore stockings in England is said to 
have been Queen Elizabeth. She received 
them as a present from the Spanish ambassa- 
dor. 

Both in the coarse and in the fine woollen 
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manufacture, the maclunery employed was 
much more imperfect in those ancient, than 
it is in the present times. It has since re- 
ceived three very capital improvements, be- 
sides, probably, many smaller ones, of which 
it may be difficult to ascertain either the num- 
ber or the importance. Tlie three capital im- 
provements are, first, the exchange of the rock 
and spindle for the spinning-wheel, which, 
with the same quantity of labour, will perform 
more than double the quantity of work. Se- 
condly, the use of several very ingenious ma- 
chines, which facilitate and abridge, in a still 
greater proportion, the winding of the worsted 
and woollen yarn, or the proper arrangement 
of the warp and woof before they are put in- 
to the loom ; an operation which, previous to 
the invention of those machines, must have 
l)een extremely tedious and troublesome. — 
Thirdly, the employment of the fulling-mill 
for tliickening the cloth, instead of treading 
it in water. Neither wind nor water mills of 
any kind were known in England so early as 
th.e beginning of the sixteenth centuiy, nor, 
so far as I know, in any other part of Europe 
north of the Alps. They had been introduced 
into Italy some time before. 

The consideration of these circumstances 
may, perhaps, in some measure, explain to us 
M’hy the real price both of tlie coarse and of 
tlie fine manufacture was so much higher in 
tiiose ancient than it is in the present times, 
ft cost a greater quantity of labour to bring 
the goods to market. When they were brought 
thither, therefore, they must have purchased, 
or exchanged for the price of, a greater quan- 
tity. 

The coarse inanulacture probably ivas, in 
those ancient times, carried on in England in 
the same manner as it always has been in coun- 
tries where arts and manufactures are in tlieir 
infancy. It w^as probably a housoliold manu- 
facture, in which every different part of the 
work was occasionally performed by all the 
different members of almost every private fa- 
mily, but so as to be their w'ork only when 
they luul nothing else to do, and not to be the 
principal business from w Inch any of them de- 
rived the greater part of tlieir subsistence. The 
w’ork w'liich is performed in this manner, it 
has already been observed, comes always much 
cheaper to market than that wdiich is the prin- 
cipal or sole fund of the workman’s subsist- 
ence. The fme manufacture, on the other 
Iiand, w'as not, in those times, carried on in 
England, but in the rich and commercial 
country of Flanders; and it was probably 
conducted then, in the same manner as now, 
by people wdio derived the wdiole, or the prin- 
cipal part of their subsistence from it. It was, 
besides, a foreign manufacture, and must have 
paid some duty, the ancient custom of ton- 
nage and poundage at least, to the king. This 
duty, indeed, would not probably lie very 
great. It was not then the policy of Europe 


to restrain, by high duties, the importation of 
foreign manufactures, but rather to encour- 
age it, in order tliat merchants might be en- 
abled to supply, at as easy a rate as possible, 
the great men with the conveniencies and lux- 
uries w'hich they wanted, and wdiich the in- 
dustry of their own country could not afford 
them, 

Tlie consideration of tliese circumstances 
may, perhaps, in some measure explain to us 
why, in those ancient times, the real price of 
the coarse manufacture was, in proportion to 
that of the fine, so much lower than in the 
present times. 


Conclusion of the Chapter. 

I shall conclude this very long chapter with 
observing, that every improvement in the cir- 
cumstances of the society tends, either direct- 
ly or indirectly, to raise the real rent of land 
to increase the real wealth of the landlord, his 
power of purchasing the labour, or the pro- 
duce of the labour of other people. 

The extension of improvement and cultiva- 
tion tends to raise it directly. 'Fhe landlord’s 
share of the produce necessarily increases with 
the increase of the produce. 

That rise in the real price of those parts of 
the rude produce of land, which is first the 
effect of the extended improvement and culti- 
vation, and afterwai’ds the cause of tlieir be- 
ing still further extended, the rise in the price 
of cattle, for example, tends, too, to raise the 
rent of land directly, and in a still greater 
proportion. The real value of the landlord’s 
share, his real command of the labour of other 
jieople, not only rises with the real value of 
the produce, but the proportion of hh share to 
the wdiole piodiice rises with it. 

That produce, after the rise in its real price, 
requires no more labour to collect it tlian be- 
fore. A smaller proportion of it will, there- 
fore, be sufficient to replace, with the ordinary 
profit, the stock which employs that labour. 
xA greater proportion of it must consequently 
belong to the landlord. 

All those improvements in the prodiicti\e 
powders of labour, whicb tend directly to re- 
duce the rent price of manufactures, tend in- 
directly to raise the real rent of land. The 
landlord exchanges tliat jiart of his rude pro- 
duce, wiiich is over and above his own con- 
sumption, or, what comes to the same thing, 
the price of that part of it, for manufactured 
produce. Whate\er reduces the real price of 
the latter, raises that of the former. An equal 
quantity of the former becomes thereby equi- 
\alent to a greater (quantity of the latter; and 
the landlortl is enabled to purchase a greater 
quantity of the conveniencies, ornainei ts, oi 
luxuries which he has occasion for. 

E\ery increase in the real wealth of the so* 
,riely, e\eiv increase in the quantstv of useful 
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labour employed witiun it, tends indirectly to 
raise tne real rent of land. A certain propor- 
tion of this labour naturally goes to the land. 

A greater number of men and cattle are em- 
ployed in its cultivation, the produce increases 
with the increase of tlie stock which is thus 
employed in raising it, and the rent increases 
with the produce. 

The contrary circumstances, the neglect of 
cultivation and improvement, the fall in tlie 
real price of any part of the rude produce of 
land, the rise in the real price of manufactures 
from the decay of manufacturing art and in- 
dustry, the declension of the real wealth of 
die society, aU tend, on tlie other hand, to 
lower the real ^ent of land, to reduce the real 
wealth of the Luidlord, to diminish his powder 
of purchasing either the labour, or the produce - 
of the labour, of other people. 

Tlie whole annual produce of tlie land and 
labour of every country, or, what comes to the 
same thing, the whole price of tliat annual 
produce, naturally divides itself, it has already 
been observea, uito three parts; the rent of 
land, the wages of labour, and the profits of 
stock ; and constitutes a revenue to three dif- 
ferent orders of people ; to those who live by 
rent, to those who live by wages, and to those 
who live by profit. Tliese are the three great, 
original, and constituent, orders of every civi- 
lized society, from whose revenue tliat of every 
other order is ultimately derived. 

The interest of the first of those tliree great 
orders, it appears from what has been just now 
said, is strictly and inseparably connected witli 
the general interest of Ae society. ‘Whatevt'r 
either promotes or obstructs tlie one, necessa- 
rily promotes or obstructs the other. When 
the public deliberates concerning any regula- 
tion of commerce or police, the piopiictois of' 
land never can mislead it, witli a view' to pi o- 
mote the interest of their owni particiilai' or- 
der; at least, if tliey have any toleiable know- 
ledge of that interest, Tliey arc, indeed, too 
often defective in this tolerable knowledge. 
'Hiey are the only one of the three orders 
whose revenue costs them neithei* labour nor 
care, but comes to tiiem, as it were, of its own 
accord, and independent of any plan or pro- 
ject of their own. Tliat indolence which is 
the natural effect of the ease and security of 
their situation, renders tliem too often, not 
only ignorant, but incapable of that applica- 
tion of mind, w'hich is necessary in order to 
foresee and understand the consequence of any 
public regulation. 

Tlie interest of the second order, tliat of 
those w'ho live by wages, is as strictly connect- 
ed with the interest of the society as that of the 
first. The wages of tlie labourer, it has al- 
ready been shewm, are never so Iiigh as when 
the demand for labour is continually rising, 
or when the quantity employed is every year 
increasing considerably. "VlQien this real wealth 
jf the society becomes stationary, his wages 


are soon reduced to what is barely enough to 
enable him to bring up a family, or to con- 
tinue the race of labourers, Wlien the socie- 
ty declines, they fall even below this. The 
order of proprietors may perhaps gain more 
by tlie prosperity of the society than that of 
labourers ; but there is no order that siifiers 
so cruelly from its decline. But though the 
interest of the labourer is strictly connected 
with that of the society, he is incapable either 
of comprehending that interest, or of under- 
I standing its connexion with his own. His 
[ condition leaves him no time to receive tiie 
nece'asary information, and his education and 
habits are commoidy such as to render him 
unfit to judge, even though he was fully iii- 
foi-med. In the public deliberations, there- 
fore, his voice is little heard, and less regard* 
ed; except upon particular occasions, when 
his clamour is animated, set- on, and support- 
ed by his employers, not for his, but theiJ 
own particular purposes. 

His employers constitute the tliird order, 
that of those who live by profit. It is the 
stock that is employed for the sake of profit', 
which puts into motion the greater part of the 
useful labour of every society. The plans and 
projects of the employers of stock regulate and 
direct all the most important operations of la- 
bour, and profit is the end proposed by all 
diose plans and projects. But the rate of 
profit does not, like rent and wages, rise with 
the prosperity, and fall with the declension of 
the society. On the contrary, it is naturally 
low in rich, and high in poor countries, and 
it is always highest in the countries which aie 
going fastest to ruin. The interest of this 
tliird order, therefore, has not tlie same con- 
nexion with the general interest of the society, 
as that of the other two. Merchants and 
master manufacturers are, in this order, tho 
two classes of people who commonly employ 
the largest capitals, and who by their wealth 
draw to themselves the greatest share of tlie 
public consideration. As during their whole 
lives they are engaged in plans and projects, 
tliey have frequently more acuteness of un- 
derstanding than the greater pan of country 
gentlemen. As their thoughts, however, are 
commonly exercised rather about the interest 
of their own particular branch of business 
tJian about tliat of the society, their judgment, 
even when given with tlie greatest candour 
(which it has not been upon every occasion), 
is much more to be depended upon with re- 
gard to the former of those two objects, than 
with regard to the latter, Tlieir superiority 
over the country gentleman is, not so much in 
tlieir knowledge of the public interest, as in 
their having a better knowledge of their own 
interest than he has of his. It is by this su- 
perior knowledge of their own interest that 
they have frequently imposed upon his gene- 
rosity, and persuaded him to give up both his 
own interest and that of the public, from a 
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very simple but honest conviction, that their 
interest, and not his, was die interest of the 
public. The interest of the dealers, however, 
in any particular branch of trade or manufac- 
tures, is always in some respects different from, 
and even opposite to, that of the public. To 
widen the market, and to narrow the compe- 
tition, is always the interest of the dealers. 
To widen the marketmay frequently be agree- 
able enough to the interest of the public ; but 
to narrow the competition must always be 
against it, and can only serve to enable the 
dealers, by raising their profits above what 
tiiey natiurally would be. to levy, for tlieir own 
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benefit, an absurd tax upon the rest of theil 
fellow-citizens. The proposal of any new law 
or regulation of commerce which comes from 
this order, ought always to be listened to with 
great precaution, and ought never to be adopt, 
ed till after having been long and carefully 
examined, not only with the most scrupulous, 
but with the most suspicious attention. It 
comes from an order of men, whose interest 
is never exactly the same with that of the pub- 
lic, who have generally an interest to deceive 
and even to oppress the public, and who ac- 
cordingly have, upon many occasions, bodi d© 

I ceived and oppressed it. 
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BOOK IL 


OF THE NATURE, ACCUMULATION, AND EMPLOYISIENT OF STOCK. 


INTRODUCTION, 

In that rude state of society, in which there 
is no division of labour, in which exchanges 
are seldom made, and in %v]iich every man 
provides every thing for himself, it is not ne- 
cessary that any stock should be accumulated, 
or stored up before-hand, in order to carry on 
the business of the society. Every man en- 
deavours to supply, by his own industiy, his 
own occasional \sants, as they occur. When 
he is hungry, he goes to the foiest to hunt; 
when his coat is worn out, he clothes himself 
with the skin of the first large animal he 
kills : and tvhen his hut begins to go to ruin, 
he repairs it, as W'cll as he can, with the trees 
and the turf that are nearest it. 

But when the division of labour has once 
been thoroughly introduced, the produce of a 
man’s owm labour can supply but a very small 
pai t of his occasional wants. The far greater 
part of them arc supplied by the produce of 
other men’s labour, which he purchases with 
the produce, or, what is the same thing, with 
the price of the produce, of his own. But 
this purchase cannot be made till such time 
as the produce of his owm labour has not only 
been completed, but sold, A ^>tock of goods 
of different kinds, therefore, must be stored 
up somewheie, sufficient to maintain him, and 
to supply him with the materials and tools of 
his work, till such time at least as both these 
events can be bi ought about. A weaver can- 
not apply himself entirely to his peculiar bu- 
siness, unless there is before-hand stored up 
somewhere, either in his own possession, or 
in that of some other person, a stock sufficient 
to maintain him, and to supply him with tlie 
materials and tools of his work, till he has not 
only completed, but sold his web, Tliis ac- 
cumulation must eviaently be previous to his 
apjjiying his industry for so long a time to 
such a peculiar business. 

As the accumulation of stock must, in the 
nature of things, be previous to the division 
of labour, so labour can be more and more 


subdivided in proportion only as stock is pre- 
viously more and more accumulated. The 
quantity of materials which the same number 
of people can w'ork up, increases in a great 
propoi tion as labour comes to be more and 
more subdivided ; and as the operations of 
each workman are gradually reduced to a 
greater degree of sim})licity, a variety of new 
raacliines come to bo invented for facilitating 
and abridging those operations. As the divi- 
sion of labour advances, therefore, in order 
to give constant employment to an equal num- 
ber of v\ orkmen, an equal stock of provisions, 
and a greater stock of materials and tools 
than what would have been necessary in a 
ruder state of things, must be accumulated 
before-hand. But the number of workmen in 
every branch of business generally increases 
I with the division of labour in that blanch; or 
I rather it is the increase of their number which 
I enables them to class and subdivide them- 
selves in this manner. 

As the accumulation of stock is previously 
necessary for carrying on this great improve- 
ment in the pioductive powers of labour, so 
that accumulation naturally leads to this im- 
provement. The person w’ho employs his stock 
I in maintaining labour, necessaiily wishes to 
j employ it in such a manner as to produce as 
I great a quantity of work as possible. He en- 
deavouis, therefoie, both to make among his 
workmen the most proper distribution of em- 
ployment, and to furnish them v’lith the best 
machines which he can either invent or afford 
to purchase. His abilities, in both these re- 
spects, are generally in proportion to the ex- 
tent of his stock, or to the number of people 
whom it can employ. The quantity of in- 
dustry, therefore, not only increases in every 
country with the increase of the stock which 
employ^ it, but, in Consequence of that in- 
crease, tlie same quantity of industry produces 
a much greater quantity of work. 

Such aie in general the effects of the in. 
crease of stock upon industry and its produc 
tive powers. 
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In the following book, 1 have endeavoured 
fo explain the nature of stock, the effects 
of its accumulation into capital of different 
kinds, and the effects of the different employ- 
ments of diose capitals. This book is divided 
into five chapters. In the first chapter, I have 
endeavoured to shew what are the different 
parts or branches into which the stock, either 
of an individual, or of a great society, natu- 
rally divides itself. In the second, I have en- 
deavoured to explain the nature and operation 
of money, considered as a particular branch 
of the general stock of the society. The stock 
which is accumulated into a capital, may ei- 
ther be employed by the person to whom it 
belongs, or it may be lent to some other per- 
son. In the third and fourth chapters, I have 
endeavoured to examine the manner in which 
it operates in both these situations. The fiftii 
and last chapter treats of the difierent effects 
which the different employments of capital im- 
mediately produce upon the quantity, both of 
national industry, and of the annual produce 
of land and labour. Note 15. 


CHAP. I. I 

OF THE DIVISION OF STOCK. 

When the stock which a man possesses is no 
more than sufficient to maintain him for a few 
days or a few weeks, he seldom thinks of de- 
riving any revenue from it. Ho consumes it 
as sparingly as he can, and endeavours, by liis 
labour, to acquire something which may sup- 
ply its place before it be consumed altogether. 
His revenue is, in this case, dciivcd from his 
labour only. This is the state of the greater 
part of tile labouring poor in all countries. 

But when he possesses stock sufiicient to 
maintain him for months or years, he natu- 
lally endeavours to derive a revenue from the 
greater part of it, reseiving only so much for 
his immediate consumption as may maintain 
him till this revenue begins to come in. His 
whole stock, therefore, is distinguished into 
two parts. That part which he expects is to 
afford him this revenue is called his capital. 
The other is that which supplies his imme- 
diate consumption, and wdiich consists either, 
first, in that portion of his whole stock which 
was originally reseived for this purpose; or, 
secondly, in his revenue, from whatever source 
derived, as it gradually comes in ; or, thirdly, 
in such things as had been purchased by ei- 
ther of these in former years, and which are 
not yet entirely consumed, such as a stock of 
clothes, household furniture, and the like. In 
one or other, or all of these three articles, con- 
sists tlie stock which men commonly lestrve 
for their own immediate consumption 


Tliere are two different ways in which a 
capital may be employed so as to yield a re- 
venue or profit to its employer. 

First, it may be employed in raising, ma- 
nufacturing, or purchasing goods, and selling 
them again with a profit. The capital employed 
in this manner yields no revenue or profit to 
its employer, while it either remains in his 
possession, or continues in the same shape. 
The goods of the merchant yield him no re- 
venue or profit till he sells them for money, 
and the money yields him as little till it is 
again exchanged for goods. His capital is 
continually going from him in one shape, and 
returning to him in another ; and it is only 
by means of such circulation, or successive 
changes, that, it can yield him any profit. 
Such capitals, therefore, may very properly be 
called circulating capitals. 

Secondly, it may be employed in the im- 
provement of land, in the purchase of useful 
machines and instruments of trade, or in such 
like things as jield a revenue or profit with- 
out changing masters, or circulating any fur- 
ther. Such capitals, therefore, may very pro- 
perly be called fixed capitals. 

Different occupations require very different 
proportions between the fixed and circulating 
capitals employed in them. 

The capital of a merchant, for example, is 
altogether a circulating capital. He has oc- 
casion for no mat'hines or instruments of trade, 
unless his shop or wareliouse be considered as 
such. 

Some part of the capital of every master 
artificer or manufacturer must be fixed in the 
instruments of lus trade. This part, however^ 
is very small in some, and very great in others, 
A master tailor requirs no other instruments 
of trade but a parcel of needles. Those of the 
master shoemaker are a little, though but a 
very little, more expensive. Those of the 
weaver rise a good deal above tiiose of the 
shoemaker. The far greater part of the capi- 
tal of all such master artificers, how'ever, is 
circulated either in the w^ages of their w'ork- 
men, or in the price of their materials, and 
repaid, with a profit, by the pi ice of the work. 

In other works a much greater fixed capi- 
tal is required. In a great iron-work, for ex- 
ample, the fuinace for melting the ore, the 
foige, the slit-mill, are instruments of trade 
which cannot be erected without a very great 
expense. In coal works, and mines of every 
kind, the machinery necessary, both for draw^ 
ing out the water, and for other purposes, is 
frequently still more expensive. 

That part of the capital of the farmer wffiich 
is employed in tlie instruments of agriculture 
is a fixed, that which is employed in the wages 
and maintenance of his labouring servants is 
a circulating capital. He makes a profit of 
the one by keeping it in his own possession, 
met of the other by parting with it. The 
pi if? or value of his labouring cattle is a fixed 
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capital, in t!ie &aine maimer aa that of the in- 
struments of husbandry; tlieir maintenance 
IS a circulating capital, in the same manner as 
that of the labouring servants. Tlie farmer 
makes his profit by keeping the labouring 
cattle, and by parting with their maintenance. 
Both the price and the maintenance of the cat- 
tle which are bought in and fattened, not for 
labour, but for sale, are a circulating capital. 
The farmer makes his profit by parting with 
them. A flock of sheep or a herd of cattle, 
that, in a breeding country, is brought in nei- 
ther for labour nor for sale, but in order to 
make a profit by their wool, by their milk, 
and by their increase, is a fixed capital. The 
profit is made by keeping them. Their main- 
tenance is a circulating capital. The profit is 
made by parting with it ; and it comes back 
with both its own profit and the profit upon 
the whole price of the cattle, in the price of 
the wool, the milk, and the increase. The 
whole value of the seed, too, is properly a 
fixed capital. Though it goes backwards and 
forwards between the ground and the gran- 
ary, it never changes masters, and therefore 
does not properly circulate. The farmer 
makes his profit, not by its sale, but by its 
increase. 

'fhe general stock of any country or socie- 
ty is the same with that of all its inhabitants 
or members ; and, therefore, naturally divides 
itself into the same three portions', each of 
which has a distinct function or office. 

The first is tliat portion which is reserv- 
ed for immediate consumption, and of w'hich 
the characteristic is, that it affords no revenue 
or profit. It consists in the stock of food, 
clothes, household furniture, &c, which have 
been purcliased by their proper consumers, 
but whicli are not yet entirely consumed. The 
whole stock of mere dwelling-houses, too, 
subsisting at any one time in the country, 
make a part of tliis first portion. Tlie stock 
that is laid out hi a house, if it is to be the 
dwelling-iiouse of the proprietor, ceases from 
that moment to serve in the function of a ca- 
pital, or to afford any revenue to its owner. 
A dwelling-house, as such, contributes nothing 
to the revenue of its inhabitant * and though 
it is, no doubt, extremely useful to him, it is 
as his clothes and household furniture are use- 
ful to him, which, how'ever, make a part of 
his expense, arrid not of his revenue. If it is 
io he let to a tenant for rent, as the house it- 
self can produce nothing, the tenant must al- 
ways pay the lent out of some other revenue, 
which he derives, either from labour, or stock, 
or land. Though a house, therefore, may yield 
a revenue to its proprietor, ami thereby serve 
in the function of a capital to him, it cannot 
yield any to tlie public, nor serve in the func- 
tion of a capital to it, anti the revenue of 
the whole body of the people can nevtr be 
in the smallest degree increased by it, CTotlies 
and household furniture, in the same man- 
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ner, sometimes yield a revenue, atid there- 
by serve in the flmcdon of a capital to par- 
ticular persons. In countries where masque- 
rades are common, it is a trade to let out 
masquerade dresses for a niglit. Uphol- 
sterers frequently let furniture by the month 
or by the year. Undertakers let the fur- 
niture of funerals by the day and by the 
week. Many people let furnished houses, and 
get a rent, not only for the use of tlie house, 
but for that of the furniture. The revenue, 
how'ever, which is derived from such things, 
must always be ultimately drawn from some 
other source of revenue. Of all parts of the 
stock, either of an individual or of a society, 
reserved for immediate consumption, what is 
laid out in houses is most slowly consumed. 
A stock of clothes may last several years ; a 
stock of furniture half a century or a century ; 
but a stock of houses, well built and proper- 
ly taken care of, may last many centuries. 
Though the period of their total consumption, 
however, is more distant, they are still as 
really a stock reserved for immediate con- 
sumption as either clothes or household fur- 
niture. 

The second of the three portions into which 
the general stock of the society divides itself, 
is the fixed capital ; of which the characteris- 
tic is, that it affords a revenue or profit with- 
out circulating or changing masters. It 
consists chiefly of the four following articles. 

First, of all useful machines and instru- 
ments of trade, which facilitate and abridge 
labour. 

Secondly, of all those profitable buildings 
which are the means of procuring a revenue, 
not only to the proprietor who lets them for 
a rent, but to the person who possesses them, 
and pays that rent for them ; such as shops, 
warehouses, work-houses, fama-houses, with all 
their necessary buildings, stables, granaries, 
&c. These are very difierent from mere dwel- 
ling-houses. They are a sort of instruments 
of trade, and may be considered in the same 
light. 

Thirdly, of the improvements of land, of 
what has been profitably laid out in clearing, 
diaining, inclosing, manuring, and reducing 
it into the condition most proper for tillage 
and culture. An improved farm may very 
justly be regarded in the same light as those 
useful machines which facilitate and abridge 
labour, and by means of which an equal cir- 
culating capital can afford a much greater re- 
\enue to its employer. An improved farm is 
equally advantageous and more durable than 
any of those machines, frequently requiring 
no other repairs than the most profitable ap- 
plication of the farmer*s capital employed in 
cultivating it. 

Fourthly, of the acquired and useful abi- 
lities- of all the inhabitants and members ol 
the society. The acquisition of such talents, 
by the maintenance of the acquirer during hpi 
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education, study, or apprenticeship, always 
costs a real expense, which is a capital fixed 
and realized, as it were, in his person. Those 
talents, as they make a part of his fortune, so 
do they likewise that of the society to which 
he belongs. The improved dexterity of a 
workman may be considered in the same light 
as a machine or instrument of trade which 
facilitates and abridges labour, and which, 
though it costs a certain expense, repays that 
expense witli a profit. 

The third and last of the three portions in- 
to which the general stock of the society na- 
turally divides itself, is the circulating capi- 
tal, tsf which the characteristic is, that it af- 
fonls a revenue onlv by circulating or chang- 
ing nuiaters, it is composed likewise of four 
parts. 

First, of the money, by means of which all 
the other three are circulated and distributed 
to their proper consumers. 

Secondly, of the stock of provisions which 
are in the possession of the butcher, the gra- 
zier, the fanner, the corn-merchant, the brewer, 
&c. and from the sale of which they expect to 
derive a profit. 

Thirdly, of the materials, whether altoge- 
ther rude, or more or less manufactured, of 
clothes, furniture, and building which are not 
yet made up into any of those three shapes, 
but which remain in the hands of the growers, 
llie manufacturers, the mercers, and drapers, 
the timber-merdiants, the carpenters and 
loiners, the brick-makers, &c. 

Fourthly, and lastly, of the work which is 
made up and completed, biit which is still in 
the bands of the merchant and manufacturer, 
and not yet disposed of or distributed to the 
proper consumers; such as the finished woik 
which we frequently find ready made in the 
shops of the smith, the cabinet-maker, tlie 
goldsmith, the jeueller, the china-merchant, 
&c. The circulating capital consists, in this 
manner, of the jirovisions, materials, and fi- 
nished work of all kinds that are in the hands 
of their respective dealers, and of tlie money 
that is necessary for circulating and distribut- 
ing them to those who are finally to use or to 
consume them. 

Of these four parts, three — provisions, ma- 
terials, and finished work, are either annually 
or in a longer or shorter period, regularly 
withdrawn fiom it, and placed either in the 
fixed capital, or in the stock reserved for im- 
mediate consumption. 

Every fixed capital is both originally de- 
rived fiom, and requires to be continually sup- 
ported by, a circulating capital. All useful 
machines and instruments of trade are .origi- 
nally derived from a circulating capital,' winch 
furnishes the materials of which they are 
made, and the maintenance of the workmen 
who make them. They require, too, a capi- 
tal of the same kind to keep them in constant 
repair. 


BOOK IX. 

No fixed capital can yield any revenue but 
by means of a circulating capital The most 
useful machines and instruments of trade wdll 
produce nothing, without the circulating capi- 
tal, which affbrds the materials they are em- 
ployed upon, and the maintenance of the 
w'orkmeii wlio employ them. Land, how^ever 
improved, will yield no revenue without a cir- 
culating capital, wdiich maintains the labourers 
who cultivate and collect its produce. 

To maintain and augment the stock which 
may be reserved for immediate consumption, 
is the sole end and purpose botn of the fixed 
and circulating capitals. It is this stock which 
feeds, clothes, and lodges the people. I'heir 
riches or poverty depend upon the abundant 
or sparing supplies which those two capitals 
can afibrd to the stock reserved for immediate 
consumption. 

So great a part of the circulating capital 
being continually withdrawn from it, in order 
to be placed in the other two brandies of tlie 
general stock of the society, it must in its 
turn require continual supplies without which 
it w^ould soon cease to exist. These supplies 
are principally drawn from three sources ; the 
produce of land, of mines, and of fisheries. 
These afford continual supplies of provisions 
and materials, of which part is afterwards 
wrought up into finished W'ork and by wliich 
are replaced the provisions, materials, and 
finished work, continually withdrawn from 
the circulating capital. From mines, too, is 
drawn what is necessary for maintaining and 
augmenting that part of it which consists in 
money. For though, in the ordinary course 
of business, this part is not, like the other 
three, necessarily withdrawal from it, in order 
to be ])lace(i in the other tw'o branches of the 
general stock of the society, it must, however, 
like all other things, be w'asted and w'orn out 
at last, and sometimes, too, be either lost or 
sent abroad, and must, therefore, require con- 
tinual, though no doubt much smaller, sup- 
plies. 

Lands, mines, and fisheries, require all 
both a fixed and circulating capital to culti- 
vate them ; and their produce replaces, with a 
profit not only those capitals, but all the 
otliers in the society. Thus the farmer annu- 
ally replaces to the manufacturer the provi- 
sions W'hich he had consumed, and the mate- 
rials which he had wn*ought up the year be- 
fore; and the manufacturer replaces to the 
farmer the finished w'ork wliich he had w^asted 
and w'orn out in the same time. This is the 
real exchange that is annually made betw'cen 
those two orders of people, though it seldom 
happens that the rude produce of the one, and 
the manufactured produce of the other, are 
directly bartered for one another ; because it 
seldom happens that the farmer sells bis corn 
and his cattle, his flax and his wool, to the 
very same person of whom he cluises to pur- 
' chase the clothes, furniture, and instrumenT* 
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of trade, which he wants. He sells, therefore, 
his rude produce for money, with which he 
can purchase, wherever it is to be had, the 
manufactured produce ho has occasion for. 
Land even replaces, in part at least, the capi- 
tals with which fisheries and mines are culti- 
vated, It is the produce of land which draws 
the fisli from the waters ; and it is the produce 
of the surface of the earth which extracts the 
minerals from its bowels. 

The pioducG of land, mines, and fisheries, 
when their natural fertility is equal, is in pro- 
portion to the extent and proper application of 
die capitals employed about them. When the 
capitals are equal, and ecjually well applied, it 
is in proportion io their natural fertility. 

In all countries where there is a tolerable 
security, every man of common understanding 
will endeavour to employ whatever stock he 
can command, in procuring either present en- 
joyment or future profit. If it is employed 
in procuring present enjoyment, it is a stock 
reserved for immediate consumption. If it Is 
employed in procuring future profit, it must 
procure this profit either by staying with him, 
or by going from him. In the one case it is 
a fixed, in the other it is a circulating capital, 
A man must be perfectly crazy, who, where 
there is a tolerable security, does not employ 
all the stock which he commands, whether it 
be his ow n, or borrowed of other people, in 
some one or other of those three ways. 

In those unfortunate countries, indeed, 
where men are continually afraid of the vio- 
lence of their superiors, tliey frequently bury 
or conceal a great part of tlieir stock, in or- 
der to have it always at hand to carry with 
them to some place of safety, in case of their 
being threatened with any of those disasters 
to which they consider themselves at all times 
exposed. This is said to be a common prac- 
tice in Turkey, in Indostan, and, I believe, in 
most other governments of Asia. It seems to 
hui e been a common practice among our an- 
cestors during the violence of the feudal go- 
vernment. Treasure-trove as, in these times, 
considered as no contemptible pait of the re- 
venue of the greatest sovereigns in Europe. 
It consisted in such treasure as was found 
concealed in the earth, and to wiiich no parti- 
cular person could prove any right. This was 
regarded, in those times, as so important an 
object, that it was always considered as belong- 
ing to the sovereign, and neither to tlie 
finder nor to the proprietor of the land, unless 
the right to it had been conveyed to the latter 
by an express clause in his charter. It was 
put upon the same footing with gold and sil- 
ver mines, w’hich, without a special clause in 
the charter, were never supposed to be com- 
prehended in the general grant of the lands, 
though mines of lead, copper, tin, and coal 
were, as things of smaller consequence. 

Note 15, 
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CHAP II. 

OP MONEY, CONSIDERED AS A PAIlTKX'I.AIl 

BRANCH OF THE GENERAL STOCK OF THE 

SOCIETY, OR OF THE EXPENSE OF MAIN- 
TAINING THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 

It has been shown in the First Book, that the 
price of the greater part of commodities re- 
solves itself into three parts, of which one pays 
the wages of the labour, another the profits of 
the stock, and a third the rent of the land 
which had been employed in producing and 
bringing them to market ; that there are, in- 
deed, some commodities of which the price is 
made up of two of those parts only, the W'ages 
of labour, and the profits of stock j and a very 
few in w'bich it consists altogether in one, the 
wages of labour ; but that the price of evei’y 
commodity necessarily resolves itself into 
some one or other, or all, of those three parts; 
every part of it which goes neither to rent nor 
to W'ages, being necessarily profit to some- 
body. 

Since this is the case, it has been observed^ 
with regard to every particular commodity, 
taken separately, it must be so W'ith regard to 
all the commodities which compose the whole 
annual produce of tiic land and labour of 
every country, taken complexly. The whole 
price or exchangeable value of that annual 
produce must resolve itself into the same three 
parts, and be parcelled out among the diffe- 
rent inhabitants of the country, either as the 
wages of their labour, the profits of their 
stock, or the rent of their land. 

But though the w'hole value of the annual 
produce of the land and labour of every coun- 
try, is thus divided among, and constitutes a 
revenue to, its different inhabitants ; yet, as in 
the rent of a private estate, we distinguish be- 
tween the gross rent and the neat rent, so may 
w'e likewise in the revenue of all the inhabi- 
tants of a great country. 

The gross rent of a private estate compre- 
hends whatever is paid by the farmer; the 
neat rent, wnat remains free to the land- 
lord, after deducting the expense of manage- 
ment, of repairs, and all other necessary 
charges; or what, without hurting his estate, 
he can afford to place in his stock reserved for 
immediate consumption, or to spend upon his 
table, equipage, the ornaments of bis house 
and furniture, his jirivate enjoyments and 
amusements. His real wealth is in propor- 
tion, not to 111.} gross, but to his neat rent. 

The gross revenue of all tlie inhabitants 
of a great country comprehends the whole 
annual produce of their land and labour ; 
the neat revenue, what remains free to tl.'em, 
after deducting the expense of maintaining, 
first, their fiixed, and, secondly, their circulat- 
iing capital, or what, w'ithout encroaching up- 
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on their capital, they can place in their stock re- 
served for isnmediate consumption, or spend up- 
on their subsistence, conveniencies, and amuse- 
ments, Their real wealth, too, is in propor- 
tion, not to their gross, but to their neat revenue. 

The whole expense of maintaining the fixed 
capital must evidently be excluded from the 
neat revenue of the society. Neither the ma- 
terials necessary for supporting their useful 
machines and instruments of trade, their pio- 
fitable buildings, &c. nor the produce of the 
labour necessary for fashioning those materials 
into the pioper form, can ever make any part 
of it. ^Hie price of that labour may indeed 
make a part of it; as the workmen so em- 
ployed may place the whole value of their 
'vages in their stock reserved for immediate 
consumption. But in other sorts of labour, 
both the price and the produce go to this stock ; 
the price to that of the workmen, the produce 
to that of other people, whose subsistence, con- ! 
veniencies, and amusements, aie augmented ; 
by the labour of those woikmen. 

The intention of the fixed capital is to in- 
crease the productive powers of labour, or to 
enable the same number of labourers to per- 
foiin a much greater quantity of work. In a 
farm where all the necessary buildings, fences, 
drains, communications, &c, are in the most 
perfect good order, the same number of la- 
bourers and labouring cattle will raise a much 
greater produce, than in one of equal extent 
and equally good ground, but not farnibhe<l 
with equal conveniencies. In manufactures, 
the same number of hands, assisted with the 
best machinery, will work up a much greater 
quantity of goods than with more imperfect 
instruments of trade. Tlie expense which is 
pi Opel ly laid out upon a fixed capital of any 
kind, is always repaid with great profit, and 
increases the annual produce by a much gi eater 
value tliaii that of the suppoit which such im- 
piovements require. This support, however, 
still lequires a certain portion of that produce. 
A ceitain quantity of materials, and the la- 
bour of a certain number of w'oikmen, both 
of which might have been immediately em- 
ployed to augment the food, clothing, and 
lodging, the subsistence and conveniencies of 
the society, are thus diverted to another em- 
ployment, highly advantageous indeed, but still 
different ft om this one. It is upon this ac- 
count that all such improvements in mechan- 
ics, as enable tlie same number of woikmen to 
perform an equal quantity of woik with 
cheaper and simpler machinery than had been 
usual before, are always regal ded as advanta- 
geous to every society. A ceitain quantity of 
materials, and the labour of a certain number 
of workmen, which had before been employed 
in supporting a more complex and expensive 
machinery, can afterwards be applied to aug- 
ment the quantity of work which that or any 
other machinery is useful only for pei forming. 
The undertaker of some great manufactoryi 
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who employs a thousand a-year in the main- 
tenance of his machinery, if he can i educe 
this expense to five hundred, will naturally 
employ the other five hundred in purchasing 
an additional quantity of materials, to be 
wrought up by an additional number of work- 
men, llie quantity of that work, therefore, 
which his machinery was useful only for per- 
forming, will naturally be augmented, and 
with it all the advantage and conveniency 
which the society can derive from that work. 

The expense of maintaining the fixed capi- 
tal in a great country, may very properly be 
compared to that of repairs in a private estate. 
The expense of repairs may frequently be ne- 
cessary for supporting the produce of the es- 
tate, and consequently both the gross and the 
neat rent of the landlord. When by a more 
proper direction, however, it can be dimi- 
nished without occasioning any diminution of 
produce, the gross rent remains at least the 
same as before, and the neat rent is necessari- 
ly augmented. 

But though the whole expense of maintain- 
ing the fixed capital is thus necessarily ex- 
cluded from the neat revenue of the society, it 
is not the same case with that of maintaining 
the circulating capital. Of the four parts of 
which this latter capital is composed, mone}, 
provisions, materials, and finished work, the 
three last, it has already been observed, are 
regularly withdrawn from it, and placed ei- 
ther in the fixed capital of the society, or in 
their stock reserved for immediate consump- 
tion, Whatever portion of those consumable 
goods is not employed in maintaining the for- 
mer, goes all to the latter, and makes a part of 
the neat revenue of the society. The mainte- 
nance of those three parts of the circulating 
capital, therefore, withdraws no portion of the 
annual produce from the neat revenue of the 
society, besides what is necessary for main- 
taining the fixed capital. 

The circulating capital of a sodety is in this 
respect different fioin that of an individual. 
That of an individual is totally excluded from 
making any part of his neat revenue, wliich 
must consist altogether in his profits. But 
though the circulating capital of every indivi- 
dual makes a part of that of the society to 
which he belongs, it is not upon that account 
totally excluded from making a part likewise 
of their neat revenue. Tliough the whole 
goods in a merchant’s shop must by no means 
be placed in his own stock reserved for imme- 
diate consumption, they may in that of other 
people, who, from a revenue derived from 
other funds, may regularly replace their va- 
lue to him, together with its profits, without 
occasioning any diminution either of his capi- 
tal or of theirs. 

Money, therefore, is the only part ot the cir- 
culating capital of a society, of which the 
maintenance can occasion any diminution in 
j their neat reveime 
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I'he fixed capital, and that part of the cir- 
mlating capital which consists in money, so 
far as they affect the revenue of the society. 
Dear a very gieat resemblance to one another. 

Fiist, as those machines and instruments of 
trade, &c. require a certain expense, first to 
erect them, and afterwaids to suppoit them, 
both which expenses, though they make a 
p.irt of the gross, aic deductions from the neat 
revenue of the society ; so the stock of mority 
which cii dilates in any country must require 
a ceitain expense, first to collect it, and after- 
wards to support it; both which expenses, 
though they make a part of the gross, are, in 
the same rnannei, deductions fiom the neat 
revenue of the society. A certain quantity of 
very valuable materials, gold and silver, and 
of very curious labour, instead of augmenting 
the stock reserved for immediate consumption, 
the subsistence, conveniencies, and amusements 
of individuals, is employed in supporting that 
great but expensive instrument of commeicc, 
by means of which every individual in the so- 
ciety has his subsistence, conveniencies, and 
amusements, regularly distributed to him in 
tlieir proper proport mns. 

Secondly, as the machines and instruments 
of tiade, ^c. which compose tlic fixed capital 
either of an individual or of a societj, make 
no part either of the gross or of the neat re- 
venue of either; so money, by means of winch 
the whole revenue of the society is regularly 
distiihuteci among all its diHeient membcis, 
makes itself no part of that revenue. The 
great wheel of circulation is altogether difle- 
rent fiom the goods wdiicli are circulated by 
means of it. The revenue of the society con- 
sists altogethei in those goods, and not in the 
wheel w Inch cii ciilates them, i n computing ei- 
ther the gross or the neat revenue of any socie- 
ty, vve must ahvays, from the whole annual cir- 
culation of money and goods, deduct the whole 
value of the money, of which not a single 
farthing can over make any part of either. 

It is the ambiguity of language only which 
can make this proposition appear eithei doubt- 
ful or paradoxical. When properly explained 
and understood, it is almost self-evident. 

When vve talk of any particular sum of 
money, we sometimes mean nothing but the 
metal pieces of which it is composed, and 
sometimes we include in our meaning some 
obscure reference to the goods which can be 
had in exchange for it, or to the power of pur- 
chasing which the possession of it conveys. 
Thus, w^hen we say that the circulating money 
of England has been computed at eighteen 
millions, we mean only to expiess the amount 
of the metal pieces, which some vvriters have 
computed, or rather have supposed, to circu- 
late in that country. But when we say that a 
man is worth fifty or a hundrea pounds a-year, 
we mean commonly to express, not only the 
amount of the metal pieces which are annual- 
ly paid to turn, but the value of the goods 
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which he can annually purchase or consume, 
v\e mean commonly to assertain what is oi 
ought to be his way of living, or the quantit}) 
and (juality of the necessaries and convenien- 
cies of life in which he can with propiiety in- 
dulge himself. 

When, by any paiticular sum of money, 
we mean not only to expiess the amount of 
the metal pieces of which it is composed, but 
to include in its signification some obscure re- 
ference to the goods which can be had in ex- 
change for them, the w'ealth or revenue wdiicli 
it in this case denotes, is equal only to one of 
the two values which are thus intimated some- 
w hat ambiguously by (lie same word, and to the 
latter more piopeily than to the former, to the 
money’s vvortli moi e properly than to the money. 

Thus, if a guinea be the weekly pension of 
a particulai person, he can in the course of 
the week purchase with it a certain quantity of 
subsistence, conveniencies, and amusements. 
In propoition as this quantity is great or 
small, so are his real riches, his real weekly 
revenue. His weekly revenue isceitainly not 
equal both to the guinea and to what can he 
pui chased with it, but only to one or other of 
those two eipial values, and to the latter more 
properly tlian to the former, to the guinea’s 
worth rathei than to the guinea. 

If the pension of such a person vias paid 
to him, not in gold, but in a weekly hill for a 
guinea, his revenue surely would not so pro- 
perly consist in the piece of paper, as in 
vvhat he (ould get for it. A guinea may be 
considered as a bill for d certain (juantity of 
necessaiics and conveniencies upon all the 
tradesmen in the neighbourhood The reve- 
nue of the person to whom it is paid, does not 
so properly consist in the piece of gold, as in 
what he can get for it, or in what he can ex- 
change it for. If it could be exclumged for 
nothing, it would, like a bill upon a bankrupt, 
be of no inoie value than the most useless 
piece of paper. 

Though the weekly or yearly revenue of all 
the different inhalntints of any country, in tlie 
same manner, may be, and in reality fieqiient- 
ly is, paid to them in money, their real riches, 
hovvever, the real vveekly or ycaily revenue of 
all of them taken together, must always be 
great or small, in proportion to the quantity 
of consumable goods which they can all of 
them purchase with this money. The whole 
revenue of all of them taken together is evi- 
dently not equal to both the money and tfie 
consumable goods, but only to one or other of 
tliose two values, and to the latter more pio- 
perly than to the farmer. 

Though we frequently, therefore, express a 
person’s revenue Ly tlie metal pieces which are 
annually paid to him, it is because tlie amount 
of those pieces regulates the extent of hia 
power of purchasing, or the value of tlie goods 
which he can annually afford to consume 
We still consider hia revenue as consisting In 
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tins power of purchasing or consuming, and 
not in the pieces w’-hich convey it. 

But if this is sufficiently evident, even with 
regard to an individual, it is still more so with 
regaul to a society. The amount of the me* 
tal pieces whicli are annually paid to an indi- 
vidual, is often precisely equal to his revenue, 
and is upon that account the shortest and best 
expression of its value. But the amount of 
the metal pieces which circulate in a society, 
can never be equal to the revenue of all its 
members. As the same guinea which pays 
the weekly pension of one man to-day, may 
pay that of another to-morrow, and that of a 
third the day thereafter, tlie amount of the 
metal pieces which annually circulate in any 
country, must always be of much less value 
than the whole money pensions annually paid 
v/ith them. But the power of purchasing, or 
the goods which can successively be bought 
with the whole of those money pensions, as 
they are successively paid, must always be pre- 
cisely of the same value w'ith those pensions * 
as must likewise be the revenue of the differ- 
ent persons to whom they are paid. That re- 
venue, therefore, cannot consist in tliose metal 
pieces, of which the amount is so much infe- 
lior to its value, but in the power of purchas- 
ing, in the goods which can successively be 
bought with them as they circulate from hand 
to hand. 

Money, therefore, the great wheel of cir- 
culation, the great instrument of commerce, 
like all other instruments of trade, though it 
makes a part, and a very valuable part, of the 
capital, makes no part of the revenue of the 
society to which it belongs ; and though the 
metal pieces of which it is composed, in the 
course of their annual cii dilation, distribute 
to every man the revenue which properly be- 
longs to him, they make tlicinsehes nopaitof 
that revenue. 

Thirdly, and lastly, the machines and in- 
struments of tiade, ^c. which compose the 
fixed capital, bear this further resemblance to 
that part of the circulating capital wdiich con- 
sists in money; that as every saving in the 
expense of erecting and suppoiting those ma- 
chines, which does not diminish the lutroduc- 
tive powers of labour, is an improvement of 
tlie neat revenue ol* the society ; so every sav- 
ing in the expense of collecting and support- 
ing that part of the circulating capital which 
consists in money is an improvement of ex- 
actly tlie same kind. 

It is sufficiently obvious, and it has partly, 
too, been explained already, in what manner 
every saving in the expense of supporting the 
fixed capital is an improvement of tlie neat 
revenue of the society. The whole capital of 
the undertaker of every work is necessarily 
divided between his fixed and his circulating 
capital. While his wdiole capital remains the 
same, tlie smaller the one part, the greater 
must necessarily be the other# It is the cir- 
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culating capital which furnishes the materials 
and wages of labour, and puts industry intc 
motion. Every saving, therefore, in the ex- 
pense of maintaining the fixed capital, w'hich 
does not diminish the productive powers of 
labour, must increase the fund which puts in . 
dustry into motion, and consequently the an- 
nual produce of land and labour, the real re- 
venue of every society. 

The substitution of paper in the room of 
gold and silver money, leplaces a very expen- 
sive instrument of commerce with one much 
less costly, and sometimes equally convenient. 
Circulation comes to be carried on by a new 
wheel, which it costs less both to erect and to 
maintain than the old one. But in what man 
ner this operation is performed, and in what 
manner it tends to increase either the gross or 
the neat revenue of the society, is not altogc- 
tber so obvious, and may therefore require 
some further explication. 

There are several different sorts of papei 
money ; but the circulating notes of banks 
and bankers are the species wdiich is best 
knovvn, and which seems best adapted for this 
puipose. 

When the people of any particular country 
have such confidence in the fortune, probity, 
and prudence of a particular banker, as to be- 
Ueve that he is always ready to pay upon de- 
mand such of his promissory notes as are likelj 
to be at any time presented to liim, those notes 
come to have tlie same cuirency as gold and 
silver money, from tlie confidence that such 
money can at any time be had for them. 

A particular banker lends among his cus- 
tomers his own promissory notes, to the ex- 
tent, we shall suppose, of a hundred thousand 
pounds. As those notes serve all the purposes 
of money, his debtors pay him the same intc- 
lestasif he had lent them so much money. 
This interest is the source of bis gain. Though 
some of those notes, are continually coming 
back upon him for payment, pait of them 
continue to circulate for months and years to- 
gether. Though he has generally in cii dila- 
tion, therefore, notes to the extent of a him- 
dred thousand pounds, twenty thousand pounds 
in gold and silver may, frequently, be a suffi- 
cient provision for answeiing occasional de- 
mands. By this operation, therefore, twenty 
thousand pounds in gold and silver perform 
all the functions which a hundred thousand 
could otheiwise have performed. The same 
exchanges may be made, tlie same quantity of 
consumable goods may be circulated and dis- 
tributed to their proper consumers, by means 
of his promissory notes, to the value of a hun- 
dred thousand pounds, as by an equal value 
of gold and silver money. Eighty thousand 
pounds gold and silver, therefore, can in 
this manner be spared from the circulation of 
the country ; and if different operations of the 
the same kind should, at the same time, be 
carried on by many different batiks and bank* 
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ers, t!ie whole clrcuLitton may thu» be con- 
cocted With a fifth part only of the gold and 
silver which would otherwise have been requi- 
alte. 

Let us suppose, for example, that the whole 
circulating money of some particular country 
amounted, at a particular time, to one million 
sterling, that sum being then sulTicient for 
circulating the whole annual produce of tlieir 
land and labour ; let us suppose, too, that 
some time thereafter, dillereut banks and 
bankers issued promissoiy notes payable to 
the beaier, to tlie extent of one million, re- 
serving in their difierent coffers tw'o hundrett 
thousand pounds for answeiing occasional de- 
mands ; there would remain, therefore, in cir* 
dilation, eight hundred thousand pounds in 
gold and silver, and a million of bank noto**, 
or eighteen hundred thousand pounds of pa- 
per and money together. But the annual pro- 
duce of the land and labour of the country 
had before required only one million to cir- 
culate and distriliute it to its proper consum- 
ers, and that annual produce cannot be im- 
mediately augmented by those operations of 
banking. One million, therefore, will be suf- 
ficient to circulate it after them. The goods 
to be bought and sold being precisely the same 
as before, the same quantity of money wall ''le 
sufficient for buying and selling them. The 
channel of circulation, if I may be allow'ed 
such an expression, will remain precisely the 
same as before. One million we have sup- 
posed sufficient to fill that channel. What- 
ever, therefore, is poured into it beyond tliis 
sum, cannot run into it, but must overflow. 
One million eight hundred iliousand pounds 
are poured into it. Eight hundred thousand 
pounds, therefore, must overflow', that sum 
being over and above what can be employed 
in the circulation of the country. But tliough 
this sum cannot be employed at home, it is 
too valuable to be allowed to lie idle. It will, 
therefore, be sent abroad, in order to seek that 
profitable employment w hich it cannot find at 
home. But the paper cannot go abroad ; be- 
cause at a distance fiom the banks which issue 
it, and from tlie country in wdiicli pajment of 
it can be exacted by law% it will not be ic- 
ceived in common payments. Gold and sil- 
ver, therefore, to the amount of eight hun- 
dred thousand pounds, will be sent abroad, 
and the channel of home circulation will re- 
main filled with a million of paper instead of 
a million of those metals which filled it be- 
fore. 

But though so great a quantity of gold and 
silver is thus sent abroad, w'e mu'-t not ima- 
gine that it is seat abroad for nothing, or that 
its proprietors make a present of it to foreign 
nations. They will exchange it foreign 
goods of some kind or another, in order to 
supply the consumption either of some other 
foreign country, or of their own* 

If they employ it in purchasing goods in 
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one foreign country, in order to supply the 
consumption of another, or in w'hat is called 
the carrying trade, w'hatever profit they make 
will be in addition to the neat revenue oftheii 
own country. It is like a new fund, created 
for carrying on a new trade; domestic Imsi- 
ness being now transacted by paper, arnl the 
gold and silver being converted into a fund 
for this new trade. 

If tliey employ it in purchasing foreign 
goods for home consirmptiDn, they may either, 
first, purchase such goods as are likely to be 
consumed by idle people, who pioduce no- 
thing, such as foreign wines, foreign silks, 
&c . ; or, secondly, they may purchase an ad- 
ditional stock of materials, tools, and provi- 
sions, in order to maintain and employ an ad- 
ditional number of industrious people, who 
reproduce, with a profit, the value of their 
annual consumption. 

So far as it is employed in the first way, it 
promotes prodigality, increases expense and 
consumption, without increasing production, 
or establishing any permanent fund for sup- 
porting that expense, and is in every respect 
imrtful to the society. 

So far as it is employed in the second way, 
it promotes industry ; and though it increases 
the consumption of the society, it provides a 
permanent fund for supporting that consump- 
tion ; the people who consume repioducing, 
witli a jirofit, tlie whole value of their annual 
consumption. Tlie gross revenue of the so- 
ciety, the annual produce of their land and 
labour, is inerea-.ed by the whole value which 
the labour of those w orkmen adds to the ma- 
tciials upon vvliich they are employed, and 
their neat revenue by what remains of this va- 
lue, after deducting what is necessary for 
supporting the tools and instruments of their 
trade. 

That tlie greater paat of the gold and silver 
which being forced abroad by those opera- 
tions of hanking, is employed in purchasing 
foreign goods for home consumption, is, and 
must be, employed in purchasing those of this 
second kind, seems not only piobahle, but al- 
most unavoidable. Though some particu- 
lar men may sometimes increase their expense 
very tonsiderahly, though their revenue does 
not increase at all, we may he assured that 
no class or order of men ever does so; be- 
cause, thougli the prnici})les of common pru- 
dence do not always govern the conduct ol 
every individual, they always influence that of 
the majority of every class or older. But the 
revenue of idle people, considered as a class 
or order, cannot, in the smallest degree, be 
increased by those operations of banking. 
Their expense in general, tlicrefore, cannot 
be much increased by them, though that of a 
few individuals among them may, and in 
reality sometimes is. The demand of idle 
people, therefore, for foreign goods, being die 
same, or very nearly the same ar* beforoi a 
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very small part of the money which, being 
forced abroad by those openrations of banking, 

IS employed in purchasing foreign goods for 
home consumption, is likely to be employed in 
purchasing those for their uae. The greater 
part of it will naturally be destined for the 
employment of industry, and not for the main- 
tenance of idleness. 

When we compute the quantity of industry 
winch the circulating capital of any society 
can employ, we must always have regard to 
those parts of it only which consist in provi- 
sions, materials, and finished work ; the other, 
which consists in money, and which serves 
only to circulate those three, must always be 
deducted. In order to put industry into mo- 
tion, three things are requisite ; materials to 
work upon, tools to work with, and the wages 
or recompence for the sake of which the work 
is done. Money is neither a material to work 
upon, nor a tool to work with j and though 
the wages of the workman are commonly paid 
to him in money, his real revenue, like 
that of all other men, consists, not in the mo- 
ney, but in the money’s worth ; not in tlie 
metal pieces, but in what can be got for 
them. 

The quantity of industry which any capital 
can employ, must evidently be equal to the 
number of workmen whom it can supply with 
materials, tools, and a maintenance suitable to 
the nature of tlie work. Money may be re- 
quisite for purchasing the materials and tools 
of the work, as well as the maintenance of the 
workmen j but the quantity of industry wdiich 
the whole capital can employ, is certainly not 
equal both to the money which purchases, and 
to the materials, tools, and maintenance, which 
are purchased with it, but only to one or other 
of those two values, and to the latter more 
properly tlian to the former. 

When paper is substituted in the room of 
gold and silver money, tlie quantity of the ma- 
terials, tools, and maintenance, which the whole 
circulating capital can supply, may be increased 
by the whole value of gold and silver which 
used to be employed in purchasing them. The 
whole value of the great wheel of circulation 
and distribution is added to the goods which 
are circulated and distributed by means of it. 
The operation, in some measure, resembles 
that of the undertaker of some great work, 
who, in consequence of some improvement in 
medianics, takes down his old machinery, and 
adds the difierence between its price and that 
of the new to his circulating capital, to the 
fund from which he furnishes materials ana 
wages to his workmen. 

What is the proportion which the circulat- 
ing money of any country bears to the whole 
value of the annual produce circulated by 
means of it, it is perhaps impossible to deter- 
mine. It has been computed by different au- 
thors at a fifth, at a tenth, at a twentieth, and 
at a thirtieth, part of that value, But how 
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small soever the proportion -which the circulat- 
ing money may bear to the whole value of 
the annual produce, as but a part, and fre- 
quently but a small part, of that produce, is 
ever destined for the maintenance of indus- 
try, it must always bear a very considerable 
proportion to that part. W^hen, therefore, by 
the substh ution of paper, the gold and silvei 
necessary for circulation is reduced to, per- 
haps, a fifth part of the former quantity, if 
the value of only the greater part of the 
other four-fifths be added to the funds which 
are destined for the maintenance of indus- 
try, it must make a very considerable ad- 
dition to the quantity of tliat industry, and, 
consequently, to the value of the annual pro- 
duce of land and labour. 

An operation of this kind has, within these 
five-and-tweiity or thirty years, been perform- 
ed in Scotland, by the erection of new bank- 
ing companies in almost every considerabk 
town, and even in some country villages. 
The effects of it have been precisely tliose 
above described. The business of the country 
is almost entirely carried on by means of the 
paper of those different banking companies, 
with which purchases and payments of all 
kinds are commonly made. Silver very sel- 
dom appears, except in tlie change of a twenty 
shilling bank note, and gold still seldomer. 
But though the conduct of all those different 
companies has not been unexceptionable, and 
has accordingly required an act of parliament 
to regulate it, the country, notwithstanding, 
has ev idmitly derived great benefit from their 
trade, i have heard it asserted, that the trade 
of the city of Glasgow doubled in about fif- 
teen years after tlie first erection of the banks 
there; and that the trade of Scotland has 
more than quadrupled since the first erection 
of the two public banks at Edinburgh; of 
which the one, called the Bank of Scotland, 
was established by act of parliament in 1695, 
and tlie other, called the Royal Bank, by loyal 
charter in 1727. Whether the trade, eithei 
of Scotland in general, or of the city of Glas- 
gow in particular, has really increased in so 
great a proportion, during so shoit a period, 1 
do not pretend to know. If either of them has 
increased in this proportion, it seems to be an 
effect too great to be accounted for by the sole 
operation of this cause. That the trade and 
industry of Scotland, however, have increased 
very considerably during this period, and that 
the banks have contributed a good deal to this 
increase, cannot be doubted. 

The value of the silver money which circu- 
lated in Scotland before the Union in 1 707, and 
which, immediately after it, was brought into 
the bank of Scotland, in order to be recoined^ 
amounted to £411, 117: 10: 9 sterling. No 
account has been got of the gold coin ; but it 
appears frotn the ancient accounts of the mint 
of Scotland, that the value of the gold annu- 
ally coined somewhat exceeded that of the sii- 
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vei\ There were a good many people, too, 
upon tin*; occasion, who, from a diffidence of 
repayment, did not bring their silver into the 
Bank of Scotland j and there %vas, besides, 
some Englisii coin, which was not called in. 
The whole value of the gold and silver, there- 
fore, which circulated in Scotland before the 
Union, cannot be estimated at less than a mil- 
lion sterling. It seems to have constituted 
almost the whole circulation of that country; 
for though the circulation of the Bank of 
Scotland, which had then no rival, was consi- 
derable, it seems to have made but a very 
small Iiart of the whole. In the present times, 
the whole circulation of Scotland cannot be 
estimated at less than two millions, of w^hich 
that part vhich consists in gold and silver, 
most probably, does not amount to half a mil- 
lion. But though the circulating gold and 
silver of Scotland have suflered so great a di- 
minution during this period, its real riches and 
prosperity do not appear to have suffered any. 
Its agriculture, manufactures, and trade, on 
tlie contrary, the annual produce of its land 
and labour, have evidently been augmented. 

It is chiefly by discounting bills of ex- 
change, that is., by advancing money upon them 
before they are due, that the greater part of 
banks and bankers issue their promis*?ory notes. 
They deduct always, upon whatever sum they 
advance, the legal interest till the bill shall be- 
come due. The payment of the bill, when it 
becomes due, replaces to the bank tlie value 
of what had been advanced, together with a 
clear profit of the interest. The banker, who 
advances to the merchant whose bill he dis- 
counts, not gold and silver, but his own pro- 
missory notes, baa the advantage of being able 
to discount to a greater amount by the whole 
value of his promissory notes, W'hich he finds, 
by experience, are commonly in circulation. 
He is thereby enabled to make his clear gain 
of interest on so much a larger sum. 

Tlie commerce of Scotland, w liich at pre- 
sent is not very great, was still more inconsi- 
derable when the two fiist banking companies 
were established ; and those companies w'ould 
have had but little tiade, had they confined 
their business to the discounting of hills of ex- 
chang'*. They invented, therefore, another 
method of isNuing their promissory notes ; by 
granting w^hat they call cash accounts, that is, 
by gi'ing credit, to the extent of a certain sum 
(tw'o or three tliousand pounds for example), 
to any individual wdio could procure two per- 
sors of undoubted credit and good landed es- 
tate to become surety for him, that whatever 
money should be advanced to him, wdthin the 
sum for w’hich the credit had been given, 
should be repaid upon demand, together with 
the legal interest. Credits of this kind are, 1 
bebeve, commonly granted by banks and 

*See Ruddiman’s Preface to Anderson’s Diplomata, 
Scotise. 


bankers in all different parts of the world 
Buc the easy terms upon which the Scotch 
banking companies accept of repayment are, 
so far as I know, peculiar to them, and have 
perhaps been the principal cause, both of the 
great trade of those companies, and of the be- 
nefit w'hich the country has received from it. 

Whoever has a credit of this kind with one 
of those companies, and borrows a thousand 
pounds upon it, for example, may repay this 
sum piece-meal, by tw'cnty and thirty pounds 
at a time, the company discounting a propor- 
tionable part of the interest of the great sum, 
fiom the day on which each of those small 
sums is paid in, till the w'hole be in this man- 
ner repaid. All merchants, therefore, and al- 
most all men of business, find it convenient to 
keep such cash accounts with them, and are 
thereby interested to promote the trade of 
those companies, by readily receiving their 
notes in all payments, and by encouraging all 
those with wdiom tliey have any influence to do 
the same. The banks, wdien their customers 
apply to them for money, generally advance it 
to them in their owm promissory notes. These 
the merchants pay aw'ay to the manufacturers 
for goods, the manufacturers to the farmers 
for materials and provisions, the farmers to 
tlieir landlords for rent ; the landlords repay 
them to the merchants for the conveniencies 
and luxuries with which they supply them, 
and the merchants again return them to the 
banks, in order to balance their cash accounts, 
or to replace what they may have borrowed of 
them ; and thus almost the whole money busi- 
ness of the country is transacted by means of 
them. Hence the great trade of those com- 
panies. 

By means of those cash accounts, every raei- 
chant C5in, without imprudence, carry on a 
greater trade than he otherwise could do. If 
there are two merchants, one in London and 
the other in Edinburgh, who employ equal 
stocks in the siime branch of trade, the Edin- 
burgh merchant can, without imprudence, 
carry on a greater trade, and give employment 
to a greater number of people, than the Lon- 
<lon merchaiiL The London merchant must 
alw'ays keep by him a considerable sum of 
mone), cither in his own coffers, or in those 
of his banker, who gives him no interest foi 
it, in order to answer the demands continually 
coming upon liim for payment of the goods 
v^hkii he purcha'.es upon credit. Let the or- 
dinary amount of this sum be supposed five 
hundred pounds; the value of the goods in his 
warehouse must always be less, by five hun- 
dred pounds, than it would have been, had he 
not been obliged to keep such a sum unem- 
ployed. Let us suppose that he generally dis- 
poses of his whole stock upon hand, or oi 
goods to the value of his whole slock upon 
hand, once in the year. By being obliged tc 
keep so great a sum unemployed, hemustseb 
in a year five hundred pounds w'ortb less good;: 
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than he might otherwise have done. His an- payment, to a mach greater extent ; the alarm 
nual profits must be less by all that he could which this would occasion necessarily increas- 
have made by the sale of five hundred pounds ing the run. 

worth more goods ; and the number of people Over and above the expenses which are corn- 
employed in preparing his goods for the mar- mon to every branch of trade, such as the ex- 
ket must be less by all those that five hundred pense of house-rent, the wages of servants, 
pounds more stock could have employed, clerks, accountants, &c. the expenses peculiar 
The merchant in Edinburgh, on the other to a bank consist chiefly in two articles : first, 
hand, keeps no money unemployed for an- in the expense of keeping at all times in its 
iwering such occasional demands. When coffers, for answering the occasional demands 
they actually come upon him, he satisfies them of the holders of its notes, a large sum of mo- 
from his cash account with the bank, and gra- ney, of which it loses the interest ; and, se- 
dually replaces the sum borrowed with the condly, in the expense of replenishing those 
money or paper which comes in from the oc- coffers as fast as they are emptied by answer- 
casional sales of his goods. With the same ing such occasional demands, 
stock, therefore, he can, without imprudence, A banking company which issues more pa- 
have at all times in his warehouse a larger per than can be employed in the circulation 
quantity of goods than the London merchant ; of the country, and of which the excess is con- 
and can thereby both make a greater profit tinually returning upon them for payment, 
nimself, and give constant employment to a ought to increase the quantity of gold and sil- 
greater number of industrious people who pre- ver which they keep at all times in their cof- 
pare those goods for the market. Hence the fers, not only in proportion to this excessive 
great benefit which the country has derived increase of their circulation, but in a much 
from this trade. greater proportion ; their notes returning up- 

Tlie facility of cliscountingbills of exchange, on them much faster tliaii in proportion to the 
it may be thought, indeed, gives the English excess of their quantity. Such a company, 
merchants a convenicncy equivalent to the cash therefore, ought to increase the first article ol 
accounts of tlie Scotch merchants. But the their ex])ense, not only in proportion to tin's 
Scotch merchants, it must be remembered, forced increase of their business, but in a much 
can discount their bills of exchange as easily greater proportion. 

as the English merchants ; and have, besides, The coffers of such a company, too, though 
the additional conveniency of their cash ac- they ought to be filled much fuller, yet must 
counts. empty themselves much faster than if their 

The wliole paper money of every kind which business was confined within more reasonable 
can easily circulate in any country, never can bounds, and must require not only a more vio- 
excced the value of the gold and silver, of lent, but a more constant and uninterrupted 
which it supplies the place, or which (the com- exertion of expense, in order to replenish them, 
merce being supposed the same) would circu- The coin, too, which is thus continually drawn 
late there, if there was no paper money. If in such large quantities from their coffers, 
twenty shilling notes, for example, are the cannot be employed in the circulation of tlie 
lowest paper money current in Scotland, the country. It comes in place of a paper which 
whole of that cun eiicy which can easily circu- is over and above wliat can be employed in 
late there, cannot exceed the sum of gold and that circulation, and is, therefore, over and a- 
silver which would be necessary for transact- bove what can be employed in it too. But as 
ing the annual exchanges of twenty shillings that coin will not be allowed to lie idle, it 
value and upwards usually transacted within must, in one shape or another, be sent abroad, 
that country. Should the circulating paper in order to find that profitable employment 
at any time exceed that sum, as the excess which it cannot find at home ; and this con- 
could neither be sent abroad nor be employed tinuai exportation of gold and silver, by en- 
in the circulation of the country, it must im- hanciiig the difficulty, must necessarily en- 
niediately return upon the banks, to be ex- hance still farther the expense of the bank, in 
changed for gold and silver. Many people finding new gold and silver in order to re- 
woiild immediately perceive that they had plenish those coffers, which empty themselves 
more of this paper than was necessary for so very rapidly. Such a company, therefore, 
transacting their business at home ; and as must in proportion to this forced increase of 
they could not send it abroad, they would im- their business, increase the second article of 
mediately demand payment for it from the tlieir expense still more than the first 
banks. When this superfluous paper was Let us suppose that all the paper of a par- 
converted into gold and silver, they could ea- ticular bank, which the circulation of tlie coun- 
sily find a use for it, by sending it abroad; try can easily absorb and employ, amounts ex- 
but they could find none while it remained in actly to forty thousand pounds, and that, for 
the shape of ptipef. There would immediate- answering occasional demands, this bank ir 
ly, therefore, be a run upon the banks to the oiiliged to keep at all times in its coflers ten 
whole extent of this superfluous paper, and if thousand pounds in gold and silver Should 
they tdiowed any diffirultv or backwardness in this bank attempt to circulate forty-four tbcai^ 
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and pounds, the four thousand pounds which 
are over and above what the eirculalton can 
easily absorb and employ, will return upon it 
almost AS fast as they are issued. For an- 
swering occasional demands, therefore, thfs 
bank ought to keep at all times in its coffers, 
not eleven thousand pounds only, but four- 
teen thousand pounds. It will thus gain no- 
tfiing by the interest of the four thousand 
pounds excessive circulation ; and it will lose 
the whole expense of continually collecting 
four thousand pounds in gold and silver, which 
will be continually going out of its coffers as 
fast as they are brought into them. 

Had every particular banking company al- 
ways understood and attended to its own par- 
ticular interest, the circulation never could 
have been oyerstocked with paper money. But 
every particular banking company has not al- 
ways understood or attended to its own parti- 
cular interest, and the circulation has frequent- 
ly been overstocked with paper money. 

By issuing too great a quantity of paper, of 
which the excess was continually returning, 
in order to be exchanged for gold and silver, 
the Bank of England was for many years to- 
gether obliged to coin gold to the extent of 
between eight hundred thousand pounds and 
a million a-year ; or, at an average, about 
eight hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 
For this great coinage, the bank (in conse- 
quence of the worn and degraded state into 
which the gold coin had fallen a few years 
ago) was frequently obliged to purchase gold 
bullion at the high price of four pounds an 
ounce, which it soon after issued in coin at 
L.3 ; 17 : 10 V an ounce, losing in this man- 
ner between two and a half and three per 
cent, upon the coinage of so very large a sum. 
Though the bank, therefore, paid no seignor- 
age, though the government was properly at 
the expense of this coinage, this liberality of 
government did not prevent altogether the ex- 
pense of the bank. 

The Scotch banks, in consequence of an ex • 
cess of the same kind, were all obliged to em- 
ploy constantly agents at London to collect 
money for them, at an expense which was sel- 
ilom below one and a half or two per cent. 
This money was sent down by the waggon, 
and Insured by the carriers at an additional ex- 
pense of three quarters per cent, or fifteen 
shillings on the hundred pounds. Those a- 
gents were not always able to replenish tlie 
coffers of their employers so fast as they w’ere 
emptied. In this case, the resource of the 
banks was, to draw upon their correspondents 
in London bills of exchange, to the extent of 
the sum which they wanted. When those 
correspondents afterwards drew upon them 
for the payment of this sum, togetlier with 
the interest and commission, some of tliose 
banks, from the distress into which their ex- 
cessive circulation had thrown them, had some- ! 
tameb no other means of satisfying this draught, 
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but by drawing a second set of bills, either 
upon the same, or upon some other correspon. 
dents in London ; and the same sum, or ra- 
ther bills for the same sum, would in this 
manner make sometimes more than two or 
three journeys ; the debtor bank paying alw^ajs 
the interest and commission upon the whole 
accumulated sum. Even those Scotch banks 
which never distinguished themselves by their 
extreme imprudence, were sometimes obliged 
to employ this ruinous resource. 

The gold coin which was paid out, either 
by the Bank of England or by the Scotch 
banks, in exchange for that part of their paper 
which was over and above what could be em- 
ployed in the circulation of the country, be- 
ing likewise over and above wdiat could be em- 
ployed in that circulation, was sometime^ sent 
abroad in the shape of coin, sometimes melted 
down and sent abroad in the shape of bullion, 
and sometimes melted down and sold to tlie 
Bank of England at the high price of four 
pounds an ounce. It was the newest, the 
heaviest, and tiie best pieces only, which were 
carefully picked out of the whole coin, and 
either sent abroad or melted dowm. At home, 
and while they remained in tlie sfiape of coin, 
those heavy pieces w’ere of no more value than 
the light ; but they were of more value abroad, 
or when melted down into bullion at home. 
The Bank of England, notw'ithstanding their 
great annual coinage, found, to their astonish- 
ment, that there was every year the same scar • 
city of coin as there had been the year before , 
and that, notwithstanding the great quantity 
of good and new coin which was every year 
issued from the bank, the state of the coin, 
instead of growing better and better, became 
every year worse and worse. Every year they 
found themselves under the necessity of coin, 
ing nearly the same quantity of gold as they 
had coined the year before ; and from the con- 
tinual rise in the price of gold bullion, in 
consequence of the continual w^earing and clip- 
ping of the coin, tfie expense of this great an- 
nual coinage became, every year, greater and 
greater. The Bank of England, it is to be 
observed, by supplying its own coffers wdtli 
coin, is indirectly obliged to supply the whole 
kingdom, into wdiich coin is continually flow- 
ing from tho e coffers in a great variety ot 
wavs. Whatever coin, therefore, was wanted 
to support this excessive circulation both ot 
Scotch and English paper money, wdiatever 
vacuities this excessive circulation occasioned 
in the necessary coin of the kingdom, the 
Bank of England was obliged to supply them. 
The Scotch banks, no doubt, paid all of them 
very dearly for their own imprudence and in- 
attention : but the Bank of England paid very 
dearly, not only for its own imprudence, but 
for the much greater imprutteoce of almost all 
the Scotch banks. 

The over-trading of some bold projectors 
in both parts of tne united kingdom, wn* the 
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original cause of this excessive circulation of' 
paper money. 

What a bank can with propriety advance to 
a merchant or undertaker of any kind, is not 
either the whole capital with w’hich he trades, 
or even any considerable part of that capital ; 
out that pait of it only which he would other- 
wise be obliged to keep by him unemployed 
and in ready money, for answering occasional 
demands. If the paper money which the bank 
advances never exceeds this value, it can never 
exceed the value of the gold and silver which 
would necessarily circulate in the country if 
there was no paper money ; it can never ex- 
ceed the quantity which the circulation of the 
country can easily absorb and employ. 

When a bank discounts to a merchant a 
real bill of exchange, drawn by a real credi- 
tor upon a real debtor, and which, as soon as 
it becomes due, is really paid by that debtor ; 
it only advances to him a part of the value 
which he would otherwise be obliged to keep 
by him unemployed and in ready money, for 
answering occasional demands. The payment 
of the bill, when it becomes due, replaces to 
the bank the value of what it had advanced, 
together with the interest. The coffers of the 
bank, so far as its dealings are confined to 
such customers, resemble a water-pond, from 
which, though a stream is continually running 
out, yet another is continually running in, 
fully equal to that which runs out ; so that, 
without any further care or attention, the 
pond keeps always equally, or very near equal- 
ly full. Little or no expense can ever be ne- 
cessary for replenishing the coffers of such a 
bank. 

A merchant, without over-trading, may fre- 
quently have occasion for a sum ofieady mo- 
ney, even when he has no bills to discount. 
When a bank, besides discounting liis bills, 
advances him likewise, upon such occasions, 
oUch sums upon his cash account, and accepts 
of a piece-meal repayment, as the money comes 
in from the occasional sale of his goods, up- 
on the easy terms of the banking companies 
of Scotland; it dispenses him entirely from 
the necessity of keeping any part of his stock 
by him unemployed and in ready money for 
answering occasional demands. When such 
demands actually come upon him, he can an- 
swer them sufficiently from his cash account. 
The bank, however, in dealing with such cus- 
tomers, ought to observe with great attention, 
whether, in the course of some short period 
(of four, five, six, or eight months, for ex- 
ample), the sum of the repayments which it 
commonly receives from tiiem, is, or is not, 
fully equal to that of the advances which it 
commonly makes to them. If, witliin the 
course of such short periods, tlie sum of die 
repayments from certain customers is, upon 
most occasions, fully equal to that of the ad- 
vances, it may safely continue to deal with 
sttbh customers. Tbouijh the stream vvMch 


is in this case continually running out from 
its coffers may be very large, that which k 
continually running into them must be at least 
equally large . so that, without any furtiier 
care or attention, those coffers are likely to be 
always equally or very near equally full, and 
scarce ever to require any extraordinary ex- 
pense to replenish them. If, on the contrary, 
the sum of the repayments from certain othci 
customers, falls commonly very much short ol 
the advances which it makes to them, it can* 
not with any safety continue to deal with such 
customers, at least if they continue to deal 
with it in this manner. The stream which is in 
this case continually running out from its cof- 
fers, is necessarily much larger than that which 
is continually running in ; so that, unless they 
are replenished by some great and continual 
effort of expense, those coffers must soon he 
exhausted altogether. 

The banking companies of Scotland, ac- 
cordingly, were for a long time very careful 
to require fiequent and regular repayments 
from all their customers, and did not care to 
deal with any person, whatever might be his 
fortune or credit, who did not make, what 
they called, frequent and regular operations 
w'lth them. By this attention, besides saving 
almost entirely the extraordinary expense of 
replenishing their coffers, they gained two o- 
ther very considerable advantages. 

First, by this attention they were enabled 
to make some tolerable judgment concerning 
the thriving or declining circumstances of their 
debtors, without being obliged to look out foi 
any other evidence besides what their own 
[books afforded them ; men being, for the most 
part, either regular or irregular in their repay- 
ments, according as their circumstances are 
either thriving or declining. A private man 
who lends out his money to perhaps half a 
dozen or a dozen of debtors, may, either b} 
himself or his agents, observe and inquire both 
constantly and carefully into the conduct and 
situation of each of them. But a banking 
company, which lends money to perhaps five 
hundred different people, and of which the 
attention is continually occupied by objects of 
a very different kind, can have no regular in- 
formation concerning the conduct and circum- 
stances of the greater part of its debtors, be- 
yond what its own books afford it. In re- 
quiring frequent and regular repayments from 
all their customers, the banking companies 
of Scotland had probably tliis advantage in 
view. 

Secondly, by this attention they secured 
themselves from the possibility of issuing more 
paper money than wdiat the circulation of the 
country could easily absorb and employ. When 
they observed, tliat within moderate periods 
of time» the repayments of a particular cus- 
tomer were, upon most fwjcasions, fully equal 
to fhe advances which tliey had made lo him, 
they might be assured that the paper money 
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which they !iad advanced to him had not, at 
any time, exceeded the quantity of gold and 
silver which he would otherwise have been 
obliged to keep by him for answering occa- 
sional demands; and that, consequently, the 
paper money, which they had circulated by 
his means, had not at any time exceeded the 
quantity of gold and silver which would have 
circulated in the country, had there been no 
paper money. The frequency, regularity, and 
amount of his repayments, would sufficiently 
demonstrate that the amount of their ad- 
vances had at no time exceeded that part of 
his capital which he would otherwise have 
been obliged to keep by him unemployed, and 
in ready money, for answering occasional de- 
mands; that is, for the purpose of keeping 
the rest of his capital in constant employment. 
It is this part of his capital only which, with- 
in moderate periods of time, is continually re- 
turning to every dealer in the shape of money, 
whether paper or coin, and continually going 
from him in the same shape. If the advances 
of the bank had commonly exceeded this part 
of lus capital, the ordinary amount of his re- 
payments could not, within moderate periods 
of time, have equalled the ordinary amount 
of its advances. The stream which, by means 
of his dealings, was continually running into 
the coffers of the bank, could not have been 
equal to the stream which, by means of the 
wme dealings was continually running out. 
Ihe advances of the bank paper, by exceed- 
ing the quantity of gold and silver which, had 
(here been no such advances, he would have 
i>een obliged to keep by him for answering oc- 
casional demands, might soon come to exceed 
the whole quantity of gold and silver which 
(the commerce being supposed the same) w’ould 
(lave circulated in the country, had there been 
no paper money; and, consequently, to ex- 
ceed the quantity which the circulation of the 
rountry could easily absorb and employ ; and 
the excess of this paper money would imme- 
diately have returned upon the l>ank, in or- 
der to be exchanged for gold and silver. Tiiis 
second advantage, though equally real, was 
not, perhaps, so well understood by all the 
different banking companies in Scotland as 
the first. 

When, partly by the conveniency of dis- 
counting bills, and partly by that of cash ac- 
counts, the creditable traders of any country 
can be dispensed from the necessity of keep- 
ing any part of tbeir stock by them unem- 
ployed, and in ready money, for answering 
occasional demands, they can reasonably ex- 
pect no farther assistance from banks and 
bankeis, who, when they ha\e gone tJms far, 
cannot, consistently with their own interest 
and safety, go farther. A bank cannot, con- 
sistently with its own interest, advance to a 
trader tlie whole, or even the greater part 
of the circulating capital with which he trades ; 
because, though that capital is continuallv re- 
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turning to him in the shape of money, and 
going from him in the same shape, yet the 
whole of the returns is too distant from ttie 
whole of the outgoings, and the sum of his 
repayments could not equal the sum of his 
advances within such moderate periods of time 
as suit the conveniency of a bank. Still less 
could a bank afford to advance him any con- 
siderable part of his fixed capital ; of the ca- 
pital which the undertaker of an iron forge, 
for example, employs in erecting his forge and 
smelting-houses, his work-houses, and ware- 
houses, the dwelling-houses of his w’orkmen, 
&c. ; of the capital which the undertaker of a 
mine employs in sinking his shafts, in erect- 
ing engines for drawing out the water, in 
making roads and waggon-ways, &c. ; of the 
capital w-hicli the person who undertakes to 
improve land employs in clearing, draining, 
inclosing, manuring, and ploughing waste 
and uncultivated fields ; in building farm- 
houses, with all tlieir necessary appendages 
of stables, granaries, &c. The returns of 
the fixed capital are, in almost all cases, 
much slow'er than those of the circulating ca- 
pital : and such expenses, even when laid Out 
with the greatest prudence and judgment, 
very seldom return to the undertaker till after 
a period of many years, a period by far too 
distant to suit the conveniency of a bank. 
Traders and other undertakers may, no doubt 
w ith great propriety, cai ry on a very consider- 
able part of their projects w ith borrow'ed money. 
In justice to their creditois, however, their 
own capital ought in this case to be sufficient 
to insure, if I may say so, the capital of those 
creditors ; or to render it extremely impro- 
bable that those creditors should incur any 
loss, even tliough tlie success of the project 
should fall very much short of tlie expectation 
of the projectors. Even with this precaution, 
too, the money wducli is borroived, and which 
it is meant should not be repaid till after a 
period of several years, ought not to be bor- 
lowed of a bank, but ought to be borrowed 
upon bond or mortgage, of such private peo- 
ple as propose to live upon the interest of their 
money, without taking the trouble themselves 
to employ the capital, and who are, upon that 
account, w’illing to lend that capital to such 
people of good credit as are likely to keep it 
for several years. A bank, indeed, which lends 
Its money w ithout the expense of stamped pa- 
per, or of attorneys’ fees for drawing bonds 
and mortgages, and which accepts of repay- 
ment upon the easy terms of the banking com- 
panies of Scotland, would, no doubt, be a 
very convenient creditor to such traders and 
undertakers. But such iffaders and undertak- 
ers would surely be most inconvenient debtors 
to such a bank. 

It is now more than five and twenty year? 
since the paper money issued by the differ- 
ent banking companies of Scotland was fullj 
equal, or rather was somewliat more than fully 
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equal, to wliat tlie circulation of the country 
could easily absorb and employ. Those com- 
panies, therefore, had so long ago given all 
the assistance to the traders and other under- 
takers of Scotland which it is possible for 
banks and bankers, consistently with their own 
interest, to give. Tliey had even done some- 
what more. They had over-traded a little, 
and had brought upon themselves that loss, 
or at least that diminution of profit, which, in 
this particular business, never fails to attend the 
smallest degree of over-trading. Those traders 
and other undertakers, having got so much 
assistance from banks and bankers, wished to 
get still more. The banks, they seem to have 
thought, could extend their credits to what- 
ever sura might be wanted, without incurring 
any other expense besides that of a few reams 
of paper. They complained of tlie contracted 
views and dastardly spirit of the directors of 
those banks, which did not, they said, extend 
tlieir credits in proportion to the extension of 
the trade of the country ; meaning, no doubt, 
by the extension of that trade, tlie extension 
of their own projects beyond what they could 
carry on either with their own capital, or with 
what they had credit to borrow of private 
people in the usual way of bond or mort- 
gage. The banks, they seem to have thought, 
were in honour bound to supply the defici- 
ency, and to provide them with all the capi- 
tal which they wanted to trade with. The 
banks, however, were of a different opinion ; 
and upon their refusing to extend their cre- 
dits, some of those traders had recourse to an 
jxpedient which, for a time, served their 
purpose, though at a much greater expense, 
yet as effectually as the utmost extension of 
bank credits could have done. Tliis expedient 
was no otlier than the well known shift of 
drawing and recli awing; the shift to wJiicli 
unfortunate traders have sometimes recourse, 
when they are upon the brink of bankruptcy. 
’'Fhe practice of raising money in this manner 
had been long known in England ; and, dur- 
ing the course of the late war, when the high 
profits of trade afforded a great temptation to 
over-trading, is said to have been carried on 
to a very great extent. From England it was 
brought into Scotland, where, in proportion 
to the very limited commerce, and to the very 
moderate capital of the country, it was soon 
carried on to a much greater extent than it 
e\er had been in England. 

The practice of drawing and redi awing is 
so well known to all men of business, that it 
may, perhaps, be thought unnecessary to give 
any account of it. But as this book may come 
into the hands of many people who are net 
men of business, and as the effects of this 
practice upon the banking trade are not, per- 
haps, generally understood, even by men of 
business themselves, I shall endeavour to ex- 
plain it as distinctly as I can. 

Tlie customs of merchants, which were es- 
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tablished when the barbarous laws of Europe 
did not enforce the performance of their con- 
tracts, and which, during the course of the 
two last centuries, have been adopted into the 
laws of all European nations, have given such 
extraordinary privileges to bills of exchange, 
that money is more readily advanced upon 
them than upon any other species of obliga- 
tion ; especially when they are made payable 
within so short a period as two or three months 
after their date. If, when the bill becomes 
due, the acceptor does not pay it as soon as it 
is presented, he becomes from that moment a 
bankrupt. The bill is protested, and returns 
upon the drawer, who, if he does not imme- 
diately pay it, becomes likewise a bankrupt. 
If, before it came to the person who presents 
it to the acceptor for payment, it had passed 
through the hands of several other persons, 
who had successively advanced to one anothei 
the contents of it, either in money or goods, 
and who, to express that each of them had in 
his turn received those contents, ' had all of 
them in their order indorsed, that is, written 
their names upon the back of the bill ; each 
indorser becomes in his turn liable to the 
owner of the bill for those contents, and, if 
he fails to pay, he becomes too, from that mo- 
ment, a bankrupt. Though the drawer, ac- 
ceptor, and indorsers of the bill, should all of 
them be persons of doubtful credit ; yet, still 
the shortness of the date gives some security 
to the owner of the bill. Though all of them 
may be very likely to become bankrupts, it h 
a chance if they all become so in so short a 
time. Tlie house is crazy, says a weary tra- 
veller to himself, and will not stand very 
long ; but it is a chance if it falls to-night, 
and 1 will venture, therefore, to sleep in it 
to-night. 

The trader A in Edinburgh, we shall sup- 
pose, draws a bill upon B in London, payable 
two months after date. In reality B in Lon- 
don owes nothing to A in Edinburgh ; but he 
agrees to accept of A’s bill, upon condition, that 
before the term of payment he shall redraw up- 
on A in Edinburgh for the same sum, toge- 
ther with the interest and a commission, ano- 
ther bill, payable likewise two montlis after 
date. B accordingly, before the expiratioi* 
of tlie fir&t two months, redraws this bill upon 
A in Edinburgh ; who, again before the expir- 
ation of the second two montlis, draws a se- 
cond bill upon B in London, payable likewise 
two months after date ; and before the expira- 
tion of the third two months, B in London re- 
draws upon A in Edinburgh another bill pay- 
able also two months after date. This prac- 
tice has sometimes gone on, not only foi seve- 
ral months, but for several years together, the 
bill always returning upon A in Edinburgh 
with the accumulated interest and commission 
of all the former bills. The interest was five 
per cent, in the year, and the commission was 
never less than one half per cent, on each 
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draught. This commission being repeated 
more than six times in the year, whatever mo- 
ney A might raise by this expedient irJght ne- 
cessarily have cost him something more than 
eight per cent, in the year and sometimes a 
great deal more, when either the price of the 
commission happened to rise, or when he was 
obliged to pay compound interest upon the 
interest and commission of former bills. This 
practice was called raising money by circula- 
tion. 

In a country where the ordinary profits of 
stock, in the greater part of mercantile projects, 
are supposed to ^un between six and ten per 
cent, it must have been a very fortunate spe- 
culation, of which the returns could not only 
repay the enormous expense at which the mo- 
ney was thus borrowed for carrying it on, but 
afford, besides, a good surplus profit to the 
projector IVIany vast and extensive projects, 
hov’ever, wx^re undertaken, and for several 
years carried on, witliout any other fund to 
support them besides wdiat w'as raised at this 
enormous expense. The projectors, no doubt, i 
had in their golden dreams the most distinct 
vision of this great profit. Upon their awak- 
ening, however, either at the end of their pro- 
jects, or when they were no longer able to 
curry them on, they very seldom, I believe, 
had the good fortune to find it. ^ 

Ihe bills w'hich A In Edinburgh drew upon 
B in London, he regularly discounted two 
months l)efore they were due, witli some bank 
or banker in Edinburgh ; and the bills which 

* The method described in the text was by no means 
either the most common or the most expensive one in 
whieii those adventurers .sometnw's raised money by 
I'lreulation. It irequontly happened, that A m Edin- 
burgh would enable B m London to pay the first bill of 
exchan ’C, by diawmg, a tew days betore it bec.ime <lue, 
a second bill at three months date upon the 'n'liue B in 
London. This hill, being payable to his own order, A 
gold in Edinburgh at par ; and with its contents puu ha^cd 
bills upon Lonaon, payable at sight to the order of B, to 
whom he sent them by the post, 'fowards the cud of the 
'ate w<ir, the exchange between Edinburgh ami London 
was fre(juently three per cent, against Edinburgh, and 
those bills at sight must fieijuently have cost A that nre- 
mmm. Ihis transaction, therefore, being repcatttl at 
least four times in the year, and being loaded with a 
commission of at least one half per cent, upon each re- 
petition, must at tnat period have cost A, at least, four- 
teen per cent, m the year. At other times A would en- 
able E to discharge the first bill of exchange, by draw- 
ing, a few days befoie it became due, a second bill at 
two months date, not upon B, but upon some thud 
person, C, tor example, in London. Tins other bill was 
made payable to the order of B, who, upon its being ac- 
cepted by ( , di -.counted u with some banker m London; 
and A enabled C to discharge it, by diawing, a few davt, 
betore it became due, a third bill likewise at tvvo months 
date, son.etmies upon his first coiiespoiuknt B, and 
sometimes upon some tounh or fifth person, D or E, i 
for example. This thnd bill was macle jiavable to the 
Older of who, as soon as it was accepted, discounted it ' 
m the same manner with some b.iiiker in London. I 
Such operations being repeated at lesest six times m tlie 
/ear, and being loaded with a commission of at least one ^ 
half percent, upon each repetition, together witli tlie 
legal interest of five per cent, this method of raising mo- 
ney, 111 the same manner as that described in the text, 
must have cost A something more than eight per cent. 
By saving, however, the exchange between Edinburgh 
and Lonclon, it was less expensive than that mentioned 
in the taregomg part of this note; but then it lequned 
an esfiibhshed ciedit with more houses than one ni Lon- 
aon, an advantage which many of the-se advimturers 
xiuld not Uways find it easy to procure. 
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B in London redrew upon A in Edinburgh, 
he as regularly discounted, either with the 
Bank of England, or with some other banker 
in London, Whatever was advanced upon 
such circulating bills was in Edinburgh ad- 
vanced in the paper of the Scotch banks ; and 
in London, when they were discounted at the 
Bank of England in the paper of that bank. 
Though the bills upon wliich this paper had 
been advanced w'ere all of them repaid in theii 
turn as soon as they became due, yet the value 
which had been really advanced upon the first 
bill was never really returned to the banks 
which advanced it; because, before each bill 
I became due, anotlier bill was always diawn 
to somewhat a greater amount than the bill 
which was soon to be paid ; and the discount- 
ing of this other bill was essentially necessary 
towards the payment of that which was soon 
to be due. This pay^ment, therefore, was alto- 
gether fictitious. The stream w hich, by means 
of those circulating bills of exchange, had once 
been made to run out from the coffers of the 
banks, was never replaced by any stream which 
really run into them. 

The paper wdiich was issued upon those cir- 
culating bills of exchange amounted, upon 
many occ.isions, to the whole fund destined 
for cairying on some vast and extensive pro- 
ject of agiiculture, commerce, or manufac- 
tures ; and not merely to that part of it which, 
had there been no paper money, the piojector 
would have been obliged to keep by him un- 
employed, and in ready money, for answ ering 
occasional demands. The greater part of this 
paper was, consequently, over and above the 
value of the gold and silver which would have 
circulated in the country, had there been no 
paper money. It was over and above, there- 
fore, what the circulation of the country could 
easily absorb and employ, and upon that ac- 
count, immediately retui ned upon the banks, 
in order to be exchanged for gold and silver, 
which they were to find as they could. It 
was a capital which those projectors had very 
aitfully contrived to draw from those banks, 
not only without their knowledge or delibe- 
rate consent, but for some time, perhaps, with 
out their having the most distant suspicion 
that they had really advanced it. 

When two people, who are continually 
diawing and redrav'iing upon one another, 
discount their bills alw ays with the same bank- 
er, he must immediately discover what they 
are about, and see cleaily that they ate trad 
ing, not with any capital of their own, out 
with the capital which he advances to them. 
But this discovery is not altogether so easy 
when they discount their bills sometimes with 
one banker, and sometimes with another, and 
when the two same persons do not constantly 
draw and ledraw upon one another, but occa- 
sionally run the round of a great circle of pro- 
jectors, who find it for their interest to assisl 
1 one another in this method of raising mori»'y, 
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and to render it, upon that account, as diffi- 
cult as possible to distinguish between a real 
and a fictitious bill of exchange, between a 
bill drawn fay a real creditor upon a real debt- 
or, and a bill for which there was properly no 
-eal creditor but the bank which discounted 
it, nor any real debtor but the projector who 
made use of the money. When a banker had 
even made this discoveiy, he might sometimes 
make it too late, and might find that he had 
already discounted the bills of those projec- 
tors to so great an extent, that, by refusing to 
discount any more, he would necessarily make 
them all bankrupts ; and thus by ruining them, 
might perhaps ruin himself. For lus own in- 
terest and safety, therefore, he might find it 
necessary, in tliis very perilous situation, to 
go on for some time, endeavouring, however, 
to ivithdraw gradually, and, upon tliat account, 
making every day greater and greater diffi- 
culties about discounting, in order to force 
these projectors by degrees to have recourse, 
either to other bankers, or to other methods 
of niising money : so as that he himself might, 
as soon as possible, get out of tlie circle. The 
difficulties, accordingly, w'hich the Bank of 
England, which the principal bankers in Lon- 
don, and which even the more prudent Scotch 
banks began, after a certain time, and when 
all of them had already gone too far, to make 
about discounting, not only alanned, but en- 
raged, in the highest degree, those projectors. 
Their own distress, of which this prudent and 
necessary reserve of the banks was, no doubt, 
the immediate occasion, they called the distress 
of the country j and tliis distress of the coun- 
try, they said, was altogether owing to the ig- 
norance, pusillanimity, and bad conduct of 
the banks, which did not give a sufficiently-li- 
beral aid to the spirited undertakings of those 
who exerted tliernselves in order to beautify, 
improve, and enrich the country. It was the 
duty of the banks, they seemed to think, to 
lend for as long a time, and to as great an ex- 
tent, as tliey might wish to borrow. Tlie 
banks, however, by refusing in this manner to 
give more credit to those to whom they had 
already given a great deal too much, took the 
only method by which it was now possible to 
save either tlieir own credit, or the public cre- 
dit of the country. 

In tlie midst of this clamour and distress, a 
new bank was established in Scotland, for the 
express purpose of relieving the distress of the 
country. 'Ilie design was generous ; but tlie 
execution was imprudent, and the nature and 
causes of the distress which it meant to relieve, 
were not, perhaps, well understood. This bank 
was more liberal than any other had ever been, 
both in granting casn-aceounts, afid- in dis- 
counting bills of exchanger ^ With regjtrd to 
die latter, it seems to have made scarce any 
^listinction between real and circulating bills, 
but to have discounted all equally. It was tlie 
avowed principle of this bank to advance upon 
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any reasonable security, the whole capital 
which was to be employed in those improve^ 
ments of which the returns are the most slow 
and distant, such as the improvements of land. 
To promote such improvements was even said 
to be the chief of the public-spirited purposes 
for which it was instituted. By its liberalitj 
in granting cash-accounts, and in discounting 
bills of exchange, it, no doubt, issued great 
quantities of its bank notes. But those bank 
notes being, the greater part of them, over 
and above what the circulation of the country 
could easily absorb and employ, returned up> 
on it, in order to be exchanged for gold and sil- 
ver, as fast as they were issued. Its coffers were 
never well filled. The capital which had been 
subscribed to this bank, at two different sub. 
scriptions, amounted to one hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds, of which eighty per cent, 
only was paid up. This sum ought to have 
been paid in at several different instalments. 
A great part of the proprietors, when they paid 
in tlieir first instalment, opened a cash-account 
with the bank; and the directors, tliinking 
themselves obliged to treat their own proprie- 
tors with the same liberality with \’vliicli they 
treated all other men, allowed many of them 
to borrow upon this cash-account hat they 
paid in upon all their subsequent instalments. 
Such payments, therefore, only put into one 
coffer what had the moment before been taken 
out of another. But had the coffers of this 
bank been filled ever so well, its excessive cir- 
culation must have emptied them faster than 
tliey could have been replenished by any othei 
expedient but the ruinous one of drawing up- 
on London; and when the bill became due, 
paying it, together with interest and commis- 
sion, by another draught upon the same place. 
Its coffers having been filled so very ill, it is 
said to have been driven to this rosouice with- 
in a very few months after it began to do bu- 
siness. The estates of the proprietors of this 
bank were worth several millions, and, by 
their subscription to the original bond or con- 
tract of the bank, were really pledged for an- 
swering all its engagements. By means of 
the great credit which so great a pledge ne- 
cessarily gave it, it was, notwithstanding its 
too liberal conduct, enabled to cany on busi- 
ness for more than two years. When it was 
obliged to stop, it had in the circulation about 
tw'o hundred thousand pounds in bank notes. 
In order to support tiie circulation of those 
notes, which were continually returning upon 
it as fast as they were issued, it had been con- 
stantly in the practice of drawing bill's of ex- 
change upon London, of which the number 
and value were continually increasing, and. 
when it stopt, amounted to upwauls of six 
hundred thousand pounds. This bank, there- 
fore, had, in little more than the course of two 
years, advanced to different people upwards of 
eight hundred thousand pounds at five per 
cent. Upon the tw'o bundled thousand jionrirl 
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which it circulated iii banic notes, this five per 
cent, might perhaps he considered as a clear 
gain, without any other deduction besides the 
expense of management. But upon upwards of 
six hundred thousand pounds, for which it was 
continually drawing bills of exchange upon 
London, it W'as paying, in the way of interest 
and commission, upwards of eight per cent, 
and was consequently losing more than three 
per cent, upon more than three-fourths of all 
its dealings. 

The operations of this bank seem to have 
produced effects quite opposite to those whicli 
w'ere intended by the particular persons who 
planned and directed it. They seem to have 
intended to support the spirited undertakings, 
for as such they considered them, which were 
at that time carrying on in different parts of 
the country ; and, at the same time, by draw'- 
ing the whole banking business to themselves, 
to supplant all the other Scotch banks, par 
ticularly those established at Edinburgh, 
whose backwardness in discounting bills of 
exchange had given some offence. This bank, 
no doubt, gave some temporary relief to those 
projectors, and enabled them to carry on their 
projects for about two years longer than they 
could otherwise have done. But it thereby 
only eiiiibled them to get so much deeper into 
debt ; so that, when ruin came, it fell so much 
the heavier both upon them and upon their 
creditors. The operations of this bank, there- 
fore, instead of relieving, in reality aggravated 
in tlie long-run the distress which those pro- 
j ectors had brought both upon tliemselves and 
upon their country. It would have been 
much better for tbemseives, their creditors, 
and their country, had the greater part of them 
been obliged to stop two years sooner than 
they actually did. The temporary relief, 
however, which this bank afforded to those 
projectors, proved a real and permanent re- 
lief to the other Scotch banks. Ail the deal- 
ers in circulating bills of exchange, which 
those other banks had become so backward in 
discounting, had recouise to this new bank, 
where they were received with open arms. 
Those other banks, therefore, were enabled to 
get very easily out of that fatal circle, fiom 
which they could not otherwise have disen- 
gaged themselves wdthoiit incurring a consi. 
derable loss, and perhaps, too, even some de- 
gree of discredit. 

In the long-i un, therefore, the operations of 
this bank increased the real distress of the 
country, wfich it meant to relieve; and effec- 
tually relieved, from a very great distress, 
those rivals whom it meant to supplant. 

At the first setting out of this bank, it was 
the opinion of some people, that how fast so- 
ever its coffers might be emptied, it might 
easily replenish them, by raising money upon 
tlie securities of those to wdiom it had advanced 
its paper. Experience, I believe, soon con- 
vinced them that this method of raising mo- 


ney was by much too slow to answer theii 
purpose; and that coffers which onghiall)! 
were so ill filled, and which emptied them- 
selves so very fast, could be replenished by no 
other expedient but the ruinous one of draw- 
ing bills upon London, and when they be- 
came due, pajing them by other draughts on 
the same place, w'ith accumulated interest and 
commission. But though they had been able 
by this method to raise money as fast as they 
wanted it, yet, instead of making a profit, 
they must have sufiered a loss of every such 
operation ; so that in the long-run they must 
have ruined themselves as a mercantile com- 
pany, though perhaps not so soon as bj the 
more expensive practice of drawing and re- 
tlrawiijg. They could still have made nothing 
by the interest of the paper, which, being over 
and above what the circulation of the country 
could absorb and employ, returned upon them, 
in order to be exchanged for gold and silver, 
as fast as they issued it ; and for the payment 
of which they w^ere themselves continually ob • 
liged to borrow money. On the contrary, 
the whole expense of this borrowing, of em- 
ploying agents to look out for people who had 
money to lend, of negociating with those peo- 
ple, and of drawing the proper bond or assign- 
ment, muat have fallen upon them, and have 
been so much clear loss upon the balance of 
their accounts. The pioject of replenishing 
their coffers in this manner may be compared 
to that of a man who had a water-pond from 
which a stream w^as continually running out, 
and into wliieli no stream was continually run- 
ning, but w:io proposed to keep it always 
equally full, by employing a number of people 
to go continually with buckets to a well at 
some miles distance, in order to bring w'atei 
to replenisli it. 

But though this operation had proved not 
only practicable, but profitable to tite bank, 
as a mercantile company ; yet the country 
could have derived no benefit from it, but, on 
the contrary, must have suffered a very con- 
siderable loss by it. This operation could not 
augment, in the smallest degree, the quantity 
of money to be lent. It could only have e- 
lected tins bank into a soit of general loan 
office for the wdioie country. Those who 
wanted to borrow' must have applied to this 
bank, instead of applying to the private per- 
sons who had lent it their money. But a 
bank which lends money, perhaps to five hun- 
dred different people, the greater part of whom 
its directors can know very little about, is not 
likely to be moie judicious in the choice of 
its debtors than a private person who lends 
out his money among a few people whom he 
know’s, and in whose sober and frugal con- 
duct he thinks he has good reason to confide. 
The debtors of such a bank as t tat whose con- 
duct I iiave been giving some account of 
were likely, the greater part of them, to be 
chimerical projectors, the draw'ers and t»* 
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drapers of circulating bills of exchange, who 
would employ tlie money in extravagant un- 
dertakings, which, with all the assistance that 
could be given them, they would probably 
never be able to complete, and which, if they 
should be completed, would never repay the 
expense which they had really cost, %vould ne- 
•per atford a fund capable of maintaining a 
quantity of labour equal to that which had 
been employed about them. The sober and 
frugal debtors of private persons, on the con- 
trary, would be more likely to employ the mo- 
ney borrowed in sober undertakings which 
were proportioned to their capitals, and whicii, 
though they might have less of the grand and 
the marvellous, would have more of the solid 
and the profitable ; which would repay with a 
large profit whatever had been laid out upon 
them, and which would thus aftbrd a fund 
capable of maintaining a much greater quan- 
tity of labour than that which had been em- 
ployed about them. The success of this ope- 
ration, therefore, without increasing in the 
smallest degree the capital of tlie country, 
would only ha\c transfeircd a great i)art of 
it from prudent and profitable to imprudent 
and unprofitable undertakings. 

That the industry of Scotland languished 
for want of money to employ it, was the opi- 
nion of the famous !Mr Law. By establish- 
ing a bank of a particular kind, which he I 
seems to have imagined might issue paper to | 
the amount of the whole value of all the lands 
in the country, he proposed to remedy this 
want of money. The parliament of Scotland, 
when he first proposed his project, did not 
think proper to adopt il. It was afterwards 
adopted, with some variations, by the Duke 
of Orleans, at that time regent of France. 
The idea of the possiI)ility of multiplying pa- 
per money to almost any extent \\as tlie real 
foundation of what is called the Mississipj)i 
scheme, tlie most extravagant project, both of 
banking and stock-jobbing, that perliaps the 
world ever saw. The difierent operations of 
iliis scheme au* explained so fuby, so clearly, 
and with so much order and distinctness, by 
Mr Du Verney, in his Examination of the 
Political Reflections upon commerce and fi- 
nances of Mr Da Tot, that I shall not give 
any account of them. The principles upon 
which it was founded are explained by Mr 
Law himself, in a discourse concerning mo- 
ney and trade, wdiich he piiblislied in Scot- 
land when he first proposed his project The 
splendid but visionary ideas which are set forth 
in that and some other works upon the same 
principles, still continue to make au impres- 
sion upon many people, and liave, perhaps, in 
part, contributed to that excess of banking, 
which has of late been complained of, botii in 
Jscotland and in other places. 

The bank of England is the greatest bank 
i.4 circulation in Europe. It was incorporated, 
in pursuance of an act of parliament, by a 
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charter under the great seal, dated the 27th of 
July 1694. It at that time advanced to go- 
vernment the sum of L. 1,200,000 for an an- 
nuity of L, 100,000, or for L. 96,000 a-year, 
interest at the rate of eight per cent, and 
L. 4,000 a-year for the expense of manage- 
ment. The credit of the new government, 
established by the Revolution, we may oeiieve, 
must have been very low, when it was obliged 
to borrow at so high an interest. 

In 1697, the bank was allowed to en. 
large its capital stock, by an ingraftment of 
L. 1,001,171 : 10s. Its w'hole capital stock, 
therefore, amounted at this time to L-2,2U1, 17 
10s. This ingraftment is said to have been 
for the support of public credit. In 1696, 
tallies had been at forty, and fifty, and sixty 
per cent, discount, and bank notes at twenty 
per cent.* During the great re-coinage of 
the silver, which was going on at this time., 
the bank had thought proper to discontinue 
the payment of its notes, which necessarilj 
occasioned their discredit. 

In pursuance of the 7th Anne, c. 7, the 
bank advanced and paid into the exchequer 
the sum of L. 400,000; making in all the sum 
of L. 1,600,000, which it had advanced upon 
its original annuity of I*. 96,000 interest, and 
L. 4,000 for expense of management. In 
1 708, therefore, the credit of government was 
as good as that of private persons, since it could 
borrow at six per cent, interest, the common 
legal and maiket rate of those times. In pur- 
suance of the same act, the bank cancelled 
exchequer bills to the amount of L. 1,775,027 
17s. 10]d. at six per cent, interest, and was 
at the same time allowed to take in subscrip- 
tions for doubling its capital. In 1708, 
therefore, the capital of the bank amounted to 
L. 4, 402, 343; and it had advanced to govern- 
ment the sum of L.3,S75,027 : 17 : 10*,. 

By a call of fifteen per cent, in 1709, there 
was paid in, and made stock, L. 656, 204 : 1 
9c1.; and by another of ten per cent, in 1710, 
L. 501,448 ; 12 : 1 1. In consequence of those 
tw o calls, therefore, the bank capital amount- 
ed to L.5,559,995 : 14 : 8. 

In pursuance of the Sd George 1. c. 8, the 
bank delivered up two millions of exchequer 
bills to be cancelled. It had at this time, there- 
fore, advanced to government L 5,375,027 : 17 
lOd. In pursuance of the Sth George I. c. 21, 
the bank purchased of the South-sea company, 
stock to the amount of L. 4,000,000: and in 
1722, in consequence of the subscriptions 
which it had taken in for enabling it to make 
this purchase, its capital stock was increased 
by L. 3,400,000. At this time, therefore, the 
bank had advanced to the public li 9,375,027 
17s. lO^d. ; and its capital stock amounted 
only to L. 8,959,995 : 14 ; 8. It was upon 
this occasion that the sum which the bank had 
I 
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advanced to the public, and for whicli it re- 
ceived interest, began first to exceed its capi- 
tal stock, or the sum for which it paid a divi* 
a end to the proprietors of bank stock ; or, in 
other words, tiiat the bank began to have an 
undivided capital, over and above its divided 
one. It has continued to have an undivided 
capital of the same kind ever since. In 1746, 
the bank had, upon different occasions, ad- 
vanced to the public L. 1 1,686,800, and its di- 
vided capital had been raised by different calls 
^nd subscriptions to L. 10,780,000. The state 
of those two sums has continued to be the same 
ever since. In pursuance of the 4th of George 
III. c. 25, the bank agreed to pay to govern- 
ment for the renewal of its charter L 110,000, 
vuthoiit interest or re-payment. This sum, 
therefore did not increase either of those two 
other sums. 

The dividend of the bank has varied accord- 
ing to the variations in the rate of the interest 
which it has, at different times, received for the 
money it had advanced to the public, as well 
as according to other circumstances. This 
rate of interest has gradually been reduced 
from eight to three per cent. For some years 
past, the bank dividend has been at five and a- 
ludf per cent. 

The stability of the bank of England is 
equal to that of the British government. All 
that it has advanced to the public must be lost 
before its creditors can sustain any loss. No 
other banking company in England can be 
established by act of parliament, or can con 
sist of more than six members. It acts, not 
only as an ordinary bank, but as a great en- 
gine of state. It receives and pays the great- 
er pint of the annuities which are due to the 
cu'ditms of tlie public; it circulates exchequer 
bills ; and it advances to government tlie an- 
nual amount of the land and malt taxes, which 
are frequently not paid up till some years there- 
after. In these tlifferent operations, its duty 
to the public may sometimes have obliged it, 
tvilhout any fault of its directors, to overstock 
the circulation with paper money. It like- 
wise discounts merchants’ bills, aiul has, upon 
seveial different occasions, supported the credit 
of the ])rincipal houses, not only of England, 
but of Hamburgh and Holland. Upon one 
occasion, in 1763, it is said to have advan- 
ced for this purpose, in one week, about 
L. 1,600,000, a great part of it in bullion. I do 
not, however, pretend to warrant either the 
greatness of the sum, or the shortne.'.s of the 
time. Upon other occasions, this great com- 
pany has been reduced to the necessity of pay- 
ing in sixpences. 

It is not by augmenting the capital of the 
country, but by rendering a greater part of 
that capital active and productive than would 
otherwise be so, that the most judicious opera- 
tions of banking can increase the industry of 
the country. That part of Ids capital which 
a dealer is obliged to keep by him unemploy- 


ed and in ready money, for answering occa 
sional demands, is so much dead stock, which, 
so long as it remains in this situation, pro- 
duces nothing, either to him or to Ids country. 
The judicious operations of banking enable 
him to convert diis dead stock into active and 
[ productive stock ; into materials to work up- 
! on ; into tools to work with ; and into provi- 
sions and subsistence to work for ; into stock 
which produces something both to himself and 
to his country. The gold and silver inotiey 
which circulates in any country, and by means 
of which, the produce of its land and la- 
bour is annually circulated and distributed 
to the proper consumers, is, in the same man- 
ner as the ready money of the dealer, all dead 
stock. It is a very valuable part of the capi- 
tal of the country, which produces nothing to 
tlie country. The judicious operations of 
banking, by substituting paper in the room ot 
a great part of this gold and silver, enable the 
country to convert a great part of this dead 
stock into active and productive stock ; into 
stock which produces something to the coun- 
try. The gold and .silver money which circu- 
lates in any country may very properly be 
compared to a liighwa}'’, wliieh, while it circu- 
hites and carries to market all the grass and 
corn of the country, produces itself not a sin- 
gle pile of either. The judicious operations 
of banking, by providing, if I may be allowed 
so violent a metaphor, a sort of waggon-w'ay 
tlirough the air, enable the country to convert, 
as it were, a great part of its highways into 
good pastures, and corn fields, ami thereby to 
increase, very considerably, the annual pro* 
duce of its land and labour. The commerce 
and industry of the country., however, it must 
be acknowledged, though they may be some- 
what augmented, cannot be altogether so .se- 
cure, when they are thus, us it were, suspend- 
ed upon the Diedalian wings of paper money, 
as w’hen they travel about upon the solid 
ground of gold and silver. Over and above 
tlie accidents to which they are exposed from 
the iinskilfulness of the conductors of this pa- 
per nmney, they are liable to several others, 
from which no prudence or skill of tliose con- 
ductors can guard them. 

An unsuccessful war, for example, in which 
the enemy got possession of tlie capital, and 
consecjuently of that treasure which siqiported 
the credit of the paper money, would occasion 
a much greater confusion in a country where 
the w hole circulation was carried on by paper, 
than ill one wdiere the greater part of it was 
carried on by gold and silver. The usual in- 
strument of commerce iiaving lost its value, 
no exchanges could be made but either by 
barter or upon credit* All taxes having been 
usually paid in paper money, the prince would 
not have w’hcrewithal either to pay his troops, 

^ or to furnish his magazines ; and the state oi 
I the country would be much more ii retrievable 
I than if the greater part of its circulation had 
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consisted in gold and silver. A prince, anxi- 
ous to maintain his dominions at all times in 
the state in which he can most easily defend 
them, ought upon this account to guard not 
only against that excessive multiplication of 
paper money which ruins the very banks 
which issue it, but even against that multipli- 
cation of it which enables them to fill the great- 
er part of the circulation of the country with 
it. 

The circulation of every country may 
be considered as divided into two different 
branches; the circulation of the dealers with 
one another, and the circulation between the 
dealers and the consumers. Though the same 
pieces of money, whether paper or metal, may 
be employed sometimes in the one circulation 
and sometimes in the other ; yet as both are 
constantly going on at the same time, each re- 
quires ft certain stock of money, of one kind 
or another, to carry it on. The value of the 
goods circulated between the different dealers 
never can exceed the value of those circulated 
between the dealers and the consumers ; what- 
ever is bought by the dealers being ultimately 
destined to be sold to the consumcis. The 
circulation between the dealers, as it is carried 
on by wholesale, requires generally a pretty 
large sum for every particular transaction. 
I'liat between the dealers and the consumers, 
on the contrary, as it is generally carried on 
by retail, frequently requires but very small 
ones, a shilling, or even a halfpenny, being of- 
ten sufficient. But small sums circulate much 

faster than large ones. A shilling changes 
masters more frequently than a guinea, and a 
Imlfpeiiny more frequently than a shilling. 
Though the annual purchases of all the con- 
sumers, therefore, are at least equal in value 
to those of all tlie dealers, they can generally 
l)C transacted with a much smaller quantity of 
money ; the same pieces, by a more lapid ch- 
culation, serving as the instiumeiit of many 
moie purchases of the one kind than of the o- 
ther. 

Paper money may be so regulated as either 
to confine itself very much to the circulation 
betw'een the different dealers, or to extend it^ 
self likewise to a gieat part of that between 
the dealers and the consumers. Where no 
bank notes are circulated under £lO value, as 
in London, paper money confines itself very 
much to the circulation between the dealers. 
When a ten pound bank note comes into the 
hands of a consumer, he is generally obliged 
to change it at the first shop where he has oc- 
casion to purchase five shillings worth of 
goods ; so that it often returns into the hands 
of a dealer before tlie consumer has spent tlic 
fortieth part of the money. Where bank 
notes are issued for so small sums as 20s. as 
in Scotland, paper money extends itself to a 
considerable part of the circulation between 
dealers and consumers. Before the act of 
pari lament which put a stop to the circulation 
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of ten and five shilling notes, it filled a still 
greater part of that circulation. In the cur- 
rencies of North America, paper was common- 
ly issued for so small a sum as a shilling, and 
filled almost the whole of that circulation. In 
some paper currencies of Yorkshire, it was is- 
sued even for so small a sum as a sixpence. 

Where the issuing of bank notes for such 
very small sums is allow^ed, and commonly 
practised, many mean people are both enabled 
and encouraged to become bankers. A per- 
son whose promissory note for £5, or even for 
20s. would be rejected by every body, will get 
it to be received without scruple when it is is- 
sued for so small a sum as a sixpence. But 
the frequent bankruptcies to which such beg- 
gai'ly bankers must be liable, may occasion a 
very considerable inconveniency, and some- 
times even a very great calamity, to many 
poor people who had received their n|)tes in 
payment. 

It were better, perhaps, that no bank notes 
were issued in any part of the kingdom for a 
smaller sum than £j. Paper money w'oiild 
then, probably, coniine itself, in eveiy part of 
the kingdom, to the circulation betw^een tlic 
difierent dealers, as much as it does at present 
in London, where no bank notes are issued 
under L. 10 \alue ; L.5 being, in most part of 
the kingdom, a sum which, though it will pur- 
chase, perhaps, little more than half the quan- 
tity of goods, is as much considered, and is as 
seldom spent all at once, as L.IO are amidst 
the profuse expense of London. 

\VIiere paper money, it is to be observed, is 
pretty much confined to the circulation be- 
tw'ceii dealers and dealers, as at London, 
there is always plenty of gold and silver. 
Where it extends itself to a consideiable part 
of the circulation between dealers and con- 
sumeis, as in Scotland, and still more in 
North Ameiica, it banishes gold and silver 
almost entirely from the country ; almost all 
the ordin.iry transactions of its interior com- 
merce being thus carried on by paper. The 
buppiession of ten and five shilling bank notes, 
somewhat relieved tlie scarcity of gold and 
silver in Scotland; and the supprcjssion of 
twenty shilling notes wall probably relieve it 
still more. Those metals are said to have be- 
come more abundant in America, since the 
suppression of some of their paper currencies. 
They are said, likewise, to have been more 
abundant before the institution of those cur- 
rencies. 

Though paper money should be pretty 
much confined to the circulation betw^een deal- 
ers and dealers, yet banks and bankers might 
still be able to give nearly the same assistance 
to the industry and commerce of the country, 
as they had done when paper money.filled al- 
most the whole circulation. The ready mo- 
ney which a dealer is obliged to keep by him, 
for answering occasional demands, is destined 
altogether for the circulation between himself 
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and other dealers of whom he !)uys goods, lie 
ha-> no occasion to keep any by him for the 
circulation between himself and the consum- 
ers, who are Ids customers, and wdio bring 
ready money to him, instead of taking any 
from him. Though no paper money, there- 
fore, was allowed to be issued, but for such 
sums as would confine it pretty mucli to the 
circulation between dealers and dealers; yet 
partly by discounting real bills of exchange, 
and partly by lending upon cash-accounts, 
hanks and bankers might still be able to re- 
lieve tlie gi'eater pait of those dealers from the 
necessity of keeping any considerable part of 
their stock by them unemployed, and in ready 
money, for answering occasional demands. 
They might still be able to give the utmost 
assistance which banks and bankers can with 
propriety give to traders of eveiy kind. 

To restrain pri\ate people, it may be said, 
from receiving in "payment the promissory 
notes of a banker for any sum, whether great 
or small, when they themselves are willing to 
receive them ; or, to restrain a banker from 
issuing such notes, when all his neighbours 
are willing to accept of them, is a manifest 
violation of that natural liberty, w'hich it is 
tile proper business of I.iw' not to infringe, but 
10 support. Such regiilalions may, no doubt, 
l)e considered as in some respect a \iolation of 
natural liberty. But those exertions of the 
natural libeity of a few individuah, which 
might endanger the security of the wiiole so- 
ciety, aie, and ought to be, restrained by the 
Liw’s of all governments ; of the most free, as 
well as 01 the most despolical. The oldiga- 
tion of building party walls, in order to pie- 
vent the communication of fire, is a violation 
of natural liberty, exactly of the same kind 
v\ ith the regulations of the banking trade which 
are here proposecl. 

A paper money, consisting in bank notes, 
issued by people of undoubted credit, pay- 
able upon demand, witiiout any condition, 
and, in fact, ahvays readily paid as soon as 
prestnteil, is, in e\ery lespect, eipial in \alue 
to gold and silver money, since gold and sil- 
ver money can at nm time be had for it. 
Whatever is either lioiight or sold for such 
pa pel, must necessaiily be bought or sold as 
cheap as it could have been foi gold and sil- 
ver. 

Theincica-,e of paper money, it has been 
said, !)) augmenting the quantity, and conse- 
quently diminishing the value, of the whole 
cuireiicy, necessarily augments the money 
price of commodities. But as the quantity of 
gold and silver, which is taken fiom the cur- 
rency, is ahvays equal to the quantity of pa- 
per which is added to it, paper money does 
not necessarily increase the quantity of the 
whole currency. From tho beginning of tlie 
last cental y to the present time, provisions 
never were cheaper in Scotland than in i7o9, 
though, from the circulation of ten and five 
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shilling bank notes, there was then more pa- 
per money in the country than at present. 
The proportion betvveen the pi ice of provi- 
sions in Scotland and that in England is the 
same now'' as before the great muitIpHcation 
of banking companies in Scotland. Corn is, 
upon most occasions, fully^ as cheap in Eng- 
land as in France, though there is a great deal 
of paper money in England, and scarce any 
in Fiance. In 1751 and 17.52, when Mr 
Hume published his Political Discourses, and 
soon after the great multiplication of paper 
money in Scotland, there was a very sensible 
lise in the price of provisions, owing, pro^ 
bably, to the badness of the seasons, and not 
to the multiplication of paper money. 

It would be otherwise, indeed, with a pa- 
per money, consisting in promissoiy notes, of 
which the immediate payment depended, in 
any respect, either upon the good w ill of tliose 
w ho issued them, or upon a condition which 
the holder of the notes might not alw-ayshave 
it ill his power to fulfil, or of which the pay- 
ment v\as not exigible till after a certain 
number of years, and which, in the mean 
time, bore no interest. Such a paper money 
would, no doubt, fall more or less below the 
value of gold and silver, according as the dif- 
ficulty or uncertainty of obtaining immediate 
payment was supposed to be gi eater or less, 
or according to the greater or less distance of 
time at w'hich payment was exigible. 

Some years ago the difiereiit banking com- 
panies of Scotland were m the practice of in- 
serting into their bank notes, what they called 
an optional clause; by which they promised 
payment to the beaier, either as soon as the 
note should be presented, or, in the option of 
the directors, six months after such present- 
ment, together with the legal interest for the 
said six months. The directors of mne of those 
banks sometimes took advantage of this op- 
tional clause, and .sometimes threatened those 
who demanded gold and silver in exchange 
for a considerable number of their notes, that 
they would take advantage of it, unless such 
demanders would content themselves with a 
pait of what they demanded. The promissory 
uote^ of those biinking comjianics constituted, 
at that tin. e, the faj gi eater pait of the cur- 
rency of Scotland, vvliich this uncertainty of 
payment nece‘'Saiily degiaded below the va. 
lue of gold and silver money. During the 
continuance of this abuse (which prevailed 
chiefly in 1762, 1763, and 1764), while the 
exchange between London and Carlisle was at 
par, that between London and Dumfries vv'oiild 
sometimes be four per cent, against Dumfries, 
though this town is not thirty miles distant 
from Cai lisle. But at Carlisle, bills were 
paid in gold and silver ; whereas at Dumlries 
they vveie paid in Scotch hank notes ; and the 
uncertainty of getting these bank notes ex- 
changed for gold and silver coin, had thus de- 
graded them four per cent below the value of 
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that com. Tlie saim? act of j)<irliament which 
suppressed ten and five shilling bank notes, 
suppressed likewise this optional clause, and 
thereby restored the exchange between Eng- 
land and Scotland to its natural rate, or to 
what the course of trade and remittances might 
happen to make it. 

In the paper currencies of Yorkshire, the 
payment of so small a sum as 6'd. sometimes 
depended upon the condition, that the holder 
of the note should bring the change of a gui- 
nea to the person who issued it ; a condition 
which the holders of such notes might fre- 
quently find it very difficult to fulfil, and whicli 
must have degraded tins currency below the 
value of gold and silver money. An act of par- 
liament, accordingly, declared all such clauses 
unlawful, and suppressed, in the same man- 
ner as in Scotland, all promissory notes, pay* 
able to the bearer, under 20s, value. 

The paper currencies of North America 
consisted, not in bank notes payable to the 
bearer on demand, but in a government paper, 
of which the payment was not exigible till 
‘•e\eral yeais after it was issued ; and though 
the colony governments paid no inteiest to the 
koldeis of this paper, they declared it to be, 
and in fact icndcred it, a legal tender of pay- 
ment for the full value for wliich it w’as is- 
sued. But allowing the colony security to 
be perfectly good, L.lOO, payable fifteen years 
hence, for example, in a country where inte- 
rest is at six per cent,, is worth little more than 
L.-^O ready money. To oblige a creditor, 
therefore, to accept of tins as full payment 
for a debt of L.lOO, actually paid dowm in 
ieady money, W'as an act of such violent in- 
iustice, as has scarce, perhaps, been attempted 
by the government of any other country which 
pretended to bo free. It bears the evident 
marks of having originally been, what the ho- 
nest and dow nright Doctor Douglas assures 
us it was, a scheme of fiaudulent debtor^ to 
cheat their creditors. The government of 
Pennsylvania, inde*ed, pietended, upon their 
first emission of paper money, in 1722, to 
render their paper of equal value with gold 
and silver, by enacting penalties against all 
those w’ho made any difieience in tlie price of 
their goods when they sold tliem for a colony 
paper, and w hen they sold them for gold and 
silver; a regulation equally tyrannical, but 
much less effectual, than that wdiich it was 
meant to support. A positive law may ren- 
der a shilling a legal tender for a guinea, be- 
cause it may direct the courts of justice to 
discharge the debtor who has made that ten- 
der ; but no positive law can oblige a person 
who sells goods, and who is at liberty to sell 
or not to sell as he pleases, to accept of a shil- 
ling as equivalent to a guinea in the price of 
them. Notwithstanding any regulation of this 
kind, it appeared, by the course of exchange 
with Great Britain, tlrat Ij. 100 sterling was 
wcagionally considered as equivalent, in some 
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of the colonies, to L. ISO, anU m others to so 
great a sum as L. 1100 currency ; this differ, 
ence in the value arising from the diflerence 
in tho quantity of paper emitted in the dif- 
ferent colonies, and in the distance and pro. 
bability of the term of its final discharge and 
redemption. 

No law, therefore, could be more equitable 
than the act of parliament, so unjustly com- 
plained of in the colonies, which declared, 
that no paper currency to be emitted there in 
time coming, should be a legal tender of pay- 
ment. 

Pennsylvania was always more moderate m 
its emissions of paper money than any otbei 
of our colonies. Its paper currency, accord- 
ingly, is said never to have sunk below the 
value of the gold and silver which was cur 
rent in the colony before the first emission of 
its paper money. Before that emission, the 
colony had raised the denomination of its coin, 
and had, by act of assembly, ordered 5s. ster- 
ling to pass in the colonies for 6s. Sd., and 
afterw'ards for 6s, 8d. A pound, colony cur- 
rency, therefore, even wdien that currency was 
gold and silver, was more than thirty per 
cent, below the value of L. 1 sterling; and 
when that currency was turned into paper, ii 
was seldom much more than thirty per cent, 
below that value. The pretence for raising 
the denomination of the coin was to prevent 
the exportation of gold and silver, by mak- 
ing equal quantities of those metals pass for 
greater sums in the colony than they did in 
the mother country. It w'as found, howevei, 
that the price of all good^ from the mother 
country rose exactly in propoition as they 
raised the denomination of their coin, so that 
their gold and silver were exported as fast as 
ever. 

The paper of each colony being received in 
the payment of the provincial taxes, for the 
full value for which it had been issued. It ne- 
cessarily derived from this use some addition- 
al value, over and abt/ve what it would have 
had, from the real or supposed distance of the 
term of its final discharge and redemption. 
This additional value w^as greater or less, ac- 
coi ding as the quantity of paper issued was 
more or less above wliat could be employed in 
the payment of the taxes of the particular co 
lony which issued it. It w'as in all the colo- 
nics very much above what could be employ- 
ed in this manner. 

A pi’ince, who should enact that a certain 
proportion ot liis taxes snould be paid in a pa- 
per money of a certain kind, might therebv 
give a ceitain value to this paper money, even 
though the term of its final discharge and re- 
demption should depend altogether upon tne 
will of the prince. If the bank which issued 
this paper was careful to keep the quantity of 
it always somewhat below what could easily 
be employed in this manner, the demand for 
it might be such aa to make it even bear a 
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preinluin, or soil for boinowliat more in tlie 
market than the quantity of gold or silver cur- 
rency for which it was issued. Some people 
account in this manner for what is called tl e 
agio of the bank of Amsterdam, or for the su- 
periority of bank money over current money, 
though this bank money, as they pretend, can- 
not be taken out of the bank at the will of the 
owner. The greater part of foreign bills of ex- 
change must be paid in bank money, that is, by 
a transfer in the books of the bank ; and ifie di- 
rectors of the bank, they allege, are careful to 
keep tlie whole quantity of bank money al- 
ways below what this use occasions a demand 
for. It is upon this account, they say, the 
bank money sells for a pieinium, or bears an 
agio of four or five per cent, above the same 
nominal sum of the gold and siher currency 
of the country. This account of the bank of 
Amsterdam, however, it w ill appear hereafter, 
is in a great measure chimerical, 

A paper currency which falls below the \a- 
hie of gold and silver coin, does not theiehj- 
sink the value of those metaP, or occa-^ion 
equal quantities of them to excliange for a 
smaller quantity of goods of any other kind. 
The proportion between tlie value of gold and 
silver and that of goods of any other kind, de- 
pends in all cases, not upon the nature and 
(piautity of any paiticular paper money, which 
may be cunent in any paiticular country, but 
upon the richness or pcsetty of the mines, 
hich happen at any particular time to supply 
the gjeat market of the commercial woild 
with those metals. It depends upon the pio- 
portion betw'eeii the quandty of labour wliich 
IS necessary in order to bring a certain tjuaii- 
tity of gold and silver to market, and that 
which is necessary in order to bring thither a 
certain (piantity of any other sort of goods. 

If bankers arc restrained from issuing any 
circulating bank notes, or notes payable to 
the bearer, for less than a certain sum ; and 
if they arc subjected to the obligation of an 
immediate and unconditional payment of such 
liank ne)tes as soon as presented, their trade 
may, with safety to the public, be lendeied in 
all other respects peitectly fiec. The late 
multiplication of banking companies in both 
puits of the united kingdom, an ewent by 
whicli many people haee been much alarmed, 
instead of diminishing, increases the security 
of the public. It obliges all of them to be 
more circumspect m their conduct, and, by 
not extending their currency beyond its due 
pioportion to their cash, to guard themselves 
against those malicious runs, which the ii\al- 
ship of so many competitors is always ready 
lo bring upon them. It restrains the circul- 
ation of each particular company within a 
narrower circle, and reduces their ciiculating 
notes to a smaller number. By dividing the 
wdiole circulation into a greater number of 
parts, the failure of any one company, an ac- 
cident whi(‘h, iu the course of things, must 
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sometimes h.ippen, becomes of less const*- 
quence to the public. This fiee competition, 
too, obliges all bankers to bo moio liberal 
in their dealings with their customcis, lest 
their rivals should carry them aw ay. In ge- 
ner.il, if any branch of trade, or any division 
of labour, be advantageous to the public, the 
freer and more general the competition, it will 
always he the more so. Notes 15, 16. 


CHAP. III. 

OF THE ACCUMULATION OF CAPl'lAL, OR OF 
PRODUCTIVE AND UNPRODUCTIVE LABOUR. 

There is one sort of labour which adds to the 
value of the subject upon w'hich it is bestow- 
ed ; there is another w hich has no such effect. 
The former as it produces a value, may be 
called jjroductive, the latter, unpioductive^ la- 
bour. Tims the iahour of a manufacturer 
adds geueraliy to the value of the materials 
wliich he woiks upon, that of his own main- 
tenance, and of his inasteris profit. Tlie la- 
bour of a menial sen ant, on the contrary, atld« 
to the value of nothing. Though the manu- 
facturer has Ills, wages advanced to him by his 
master, he in leality costs him no expense, 
the value of those wages being generail) re- 
stored, together with a piofit. in the improved 
value of the subject upon which his laliour is 
bestow e‘d. But the maintenance of a menial 
servant never is restoied. A man glows rich 
by employing a laultitude of manufactiuers; 
he grows pool liy maintaining a multitude or 
menial servants. Tiie labour of the latter, 
how'ever, has its value, and deserves its r<s, 
ward as well us that of the former. But the 
labour of the manufacturer fixes and reali/es 
itself in some imrticular subject or vendible 
commodity, which lasts for some time at leas*, 
after that labour is past. It i*-, as It were, a 
certain quantity of labour stocked and stoied 
u}), to be employed, if necessaiy, upon some 
other occasion. 'I'hat sulject, or, what is the 
same thing, the price of that subject, can af- 
terwards, if necessary, out into motion a 
quantity of Liboiir equal to that which had 
originally pioCliiced it. The labour of the 
menial servant, on tiie contiary, does not fix 
or realize itself in any paiticular subject or 
vendible commodity. His services generally 
perish in theverv instant of their performance, 
and seldom leave any trace of value behind 
them, for which an equal quantity of service 
could afterwards be procured. 

The labour of some of the most lespectabl® 

* borre French authm-s of iiieut learning anti uige* 
Duitj have used tJiuse word', in a divert iit •aen^e. Ir 
the last chapter at the tourth book, I hhail emUavoui U 
alu w thatthen wnae i*. an nnpioptr on®. 
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orders in the society is, like that of menial 
servants, unproductive of any value, and does 
not fix or realize itself in any permanent sub- 
ject, or vendible commodity, which endures 
after that labour is past, and for which an 
equal quantity of labour could afterwards be 
procured. The sovereign, for example, with 
all the officers both of justice and war who 
serve under him, the whole army and navy, 
are unproductive labourers. They are the 
servants of the public, and are maintained by 
a part of the annual produce of the industry 
of other people. Their service, how honour- 
able, how useful, or how necessary soever, 
produces nothing for which an equal quantity 
of service can afterwards be procured. The 
protection, security, and defence, of the com- 
monwealth, the efllect of their labour this year, 
will not purchase its protection, secuiity, and 
defence, for the year to come. In the same 
class must be ranked, some both of the grav- 
est and most important, and some of the most 
frivolous professions j churchmen, lawyers, 
physicians, men of letters of all kinds ; players, 
bulfoons, musicians, opera-singers, opera- 
dancers, 8cc. The labour of the meanest of 
these has a certain value, regulated by the 
very same principles which regulate that of 
every other sort of labour; and that of the 
noblest and most useful produces nothing 
which could afterwards purchase or procure 
an equal quantity of labour. Like the de- 
clamation of the actor, the harangue of the 
orator, or the tune of ttie musician, the work 
of all of them perishes in the very instant of 
its production. 

Both productive and unproductive labour- 
ers, and those who do not labour at all, are 
all equally maintained by the annual produce 
of the land and labour of the country. This 
produce, how great soever, can never be in- 
finite, but must have certain limits. Accord- 
ing, tlierefore, as a smaller or greater propor- 
tion of it is in any one year employed in main- 
taining unproductive hands, the more in tlie 
one case, and the less in the other, will re- 
main for the productive, and the next yeai’s 
produce will be greater or smaller according- 
ly ; the whole annual produce, if we except 
the spontaneous productions of the earth, be- 
ing the effect of productive labour. 

Though the whole annual produce of the 
land and labour of every country is no doubt 
ultimately destined for supplying the con- 
sumption of its inhabitant«, and for procuring 
a revenue to tliem ; yet when it first comes 
either from the ground, or from the hands of 
the productive labourers, it naturally divides 
itself into two parts. One of them, and fre- 
quently the largest, is, in the first place, des- 
tined for replacing a capital, or for renewing 
the provisions, materials, and finished work, 
which had been withdrawn from a capital ; the 
other for constituting a revenue either to the 
owner of thi«« capital, as the profit of his stock, 
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or to some other person, as the rent of hi-i 
land. Thus, of the produce of land, one pari 
replaces the capital of the farmer ; the other 
pays his profit and the rent of the landlord ; 
and thus constitutes a revenue both to the 
owner of this capital, as the profits of his stock, 
and to some other person as the rent of his 
land. Of the produce of a great manufacto- 
ry, in the same manner, one part, and that al- 
ways the largest, replaces the capital of the un- 
dertaker of the work ; the other pays his pro- 
fit, and thus constitutes a revenue to the own- 
er of this capital. 

That part of the annual produce of the land 
and labour of any country which replaces a 
capital, never is immediately employed to main, 
tain any but productive hands. It pays the 
wages of productive labour only. That which 
is immediately destined for constituting a re- 
venue, either as profit or as rent, may main- 
tain indil|erently either productive or unpro- 
ductive hands. 

Whatever part of his stock a man employs 
as a capital, he always expects it to be re- 
placed to him with a profit. He employs it, 
tlierefore, in maintaining productive hands 
only; and after having served in the function 
of a capital to him, it constitutes a revenue to 
them. Whenever he employs any part of it 
in maintaining unproductive hands of any 
kind, that part is from that moment withdrawn 
from his capital, and placed in his stock re- 
served for immediate consumption. 

Unproductive labourers, and those who do 
not labour at all, are all maintained by reve- 
nue ; cither, first, by that part of the annual 
produce which is originally destined for con- 
stituting a revenue to some particular per- 
sons, either as the rent of land, or as the pro- 
fits of stock ; or, secondly, by that part which, 
though originally destined for replacing a ca- 
pital, and for maintaining productive labour- 
ers only, yet when it comes into their hands, 
whatever part of it is over and above their ne- 
cessary subsistence, may be employed in main- 
taining indifferently either productive or un- 
productive hands. Thus, not only tlie gre it 
landlord or the rich merchant, but even the 
i common workman, if his wages are consider- 
able, may maintain a menial servant ; or he 
may sometimes go to a play or a puppet-show, 
and so contribute his share towards maintain- 
ing one set of unproductive labourers; or he 
may pay some taxes, and thus help to main- 
tain another set, more honourable and useful, 
indeed, but equally unproductive. No part 
of the annual produce, however, which had 
been originally destined to replace a capital, 
is ever directed towards maintaining unpro- 
ductive hands, till after it has put into motion 
its full complement of productive labour, or 
all that it could put into motion in the way in 
which it W'as employed. The workman must 
have earned his wages by work done, before 
he can employ any part or them in this man* 
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ner. That pan, tuo, ih generally but a small 
one. It is his spare revenue only, of which 
productive laboiu'ers have seldom a great deal. 
They generally have some, however ; and in 
the payment of taxes, the greatness of their 
number may compensate, in some measure, 
the smallness of their contribution. The rent 
of land and the profits of stock ai e every w'here, 
therefore, the principal sources from which 
unproductive hands derive their subsistence. 
These are the two sorts of revenue of which 
the owners have generally most to spare. 
They might both maintain indifferently, either 
productive or unproductive hands. They 
seem, however, to have some predilection for 
the latter. The expense of a great lord feeds 
generally more idle than industrious people 
The rich merchant, though ivitli his capital 
he maintains industrious people only, yet by 
Ins expense, that is, by the employment of his 
revenue, he feeds commonly the very same 
SOI t as the great lord. 

The proportion, therefore, between the pro- 
ductive and unproductive hands, depends very 
much in e\ery country upon the pioportion 
between that part of the annual produce, 
w'hich, as soon as it comes eitlicr fiom the 
giound, or from the h.mds of the pioductiie 
luboui ers, is destined for i eplacing a capital, 
and that which is desUned for constituting a 
ie\enue, either as rent oi as profit. Thispio- 
poitiou is very dilieient in licit fiom what it 
js in poor countries. 

Tims, at present, in the opulent countries 
of Europe, a very large, frequently the largest, 
poition of the produce of the land, is destined 
for replacing the capital of the rich and inde- 
pendent farmer ; the other for paying his pro- 
tits, and the rent of the landlord. But an- 
ciently, during the prevalency of the feudal 
government, a vciy small portion of the pro- 
duce was sufficient to replace the capital em- 
ployed in cultivation. It consisted common- 
ly in a few w'retched cattle, maintained alto- 
gether by the siiontaneous produce of unculti- 
vated land, and which might, therefore, be 
considered as a pait of that spontaneous pio- 
duce. It geneially, too, belonged to the land- 
lord, and was by him acKanced to the occu- 
pieis of the land. All the rest of the pioduce 
pi opeily belonged to him too, either as lent 
for his land, or us profit upon this paltry capi- 
tal. The occupiers of land were generally 
oondmen, w’hose peisons and effects weie 
equally his pioperty. Tlmse who were not 
bondmen weie tenants at will; and though 
the rent which they paid was often nominally 
little moi e than a quit-rent, it really amount- 
ed to the whole produce of the land. Their 
lord could at all times command their labour 
in peace and their service in war. Though 
they lived at a distance from his house, they 
were equally dependent upon him as his re- 
tainers who lived in it. But the whole pro- 
duce of the land undoubtedly belongs to liim, 


who can diopose of tiie laboiii and service of 
all those whom it maintains In the present 
state of Europe, the share of the landlord sel- 
dom exceeds a third, sometimes not a fourth 
part of the whole produce of the land. The 
rent of land, however, in all the improved 
parts of the country, has been tripled and qua- 
drupled since those ancient times; and this 
third or fourth part of the annual produce is, 
it seems, three or four times greater than the 
whole had been before. In the progress of 
improvement, rent, though it increases in pro- 
portion to the extent, diminishes in proportion 
to the produce of the land. 

In the opulent countries of Europe, great 
capitals are at present employed in trade and 
manufactures. In the ancient state, the little 
trade that was stirring, and the few homely 
and coarse manufactures that w'ere carried on, 
requited but very small capitals. These, how- 
ever, must have yielded very large profits. 
The rate of interest w’as nowhere less than ten 
per cent, and their piofits must have been suf- 
ficient to afford this great interest. At pre- 
sent, the rate of interest, in the improved parts 
of Europe, is nowhere higher than six per 
cent.; and in some of the most improved, it 
is so low as four, three, and tw’o per cent. 
Though that part of the i evenue of the inha- 
l)ilants which is derived from the profits of 
stock, is alwajs much greater in rich than in 
poor countries, it is because the stock is much 
greater; in proportion to the stock, the pro- 
tits ai-e generally much less. 

That ])art of the annual produce, therefore, 
which, as soon as it comes either from the 
ground, or from the hands of the productive 
labourers, is destined for replacing a capital, 
is not only much greater in rich than in poor 
countries, but bears a much greater propor- 
tion to that which is immediately destined for 
constituting a revenue either as rent or as pro- 
fit. The funds destined for the maintenance 
of productive labour arc not only much great- 
er in the former than in the latter, but bear a 
much greater proportion to those which, though 
they may be empluved to maintain either pro- 
ductive or unproductive hands, liavc generally 
a predilection for the latter. 

The proportion between those dilferent 
funds necessarily determines in every country 
the general character of the inhabitants as to 
industry or idleness. AVe are more industri- 
ous than our forefathers, because, in the pre- 
sent times, tire funds destined for the mainte- 
nance of industry are much greater in propor- 
tion to those which are likely to be employed 
in the maintenance of idleness, than they wert 
two or three centuries ago. Our ancestort 
were idle for want of a sufficient encourage- 
ineijit to industry. It is better, says the pro- 
verb, to play for nothing, than to W'ork for no- 
thing. In mercantile and manufacturing 
towns, where the inferior ranks of people ai*: 
chiefly maintained by the employment of ea- 
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pital, they are in general industrious, sober, 
and thriving ; as in many English, and in 
most Dutch towns. In those tovviis which are 
principally supported by the constant or occa- 
sional residence of a court, and in which the 
inferior ranks of people are chiefly maintained 
by the spending of revenue, they are in gene- 
ral idle, dissolute, and poor; as at Rome, 
Versailles, Conipei^ne, and Fontainbleau. If 
you except Rouen and Bourdeaux, there is 
little trade or industry in any of the parlia- 
ment towns of France ; and the inferior ranks 
of people, being chiefly maintained by the ex- 
pense of the members of the courts of justice, 
and of those who come to plead before them, 
are in geneital idle and poor. The great 
trade of Rouen and Bourdeaux seems to be 
altogether the effect of their situation. Rouen 
is necessarily the entrepot of almost all the 
goods which are brought either from foreign 
countries, or fxom the maritime provinces of 
France, for the consumption of the great city 
of Paris. Bourdeaux is, in the same manner, 
the entrepot of the wines which grow upon tlie 
banks of the Garronne, and of he rivers 
which uin into it, one of the richest wane 
countries in the world, and which seems to 
produce the wine fittest for exportation, or best 
suited to the taste of foreign nations. Such 
advantageous situations necessarily attract a 
great capital by the great employment which 
they afford it ; and the employment of this ca- 
pital is the cause of the industry of those two 
cities. In the other parliament towns of 
France, very littie more capital seems to be 
employed than what is necessary for supply- 
ing their own consumption ; that is, little 
more than the smallest capital which can be 
employed in them, Tiic same thing may be 
said of Palis, Madrid, and Vienna. Of those 
three cities, JParis is by far the most industri- 
ous, but Palis itself is the principal market of 
all the manufactuies establLhed at Paris, and 
its own consumption is the principal object of 
all the trade which it carries on. London, 
Lisbon, and Copenhagen, are, pel haps, the 
only three cities in Europe, w'hich aie both 
the constant residence of a court, and can at 
the same time be considered as trading cities, 
or as cities which trade not only for their own 
consumption, but for that of other cities and 
countries. The situation of all the tiiree is 
extremely advantageous, and naturally fits 
them to be the entrepots of a great pait of the 
goods destined for the consumption of distant 
places. In a city where a great revenue is 
spent, to employ with advantage a capital for 
any other purpose than for supplying the con- 
sumption of that city, is probably more diffi- 
cult than in one in which tiie inferior ranks of 
people have no other maintenance but what 
they derive from tlie employment of such a 
capital. The idleness of the greater part of 
the people who are maintained by the expense 


of revenue, coirupts, it is probable, the indus- 
try of those who ought to be maintained by 
the employment of capital, and renders it less 
advantageous to employ a capital there than in 
other places. There was little trade or indus- 
try in Edinburgh before the Union. When 
the Scotch parliament w'as no longer to be as- 
sembled in it, when it ceased to be the neces- 
sary residence of the principal nobility and 
gentry of Scotland, it became a city of some 
trade and industry. It still continues, how- 
ever, to be the residence of the principal 
courts of justice in Scotland, of the boards of 
customs and excise, &c. A considerable re- 
venue, therefore, still continues to be spent in 
it. In trade and industry, it is much inferior 
to Glasgow, of which the inhabitants are 
chiefly maintained by the employment of ca- 
pital. The inhabitants of a large village, it 
has sometimes been observed, after having 
made considerable progress in manufactures, 
have become idle and poor, in consequence of 
a great lord’s having taken up his residence in 
their neighbourhood. 

The proportion between capital and reve. 
nue, therefore, seems everywhere to regulate 
the proportion betw'een industry and idleness 
Wherever capital predominates, industry pre- 
vails ; wherever revenue, idleness. Every in- 
crease or diminution of capital, therefore, na- 
turally tends to increase or diminish the real 
quantity of industry, the number of produc- 
tive hands, and consequently the exchangeable 
value of the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the country, the real wealth and re* 
venue of all its inhabitants. 

Capitals aie increased by pai simony, and 
diminished by prodigality and misconduct. 

Whatever a person saves from his revenue ho 
adds to his capital, and either employs it him 
self in maintaining an additional number ol 
piodiictive hands, or enables some other per- 
son to do so, by lending it to him for an inte- 
rest, that is, for a share of the profits. As the 
capital of an individual can be increased only 
by what he saves from his annual revenue or 
his annual gains, so the capital of a society, 
which is the same with that of all the indivi- 
duals wdio compose it, can be increased only 
in the same manner. 

Parsimony, and not industry, is the imme- 
diate cause of the increase of capital. Indus- 
try, indeed, provides the subject which parsi- 
mony accumulates ; but whatever industry 
might acquire, if pai’simony did not save and 
store up, the capital would never be tlie 
greater. 

Parsimony, by increasing the fund wdiich is 
destined for the maintenance of productive 
hands, tends to increase the number of those 
hands whose labour adds to the value of the 
subject upon which it is bestowed. It tends, 
therefore, io increase the exchangeable value 
of the annual produce of the land and lahem 
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of the country. It puts Into motion an addi- 
tional quantity of industry, which gives an ad- 
tlitionai value to the annual produce. 

What is annually saved, is as regularly con- 
sumed as what is annually spent, and nearly 
in the same time too : but it is consumed by a 
different set of people. That poi tion of his 
revenue which a rich man annually spends, is, 
in most cases, consumed by idle guests and 
menial servants, who leave nothing behind 
them in return for their consumption. That 
portion which he annually saves, as, for the 
sake of the profit, it is immediately employed 
as a capital, is consumed in the same manner, 
and nearly in the same time too, but by a dif- 
ferent set of people : by labourers, manufac- 
turers, and artificers, who re-produce, witli a 
profit, the value of their annual consumption. 
His revenue, ue shall suppose, is paid him in 
money. Had he spent tlie xvhole, the food, 
clothing, and lodging, which the whole could 
have purchased, would have been di->tributcd 
among the former set of people. By saving a 
part of it, as that pait is, for the sake of the 
profit, immediately emplojed as a capital, eh 
t her by himself or by some other person, the 
food, clothing, and lodging, which may lie 
purchased with it, are iiecessaiily reserved for 
tlie latter. The consumption is the same, but 
the consumers aie different. 

By what a frugal man annually --aves, he 
not only affords maintenance to an additional 
number of pioduclive hands, for that of the 
ensuing year, but like the founder of a public 
work- house he establishes, as it weie, a per- 
petual fund for the maintenance of an equal 
number in all times to come. 'Hie perpetual 
allotment and de .tination of this fund, indeed, 
is not always gi.aidod by any positive law, by 
any trust-right or deed of mortmain. It is 
ahvajs guarded, however, by a very powerful 
piiiuiple, the plain and evident interest of eve- 
ry iiulividual to whom any shaie of it shall 
evil belong. No pan of it can ever after- 
wards be empiu}ed to maintain any but pro- 
ductive hands, without an evident loss to the 
person who thus pei veils i< fi om its pioi>er 
destination. 

The prodigal pei verts it in this mamiei : 
I>\ not confining his expense within his in- 
tome, !>e encioaches upon his capital. Like 
him wlio perverts the revenues of some pious 
foundation to piofane pin poses, he pavs tlie 
wages of idleness with those funds which the 
fiugality of his foiefatlieis had, as it wx're, 
eonseciated to the maintenance of indu'-tiy. 
By diminishing the funds destined for the em- 
plovment of productive laboiii, he necessarily 
diminishes, so fur as it depends upon him, the 
quantity of that labour which adds a value to 
the subject upon which it is bestowed, and, 
consequently, the value of the annual produce 
of the land and labour of the whole country, 
the real wealth and revenue of its inhabitants. 
If the prodigality of some were not pompen* 
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sated -by the frugality of otliers, tht romluet 
of every prodigal, by feeding the idle with the 
bread of the industrious, would tend not only to 
beggar himself, but to impoverish his country. 

Though the expense of the prodigal should 
be altogether in home made, and no part of It 
in foieign commodities, its effect upon the 
productive funds of the society would still be 
tlie same. Every year there would still be a 
certain quantity of food and clothing, which 
ought to have maintained productive, employ- 
ed in maintaining unproductive hands. Eve- 
ry }ear, theieforc, tlicre would still be some 
diminution in what w'ould otherwise have been 
the value of the annual produce of the land 
and labour of the country. 

This expense, it may be said, indeed, nut 
being in foieign goods, and not occasioning 
any exportation of gold and silver, tlie same 
(|uantity of money W'ould remain in the coun- 
try as befoie. But if the quantity of food and 
clothing which were thus consumed by unpro- 
ductive, had been distributed among productive 
hands, they would have reproducctl, together 
with a prolit, the full value of their consump- 
tion. The same quantity of money would, in 
this case, equally have remained in the coun- 
try, and there would, besides, have been a rc- 
pioductlon of an equal value of consumable 
goods. There would liave been two values 
instead of one. 

The same quantit) of moiiev, besides, can. 
not long remain in any countiy in w’hicli the 
value of the annual produce diminishes. The 
-yoleU'.eof money is to circulate consumable 
goods. By means of it, provisions, materia!'*, 
and tinished work, are bought and sold, and 
distributed to their proper consumers. The 
quantity of money, therefore, which can bo 
annually employed in any country, must be 
determined by the value of the consumable 
goods annually circulated within it. These 
must consist, either in the immediate produce 
of the land and labour the country itself, or 
in something which had hecii purchased with 
some pirt of tliat produce. Their value, 
theiefoie, must diminish as the value of tliat 
pioduce diminishes, and along with it the 
qiianliu of money which can be tmplojed in 
circulating them. But the money wliicJi, by 
thL anmwil diminution of pioduce, is annual- 
ly till own out of domestic ciiculation, will not 
be allowed to lie idle. The intciest of who- 
ivcT possesses it requiies that it should be em- 
ploved; but iiaving no employment at home, 
it will, in spite of all laws and prohibitions, be 
sentabioact, and employed in purchasing con- 
sumable good'-, wbich may be of some use at 
home. Its annual exportation will, in this 
manner, continue for some time to add some- 
thing to the annual consumption of the coun- 
try beyond the value of its own annual 
produce. What in the days of its prosperity 
had been saved from that annual produce, and 
ienaploved in purchasing gold and silver will 
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contribute, for some little time, to support its 
consumption in adversity* The exportation 
of gold and silver is, in this case, not the cause, 
but the effect of its declension, and may even, 
for some little time, alleviate the misery of 
that declension. 

The quantity of money, on tlie contrary, 
must in every country naturally increase as 
the value of the annual produce increases. 
The value of the consumable goods annually 
circulated within the society being greater, 
will require a greater quantity of money to cir- 
culate them. A part of the increased produce, 
therefore, will naturally be employed in pur- 
chasing, wherever it is to be had, the additional 
quantity of gold and silver necessary for cir- 
culating the rest. The increase of those me- 
tals will, in this case, be the effect, not the 
cause, of the public prosperity. Gold andsil- 
Ter are purchased everywhere in the same 
manner. The food, clothing, and lodging, the 
revenue and maintenance, of all tliose whose 
labour or stock is employed in bringing them 
from the mine to the market, is the price paid 
for them in Peru as well as in England. The 
country which has this price to pay, will never 
belong without the quantity of those metals 
which it has occasion for; and no country 
will ever long retain a quantity which it has 
no occasion for. 

Whatever, therefore, we may imagine the 
real wealth and revenue of a country to con- 
sist in, whether in the value of the annual pro- 
duce of its land and labour, as plain reason 
seems to dictate, or in the quantity of the pre- 
cious metals which circulate within it, as vulgar 
prejudices suppose; in either view of the mat- 
ter, every prodigal appears to be a public ene- 
my, and every frugal man a public benefac- 
tor. 

The effects of misconduct arc often the 
saine as those of prodigality. Every injudi- 
cious and unsuccessful project in agiiculture, 
mines, fislieries, trade, or manufactures, tends 
in the same manner to diminish the funds des- 
tined for the maintenance of productive labour. 
In every such project, though the capital is 
consumed by productive hands only, yet as, 
by the injudicious manner in wliich they are 
ernplo) ed, they do not reproduce the full va- 
lue of their consumption, there must always 
he some diminution in wJiat would otherwise 
have been the productive funds of the society. 

It can seldom happen, indeed, that the cir- 
cumstances of a great nation can be much af- 
fected either by the prodigality or misconduct 
of individuals; the profusion or imprudence 
of some being always more than compensated 
by the frugality and good conduct of others. 

With regard to profusion, the principle 
which prompts to expense is the passion for 
present enjoyment ; which, though sometimes 
violent and very difficult to be iostrained, is in 
general only momentary andotcastonal. But 
die principle which prompts to save, is the 
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desire of bettering our condition ; a desire 
which, though generally calm and dispassion. 
ate, comes with us from the womb, and never 
leaves us till we go into the grave. In the 
whole interval which separates those two mo- 
ments, there is scarce, perhaps, a single in- 
stance, in which any man is so perfectly and 
completely satisfied with his situation, as to be 
without any wish of alterati n or improve- 
ment of any kind. An augj entation of for- 
tune is the means by which the greater part 
i of men propose and wish to better their con- 
dition. It is the means the most vulgar and 
the most obvious ; and the most likely way ol 
augmenting tlieir fortune, is to save and accu- 
mulate some part of what they acquire, either 
regularly and annually, or upon some extra- 
ordinary occasion. Though the principle of 
expense, therefore, prevails in almost all men 
upon some occasions, and in some men upon 
almost all occasions ; yet in the greater part of 
men, taking the whole course of their life at 
an average, the principle of frugality seems 
not only to predominate, but to predominate 
very greatly. 

With regard to misconduct, the number of 
prudent and successful undertakings is every- 
where much greater than that of injudicious 
and unsuccessful ones. After all our com- 
plaints of the frequency of bankruptcies, the 
unhappy men who fall into this misfortune, 
make but a very small part of the whole num- 
ber engaged in trade, and all other sorts of 
business ; not much more, perhaps, than one 
in a thousand. Bankruptcy is, perhaps, the 
greatest and most humiliating calamity which 
can befal an innocent man. The greater part 
of men, therefore, are sufficiently careful to 
.avoid it. Some, indeed, do not avoid it; as 
some do not avoid the gallows. 

Great nations are never impoverished by 
private, though they sometimes are by public 
prodigality and misconduct. Tiie whole, or 
almost the whole public revenue is, in most 
countries, employed in maintaining unproduc. 
five hands. Such are the people who compose 
a numerous and splendid court, a great eccle- 
siastical establishment, great fleets and armies, 
who in time of peace produce nothing, anti in 
time of war acquire nothing which can com- 
pensate the expense of maintaining them, even 
while the war lasts. Such people, as they 
themselves produce nothing, are all maintain- 
ed by the produce of other men’s labour. 
When multiplied, therefore, to an unnecessary 
number, they may in a particular year con- 
sume so great a share of this produce, as not 
to leave a sufficiency for maintaining the pro- 
ductive labourers, who should reproduce it 
next year. The next year’s produce, there- 
fore, will be less than that of the foregoing; 
and if the same disorder should continue, that 
of the third year will be still less than that ot 
the second. Those unproductive hands who 
should be maintained by a part only of the 
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spare revenue of tlie people, may consume so 
great a share of their whole revenue, and there- 
by oblige so great a number to encroach upon 
their capitals, upon the funds destined for the 
maintenance of productive labour, that all the 
frugality and good conduct of individuals may 
not be able to compensate the waste and de- 
gradation of produce occasioned by this vio- 
lent and forced encroachment. 

This frugality and good conduct, however, 
is, upon most occasions, it appears from expe- 
rience, sufficient to compensate, not only the 
private prodigality and misconduct of indivi- 
duals, but the public extravagance of govern- 
ment. The uniform, constant, and uninter- 
rupted ellbrt of every man to better his condi- 
rion, the principle from ^vluch public and na- 
tional, as well as private opulence is original- 
ly derived, is fre({uently pow erful enough to 
maintain the natural progress of things to- 
vuirds improvement, in spite both of the ex- 
travagance of government, and of the greatest 
errors of administration. Like the unknown 
principle of animal life, it frequently restores 
health and vigour to the constitution, in spite 
not only of the disease, but of the absurd pre- 
scriptions of the doctor. 

The annual produce of the land and labour 
of any nation can be increased in its \alue by 
no other means, hut by increasing either tlie 
number of its productive labouiers, or the 
productive powers of those labourers who had 
before been employed. The number of its 
productive labourers, it is evident, can never 
he much inci eased, but in conseijuence of an 
increase of capital, or of tlie funds destined for 
maintaining them. The productive powers 
of tlie same number of labourers cannot be in- 
creased, but in consequence either of some 
addition and improvement to those machines 
and instruments which facilitate and abridge 
labour, or of more proper division and distri- 
bution of employment. In either case, an ad- 
Jitionai capital L-> almost always required. It 
h by means of an additional capital only, that 
the undertaker of any work can either provide 
hL w'orkmeii with better machinery, or make 
a more proper distribution of employment 
among them. When the work to be done 
consists of a number of parts, to keep every 
man constantly emjiloyed in one way, requires 
a much gi eater capital than wdieie every man 
is occasionally employed in every dilferent 
part of the work. When we compare, there- 
Jore, the state of a nation at two dillerent pe- 
riods, and find that the annual produce of its 
land and labour is evidently greater at the lat- 
ter than at the former, that its lands arc better 
cultivated, its manufactures more numerous 
and more flourishing, and its trade more ex- 
tensive ; vve may be assured that its capital 
must have increased during the interval be- 
tween those two periods, and that more must 
have been added lo it by the good conduct of 
some, tlian bad been taken from it either by 


the private misconduct of others, or by tht 
public extravagance of government. But vve 
shall find this to have been the case of almost 
all nations, in all tolerably quiet and peace, 
able times, even of those who have not enjoyed 
the most prudent and parsimonious govern- 
ments. To form a right judgment of it, in- 
deed, vve must compare the state of the coun- 
try at periods somewhat distant from one ano- 
ther. The progress is freipiently so gradual, 
that, at near periods, the improvement is not 
only not sensible, but, from the declension ei- 
ther of certain branches of industiy, or of cer- 
tain (h’stricts of the country, things which 
sometimes happen, thougli the country in ge- 
neral is in great prosperity, there frequently 
arises a suspicion, that the riches and industry 
of the whole are decaying. 

The annual produce of the land and labour 
of England, for example, is certainly much 
greater tlian it w'as a little more than a cen- 
tury ago, at the restoration of Charles 1 [, 
Though at present few people, 1 believe, 
doubt of this, yet during this period five years 
have seldom passed awsay, in which some book 
or pamphlet has not been published, written, 
too, with Midi abilities as to gain some autho- 
rity wdth the public, and pretending to de- 
monstrate that the wealtli 0 ‘^’ the nation was 
fast declining; that the country was depopu- 
lated, agriculture neglected, manufactures dc- 
cajing, and trade undone. Nor have tiiese 
publications been all party pamphlets, the 
wretched offspring of falsehood and venality. 
Many of them have been written by very can- 
did and very intelligent people, who wrote no- 
thing but vvhattliey believed, and for no other 
reason but because they believed it. 

The annual produce of the land and labour 
of England, again, was certainly mucli great- 
er at the Rcstoiation than w’e can suppose it 
to have been about a hundred years before, at 
the accession of Elizabeth. At this period, 
too, we have all reason to believe, the country 
was much more advanced in improvement, 
than it hud been about a century before, to- 
wards the close of the dissensions between the 
houses of York and Lancaster. Even then it 
was, probably, in a better condition than it 
iuul been at the Norman conquest ; and at the 
Norman conquest, than during the confusion 
of the Saxon heptarchy. Even at this early 
period, it w as certainly a more improved coun- 
try than at the invasion of Julius Caisar, when 
its inhabitants were nearly in the same state 
vvitli the savages in North America. 

In each of those periods, however, there 
w as not only much private and public profu- 
sion, many expensive and unnecessary w'ars, 
great perversion of the annual produce from 
maintaining productive to maintain improduc- 
live hands; but sometimes, in the confusion 
of civil discord, such absolute waste and de- 
struction of stock, as might be supposed, not 
only to retard, as it certainly did, the naiunu 
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accumulation of riches, but to have left the 
country, at the end of the period, poorer than 
at the beginning. Thus, in the happiest and 
most fortunate period of them all, that which 
has passed since the Restoration, how many 
disorders and misfortunes have occurred, 
which, could they have been foreseen, not only 
the impoverishment, but the total ruin of the 
country woiihl have been expected from them? 
Tiic fire and the plague of London, the two 
Dutch wars, the disoiders of the revolution, 
the war in Ireland, the four expensive Ficiich 
wars of 1688, 1701, 1742, and 1756, together 
with the two rebellions of 1715 and 1745. In 
the course of the four French wars, the nation 
has contracted more than L. 1 4.5,000,000 of 
debt, over and above all the other extiaordi- 
nary annual expense which they occasioned; 
so that the whole cannot be computed at less 
than L. 200,000,000. So great a share of the 
annual produce of the land and labour of the 
country, has, since the Revolution, been em- 
ployed upon different occasions, in maintain- 
ing an extraordiiiciiy number of unproductive 
hands. But had not those wars given this 
paiticular cUreclioa to so laige a capital, the 
greater part of it would naturaUy have been 
employed in maintaining productive hands, 
wdiose labour would have replaced, with a pro- 
fit, the w hole value of their consumption. The 
value of the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the country would have been consi- 
derably increased by it every yoai, and every 
V ear’s increase would have augmented still 
more that of the following year. More houses 
would have been built, more lands would have 
J»een improved, and those which had been im- 
oroved before would have been better culti- 
vated; more manufactuies would have been 
e-^ablished, and those which liad been estab- 
lished bef ( 1)1 e w oiild hive been more extended; 
und to whit height the u*al wealth and leve- 
ime of the countiy might by this time have 
been laiscd, it is not peihaps very easy even 
to imagine. 

But though the profusion of government 
must undoubtedly have retarded the natuial 
progress of England towards vvealtli and im- 
provement, it has not been able to stop it. 
Tiie animal produce of its land and labour is 
undoubtedly much gi eater at present tlian it 
was either at the Restoratirn or at tlie Revo- 
lution. The capital, therefore, annually em- 
ployed in cultivating this land, and in main- 
taining this labour, must likewise be much 
greater. In the midst of all the exactions of 
government, this capital has been silently and 
gradually accumulated by the pjivate fruga- 
lity and good conduct of mdividuab, by their 
universal, continual, and uninterrupted effort 
to better their own condition. It is this effort, 
protected by law, and allowed by liberty to 
exert itself in the manner that is most advan- 
tageous, which has maintained tfie progress 
of England towards opulence and improve- 
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ment in almost all former times, and which 
it is to be hoped, will do so in all future 
times. England, however, as it has rievei 
been blessed with a very parsimonious go- 
vernment, so parsimony has at no time been 
the characteristic virtue of its inhabitants. It 
is the highest impertinence and presumption, 
therefore, in kings and ministers to pretend to 
watch over the economy of private people, 
and to restrain their expense, either by sump- 
tuary laws, or by prohibiting the importation 
of foreign luxuries. They are tliemselves al- 
ways, and without any exception, the greatest 
spendthrifts in the society. Let them look 
well after their own expense, and they may 
safely trust private people witli theirs, li 
their own extravagance does not ruin the state, 
that of the subject never wall. 

As fiugality increases, and prodigality di- 
minishes, the public capital, so the conduct of 
those whose expense just e(]uals their revenue, 
without either accumulating or encToaching, 
neither increases nor diminishes it. Some 
motles of expense, however, seem to contri- 
bute more to the growth of public opulence 
than otlieis. 

The revenue of an individual may be spent, 
eitlier in things which are consumed immedi- 
ately, and in which one day’s expense can nel. 
ther alleviate nor support that of another ; or i< 
may be spent in things m-ere durable, which 
can thcicfore be accumulated, and in which 
every day’s expense may, as he choose'^, eithei 
alleviate, or support and heighten, the effect 
of that of the following day. A man of for- 
tune, for example, may either spend his leve- 
mie in a profuse and sumptuous table, and in 
nuiiiiUiining a great number of menial ser- 
vants, and a multitude of dogs and horses ; 
or, contenting himself with a frugal table, 
and few attendants, he may lay out the great 
er ])art of it in adorning his house or his coun- 
tiy villa, in useful or ornamental building;^^ 
in useful or ornamental furniture, in collect- 
ing books, statues, pictures ; or in things raor^ 
iiivolous, jewels, baubles, ingdmious trinkets 
of ditierent kinds ; or, what is most trifling 
of all, in amassing a great wardrobe of fine 
clothes, like the favourite and minister of a 
great prince who died a few years ago. Were 
two men of equal fortune to spend their reve- 
nue, the one chiefly in the one w'ay, the otliei 
in the other, the magnificence of the peison 
whose expense had been chiefly in durable 
commodities, would be continually increasing, 
every day’s expense contributing something 
to support and heighten the effect of that of 
the following day ; that of the other, on the 
contrary, would bo no greater at the end oi 
the period than at the beginning. The for- 
mer too would, at the end of the period, be 
the richer man of the two. He would have 
a stock of goods of some kind or other, which, 
though it might not be worth all that it cost, 
would always be worth something. No trace 
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or vcHtige of the expense of the latter would 
remain, and the effects of ten or twenty years* 
profusion would be as completely annihilated 
as if they had never existed. 

As the one mode of expense is more favour- 
able tlian the other to the opulence of an in • 
dividual, so is it likewise to that of a nation. 
The houses, the furniture, the clothing of the 
rich, in a little time, become useful to the in- 
terior and middling ranks of people. They 
are able to purchase them when their superi- 
ors grow weary of them ; and the general ac- 
commodation of the whole people is thus gra- 
dually improved, when this mode of expense 
becomes universal among men of fortune. In 
countries which have long been rich, you will 
frequently find the inferior ranks of people in 
possession both of houses and furniture per- 
fectly good and entire, but of which neitlier 
the one could have been built, nor the other 
have been made for their use. What was for- 
merly a seat of the family of Seymour, is now 
an inn upon the Bath road. The mairiage- 
bed of James I. of Great Britain, which his 
queen brought with her from Denmark, as a 
present fit for a sovereign to make to a sove- 
reign, was, a few years ago, the ornament of 
an alehouse at Dunfermline, In some an- 
cient cities, which either have been long sta- 
tionary, or have gone somewhat to decay, you 
will sometimes scarce find a single house 
Hhich could have been built for its present 
inliabitants. If jou go into those houses, 
too, you will frequently find many excellent, 
though antiquated pieces of furniture, v^hich 
are still very fit for use, and which could as 
little ha\e been made foi them. Noble pa- 
laces, magnificent villas, great collections of 
aooks, statues, pictures, and other curiosities, 
die frequently both an ornament and an hon- 
our, not only to the neighbourhood, hut to 
the whole country to which they belong. Ver- 
sailles is an ornament and an honour to France, 
Stow’c and Wilton to England. Italy still 
continues to command some sort of venera- 
tion, by the number of monuments of thi^ 
kind which it possesses, thougli the wealth 
which pioduccd them has decayed, and though 
the genius which planned them seems to he 
evtinguished, perhaps from not having the 
aame employment. 

The expense, too, which is laid out in dur- 
able commodities, i-. favourable not only to 
accuinuLition, but to fiugality. If a person 
should at any time exceed in it, he can easily 
reform without exposing himself to the cen- 
sure of the public. To reduce very much the 
number of his servants, to reform his table 
from great piofusion to great frugalit;^, to la^ 
down his equipage after he ha* once set it up, 
ar<‘ rhanges which cannot escape the obseiva 
tion of Ids neiglibours, a.ul winch arc su''* 
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posed to imply some ac-knowledgment of pre. 
ceding bad conduct. Few, therefore, of those 
who have once been so unfortunate as to launch 
out too far into this sort of expense, have af- 
terwards the courage to reform, till ruin and 
bankruptcy oblige them. But if a person has, 
at any time, been at too great an expense in 
building, in furniture, in books, or pictures, 
no imprudence can be inferred from his chang- 
ing his conduct. These are things in which 
further expense is frequently rendered unne- 
cessary by former expense ; and when a per- 
son stops short, he appears to do so, not be- 
cause he has exceeded his fortune, but because 
he has satisfied his fancy. 

The expense, besides, that is laid out in 
durable commodities, gives maintenance, com- 
monly, to a greater number of people than 
that which is employed in the most profuse 
hospitality. Of two or three hundred weight 
of provisions, which may sometimes be served 
up at a great festival, one lialf, perhaps, is 
thrown to the dunghill, and there is always a 
great deal w'asted and abused. But if the ex- 
pense of this entertainment had been einployetl 
in setting to w'ork masons, carpenters, uphol- 
sterers, mechanics, Ac. a quantity of provisions 
of equal value would have been distributed 
among a still greater number of people, w'ho 
would have bought them in pennyworths and 
pound weights, and not have lost or thrown 
away a single ounce of them. In the one W'aj, 
besides, this expense maintains productive, in 
the other unpioductive hands. In the one 
w'ay, therefore, it increases, in the other it 
does not increase the exchangeable value of 
the annual produce of the land and labour of 
the country. 

I would not, how’cver, by all this, be un- 
derstood to mean, Ih.at the one speciis of ex- 
pense alw^ays betokens a more libeial or gene- 
rous spirit than the other. When a man of 
fortune spends his revenue chietly in hospita- 
lity, he shares the greater part of it with his 
friends and companions; but when he ein- 
plovs it in pin chasing sucii durable coinmo 
dilies, he often spends the whole upon his 
own person, and gives nothing to any body 
without an equivalent. The lattei species o» 
expense, therefoie, espetially when diiected 
tow aids fiivolous objects, the little oinament*- 
of diess and furniture, jewels, tiinkets, gew- 
gaws, frequently indicates, not only a ti ifiing, 
but a base and selfish disposition. All that I 
mean K, that the one sort of expense, as it 
alwavs occasi(*ns some accumulation of vali.. 
able commodities, as it is more favourable to 
private frugality, and, consequently, to the in- 
cieaseoftlie public capital, and as it main- 
tains ])ioductive rather than unproductive 
hamls, conduces moie than the other to the 
glow th of public opulence Hotes 17, 18. 
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OF f-TOCK LENT AT INTEREST. 

The stock which is lent at interest is always 
considered as a capital by the lender. He 
expects that in due time it is to be restored to 
liirn, and that, in the mean time, the borrower 
is to pay him a certain annual rent for the use 
of it. The borrower may use it either as a 
capital, or as a stock reset ved for immediate 
consumption. If he uses it as a capital, he 
employs it in the maintenance of productive 
labourers, who reproduce the value, with a 
profit. He can, in this case, both restore the 
capital, and pay the interest, "without alienat- 
ing or encroaching upon any other source of 
revenue. If he uses it as a stock reserved for 
immediate consumption, he acts the part of a 
prodigal, and dis-sipates, in the maintenance 
of the idle, what w'as destined for the support 
of the industiious. He can, in this case, nei- 
ther restore the capital nor pay the interest, 
witiiout either alienating or encroaching upon 
some other source of revenue, such as the pro- 
perty or the rent of land. 

Tlie stock which is lent at interest is, no 
doubt, occasionally employed in both these 
ways, hut in the former much more frequently 
than in the latter. The man who bonow's in 
order to spend will soon be ruined, and he 
who lends to him will generally have occasion 
to repent of his folly. To boirow or to lend 
for such a purpose, therefore, is, in all cases, 
where gross usury is out of the question, con- 
trary to the interest of both parties ; and 
though it no doubt happens sometimes, that 
people do both the one and the other, yet, 
fiom the regard that all men have for their 
owm inteicst, w'e may be assuied, that it cannot 
happen so veiy frequently as we are sometimes 
apt to imagine. Ask any rich man of com- 
mon prudence, to which of the two sorts of 
people he has lent the greater part of his stock, 
to those wiio he thinks will employ it profit- 
ably, or to those who will spend it idly, and he 
will laugh at you for proposing the question. 
Even among borrowers, therefore, not the 
people in the w'orld most famous for fruga- 
lity, the nuniber of the frugal and industrious 
surpasses considerably that of the piodigal 
and idle. 

The only people to wiiom stock is commonly 
lent, without their being expected to make any 
very profitable use of it, are country gentle- 
men, who borrow upon mortgage. Even they 
scarce ever borrow merely to spend. What 
they borrow, one may say, is commonly spent 
before they borrow it. They have generally 
consumed so great a quantity of goods, ad- 
vanced to them upon credit by shop-keepers 
and tradesmen, that they find it necessary to 
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borrow at interest, in ordei to pay the debt. 
The capital borrow'ed replaces the capitals ol 
those shop-keepers and tradesmen which the 
country gentlemen could not have replaced 
from the rents of their estates. It is nqt pro- 
perly borrowed in order to be spent, but in 
order to replace a capital which had been spent 
before. 

Almost all loans at interest are made in 
money, cither of paper, or of gold and silver; 
but w'hat the borrow'er really wants, and what 
the lender readily supplies him with, is not 
the money, but the money’s worth, or the 
goods which it can purchase. If he wants it 
as a stock for immediate consumption, it is 
those goods only which he can place in that 
stock. If he wants it as a capital for employ- 
ing industry, it is fiom those goods only that 
the industrious can be furnished with the tools, 
materials, and maintenance necessary for car- 
rying on their work. By means of the loan, 
the lender, as it were, assigns to the borrower 
his right to a certain portion of the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the coun- 
tiy, to be employed as the boi rower pleases. 

The quantity of stock, thcrefoie, or, as it is 
commonly expressed, of money, w'hich can be 
lent at interest in any country, is not regu- 
lated by the value of the money, whether pa- 
per or coin, which serves as the instrument 
of the different loans made in that country, 
but by the value of that part of the annual 
produce, which, as soon as it comes either from 
the ground, or from the hands of the produc- 
tive labourers, is destined, not only for re- 
placing a capital, but such a capital as the 
owner does not care to be at the trouble of 
employing himself. As such capitals are com- 
monly lent out and paid back in money, they 
constitute what is called the monied interest. 
It is distinct, not only from the landed, hut 
from the trading and manufacturing interests, 
as ill these last the ow uers themselves employ 
their own capitals, E\en in the monied in- 
terest, how'ever, the money is, as it wcic, but 
the deed of assignment, which conveys horn 
one hand to another those capitals which th^" 
owners do not care to employ themselves. 
Those capitals may be greater, in almost any 
proportion, than the amount of the money 
wdiich serves as the instrument of their con- 
veyance ; the same pieces of money succes- 
sively serving for many diflerent loans, as w'eF 
as for many different purchases. A, for ex- 
ample, lends to W L. 1000, with wJiich W 
immediately purchases of B L. 1000 worth ol 
goods. B having no occasion for the money 
himself, lends the identical pieces to X, with 
which X immediately purchases of C another 
L. 1000 worth of goods. C, in the same man- 
ner, and for the same reason, lends them to 
Y, who again purchases goods with them of 
D. In this manner, the same pieces, either 
of coin or of paper, may, in the course of s 
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few days, serve as tlie instrument or three dif- 
ferent loans, and of three diderent purchases, 
each of which is, in value, equal to the whole 
tmount of those pieces. What the three mo- 
nied men, A, B, and C, assigned to the three 
borrowers, W, X, and Y, is the power of 
making those purchases. In this power con- 
sist both the value and the use of the loans. 
The stock lent by the three monied men is 
equal to the value of the goods which can be 
purchased with it, and is three times greater 
than that of the money with which the pur- 
chases are made. Those loans, however, may 
be all perfectly well secured, the goods pur- 
chased by the different debtors being so em- 
ployed as, in due time, to bring back, with a 
profit, an equal value either of coin or of pa- 
per. And as the same pieces of money can 
thus serve as the instrument of different loans 
to three, or, for the same reason, to thirty 
times their value, so they may likewise suc- 
cessively serve as the instrument of repay- 
ment. 

A capital lent at interest may, in this man- 
ner, be considered as an assignment, from the 
lender to the borrower, of a certain consider- 
able portion of the annual produce, upon con- 
dition that the borrower in return shall, dur- 
ing the continuance of the loan, annually as- 
sign to the lender a small portion, called the 
interest ; and, at the end of it, a portion equally 
considerable with that which had originally 
been assigned to him, called the repayment. 
Though money, either coin or paper, serves 
generally as tlie deed of assignment, both to 
the smaller and to the more considerable por- 
tion, it is itself altogether different from what 
is assigned by it. 

In proportion as tliat share of tlie annual 
(iroducc which, us soon as it comes eitiier from 
the ground, or from the hands of the produc- 
tive labourers, is destined for replacing a ca- 
pital, increases in any country, what is called 
the monied interest naturally increases witli 
it. The increase of those particular capitals 
from which the owners wish to derive a reve- 
nue, without being at the trouble of employ- 
ing tliem themselves, naturally accompanies 
the general increase of capitals ; or, in other 
words, as stock increases, the quantity of stock 
to be lent at interest grows gradually greater 
jaid greater. 

As the quantity of stock to be lent at inte- 
rest increases, the interest, or the price which 
must be paid for the use of that stock, neces- 
sarily diminishes, not only from those general 
causes which make the market price of things 
commonly diminish as their quantity increases, 
but from other causes which are peculiar to 
this particular case. As capitals increase in 
any country, the profits which can be made 
by employing them necessarily diminish. It 
becomes gradually more and more difficult to 
find within the country a profitable method of 
employing any new capital. I'liere arises, in 


consequence, a competition between ddferent 
capitals, the owner of one endeavouring to 
get possession of that employment which is 
occupied by another ; but, upon most occa- 
sions, he can hope to justle that other out of 
this employment by no other means but by 
dealing upon more reasonable terms. He must 
not only sell what he deals in somewliat cheap- 
er, but, in order to get it to sell, he must 
sometimes, too, buy it dearer. The demand fot 
productive labour, by the increase of the funds 
which are destined for maintaining it, grows 
every day greater and greater. Labourers ea- 
sily find employment ; but the owners of ca- 
pitals find it difficult to get labourers to em- 
ploy. Their competition raises the wages of 
labour, and sinks the profits of stock. But 
when the profits which can be made by the 
use of a capital are in this manner diminish- 
ed, as it were, at both ends, the price which 
can be paid for the use of it, that is, the rate 
of interest, must necessarily be diminished 
with them. 

Mr Locke, Mr Lawe, and Mr Montesquieu, 
as well as many other writers, seem to have 
imagined that the increase of the quantity oi 
gold and silver, in consequence of the disco- 
very of the Spanish West Indies, was the real 
cause of the lowering of the rate of interest 
through the greater part of Europe. Those 
metals, they say, having become of less value 
themselves, the use of any particular portion 
of them necessarily became of less value too, 
and, consequently, the price which could be 
paid for it. This notion, which at first sight 
seems so plausible, has been so fully exposed 
by Mr Hume, that it is, perhaps, unnecessary 
to say any thing more about it. The follow, 
ing very short and plain argument, however, 
may serve to explain more distinctly the fab 
lacy which seems to have misled those gentle 
men. 

Before the discovery of the Spanish West 
Indies, ten per cent, seems to have been the 
common rate of interest through the greater 
part of Europe. It has since that time, in 
different countries, sunk to six, five, four, and 
three per cent. Let us suppose, that in every 
particular country the value of silver has sunk 
precisely in the same proportion as tlie rate of 
interest; and that in tliosc countries, for ex. 
ample, where interest has been reduced from 
ten to five per cent, the same quantity of sil- 
ver can now purchase just half the quantity 0 / 
goods which it could have purchased before. 
This supposition will not, I believe, be found 
anywhere agreeable to the truth ; but it is the 
most favourable to the opinion which we are 
going to examine ; and, even upon this sup- 
position, it is utterly impossible that the low- 
ering of the value of silver could have the 
smallest tendency to low'cr the rate of interest. 
If LTOO are in those countries now of nd 
more value than £50 were then, £l0 musl 
now be of no more value than £5 were then. 
0 
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Whatever were tlic eauseb which lowered the 
value of the capital, the ^ame must necessarily 
have lowered that of the Interest, and exactly 
m the same proportion. The proportion be- ] 
tween the value of the capital and that of the 
interest must have remained the same, though 
the rate had never been altered. By altering 
the rate, on the contrary, the proportion be- 
tw'een those two values is necessarily altered. 

If L.lOO now are worth no more than L.50 
were then, L.5 now can be worth no more 
than I 4 . 2 , 10s. were then. By reducing the 
rate of interest, therefore, from ten to five per 
cent, we give for the use of a capital, which 
is supposed to be equal to one half of its for- 
mer value, an interest which is equal to one 
fourth only of the value of the former interest. 

An increase in the quantity of silver, while 
that of the commodities circulated by means 
of it remained tlie same, could have no other 
effect than to diminish the value of that metal. 
The nominal value of all sorts of goods would 
be greater, but their real value w ould be pre- 
cisely the same as before. They would be ex- 
changed for a greater number of pieces of sil- 
ver ; but the quantity of labour which they 
could command, the number of people whom 
they could maintain and employ, would be 
precisely the same. The capital of the country 
would be the same, though a greater number 
of pieces might be requisite for conveying any 
equal portion of it from one hand to another. 
The deeds of assignment, like the conveyances 
of a verbose attorney, w ould be more cumber- 
some; but the thing assigned would be pre- 
cisely the same as before, and could produce 
only the same effects. The funds for main- 
taining productive labour being the same, the 
demand for it w ould be the same. Its price 
or wages, therefore, though nominally gi cater, 
would really be the same. They would be 
paid in a greater luimber of pieces of siher, 
but they would puicliasc only the same quan- 
tity of goods. The piofits of stock would be 
the same, both nominally and leally. The 
wages of laboui are commonly computed by 
the quantity of silver which is paid to the la- 
bourer. When that is increased, tlierefoie, 
his wages appear to be increased, though they 
may sometimes be no greater than before. 
But the piofits of stock ai*e not computed by 
the number of pieces of silver with which they 
are paid, but by the propoition wdiich those 
pieces bear to the whole capital employed. 
Tims, in a particular country, 5s. a-w'eek are 
said to be the common wages of labour, and 
ten per cent, the common profits of stock ; but 
the whole capital of the country being the 
same as before, the competition between the 
different capitals of individuals into which it 
was divided w'ould likewise be the same. 
They would all trade with the same advanta- 
ges and disadvantages. The common pio- 
portion between capital and profit, therefore, 
would be the same, and consequently the com- 


mon interest of money ; what can commonly 
be given for the use of money being necessa- 
rily regulated by what can commonly be made 
by the use of it. 

Any increase in the quantity of coininodi* 
ties annually circulated within the country, 
while that of the money which circulated them 
remained the same, would, on the contrary, 
produce many other important effects, besides 
that of raising the value of the^ money. The 
capital of the country, though it might nomi- 
nally be the same, would really be augmented. 

It might continue to be expressed by the same 
quantity of money, but it would command a 
greater quantity of labour. The quantity of 
productive labour which it could maintain and 
employ would be increased, and consequently 
the demand for that labour. Its wages would 
naturally rise with the demand, and yet might 
appear to sink. They might be paid with a 
smaller quantity of money, but that smahci 
quantity might purchase a greater quantity of 
goods than a greater had done before. The 
profits of stock would be diminished, both 
leally and in appearance. The whole capitf^ 
of the country being augmented, the competi. 
tion betw'een the different capitals of w'hicli 
It was composed w'ould naturally be augment- 
ed along with it. The owners of those parti- 
cular capitals would be obliged to content 
themselves with a smaller proportion of the 
produce of that labour which their respective 
capitals employed. The interest of moncy^ 
keeping pace always with the profits of stock, 
might, in this manner, be greatly diminished, 
though the value of money, or the quantity of 
goods which any particular sum could pur- 
chase, was greatly augmented. 

In some countries the interest of money 
has been prohibited by law. But as some- 
thing can every wheie be made by the use of 
money, something ought everyw^here to be 
paid for the use of it. This regulation, in- 
stead of preventing, has been found from ex 
perience to increase the evil of usury. The 
debtor being obliged to pay, not only for the 
use of tlie money, but for the risk which his 
creditor runs by accepting a compensation for 
tliat use, he is obliged, if one may say so, to 
insure his ci editor from the penalties of usury. 

In count! ies where interest is permitted, the 
law in order to prevent the extortion of usury 
generally fixes the highest rate which can be 
taken w ithout incurring a penalty. This ratt 
ought always to be somewhat above the low. 
est market price, or the price which is com- 
monly jiaid for the use of money by those whff 
can give the most undoubted security. H 
this legal rate should be fixed belovv the low. 
est market rate, the effects of this fixation 
must be nearly tlie same as those of a tota. 
prohibition of interest. The creditor will not 
lend his money for less than the usfe of it is 
worth, and the debtor must pay him for the 
risk which he runs by accepting the full va- 
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lue of that use. If it is fixed precisely at the 
lowest market price, it ruins, with honest peo- 
ple who respect the laws of their country, the 
credit of all those who cannot give the very 
best security, and obliges them to have re- 
course to exorbitant usurers. In a country 
such as Great Britain, where money is lent to 
government at three per cent, and to private 
people, upon good security, at four and four 
and a-half, the present legal five per cent, 
is perhaps as proper as any. 

The legal rate, it is to be observed, though 
it ought to be somewhat above, ought not to 
be much above the lowest market rate. If 
the legal rate of interest in Great Britain, 
for example, was fixed so high as eight or ten 
per cent, the greater part of the money which 
was to be lent, would be lent to piodigals and 
projectors, who alone would be willing to give 
this high interest. Sober people, who wall 
give for the use of money no more than a 
part of what they are likely to make by the 
use of it, would not venture into the compe- 
tition. A great past of the capital of the 
country would thus be kept out of the hands 
w'hich were most likely to make a profitable 
ind advantageous use of it, and thrown into 
those which were most likely to waste and de- 
sfioy it. Where the legal late of interest, on 
the contraiy, is fixed hut a very little above 
the lowest market Kite, sober people are iini- 
vesally piderred, as boiroueis, to prodigals 
and projectors. The person who lends money 
gets nemly as mucli interest fiom the fomicr 
as he dares to take from tlie latter, and liis 
money is much safer in tlie hands of the one 
set of people than in those of the other. A 
gie.it part of the capital of the country is tiuis 
throvMi into the hands in w'hich it is most 
likely to be employed with advantage. 

No law can reduce the coinmou rate of in- 
terest below the low'est ordinary market rate 
at the time when that law is made. Notwith- 
standing the edict of 1766', by which the 
French king attempted to leduce the rate of 
interest fiom five to four per cent money 
continued to be lent in France at five per 
cent, the law being evaded in several ditreient 
u a V s. 

'fhe oidinar;^ market price of land, it U to 
be observed, depends everywheie upon the or- 
dinal y market rate of inteiest. The pel son 
ulio has a capital fiom which he wishes to de- 
rive a revenue, without taking the trouble to 
enpiloy it himself, deliberates whether he 
should buy land w ith it, or lend it out at in- i 
terest. The superior secuiity of land, to- 
gether wdtli aoino other advantages which al- 
most everywhere attend upon tiiis species of 
property, will generally dispose him to con- 
tent himself with a smaller revenue from land, 
than what he might have by lending out bis 
monej at interest. These advantages are suf- 
ficient tu compensate a certain di fibre nee of 
revenue; but they will compensate a certain j 
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difference only ; and if the rent of land should 
fall short of the interest of money by a greater 
difference, nobody would buy land, vriiich 
would soon reduce its ordinary price. On 
the contrary, if the advantages should much 
more than compensate the difference, eveiy- 
body would buy land, which again would 
soon raise its ordinary price. Wlien interest 
was at ten per cent, land vv^as commonly sold 
for ten or twelve yeais puichase. As interest 
sunk to six, five, and four per cent, tlie piice 
of land rose to twenty, five-and-tw'enty, and 
thirty years purchase. The market rate of 
interest is higher in France than in England, 
and the common price of land is lower. In 
England it commonly sells at thirty, in France 
at twenty years purchase. Note 19, 
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OK THE DIITERENT EMPLOYMENTS OF 
CAPITALS. 

Though all capitals are destined for the main- 
tenance of productive labour only, yet the 
quantity of that labour which equal capitals 
are cap ible of putting into motion, varies ex- 
tremely accoiding to tlie diversity of tlieir em- 
ployment; as does likewise tlie value which 
that employment adds to the annual pioduce 
of the land and labour of the country. 

A capital may be employed in four diffei- 
ent ways; either, fiist, in procuring the rude 
produce annually required for the use and 
consumption of the society ; or, secondly, in 
manufacturing and preparing that rude pro- 
duce for immediate use and consumption ; or, 
thirdly in iranspoiting either the rude or ma- 
nufactured produce from the places where 
they aliound to those where they are wanted ; 
oi, lastly, ill dividing paiticiilar portions of 
either into such small parcels as suit the oc 
casional demands of those wlio want their. 
In the first way are empiojed the capitals cf 
all those who undcrLike impiovemcnt or cid- 
tivation of lands, mines, or fisheries; in the 
second, those of all master manufactureis ; in 
the thiid, those of all wholesale mei chants; 

■ and in the fonrtli, those of all retaileis. It is 
difficult to conceive that a capital should be 
einploved in any way which may not be class- 
ed under some one or other of those four- 

Each of those four methods of employing 
a capital is essentially necessary, either to the 
existence or extension of the other three, oi 
to the general conveniency of the society. 

Unless a capital wsis employed in furnish- 
ing rude produce to a certain degree of abun- 
dance, neither inanufacturos nor tiade of anj 
kind could exist. 

Unless a capital was employed in nnunifac- 
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that part of the rude produce which 
requires a good deal of preparation before it 
pan be fit for use and consumption, it either 
would never be produced, because there could 
be no demand for it; or if it was produced 
spontaneously, it would be of no value in ex- 
change, and could acid nothing to the wealth 

of the society. , • . 

Unless a capital was employed in trans- 
porttno' either tlic rude or manufactured pro- 
duce from the places where it abounds to 
those where it is wanted, no more of either 
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and if it were divided anuing twenty, theii 
‘ competition would be just so much the great., 
er, and the chance of their combining to 
gether. in order to raise the price, just so 
niuch the less. Their competition might, per- 
haps, ruin some of themselves ; but to take 
care of this, is the business of the parties 
concerned, and it may safely be trusted to 
their discretion. It can never hurt either the 
consumer or the producer; on the contiaiy, 

‘ it must tend to make the retailers both sell 
cheaper and buy dearer, than if the an hole 
[trade was monopolized by one or two persons. 
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produce of one place for that of another, and 
thus encourages the industry, and increases 
the enjoyments of both. 

Unless a capital was employed in breaking 
and dividing certain portions cither of the 
rude or maiiufiictured produce into such small 
parcels as suit the occasional demands of those 
who want them, every man would be obliged 
to purchase a greater quantity of the goods 
he wanted than his immediate occasions re- 
quired. If there Avas no such trade as a 
nutcher, for example, every man would be 
obli<’'ed to purchase a whole ox or a A^mole 
sheep at a time. This would generally be in- 
convenient to the rich, and much more so to 
the poor. If a poor workman was obliged to 
purchase a month’s or six months’ provisions 
at a time, a great part of the stock which he 
employs as a capital in the instruments of his 
trade, or in the furniture of his shop, and 
which yields him a revenue, he would be 
forced to place in that part of his stock which 
is reserved for immediate consumption, and 
which yields him no revenue. Nothing can be 
more convenient for such a person than to be 
able to purchase his subsistence from day to 
day, or even from hour to liour, as he wants 
it. He is thereby enabled to employ almost 
his Avholo stock as a capital. He is thus en- 
abled to furnish Avork to a greater value ; and 
the profit Avhich he makes by it in this Avay 
much more than compensates the additiorial 
price which the profit of the retailer imposes 
upon the goods. The prejudices of some po- 
litical Avriters against shopkeepers and trades- 
men are altogether without foundation. So 
far is it from being necessary either to tax 
them, or to restrict their numbers, that they 
can never be multiplied so as to hurt the pub- 
lic, though they may so as to hurt one an. 
ether. The quantity of grocery goods, for 
example, which can be sold in a particular 
town, is limited by the demand of that town 
and its neighbourhood. The capital, there- 
fore, whicli can be employed in the grocery 
trade, cannot exceed what is sufficient to pur- 
chase that quantity. If this capital is divided 
between two different grocers their competi- 
tion will tend to make both of them sell cheap- 
er than if it were in the hands of one only ; 


Ision for. This evil, how^ever, is of loo little 
importance to deserve the public attention, 
nor would it necessarily be prevented by re- 
[ striding their numbers. It is not the multi- 
tude of alehouses, to give the most sppicious 
example, that occasions a general disposition 
to drunkenness among the common people; 
but that disposition, arising from other causes, 
necessarily gives employment to a multitude 
[of alehouses. 

The persons Avhose capitals are employed 
in any of those four ways, are themselves pro- 
jductivc labourers. Their labour, Avhen pro- 
perly directed, fixes and realizes itsell in the 
kibject or vendible commodity upon Avhicb 
lit is bestOAved, and generally adds to its price 
the value at least of their own maintenance 
[and consumption. The profits of the farmer, 
of the manufacturer, of the merchant, and re- 
tailer, are all drawn from the price of the 
•oodsAvhich the two first produce, and the 
[tAvo last buy and sell. Equal capitals, how^- 
ever, employed in each of those four different 
ways, will immediately put into motion very 
idifibrent quantities of pioductive labour; and 
auo'ment, too, in very different proportions, 
the value of the annual produce of the land 
Land labour of the society to which they be- 

^^^The capital of the retailer replaces, together 
I with its profits, that of die merchant of whom 
he purchases goods, and thereby enables him 
to continue his business. The retailer him- 
Iself istheonly productive labourer whom it 
immediately employs. In his profit consists 
Lhe Avhole value which its employment adds to 
the annual produce of the land and labour of 
the society. 

The capital of the wholesale merchant re- 
places, together with their profits, the capitals 
of the farmers and manufacturers of whom he 
purchases the rude and manufactured pro- 
[duce which he deals in, and thereby eiiabl^ 
them to continue their respective trades. li 
is by this service chiefly that lie contributes 
I indirectly to support the productive labour of 
the society, and to increase the value of its an- 
nual produce. His capital employs, too, the 
1 sailors and carriers who transport his goods 
from one place to another; and it augments 
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the price of tiiose goodi* by the value, not on- 
ly of his profits, but of their wages. This is 
ill the productive labour which it immediate- 
ly puts into motion, and all the value which 
it immediately adds to the annual produce. 
Its operation in both these respects is a good 
deal superior to that of the capital of the re- 
tailer. 

Part of the capital of the master manufac- 
turer is employed as a fixed capital in the in- 
struments of his trade, and replaces, together 
with its profits, that of some other artificer of 
whom he purchases them. Part of his circu- 
lating capital is employed in purchasing ma- 
terials, and replaces, with their profits, the ca- 
pitals of the farmers and miners of ivhom he 
purchases them. But a great part of it is al- 
ways, either annually, or in a much shorter 
period, distributed among the different work- 
men whom he employs. It augments the va- 
lue of those materials by their wages, and by 
their masters* profits upon the whole stock of 
wages, materials, and instruments of trade em- 
ployed in the business. It puts immediately 
into motion, therefore, a much greater quan- 
tity of productive labour, and adds a much 
greater value to the annual produce of the 
land and labour of the society, than an equal 
capital in tlie hands of any wholesale mer- 
chant. 

Ko erpud capital puts into motion a greater 
quantity of productive labour than that of the 
fanner. Net only his labouring seivants, but 
hib labouring cattle, are productive labourers. 
In agriculture, too, Nature labours along with 
man ; and though her labour costs no expense, 
its pioduce has its value, as well as that of 
the most expensive workmen. The most im- 
port, mt operations of agriculture seem intend- 
ed, not so much to increase, though they do 
that too, as to direct the fertility of Nature to- 
wards the pioducticm of the plants most pio- 
fitable to man. A field overgrown with briars 
and brambles, may frequently pioduce as great 
a (|uantity of vegetables as the best cultivated 
vineyard or corn field. Planting and tillage 
frequently regulate more than they animate 
the active fertility of Nature; and after all 
their labour, a great part of the woik always 
remains to be done by her. The labourers 
and labouring rattle, therefore, employed in 
agriculture, not only occasion, like the woik- 
men in manufactures, the repioduction of a 
value equal to their owm consumption, or to 
the capital wdiich employs them, together with 
its ow'iier’s profits, but of a much greater va- 
lue. Over and above the capital of the far- 
mer, and all its profits, they regularly occasion 
the reproduction of the rent of the landlord. 
Tins rent may be considered as the produce 
of those powers of Nature, the use of which 
the landlord lends to the farmer. It is great- 
er 01 smaller, according to the supposed ex- 
tent of those powers, or, in other words, ac- 
cordinss to the supposed natural or improved 
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fertility of the land. It is the work of Na- 
ture which remains, after deducting or com- 
pensating every thing w'hich can be reyarded 
as the work of man. It is seldom less than a 
fourth, and frequently more than a third, of 
‘ the whole produce. No equal quantity of 
productive labour employed in manufactures, 
can ever occasion so great reproduction. Ic 
them Nature does nothing ; man does all ; and 
the reproduction must always be in proportion 
to the strength of the agents that occasion it. 
i The capital employed in agriculture, therefore, 
not only puts into motion a greater quantity 
of productive labour than any equal capital 
employed in manufactures j but in propoi- 
tion, too, to the quantity of productive la- 
bour wliich it employs, it adds a much great 
er value to the annual produce of the lant 
and labour of the country, to the real wealth 
and revenue of its inhabitants. Of all the 
ways in which a capital can be employed, it is 
by far the most advantageous to society. 

The capitals employed in the agriculture 
and in the retail trade of any society, must al- 
ways reside within that society. Tlieir em- 
plo)Tment is confined almost to a precise spot, 
to the farm, and to the shop of the retailer. 
Tliey must generally, too, though there are 
some except ions to this, belong to resident 
members of the society. 

The capital of a wholesale merchant, on the 
contrary, seems to have no fixed or necessary 
residence anywdiere, but may wander about 
from place to place, according as it can either 
buy cheap or sell dear. 

The capital of the manufacturer must, no 
doubt, reside where the manufacture is car- 
ried on ; but where this shall be, is not always 
necessarily deteimined. It may frequently be 
at a great distance, both from the place where 
the materials grow, and fiom that where the 
complete manufacture is consumed. Lyons 
is very distant, both from the places wdiicii 
afford the materials of its manufactures, and 
from those which consume them. The peo- 
ple of fashion in Sicily are clothed in silks 
made in other countries, from die materials 
which their owm pioduces. Part of the wool 
of Spain is manufactured in Great Biitain, 
and some part of that cloth is afterwards sent 
back to Spain, 

Whether the merchant whose capital exports 
the surplus jiroduce of any society, be a na- 
tive or a foreigner, is of very little importance. 
If he is a foreigner, the number of their pro- 
ductive labourers is necessarily kss than if he 
had been a native, by one man only ; and the 
value of their annual produce, by the profits of 
tiiat one man. The sailors or carriers w'hom 
he employs, may still belong indifferently ei- 
ther to his country, or to their country, or to 
some third country, in the same manner as it 
he had been a native. The capital of a fo- 
reigner gives a value to tlieir surplus produce 
equally with that of a native, by exchanging 
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It for something for which there is a demand 
at home. It as effectually replaces the capital 
of the person who produces that surplus, and 
as effectually enables him to continue his bu- 
siness, the service by which the capital of a 
wholesale merchant chiefly contributes to sup- 
port the productive labour, and to augment 
the value of the annual produce of the society 
to which he belongs. 

It is of more consequence tliat the capital 
of the manufacturer should reside %vitliin the 
country. Jt necessarily puts into motion a 
greater quantity of productive labour, and adds 
a greater value to the annual produce of the 
land and labour of the society. It may, how- 
ever, be very useful to the country, though it 
should not reside wnthin it. The capitals of 
the British manufacturers who work up the 
flax and hemp annually imported from the 
coasts of the Baltic, are surely very useful to 
die countries which produce them. Tliose 
materials are a part of the surplus produce of 
tliose countries, wliich, unless it uas annually 
Gxchangcal for something uhich is in demand 
there, uould be of no value, and would soon 
cease to bo produced. The merchants who 
expoit it, replace the capitals of the people 
who produce it, and thereby encourage them 
to continue the production; and the Britiirh 
manufacturers replace the capitals of tliose 
moi chants. 

A particular country, in the same manner 
as a particular pcison, may frequently not 
have capital sufficient both to improve and 
cultivate all its lands, to manufacture and pic- 
pare their wdiole rude produce for immediate 
U'.e and consumption, and to transport the 
surplus part either of the rude or manufactur- 
ed produce to those distant markets, w'here it 
can be exchanged for something for wliich 
tliere is a demand at home. The inhabitants 
of many difleicnt })aUs of Great Britain have 
not capital sufficient to improve and culti\ate 
all their lands. The wool of the southern 
counties of Scotland is, a great part of it, af- 
ter a long land carriage through very bad 
roads, manufactured in Yorkshire, for w^aiit of 
a capital to manufacture it at home. There 
are many little manufacturing towns in Groat 
Britain, of vriiich the inhabitants have not ca- 
pital sufficient to transpoit the pioduce of 
their owm industry to those distant maikets 
wheie there is demand and consumption for it. 
If there are any mei chants among tliem, they 
ere, properly, only the agents of wealthier 
merchants who reside in some of the great 
commercial cities. 

When the capital of any country is not suf- 
flcient for all tliose three purposes, in propor- 
tion as a greater share of it is employed in a- 
griculture, the greater will be the quantity of 
productive labour which it puts into motion 
within the country ; as will likewise be the va- 
lue which its employment adds to the animal 
produce of foe laud and labour of the society* 
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After agriculture, the capital employed in ma. 
nufactures puts into motion foe greatest quan- 
tity of productive labour, and adds the gi*oat- 
est value to the annual produce. That w'hich 
is employed in the trade of exportation has the 
least eftect of any of the three. 

The country, indeed, which has not capital 
sufficient for all those three purposes, has not 
arrived at that degree of opulence for which 
it seems naturally destined. To attempt, 
however, prematurely, and with an insufficient 
capital, to do all the three, is certainly not the 
shortest way for a society, no more than it 
would be for an individual, to acquire a suffi- 
cient one. The capital of ail the individuals 
of a nation has its limits, in the same manner 
as that of a single individual, and is capable of 
executing only ceitain purposes. The capital 
of all the individuals of a nation is increased in 
the same manner as that of a single individual, 
by tlieir continually accumulating and adding 
to it v\ hatever they save out of their revenue. 
It is likely to increase the fastest, therefore, 
when it is employed in the v\ay that affords 
the greatest, revenue to all the inhabitants oi 
the country, as they v\ill thus be enabled to 
make the greatest savings. But the revenue 
of all the inhabitants of the country is neces- 
sarily in propoition to the value of the annual 
produce of their land and labour. 

It has been the principal cause of the rapid 
progress of our American colonies towairds 
w'calth and greatness, that almost tlieir whole 
capitals have hitherto been employed in agii- 
culture. They have no manufactures, those 
household and coarser manufactures excepted, 
which necessarily accompany the progress of 
agriculture, and which are the work of tlie 
women and cliildren in every piivate family. 
The greater part, both of the exportation and 
coasting trade of America, is carried on by 
the capitals of merchants wdio reside in Great 
Britain. Even the stores and warehouses from 
which goods are retailed in some provinces, 
particularly in Virginia and Maryland, belong 
many of them to merchants who reside in the 
mother country, and afford one of the few 
instances of the retail trade of a society being 
cairied on by the capitals of those who are 
not resident members of it. Were the Ame- 
ricans, either by combination, or by any other 
sort of violence, to stop the importation of 
European manufactures, and, by thus giving 
a monopoly to such of their own countrymen 
as could manufacture the like goods, divert 
any considerable part of their capital into this 
employment, they would retard, instead of ac- 
celerating, the further increase in the v^due 
of their annual produce, and w'ould obstruct, 
instead of promoting, the progress of their 
country towards real wealth and greatness. 
This would be still more the case, were they 
to attempt, in the same manner, to monopo- 
lize to themselves their whole exportation 
trade. * 
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The course of human prosperity, indeed, 
seems scarce ever to have been of so long conti- 
nuance as to enable any great country to ac- 
quire capital sufficient for all those three pur- 
poses ; unless, perhaps, we give credit to the 
wonderful accounts of the wealth and culti- 
vation of China, of those of ancient Egypt, 
and of the ancient state of Indostan. Even 
those three countries, the wealthiest, according 
to all accounts, tliat ever were in the world, 
aie chiefly renowned for their superiority in 
agriculture and manufactures. ITiey do not 
appear to have been eminent for foreign trade. 
The ancient Egyptians had a superstitious an- 
tipathy to the sea ; a superstition nearly of the 
same kind prevails among the Indians ; and 
tl^e Cliinese have never excelled in foreign 
commerce. The greater part of the surplus 
produce of all those three countries seems to 
have been always exported by foreigners, who 
gave in exchange for it something else, for 
wiiich they found a demand there, frequently 
gold and silver. 

It is thus that the same capita] will in any 
country put into motion a greater or smaller 
quantity of productive labour, and add a 
greater or smaller value to the annual pro- 
duce oF its land and labour, according to the 
different proportions in which it is employed 
in agiiculture, manufictures, and \\holes;ile 
trade. The difference, too, is very great, ac- 
cording to the different soits of wholesale 
tiade in which any part of it is employed. 

All wholesJile trade, all buying in order to 
sell again by w'holesale, may be reduced to 
three diffierent sorts ; the home trade, the fo- 
reign trade of consumption, and the carrying 
trade. The home trade is employed in pur- 
chasing in one part of the same country, and 
selling in another, the produce of the industry 
of that country. It compiehends both the in- 
land and the coasting trade. The foreign 
trade of consumption is employed in purchas- 
ing foreign goods for home consumption. Tlie 
carrying trade is employed in transacting the 
commerce of foreign countries, or in carrying 
tlie surplus produce of one to another. 

The capital which is employed in purchas 
ing in one part of the country, in cider to 
sell in another, the produce of the industry of 
that country, generally replaces, by every such 
operation, two distinct capitals, that had both 
been employed in the agriculture or manu- 
factures of that country, and thereby enables 
them to continue that employment. When it 
sends out from the residence of the merchant 
a certain value of commodities, it generally 
brings back in return at least an equal value 
of other commodities. When both arc tlie 
produce of domestic industry, it necessarily 
replaces, by every such operation, two distinct 
capitals, which had both been employed in 
Eupportirig productive labour, and thereby en- 
ables them to continue that support. The 
capital which sends Scotch manufactures to 
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London, and brings back English com and 
manufactures to Edinburgh, necessarily re- 
places, by every such operation, two Bri. 
tish capitals, which had both been employed 
in the agriculture or manufactures of Great 
Britain. 

The capital employed in purchasing foreign 
goods for home consumption, when this pur- 
chase is made with the produce of domestic 
industry, replaces, too, by every siuh opera- 
tion, tw'o distinct capitals ; but one of them 
only is employed in supporting domestic in 
dustry. The capital which sends British goods 
to Portugal, and brings back Portuguese goods 
to Great Britain, replaces, by every such ope- 
ration, only one British capital. The other is 
a Portuguese one. Though the returns, there- 
fore, of the foreign trade of consumption, 
should be as quick as those of the home trade, 
the capital employed in it will give but one 
half of the encouragement to the industry or 
productive labour of the country. 

But the returns of the foreign trade of con^ 
sumption are very seldom so quick as those 
of tlie home trade. The returns of the home 
trade generally come in before the end of the 
year, and sometimes throe or four times in 
the year. The returns of the foreign trade 
of consumption seldom come in before the end 
of the \ear, and ^omet^nes not till after two 
orthiee yeais. A capital, therefore, employed 
in the home trade, wall sometimes make tw-elve 
operations, or be sent out and returned twelve 
times, before a capital employed in the fo- 
reign tr.ide of consumption as made one. If 
the capitals are equal, therefore, the one will 
give four-aiui-twenty times more encourage- 
ment and support to the industry of the coun 
try than the other. 

The foreign goods for homo consumption 
may sometimes be purchased, not with the 
produce of domestic industry but witii some 
othci foreign goods. The*e last, however, 
must have been purchased, either immediately 
with the produce of domestic industry, or 
watli something else that had been purchased 
w’ithit; for, the case of war and conquest 
excepted, foreign goods c<in never be acquired, 
but in exchange for something that had been 
produced at home, either immediately, or after 
two or more ditferent exchanges. The effects, 
therefore, of a capital employed in such a 
round-about foreign trade of consumption, 
are, in every lespect, the same as those of one 
employed in the most direct trade of the same 
kind, except that the final returns aie likely 
to be still more distant, as they must aepend 
upon the returns of tw^o or three distinct fo- 
reign trades. If the hemp and flax of Riga 
are purchased with tlie tobacco of Virginia, 
wdiich had been purchased with British ma- 
nufactures, the merchant must w^ait for the 
returns of two distinct foreign trades, before 
he can employ the same capital in repurchn'-- 
ing a like quantity of Britisli manufactures 
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partly upon tlie dibtance of the ports between 
wiiich they are to be carried ; chiefly upon 
the former of those two circumstances. The 
coal trade from Newcastle to London, for ex- 
ample, employs more shipping than all the car- 
rying trade of England, though the ports are 
at no great distance. To force, therefore, by 
extraordinary encouragements, a larger share 
of the capital of any country into the carry- 
ing trade, than what would naturally go to it, 
will not always necessarily increase the ship- 
ping of that country. 

The capital, therefore, employed in the 
home trade of any country, will generally 
give encouragement and support to a greater 
t|uantity of productive labour in that country, 
and increase the value of its annual produce, 
more than an equal capital employed in the 
foreign trade of consumption ; and the capital 
employed in this latter trade has, in both these 
respects, a still greater advantage over an 
equal capital employed in the carrying trade. 
The riches, and so far as power depends upon 
riches, the power of every country must al- 
ways be in proportion to the value of its an- 
nual produce, the fund from which all taxes 
must ultimately be paid. But the great ob- 
ject of the political economy of every country, 
is to increase the riches and power of that 
country. It ouji,ht, thcrefoie, to give no pre- 
feience nor supeiior encouragement to the fo- 
reign trade of consumption above the home 
trade, nor to tlic carrying trade above either of 
the other two. It ought neither to force nor 
to allure into either of those two channels a 
greater share of the capital of the country, 
than what would naturally flow into them of 
its own accord. 

Each of those ditfereiit branches of trade, 
how ever, is not only advantageous, but neces- 
sary and unavoidable, when the course of 
things, without any constraint or violence, na. 
truaily introduces it. 

When the produce of any particular brancli 
of industry exceeds what the demand of the 
country requires, the surplus must be sent 
abioad, and exchanged for something for 
which there is a demand at home. With- 
out such exportation, a part of the produc- 
tive labour of tiie country must cease, and 
the value of its annual produce clirainibh. 
The land and labour of Great Britain pi oduce 
generally more corn, woollens, and hardware, 
than the demand of the home market requires. 
The surplus part of them, therefore, must be 
sent abroad, and exchanged for something for 
which there is a demand at home. It is onl)/ 
by means of such exportation, that this surplus 
can acquire a value sufficient to compensate 
the labour an<l expense of producing it. The 
neighbourhood of the sea-coast, and the banks 
of all navigable rivers, are advantageous situa- 
tious for industry, only because they facilitate 
the exportation smd exchange of such suiplus 
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produce for something else which is more In 
demand there. 

When the foreign goods which are thus pur- 
chased with tile surplus produce of domestic 
industry exceed the demand of the home mar- 
ket, the surplus part of them must be sent 
abroad again, and exchanged for something 
more in demand at home About 96,000 
hogsheads of tobacco are annually purchased 
in Virginia and Maryland with a part of the 
surplus produce of British industry. But the 
demand of Great Britain does not require, 
perhaps, more than 14,000. If the remain- 
ing 82,000, therefore, could not be sent a- 
broad, and exchanged for something more in 
demand at home, the importation of them must 
cease immediately, and with it the productive 
labour of all those inhabitants of Great Britain 
who are at present employed in preparing tlie 
goods with w'hich these 82,000 hogsheads are 
annually purchased. Those goods, which are 
part of the produce of the land and labour of 
Great Britain, having no market at home, and 
being deprived of that which they had abroad, 
must cease to be produced. The most round- 
about foreign trade of consumption, therefore, 
may, upon some occasions, be as neceasary for 
supporting the productive labour of the coun- 
try, and tlie value of its annual produce, as 
the most direct. 

When the capit^d stock of any country is 
increased to such a degree that it cannot be all 
employed in supplying the consumption, and 
supporting the productive labour of that par- 
ticular country, the surplus part of it natural- 
ly disgorges itself into the carrying trade, and 
is employed in performing the same offices 
to other countries. The carrying trade is the 
natural effect and symptom of great national 
weal til ; but it does not seem to be the natural 
cause of it. 'I'hose statesmen who have been 
tlisposcd to favour it with particular encou- 
ragement, seem to have mistaken tlie effect and 
symptom for the cause. Holland, in propor- 
tion to the extent of the land and the number 
of its inliabitants, by far the richest country in 
Europe, has accordingly the greatest share of 
the carr3iiig trade of Europe. England, per- 
haps the second richest country of Europe, is 
likewise supposed to have a considerable share 
in it ; though what commonly passes for the 
carrying trade of England will frequently, 
pel haps, be found to be no more than a round- 
about foreign trade of consumption. Such 
are, in a great measui e, the trades which can y 
the goods of the East and W est Indies and of 
America to the different European markets. 
Those goods arc generally purchased, either 
immediately with the produce of British in- 
dustry, or with something else which had been 
purchased with that produce, and the final re- 
turns of those trades are generally used or con- 
sumed in Great Britain. The trade winch u 
carried on in British bottoms between the dif* 
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ferent ports of the Mediterranean, and some 
trade of the same kind carried on by British 
mei chants between the different ports of In- 
dia, make, perhaps, the principal branches of 
what is properly the carrying trade of Great 
Britain. 

The extent of the home trade, and of the 
capital which can be employed in it, is necessa- 
rily limited by tlie value of the surplus pro- 
duce of all those distant places ■within the 
country which have occasion to exchange their 
respective productions with one another; that 
of the foreign trade of consumption, by the 
value of the surplus produce of the whole 
country, and of what can be purchased wdth 
it ; that of the carrying trade, by the value of 
the surplus produce of all the dilferent coun- 
tries in the w'orld. Its possible extent, there- 
fore, is in a manner infinite in comparison of 
that of the other two, and is capable of absorb- 
ing the greatest capitals. 

The consideration of his own private profit 
is the sole motive which determines the owner 
of any capital to employ it either in agricul- 
ture, in manufactures, or in some particular 
branch of the wholesale or retail trade. Tlie 
dilferent (juantities of pioductive labour which 
it may put into motion, and the different va- 
lues -wdiich it may add to the annual produce 
of the land and labour of the society, accord- 
ing as it is employed in one or other of those 
dilferent ways, never enter into his thoughts. 
In countries, therefore, where agriculture is 
the most profitable of all employments, and 
fanning and improving the most direct roads 
to a splentlid fortune, the capitals of indivi- 
duals will naturally be emplojed in tlie man- 
ner most advantageous to the whole society. 
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The profits of agriculture, how'ever, seem tc 
have no superiority over those of other employ- 
ments in any part of Europe. Projectors, 
indeed, in every corner of it, have, within 
these few years, amused the public with most 
magnificent accounts of the profits to be made 
by the cultivation and improvement of land. 
Without entering into any particular discus, 
sion of their calculations, a very simple obser- 
vation may satisfy us that the result of them 
must be false. We see, every day, the most 
splendid fortunes, that have been acquired in 
the course of a single life, by trade and ma» 
nufactures, frequently from a very small capi- 
tal, sometimes from no capital. A single in- 
stance of such a fortune, acquired by agricul- 
ture in the same time, and from such a capital, 
has not, perhaps, occurred in Europe, during 
the course of the present century. In all the 
great countries of Europe, however, much 
good land still remains uncultivated ; and the 
greater part of what is cultivated, is far from 
being improved to the degree of which it is 
capable. Agricultme, therefore, is almost 
everywhere capable of absorbing a much great- 
er capital than has ever yet been employed in 
it. What circumstances in the policy of Eu- 
rope have given the ti-ades which are carried 
on in towns so great an advantage over that 
which is carried on in the country, that private 
persons frequently find it more for their ad- 
vantage to employ their capitals in the most 
distant carrying trades of Asia and America, 
than in the improvement and cultivation ol 
the most fertile fields in their own neighbour, 
liood, I shall endeavour to explain at full 
length in tlie two ioiluwing books. Note 20. 
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OF THE DIFFERENT PROGREbb OF OPULENCE IN DIFFERENT NAlIONb. 


CHAP. 1. 

OF THE NATURAL PROGRESS OF OPULENCE. 

The f^reat couiinerct* of e\ery civilized society 
is tliat nuried on between the inhabitants of 
the town and tho^e of the country. It con- 
sists in the exchange of lude for manufactured 
pjoduee, cither immediately, or by the inter- 
vention of money, or of some soit of paper 
I'hich iepie-,ents money. The conntiy nip- 
plies the town with tlie means of subsistence 
and the m itei ials of m iimfacttiie. 'FiC tov n 
repays this suppl}, by sending back a part of 
the manuLictuied pioduce to the inhaldtants | 
of the country. Tlie town, in which tliejc ' 
neither i., nor can be any repioduction of sul>- 
jtances, may very pioperly be s.iid to gain its 
whole w'ealtli and subsistence from the coun- 
try, We must not, however, upon this ac- 
count, imagine that the gain of the town is the 
los-, of tile country. The gains of both are 
mutual and reciprocal, and the division of la- 
bour is in this, as in all other cases, advanta- 
geous to all the different persons employed in 
the various occupations into which it is sub- 
tlivided. The inhabitants of tlie country pur- 
chase of the town a greater quantity of manu- 
factured goods with the produce of a much 
smaller <|uantity of tlieir own labour, than 
they must have employed had they attempted 
to ])repare them themselves. The town affords 
a maiket for the surplus pioduce of the coun- 
try, or wliat is over and above the maintenance 
of the cultivators ; and it is there that the in- 
habitants of the country exchange it for some- 
thing else which is in demand among them. 
The greater the number and revenue of the 
inhabitants of the town, the more exUmsive is 
the market which it affords to those of the 
country ; and the more extensive that market, 
it is always the more advantageous to a great 
number. Tlie corn which grows within a mile 
of the town, sells there for the same price with 
that which comes from twenty miles distance. 
But the price of the latter must, generally} 


not only pay the expense of raising ic and 
bringing it to market, but afford, too, the or- 
dinary profits of agriculture to the farmer. 
The proprietors and cultivators of the coun- 
try, therefoie, which lies in the neighboinhood 
of the town, over and above the ordinary pro- 
fits of agriculture, gain, in the price of what 
they sell, the whole value of the carriage of 
the like produce that is brought from more 
distant parts ; and they save, besides, tlie whole 
Value of this carri ige in the price of what they 
buy. Coiiipaie the cultivation of the lands in 
i1k* neighbouihood of any considei able towai, 
with that of those winch lie at some distame 
fiom it, and jou will easily satisfy yourself 
how much the countiy is benefited by the com- 
moice of the town. Among all the absurd 
speculations that have been prop.igated con- 
cerning tlie balance of tratle, it lias never been 
pretended (hat either the country loses by its 
commerce with tlie town, or the town by that 
witli the country which maintains it. 

As subsistence is, in the nature of things^ 
prior to coiiveniency and luxury, so the in- 
dustry which procures the former, must neces- 
sarily be piior to that which ministers to the 
latter. The cultivation and improvement of 
the country, therefore, which affords subsist- 
ence, must, necessarily, be prior to the in- 
crease of the town, which fuinishes only the 
means of conveniency and liixuiy. It is the 
surplus pioduce of the country only, or what 
is over and above the maintenance of the cul- 
tivatois, that constitutes the subsistence of the 
town, which can therefore increase only with 
the increase of the surplus produce. The 
town, indeed, may not always derive its whole 
subsistence fiom the country in its neighbour 
hood, or even from the territory to winch it 
belongs, but from very distant countries ; and 
this, though it forms no exception from the 
geneial rule, has occasioned considerable va- 
riations in the progress of opulence in differ- 
ent ages and nations. 

That order of tilings which necessity im. 
poses, in genwal, though not in every particu 
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lar couiitry, is in every j>articular country pro- 
moted by the natural inclinations of man. If 
human institutions had never thwarted tliose 
natural inclinations, the towns could nowhere 
have increased beyond what the improvement 
and cultivation of the territory in which they 
were situated could support ; till such time, 
at least, as the whole of that territory was 
completely cultivated and improved. Upon 
equal, or nearly equal profits, most men will 
choose to employ their capitals, rather in tlie 
improvement and cultivation of land, than 
either in manufactures or in foreign trade. 
The man who employs his capital in land, has i 
It more under his view and command ; and his 
fortune is much less liable to accidents than 
that of the trader, who is obliged frequently 
to commit it, not only to the winds and the 
waves, but to the more uncertain elements of 
human folly and injustice, by giving great 
credits, in distant countries, to men with whose 
character and situation he can seldom be 
thoroughly acquainted. The capital of the 
landlord, on tlie contrary, which is fixed in 
the improvement of his land, seems to be as 
vtell secured as the nature of human aflairs 
can admit of. The beauty of the country, be- 
sides, the pleasure of a country life, the tran- 
quillity of mind w'hich it promises, and, wdier- 
ever the injustice of human law's does not dis- 
turb it, the independency wdiich it really af- 
fords, have charms that, more or less, attract 
everybody; and as to cultivate the ground 
was the original destination of man, so, in 
every stage of his existence, he seems to re- 
tain a predilection for this piimitive employ- 
ment. 

Without the assistance of some artificers, 
indeed, tlie cultivation of land cannot bo car- 
ried on, but with gieat inconveniency and 
(ontinual interruption. Smiths, caq^enters, 
wheelw'rights and ploughwiights, masons and 
bricklayers, tanners, shoemakers, and tailois, 
are people whose service the farmer has fie- 
quent occasion for. Such artificers, too, stand | 
occasionally in need of the assistance of one | 
another ; and as their residence is not, like | 
that of the farmer, necessarily tied dowm to a 
pi eeise spot, they naturally settle in the neigh- ; 
bourhood of one another, and thus form a 
small tow'n or village. The butcher, the 
brewer, and the baker, soon join them, to- 
gether with many other artificers and retail- 
eis, necessary or useful for supplying their oc- 
casional wants, and who contribute still fur- 
ther to augment the town. Tlie inhabitants 
of the town, and those of the country, are mu- 
tually the servants of one another. Tlie town 
is a continual fair or market, to which the in- 
habitants of the country resort, in order to ex- 
change their rude for manufactured produce. 
It is this commerce which supplies the inha- 
bitants of the town, both with the materials of 
their work, and tlie means of their subsistence. 
The quantity of the finished work which they 


sell to the inhabitants of the country, necessa- 
rily regulates the quantity of the materials and 
provisions which they buy. Neither their em- 
ployment nor subsistence, therefore, can aug- 
ment, but in proportion to the augmentation 
of tlie demand from the country for finished 
work ; and this demand can augment only in 
proportion to the extension of improvement 
and cultivation. Had human institutions, 
therefore, never disturbed the natural course 
of things, the progressive wealth and increase 
of the towns would, in every political society, 
be consequential, and in proportion to the im- 
provement and cultivation of the territory or 
country. 

In our North American colonies, whert 
uncultivated land is still to be had upon easy 
terms, no manufactures for distant sale have 
ever yet been established in any of their towns. 
When an artificer has acquired a little more 
stock than is necessary for carrying on his own 
business in supplying the neighbouring coun- 
try, he does not, in North America, attempt 
to establish with it a manufacture for more 
distant sale, but employs it in the purchase 
and improvement of uncultivated land. From 
artificer he becomes planter ; and neitiier the 
large wages nor the easy subsistence w'hicli 
that country afibrds to artificers, can bribe him 
rather to work for other people than for him- 
self. He feels that an artificer is the servant 
of his customers, from whom he derives his 
subsistence ; but that a planter who cultivates 
his ow'n land, and derives his necessary sub- 
sistence from the labour of his own family, ia 
really a master, and independent of all tho 
world. 

In countries, on the contraiy, where there 
is either no uncultivated land, or none tJiat 
can be liad upon easy terms, every artificer 
who has acquired more stock than he can em- 
ploy in the occasional jobs of the neighbour 
hood, endeavours to prepare work for more 
(li slant sale. The smith erects some sort o 
iron, the weaver some sort of linen or woollen 
manufactory. Those difierent manufactures 
come, in process of time, to be gradually sub- 
divided, and thereby improved and refined in 
a great variety of ways, which may easily be 
conceived, and which it is therefore unneces- 
sary to explain any farther. 

In seeking for employment to a capital, ma. 
nufactures are, upon equal or nearly equai 
profits, naturally preferred to foreign com 
merce, for the same reason that agricultuie is 
naturally preferred to manufactures. As the 
capital of the landlord or farmer is more se- 
cure than that of the manufacturer, so the ca- 
pital of the manufacturer, being at all times 
more within his view and command, is more 
secure than that of the foreign merchant. In 
every period, indeed, of every society, the sur- 
plus part both of the rude and manufactured 
produce, or tliat for which there is no demand 
at home, must be sent abroad, in order to be 
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exchanged for sometliing for which there is 
some demand at homo. But whether the ca- 
pital which carries this surplus produce abroad 
be a foreign or a domestic one, is of very little 
importance. If the society has not acquired 
sufHeient capital, both to cultivate all its lands, 
and to manufacture in the completest manner 
ihe whole of its rude produce, there is even a 
considerable advantage that the rude produce 
sliould be exported by a foreign capital, in 
order that the whole stock of the society may 
be employed in more useful purposes. The 
wealth of ancient Egypt, that of China and 
Indostan, sufficiently demonstrate that a na- 
tion may attain a very high degree of opu- 
lence, though the greater part of its ex[)orta- 
tion trade be carried on by foreigners. The 
progress of our North American and West 
Indian colonies, would have been much less 
rapid, had no capital but what belonged to 
themselves been employed in exporting their 
surplus produce. 

According to the natural course of things, 
therefore, the greater part of the capital of 
every growing society is, first, directed to ag- 
riculture, afterwards to manufactures, and, 
last of all, to foreign commerce. Tliis order 
of things is so very natural, that in every so- 
ciety that had any territory, it has always, I 
believe, been in some degree observed. Some 
of their lands must have been cultivated be- 
fore any considerable towns could be estab- 
lished, and some sort of coarse industry of 
the manufacturing kind must have been car- 
ried on m those towns, before they could well 
tliink of employing themselves in foreign com- 
merce. 

But though this natural order of things must 
have taken place in some degree in every sucli 
society, it has, in all the mo(iern states of Eu- 
rope, been in many respects entirely inverted. 
The foreign commerce of some of their cities 
has introduced all their finer manufactures, or 
such as wore fit for distant sale; and manu- 
factures and foreign commerce together have 
given birth to the principal improvements of 
agriculture. The maimers and customs which 
the natiue of their original go\ernment intio- 
duced, and which remained after that govein- 
ment was greatly altered, necessarily forced 
tiiem into this unnatural and retrogiadc order. 

Note 21. 
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OF THE HISCOUIIAGEMENT OF AGIHCULTERE IN 
THE ANCIENT STATE OF EUROPE, AITER THE 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

When the Gciman and Scythian nations over- 
ran the western provinces of the Roman em- 
pire, the confusions which followed so great a 
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' revolution lasted for several centuries. Tli« 
rapine and violence which the barbarians ex- 
creised against the ancient inhabitants, inter 
rupted the commerce between the towns and 
the country. The towns were deserted, and 
the country w'as left uncultivated ; and the 
western provinces of Europe, which had en 
joyed a considerable degree of opulence under 
the Roman empire, sxmk into the lo’ivest stale 
of poverty and barbarism. During the conti- 
nuance of those confusions, the chiefs and 
principal leaders of those nations acquired, or 
usurped to themselves, the greater pait of the 
lands of those countries. A great part of 
them w'as uncultivated ; but no part of them, 
whether cultivated or uncultivated, was left 
without a proprietor. All of them weic en- 
grossed, and the greater part by a few great 
proprietors. 

This original engrossing of uncultivated 
j lands, though a great, might have been but a 
transitory evil. They might soon liave been 
divided again, and broke into small parcels, 

I cither by succession or by alienation. The 
law of primogeniture hindered them from being 
divided by succession ; the introduction of en- 
tails prevented their being broke into small 
parcels by alienation. 

When land, like moveables, is considered 
as the means only of subsistence and enjoy- 
ment, the natural law of succession divides i{, 
like them, among all the children of the fami- 
ly ; of all of whom the subsistence and enjoy- 
ment may be supposed equally dear to the fa- 
ther. This natural law of succession, accord 
ingly, took place among the Romans, who 
made no more distinction bctw'een elder and 
younger, between male and female, in the in- 
Iieritance of lands, than wc do in the distribu- 
tion of moveables. But when land was con- 
sidered as the means, not of subsistence mere- 
ly, but of power and protection, it was thought 
better that it should descend undivided to one. 
In those disorderly times, every great landlord 
was a sort of petty prince. His tenants were 
his subjects. He was their judge, and in some 
respects their legislator in peace and their 
leader in war. He made war according to 
his own discretion, fieqiiently against his 
neighboins, and sometimes against his so\e 
rei"n. The security of a landed estate, there- 
fore, the protection which its owner could af. 
ford to those who dwelt on it, depended upon 
its greatness. To divide it was to ruin it, and 
to expose every part of it to be op})ressed and 
sv\allow'ed up by the incursions of its neigh- 
bours. The law' of primogeniture, therefore, 
came to take place, not immediately indeed, 

I but in process of time, in the succession of 
landed estates, for the same reason that it has 
generally taken place in that of monarchies, 
though not always at their first institution. 
That the powei, and consequently the security 
of the monarchy, may not be weakened by di- 
vision, it must descend entire to one of the 
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cliildrea. To wliich of them so important a 
preference shall be given, must be determined 
by some general rule, founded not upon the 
doubtful distinctions of personal merit, but 
upon some plain and evident difference which 
can admit of no dispute. Among the children 
of the same family there can be no indisput- 
able difference but that of sex, and that of 
age. The male sex is universally preferred 
to the female ; and when all other things are 
equal, the elder everywhere takes place of the 
younger. Hence the origin of the right of 
primogeniture, and of what is called lineal 
succession. 

Laws frequently continue in force long af- 
ter the circumstances which first gave occa- 
sion to them, and which could alone render 
them reasonable, are no more. In the present ^ 
state of Europe, the proprietor of a single acre 
of land is as perfectly secure in his possession 
as the proprietor of 100,000. The right of 
primogeniture, however, still continues to be 
respected ; and as of all institutions it is the 
fittest to support the pride of family distinc- 
tions, it is still likely to endure for many cen- 
turies. In every other respect, nothing can 
be more contrary to the real interest of a nu- 
merous family, than a right which, in order 
to enrich one, beggars all the rest of the chil- 
dren. 

Entails are the natural consequences of the' 
law of primogeniture. They were introduced, 
to preserve a certain lineal succession, of 
svhidi the law of primogeniture first gave the 
idea, and to hinder any part of the original 
estate from being carrietl out of the proposed 
line, either by gift, or device, or alienation ; 
either by the folly, or by the misfortune of 
any of its successive owneis. They were al- 
together unknown to the Romans. Neither 
their substitutions, nor fidei coinmisses, bear 
any resemblance to entails, though some 
French lawyers have thought pioper to di*ess 
the modern institution in the language and 
garb of those ancient ones. 

When great landed estates were a sort of 
principalities, entails might not be unreason- 
able. Like \\hat are called the fundamental 
laws of some monarchies, they might frequent- 
ly hinder the security of thousands from being 
endangered by the caprice or extravagance of 
one man. But in the present state of Euiope, 
when small as well as great e-states derive their 
security from the laws of their country, no- 
thing can be more completely absurd. They 
are founded upon the most absurd of all sup- 
positions, the supposition that every successive 
generation of men have not an equal right to 
the earth, and to all that it possesses; but that 
the propel ty of the present generation should 
be restrained and regulated according to the 
fancy of those who died, perhaps five hundred 
years ago. Entails, however, aie still re- 
spected, through the greater part of Europe ; 
hi those conns ties, particularly, in which noble 
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birth is a necessary qualification for the en- 
joyment either of civil or military honours. 
Entails are thought necessary for maintaining 
this exclusive privilege of the nobility to the 
great offices and honours of their country; 
and that order having usurped one unjust ad- 
vantage Over the rest of their fellow-citi?ens, 
lest their poverty should render it ridiculous, 
it is thought reasonable that they should have 
another. The common law of England, in- 
deed, is said to abhor perpetuities, and tliey 
are accordingly more restricted there than in 
any other European monarchy ; though even 
England Is not altogether without them. In 
Scotland, more than one fifth, perhaps more 
tlian one third part of the whole lands in the 
country, are at present supposed to be under 
strict entail. 

Great tracts of uncultivated land were in 
this manner not only engrossed by particular 
families, but the possibility of their being di- 
vided again was as much as possible preclud- 
ed for ever. It seldom happens, however, 
that a great proprietor is a great improver. 
In the disorderly times which gave birth to 
those barbarous institutions, the great proprie- 
tor was sufficiently employed in defending his 
own territories, or in extending his jurisdic- 
tion and authority over those of his neigh, 
hours. He had no leisure to attend to the 
I cultivation and improvement of land. When 
the establishment of law and order afforded 
him this leisure, he often wanted the inclina- 
tion, and almost always the requisite abilities. 
If the expense of his house and person cither 
equalled or exceeded his revenue, as it did 
; very frequently, he had no stock to employ in 
this manner. If he was an economist, he ge- 
nerally found it inoie profitable to employ his 
annual savings in new purchases than in the 
impiovement of his old estate. To improve 
land wdth profit, like all other commercial pro- 
jects, requires an exact attention to small sav- 
ings and small gains, of nhich a man born to 
a great fortune, even though naturally fi ugal, 
is very seldom capable. The situation of such 
a person naturally disposes him to attend ra- 
ther to ornament, which pleases his fancy, than 
to profit, for which he has so little occasion. 
The elegance of his dress, of his equipage, of 
his house and household furniture, are objects 
which, from his infancy, he has been accus- 
tomed to have some anxiety about. The turn 
of mind which this habit naturally forms, fol- 
lows him when he comes to think of the im- 
provement of land. He embellishes, perhaps, 
four or five hundred acres in the neighbour- 
hood of his house, at ten times the expense 
which the land is worth after all his improve- 
ments ; and finds, that if he was to improve 
his whole estate in the same manner, and he 
has little taste for any other, he would be a 
bankrupt before he had finished the tenth part 
of it. There still remain, jn both parts of thf 
united kingdom, some great estates which haye 
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coBtinued, witliout interruption, in the hand? 
of the same family since the times of feudal 
anarchy. Compare the present condition of 
those estates with the possessions of the small 
proprietors in their neighbourhood, and you 
will require no other argument to convince 
vou how unfavourable such extensive property 
is to improvement. 

If little improvement was to be expected 
from such great proprietors, still less w^as to 
be hoped for from those who occupied the land 
under them. In the ancient state of Europe, 
the occupiers of land were all tenants at will. 
Tliey were all, or almost all, slaves, but their 
slavery was of a milder kind than that known 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans, or 
even in our West Indian colonies. They were 
supposed to belong more directly to the land 
than to their master. They could, therefore, 
be sold with it, but not separately. They could 
marry, provided it was with the consent of 
their master; and he could not afterw'ards 
dissolve the marriage by selling the man and 
wife to different persons. If he maimed or 
murdered any of them, he was liable to some 
penalty, though generally but to a small one. 
They were not, how^ever, capable of acquiring 
property. Whatever they acquired was ac- 
quired to their master, and he could take it 
from them at pleasure. Whatever cultivation 
and improvement could be carried on by means 
of such slaves, was properly carried on by their 
master. It was at his expense. TIic seed, the 
cattle, and the instruments of husbandly, were 
all his. It was for his benefit. Such slaves 
could acquire nothing but their daily main- 
tenance. It was properly the proprietor him- 
self, therefore, that in this case occupied his 
own lands, and cultivated them by ins own 
bondmen. This species of slavery still sub- 
sists in Russia, Poland, Hungary, Bohemia, 
Moravia, and other parts of Germany. It is 
only in the western and soutli-western pro- 
vinces of Europe tiiat it has gradually been 
abolished altogether. 

But if great improvements are seldom to 
be expected from great proprietors, they are 
least of all to be expected uhen they emjiloy 
slaves for their workmen. The cxpeiience of 
all ages and nations, I believe, demonstrates 
that the work done by slaves, though it ap- 
peal s to cost only their maintenance, is in the 
end the dearest of any. A person who can ac- 
quire no property can have no other interest 
but lo eat as much and to labour as little as 
possible. Whatever wmik be does beyond what 
is sufficient to purchase his own maintenance, 
can be squeezed out of him by violence only, 
and not by any interest of his own. In an- 
cient Italy, how much the cultivation of corn 
degenerated, liow unprofitable it became to 
the master, when it fell under the manage- 
ment of slaves, is remarked both by Pliny and 
Columella. In the time of Aristotle, it had 
ucrf been much better in ancient Greece. 
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Speaking of the ideai lepunlu Ue&cnbed in the 
laws of Plato, to maintain 5000 idle men (the 
number of warriors supposed necessary for its 
defence), together with their women and ser-. 
vants, would require, he says, a territory oi 
boundless extent and fertility, like the plainf 
of Babylon. 

The pride of man makes him love to do- 
mineer, and nothing moitifies him so much as 
to be obliged to condescend to persuade his 
infeiiors. Wlierever the law allows it, and 
the nature of the work can afford it, there- 
fore, he will generally prefer the service of 
slaves to that of freemen. The planting of 
sugar and tobacco can afford the expense of 
slave cultivation. The raising of com, it 
seems, in the present times, cannot. In the 
English colonies, of which the principal pro- 
duce is corn, the far greater part of the w'Grk 
is done by freemen. The late resolution of 
the Quakers in Pennsylvania, to set at libei ty 
all their negro slaves, may satisfy us thal 
their number cannot be very great. Had they 
made any considerable part of their property, 
such a resolution could never have been agreed 
to. In our sugar colonies, on the contrarj^ 
the whole wwk is done by slaves, and in our 
tobacco colonies a very great part of it, 'I’he 
profits of a sugar plantation in any of our 
West Indian colonics, are geneialiy xniich 
greater than those of any other cultivation that 
is known cither in Europe or America; and 
the profits of a tobacco plantation, tboiigli in- 
ferior to tho'>e of sugar, are superior to those 
of corn, a<> has already been observed. Both 
can afford the expense of sla\e cultivation, 
but sugar can afford it still better than tobac- 
co. The number of negroes, accordingly, ig 
much greater, in proportion to that of wliites, 
in our sugar than in our tobacco colonies. 

To the slave cultivators of ancient times, gra- 
dually succeeded a species of farmers, known 
at present in France by the name of metayers. 
They are called in Latin Coloni Pmimrii 
They have been so long in^iisuse in England, 
tfiat at present I know no English name foi 
them. The proprietor furnished them with 
the seed, cattle, and insti iiments of husbandly, 
the whole stock, in short, necessary for culti- 
vating tlie farm. Tlie pioduce was divided 
equally between the proprietor and the far- 
mer, after setting aside what was judged ne- 
cessary for keeping up the stock, which was 
restored to the pioprietor, when the fairaer 
either quitted or was turned out of the faim. 

Land occupied by such tenants is properly 
cultivated at the expense of the jiroprietors, as 
much as that occupied by slaves, lliere is, 
however, one very essential difference between 
them. Such tenants, being freemen, are ca- 
pable of acquiring propertyj and having a 
certain proportion of the prtxiuce of the land, 
they have a plain interest that the whole pro- 
duce should be as great as possibh*, in ordci 
tliat their owm proportion may be so. A slave 
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on the contrary, who can acquire nothing but 
nis maintenance, consults his own ease, by 
making tlie land produce as little as possible 
over and above that maintenance. It is pro- 
bable that it was partly upon account of this 
advantage, and partly upon account of the en- 
croachments which the sovereigns, alway jea- 
lous of the great lords, gradually encouraged 
their villains to make upon their authority, 
and which seem, at least, to have been such as 
rendered this species of servitude altogether 
inconvenient, that tenure in villanage gradu- 
ally wore out through the greater part of Eu- 
rope. The time and manner, however, in 
which so important a revolution was brought 
about, is one of the most obscure points in 
modern history. The church of Rome claims 
great merit in it ; and it is certain, that so ear- 
ly as the twelfth century, Alexander III. pub- 
lished a bull for the general emancipation of 
slaves. It seems, hoxvever, to have been ra- 
ther a pious exhortation, than a law to which 
exact obedience was required from the faith- 
ful. Slavery continued to take place almost 
universally for several centuries afterwards, 
till it was gradually abolished by tlie joint ope- 
ration of the two interests above mentioned ; 
that of the proprietor on the one hand, and 
that of the sovereign on the other. A villain, 
enfranchised, and at the same time allowed to 
continue in possession of the land, having no 
stock of his own, could cultivate it only by 
means of what the landlord advanced to him, 
and must therefore have been what the French 
call a metayer. 

It could never, however, be the interest 
even of this last species of cultivators, to lay 
out, in the further improvement of the land, 
any part of the little stock which they miglit 
save from their own share of the produce ; be- 
cause the landlord, who laid out nothing, was 
to get one Iialf of whatever it produced. The 
tithe, which is but a tenth of the produce, is 
found to be a very great hindrance to improve- 
ment. A tax, therefore, which amounted to 
one half, must have been an effectual bar to it. 
It might be the interest of a metayer to make 
the land produce as much as could be brought 
out of it by means of ilie stock furnished by 
the proprietor ; but it could never be his inte- 
rest to mix any part of his own wdtli it. In 
France, where five parts out of six of the 
whole kingdom are said to be still occupied by 
this species of cultivators, the proprietors com- 
plain, that their metayers take every opportu- 
nity of employing their master’s cattle rather 
m carriage than in cultivation ; because, in the 
one case, they get the whole profits to them- 
selves, in the other they share them with their 
landlord. Tliis species of tenants still sub- 
sists in some parts of Scotland, They are 
called steel-bow tenants. Those ancient Eng- 
lish tenants, who are said by Chief-Baron Gil- 
bert and Dr Blackstone to have been rather 


bailiffs of the landlord than farmers, properlj 
so called, were probably of the same kind. 

To this species of tenantry succeeded, though 
by very slow degrees, farmers, properly so call- 
ed, who cultivated the land with their owx 
stock, paying a rent certain to the landlord. 
When such farmers have a lease for a term of 
years, they may sometimes find it for their in- 
terest to lay out part of their capital in the fur- 
ther improvement of the farm ; because they 
may sometimes expect to recover it, with a 
large profit, before the expiration of the lease 
The possession, even of such farmers, how. 
ever, was long extremely precarious, and still 
is so in many parts of Europe, They could, 
before the expiration of their terai, be legally 
ousted of their leases by a new purchaser; 
in England, even, by the fictitious action of 
a common recovery. If they were turned out 
illegally by the violence of their master, the 
action by which they obtained redress was ex- 
tremely imperfect. It did not always rein- 
state them in the possession of the land, buf 
gave them damages, which never amounted tc 
a real loss. Even in England, the country, 
perhaps of Europe, where the yeomanry has 
alw'ays been most respected, it was not till a- 
bout the 14th of Henry VII. that tlie action 
of ejectment was invented, by which the tenant 
recovers, not damages only, but possession, 
and in which his claim is not necessarily con- 
cluded by the uncertain decision of a single as- 
size. This action has been found so eifectual 
a remedy, that, in tlie modern practice, when 
the landlord has occasion to sue for the pos- 
session of the land, he seldom makes use of 
the actions which properly belong to him as a 
landlord, the writ of right or the writ of en- 
try, but sues in the name of his tenant, by the 
writ of ejectment. In England, therefore, 
the security of the tenant is equal to that of 
the proprietor. In England, besides, a lease 
for life of forty shillings a-year value is a free- 
hold, and entitles the lessee to a vote for a 
member of parliament ; and as a great part of 
the yeomanry have freeholds of this kind, the 
whole order becomes respectable to their land- 
lords, on account of the political consideration 
which this gives them. There is, I believe, 
nowhere in Europe, except in England, any 
instance of the tenant building upon the land 
of which he had no lease, and trusting that the 
honour of his landlord would take no advan- 
tage of so important an improvement. Those 
laws and customs, so favourable to the yeo- 
manry, have perhaps contributed more to the 
present grandeur of England, than all their 
boasted regulations of commerce taken toge- 
ther. 

The law wdiich secures the longest leases a- 
gainst successors of every kind, is, so far as I 
know, peculiar to Great Britain. It was in- 
troduced into Scotland so early as 1449, by a 
law of James XL Its beneficial influence 
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however, has been much obstructed by entails ; 
the heirs of entail being generally restrained 
from letting leases for any long term of years, 
frequently for more than one year. A late 
act of parliament has, in this respect, some- 
what slackened their fetters, though they are 
still by much too strait. In Scotland, besides, 
as no leasehold gives a vote for a member of 
parliament, the yeomanry are u}>on this ac- 
count less respectable to their landlords than 
in England. 

In other parts of Europe, after it was found 
convenient to secure tenants both against heirs 
and purchasers, the term of their security w'as 
still limited to a very short period ; in France, 
for example, to nine years from the com- 
mencement of the lease. It has in that coun- 
try, indeed, been lately extended to twenty- 
seven, a period still too short to encourage the 
tenant to make the most important improve 
ments. Tiie proprietors of land were ancient- 
ly the legislators of every part of Europe, 
llie laws relating to land, therefore, were all 
calculated for what they supposed the interest 
of the proprietor. It was for his interest, they 
had Imagined, that no lease granted by any of 
his predecessors should hinder him from cn^ 
joying, during a long term of years, the full 
value of his land. Avarice and injustice are 
always short-sighted, and they <lid not foresee 
how much this regulation ^ust obstruct im- 
provement, and thereby hurt, in the long-run, 
the real interest of the landlord. 

Tiie farmers, too, besides paying the rent, 
were anciently, it was supposed, bound to per- 
form a great number of services to the land- 
lord, which wore seldom either specified in 
tiic lease, or regulated by any precise rule, but 
by the use and wont of the manor or barony. 
These services, therefore, being almost entire- 
ly arbitrary, subjected the tenant to many vex- 
ations, In Scotland the abolition of all ser- 
vices not precisely stipulated in the lease, has, 
in the course of a few years, very much alter- 
ed for the better tlic condition of the yeoman- 
ry of that country. 

The public services to which the yeomanry 
were bound, were not less arbitrary than the 
private ones. To make and maintain the 
iiigh roads, a servitude which still subsists, I 
believe, everywhere, though with different de- 
grees of oppression in diflerent countries, was 
not the only one. When the king’s troops, 
when his household, or his officers of any kind, 
passed through any part of the country, the 
yeomanry were bound to provide them wiffi 
horses, carriages, and provisions, at a price re- 
gulated by tlie purveyor. Great Britain is, I 
believe, the only monarchy in Europe where 
tlie oppression of purveyance has been entire- 
ly abolished. It still subsists in France and 
Germany. 

The public taxes, to which they were sub- 
ject, were as irregular and oppressive as the 
services- The ancient lords^ though extremo- 
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I ly unwilling to grant, themselves, any pecuni- 
ary aid to their sovereign,' easily allowed him 
to tallage, as they called it, their tenants, and 
had not knowledge enough to foresee how 
much this must, in the end, affect their own 
revenue. The taille, as it still subsivsts in 
France, may serve as an example of those an- 
cient tallages. It is a tax upon the supposed 
profits of the farmer, whieli they estimate by 
tlie stock tliat he has upon the fann. It is 
his interest, therefore, to appear to have as lit- 
tle as possible, and consequently to employ as 
little as possible in its cultivation, and none 
in its improvement. Should any stock hap- 
pen to accumulate in the hands of a French 
farmer, the taille is almost equal to a prohi- 
bition of its ever being employed upon the 
land. This tax, besides, is supposed to dis- 
honour whoever is subject to it, and to degrade 
him below, not only the rank of a gentleman, 
but that of a burgher ; and whoever rents the 
lands of another becomes subject to it. No 
gentleman, nor even any burgher, who has 
stock, will submit to this degradation. This 
tax, therefore, not only liinders the stock which 
accumulates upon the land from being em- 
ployed in its improvement, but drives aw^ayall 
otlier stock from it. The ancient tenths and 
fifteenths, so usual in England in former 
times, seem, so fares they a fleeted the land, to 
have been taxes of the same natuie with the 
taille. 

Under all these discouragements, little im- 
provement could bo expected from the occu- 
piers of land. That order of people, with all 
the liberty and security which law can give, 
must always improve under great disadvan- 
tage. Tlie farmer, compared with the pro- 
prietor, is as a merchant who trades with bor- 
rowed money, compared with one who trades 
with his own. The stock of both may im- 
prove ; but that of the one, with only eiiual 
good conduct, must always improve more 
slowly than that of the other, on account of 
the large siiare of the profits which is consum- 
ed by the interest of the loan. The lands cul- 
tivated by the farmer must, in the same man- 
ner, with only equal good conduct, be improv- 
ed more slow ly than those cultivated by the 
proprietor, on account of the large share of 
the pioduce which is consumed in the rent, 
and which, had tiie farmer been proprietor, he 
might have employed in the further improve- 
ment of the land. The station of a farmer, 
besides, is, from the nature of things, inferior 
to that of a proprietor. Through the greater 
part of Europe, the yeomanry are regarded as 
an inferior rank of people, even to the better 
sort of tradesmen and mechanics, and in all 
parts of Europe to the great merchants and 
master manufacturers. It can seldom happen, 
therefore, that a man of any considerable 
stock should quit the superior, in order to 
place himself in an inferior station. Even in 
tlie present state of Europe, therefore, little 
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stock is likely to go fVom any other profession 
to the improvement of land in the way of 
farming. More does, perhaps, in Great Bri- 
tain than in any other country, though even 
there the great stocks which are in some places 
employed in farming, have generally been ac- 
quired by fanning, the trade, perhaps, in which, 
of all others, stock is commonly acquired most 
slowly. After small pioprictors, however, 
rich and great farmers are in every country 
the principal improvers. There are more such, 
perhaps, in England than in any other Euro- 
pean monarchy. In the republican govern- 
ments of Holland, and of Berne in Switzerland, 
the farmers are said to be not inferior to those 
of England. 

The ancient policy of Europe was, over and 
above all this, unfavourable to the improve- 
ment and cultivation of land, whether carried 
on by the proprietor or by the farmer ; first, 
by the general prohibition of the expoitation 
of corn, without a special licence, which seems 
to have been a very universal regulation ; and, 
secondly, by the restraints which were laid up- 
on the inland commerce, not only of corn, but 
of almost every other part of the produce of 
the farm, by the absurd laws against engross- 
ers, regraters, and forestallers, and by the pri- 
vileges of fairs and maikets. It has already 
been observed in what manner the prohibition 
of the exportation of corn, together with some 
encouragement given to the importation of fo- 
reign corn, obstructed the cultivation of an- 
cient Italy, naturally the most fertile country 
m Europe, and at that time the seat of the 
greatest empire in the world. To w'hat de- 
gree such restraints upon the inland commerce 
of this commodity, joined to the geneial pro- 
hibition of exportation, must have discouraged 
the cultivation of countries less fertile, and 
ItNs favourably circumstanced, it is not, pei- 
haps, ver} easy to imagine. Note 22. 


CHAP. III. 

OF Tlir RISE AND PROGRESS OF ClflES AND 
TOWNS, AFTFR THE FALL OF THE ROMAN 
LMPIRF.. 

The inhabitants of cities and to^\ns weic, af- 
ter the fall of the lioman empiie, not more 
favoured than those of tlie country. They 
insisted, indeed, of a very different order of 
people from the first inhabitants of the an- 
cient republics of Greece and Italy. These 
last were composed chiefly of the proprietors 
of lands, among whom the public temtory 
was originally divided, and who found it con- 
venient to build their houses in the neigh- 
bourhood of one another, and to surround 
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them with a wall, for the sake of common de- 
fence. After the fall of the Roman empire, 
on the contrary, the proprietors of land seem 
generally to have lived in fortified castles on 
their own estates, and in the midst of their 
own tenants and dependents. The towns were 
chiefly inhabited by tradesmen and mechanics^ 
who seem, in those days, to have been of ser- 
vile, or very nearly of servile condition. The 
privileges which we find granted by ancient 
charters to the inhabitants of some of the prin- 
cipal towns in Europe, sufficiently show' what 
they were before those grants. The people 
to whom it is granted as a privilege, that they 
might give away their own daughters in mar- 
riage without the consent of their lord, that 
upon their death their own children, and not 
their lord, should succeed to their goods, and 
that they might dispose of their own effects by 
w'ill, must, before those grants, have been ei- 
ther altogether, or very nearly, in the same 
state of villanage with the occupiers of land 
ill the country. 

They seem, indeed, to have been a very 
poor, mean set of people, who seemed to tra- 
vel about with then* goods from place to place, 
and fiom fair to fair, like the hawkers and 
pedlars of the present times. In all the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe then, in the same 
manner as in several of the Tartar govern- 
ments of Asia at present, taxes used to be le- 
vied upon the persons and goods of travellers, 
when tiiey passed through certain manors, 
when they went over certain bridges, when 
they carried about their goods from place to 
place in a fair, w'hen they erected in it a booth 
or stall to sell them in. Tljose different taxes 
were known in England by the names of pass- 
age, pontage, la stage, and stallage. Some- 
times the king, sometiroes a great lord, who 
had, it seems, upon some occasions, authoritv 
to do this, would grant to paiticular traders, 
to -^Lich particularly as lived in their owm de- 
mesnes, a general exemption from such taxes. 
Such traders, though in other respects of ser- 
vile, or very nearly of servile condition, were 
upon this account called free traders. They, 
in return, usually paid to their protector ’a 
soit of annual poll-tax. In those days pro- 
tection wus seldom granted without a valu- 
able consideration, and this tax might perhaps 
be considered as compensation for what tlieir 
patrons might lose by their exemption from 
other taxes. At first, both those poll-taxes 
and those exemptions seem to have been alto- 
gether personal, and to have affected only par- 
ticular individuals, during either their lives, or 
the pleasure of their protectors. In the very 
imperfect accounts wdiich ^ave been published 
fiom Doomsday-book, oi several of the towns 
of England, mentii n is frequently made, some- 
times of the tax which particular burghers 
paid, each of then., either to the king, or to 
some other great lord, for this sort of protec- 
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tion, and sometimes of the general amount 
only of all those taxes. * 

But how servile soever may have been ori- 
ginally the condition of the inhabitants of the 
towns, it appears evidently, that they arrived 
at liberty and independency much earlier than 
the occupiers of land in tlie country, Tiiat 
part of the king’s revenue which arose from 
such poll-taxes in any particular town, used 
commonly to be lot in farm, during a terai of 
years, for a rent certain, sometimes to the she- 
riff of the county, and sometimes to other per- 
sons. Tlie buighcrs themselves frequently 
got credit eiiougli to be admitted to fjirm the 
revenues of this soit which arose out of their 
own toum, they becoming jointly and several- 
ly answerable for the whole rent.f To let a 
farm in this manner, was quite agreeable to 
the usual economy of, I believe, the sovereigns 
of all the different countries of Europe, who 
used frequently to let whole manors to all the 
tenants of those manors, they becoming joint- 
ly and severally answerable for the whole rent; 
but in return being allowed to collect it in 
their own w'ay, anti to pay it into the king’s 
exchequer by tlu‘ hands of their ow n baililf, 
and being thus altogether freed horn the inso- 
lence of the king’s olficeis; a circumstance 
in those days .regardtsi (h of the gieatest im- 
portance. 

At fiist, the faim of the town was probably 
let to the buigheis, in the same manner as it 
had bec*n to other farmers, for a teim of years 
only. In process of time, hov\e\er, it seems 
to have become the general practice to giant 
it to them in fee, that is for ever, reserving a 
rent certiin, never afterwards to be augment- 
ed, llie payment liaving thus become per- 
petual, the exemptions, in return, for wdiich 
it was made, naturally became perpetual too. 
Those exemptions, therefore, ceased to be per- 
sonal, and could not afterwards be considered 
as belonging to individuals, as individuals, 
but as burghers of a particular burgh, which, 
upon this account, was called a free burgli, 
for tiie same reason that they had been called 
free burghers or free traders. 

Along with this grant, the important piivi- 
leges, above mentioned, that they might give 
away their owm daughters in marriage, that 
their children should succeed to tiiem, and 
that they might disposi* of their ow'ii eiiects by 
will, were generally bestowed upon th.e burgh- 
eis of the town to whom it was given. Whe- 
tiier such piivileges had before been usnallv 
gi anted, along with the freedom of tiade, to 
particular burghers, as individuals, I know not. 
I reckon it not improbable that they w ere, 
though I cannot produce any direct evidence 
of iu But however this may have beeti, the 
principal attributes of villanage and slavery 

* See Brady’s Historical Treatise of Cities and Bo- 
roughs, p. 3. &c. 

t see Madox, Fiona Burgi, p. 18; also History of the 
fy.ch' qiter, cliap* 10, sa't. v, p. 22,1, hij,t edition. 
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being thus taken away from them, they now 
at least became really free, in our present 
sense of the word freedom. 

Nor w'as this all. Tliey wore generally at 
the same time erected into a commonalty or 
corporation, with the privilege of having ma- 
gistrates and a town-council of their own, oi 
making hye-laws for their own government, 
of building walls for their own defence, and 
of reducing all their inhabitants under a sort 
of military discipline, by obliging them to 
watch and ward ; that is, as anciently under- 
stood, to guard and defend those walls against 
all attacks and surpi ises, by night as well as 
by day. In England they were generally 
exempted from suit to the hundred and coun- 
ty courts ; and all such pleas as should arise 
among them, the pleas of the crown except- 
ed, were left to the decision of their own ma- 
gistrates. In other countries, much greater 
and more extensive jurisdictions were fre- 
quently granted to them. * 

It might, probably, be necessary to grant to 
such towns as were admitted to farm their 
own revenues, some sort of compulsive juris- 
diction to oblige their own citizens to tnake 
payment. In those disorderly times, it might 
have been extninely inconvenient to have left 
them to seek this sort of justice fi oni any 
other tribunal. But it must seem extraordi- 
nary, that the soveicigns of all the diOerent 
countries of Europe sliould have evelianged 
in this manner fur a lent ceitain, never more 
to be augmented, that branch of their levenue, 
which was, perhaps, of all otheis, the most 
likely to be improved by the natural couisoof 
things, without either expense or attention of 
their own ; and that they should, besides, have 
in this manner voluntarily erected a sort of 
independent republics in the heart of their 
own dominions. 

In order to understand this, it must be re- 
membered, that, in those days, the sovereign 
of perhaps nc country in Europe was able to 
protect, through the w’hole extent of his do- 
minions, the weaker part of his subjects from 
tlie oppression of the gi eat lords. Those w hom 
the law could not piotcet, and who w’cre not 
strong enough to (lefend themselves, were ob- 
liged either to have recouise to the protection 
of some gieat lord, and in order to obtain it, 
to become either his slaves or vassals; or to 
emter into a league of mutual defence for the 
common piotcction of one another. The in- 
habitants of cities and burghs, considered as 
j single individuals, had no power to defend 
themselves ; but by entering into a league of 
mutual defence v^ith their neighbours, they 
v\ere capable of making no contemptible re- 
sistance. The lords despised the burgliers, 
wliom they considered not only as a different 
oi der, but as a parcel of eniaucipated slaves, 

* &ee Madox, Firma Burgi. See also I’feff’el in the 
Bwnaikahle events under I'lederiek I band lusSuccea. 
sois of the House of hualna. 
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almost of a different species from themselves. 
The wealth of the burghers never failed to 
provoke their envy and indignation, and they 
plundered them upon every occasion without 
mercy or remorse. The burghers naturally 
hated and feared the lords. The king hated 
and feared them too ; but though, perhaps, he 
might despise, he had no reason either to hate 
or fear the burghers. Mutual interest, there- 
fore, disposed them to support the king, and 
the king to support them against the lords. 
They were the enemies of his enemies, and it 
was his interest to render them as secure and 
independent of those enemies as he could.- 
By granting them magistrates of their own, 
the privilege of making bye-laws for their own 
government, that of building walls for their own 
defence, and that of reducing all their inha- 
bitants under a sort of military discipline, he 
gave them all the means of security and inde- 
pendency of the barons whicli it was in his 
power to bestow. Without the establishment 
of some regular government of this kind, 
without some authority to compel their inlia- 
oitants to act according to some certain plan 
or system, no voluntary league of mutual de- 
fence could either have afforded them any per- 
manent seciuity, or have enabled them to give 
the king any considerable support. By grant- 
ing them the farm of their own town in fee, 
he took away from these whom he wished to 
have for his friends, and, if one may say so, for 
his allies, all ground of jealousy and suspicion, 
that he was ever afterwards to oppress them, 
either by railing the farm-rent of their town, 
or by granting it to some other farmer. 

Tlie princes who lived upon the worst terms 
with their barons, seem accordingly to have 
been the most liberal in grants of this kind to 
their burghs. King Jolm of England, for 
example, appears to ha\e been a most muni- 
ficent benefactor to his towns.* Ihiilip I. of 
France lost all authority over his barons. To- 
wards the end of his reign, his son Leu is, 
kfiown afterwards by the name of Lewis the 
Fat, consulted, according ‘to Father Daniel, 
with the bishops of the royal demesnes, con- 
cerning the most proper means of restraining 
the violence of the great lords. Their advice 
consisted of two different pro])osals. One was 
to erect a new order of jurisdiction, by estab- 
lishirig magistrates and a town-council in every 
considerable tou a of his demesnes. The o- 
ther was to form a new militia, by making the 
iuliabitants of those towns, under the com- 
mand of their own magistrates, march out up- 
on proper occasions to the assistance of the 
king. It is from this period, according to 
the French antiquarians, that we are to date 
the institution of the magistrates and councils 
of cities in France. » It was during the un- 
prosperous reigns of the princes of the house 
of Suabia, that the greater part of the free 


towns of Germany received the first grants of 
their privileges, and that the famous Hansea- 
tic league first became formidable. * 

The militia of the cities seems, in those 
times, not to have been inferior to that of the 
country ; and as they could be more readily 
assembled upon any sudden occasion, they 
frequently had the advantage in their disputes 
with the neighboui'ing lords. In countries 
such as Italy or Switzerland, in which, on ac- 
count cither of their distance from the princi- 
pal seat of government, of the natural strength 
of the country itself, or of some other reason, 
the sovereign came to lose the whole of his 
authority ; the cities genei*ally became inde- 
pendent republics, and conquered all the no- 
bility in their neighbourhood ; obliging them 
to ])ull down their castles iii the country, and 
to live, like other peaceable inhabitants, in the 
city. This is the short history of the republic 
of Berne, as well as of several other cities in 
Switzerland. If you except Venice, for of 
that city the history is somewhat difi'erent, it 
is the history of all the considerable Italian 
republics, of which so great a number arose 
and perished betvrcen the end of tJie twcll’th 
and the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

In countries such as France and England, 
where the authority of the sovereign, though 
frequently very low, never was destroyed al- 
together, the cities had no opportunity of be- 
coming entirely independent. They became, 
however, so considerable, that the sovereign 
could impose no tax upon them, besides the 
stated farm-rent of the town, without their 
own consent. Tiicy were, therefore, called 
upon to send deputies to the general assemh ly 
oftlie states of the kingdom, where they mignt 
join with the clergy and the barons in grant- 
ing, upon urgent occasions, some extraordi- 
nary aid to the king. Being generally, too, 
more favourable to his i)Ower, their deputies 
seem sometimes to have been employed by 
him as a countei balance in those assemblies 
to the authority of the great lords. Hence 
the origin of the representation of burghs in 
the states-general of all great monarchies in 
Europe. 

Order and good government, and along 
with them the liberty and security of incU\ i- 
duals, were in this manner established in cities, 
at a time when the occupiers of land in the 
country, were exposed to every sort of vio- 
lence. But men in this defenceless state na- 
turally content themselves with their necessary 
subsistence ; because, to acquire more, might 
only tempt the injustice of their oppressors. 
On the contrary, when they are secure of en- 
joying the fruits of their industry, they natu- 
rally exert it to better their condition, and to 
acquire not only the necessaries, but the con- 
veniencies and elegancies of life. That in- 
dustry, therefore, which aims at something 


* See Madox 


* See Pfeft'el 
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. -e than necessary subsistence, was cstab- 
- in cities long before it was commonly 
practised by the occupiers of land in the coun- 
try. If, in the hands of a poor cultivator, op- 
pressed with the servitude of villanage, some 
little stock should accumulate, he would na- 
turally conceal it %vith groat care from his 
master, to whom it would otnerwise have be- 
longed, and take the first opportunity of run- 
ning away to a town. The law was at that 
time so indulgent to the inhabitants of towns, 
and so desirous of diminishing the authority 
of tlie lords o\ er thuse cl the country, that if 
he could conceal himself there from the pur- 
suit of his lord for a year, he -was free for 
ever. Whatever stock, therefore, accumulat- 
ed in the hands of the industrious part of the 
inhabitants of the country, naturally took re- 
fuge in cities, as the only sanctuaries in which 
it could be secure to the person that acquired 
it. 

The inhabitants of a city, it is true, must 
always ultimately derive their subsistence, and 
the w hole materials and moans of their indus- 
try, from the country. But those of a city, 
situated near either tht* sen-coast or the banks 
of a na\igable river, are not necessarily con- 
fined to derive them from tlie country in their 
neighbourhood. They have a much uider 
range, ami may draw them from the most re- 
mote cornels of the world, either in exchange 
for the maiiiifactiired produce of their own in- 
dustry, or by pel forming the otBce of carriers 
between distant countries, and exchanging the 
piodiice of one for that of another. A city 
might, 111 this manner, grow up to great wealth 
and splendour, wliile not only the country in 
its neighbourhood, but all those to which it 
traded, were in ^.poverty and wretchedness. 
Each of those countries, perhaps, taken singly, 
could allbrd It but a small part, either of its 
siihsUtence or of its employment; but all of 
them taken together, could atlbrd it both a 
great subsistence and a great employment. 
There were, how'ever, within the narrow circle 
of the commerce of those limes, some coun- 
tries that were opulent and industrious. Such 
was the Greek emj)ire us long a-> it subset ed, 
and that of the Saracens during the reigns of 
tlie Abassides. Such, too, was Egypt till it 
was conquered by the Tuiks, some part of the 
coast of Barbary, and all those piuvinces of 
Spain which were under the government of 
the Moors. 

I'he cities of Italy seem to have been the 
first in Europe which were raised by com- 
merce to any considerable degree of opulence. 
Italy lay in tlie centre of what was at tliat 
time tlm improved and civilized part of the 
world. The crusades, too, though, by tbe| 
great waste of stock and destruction of iiiha-| 
bitants whith they occasioned, they must ne- 
cessarily have retarded the progiess of the 
greater part of Europe, were extremely fa- 
vourable to that of some Italian cities. The 
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great armies which marched from all parts to 
the conquest of the Holy Land, gave extraor- 
dinary encouragement to the shipping of Ve 
nice, Genoa, and Pisa, sometimes in transport- 
ing tliem thither, and always in supplying 
them with provisions. They were the com- 
missai ies, if one may say so, of those armies ; 
and the most destructive frenzy that ever befel 
the European nations, was a source of opu- 
lence to those republics. 

The inhabitants of trading cities, by import- 
ing the imjiroved manufactures and expensive 
luxuries of richer countries, afiorded some food 
to the vanity of the great proprietors, who ea- 
gerly purchased them with great quantities of 
the rude produce of their own lands. The 
commerce of a great part of Europe in those 
times, accordingly, consisted chiefly in the ex- 
change of their own rude, for the manufactur- 
ed produce of more civilized nations. Thus 
the wool of England used to be exchanged for 
the wines of ITance, and the fine cloths of 
Flanders, in the same manner as the corn in 
IMland is at this day, exchanged for the wines 
and brandies of France, and for the silks and 
velvets of France and Italy. 

A taste for the liner and more improved 
manufactures was, in this manner, introduced 
by foreign commerce into countries where tic 
such works were cairied on. But when tins 
taste became so general as to occasion a consi- 
derable demand, the merchants, in order to 
save the expense of carriage, naturally enrlea- 
voured to establisli some manufactures of the 
same kind in their own country. Hence the 
origin of the first manufactures for distant 
sale, that seem to luive been established in the 
w^estern provinces of Europe, after the fall of 
the Roman emjiire. 

No large country, it must be observed, ever 
did or could subsist without some sort of ma- 
nufactures being carried on in it ; and W’hen it 
is scud of any sudi country that it has no ma- 
nufactures, it must always be understood of 
the liner and more improved, or of such as are 
fit for distant sale. In every large country 
both the clothing and household furniture of 
tlic far greater part of the people, are tlie pro- 
duce of their own industry. This is even 
more universally the case in those poor coun- 
tries which are commonly said to have no ma- 
nufacUiies, than in those ridi ones that are 
said to abound in them. In the latter you will 
geneially find, both in the clothes and hoiise- 
I hold funutiiu* of the lowest rank of people, a 
■ much gi eater proportion of foreign productions 
than in the fonner. 

Those manufactures which are fit for dis- 
• taut sak‘, seem to have been introduced into 
; dsileient countries in two difierent ways. 

Sometimes they have been introduced in the 
. manner above mentioned, by the violent ope- 
j ration, if one may say so, of the stocks of pa*- 
- ticuiar mei chants and undertakers, who esta- 
blished them in imitation of some tordgn rna- 
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titifachiies uf the same kind. Such manufac- 
turos, therefore, are the otfspiiiij^ of foreign 
commerce ; and such seem to have been the 
ancient manufactures of silks, velvets, and bro- 
cades, which flourished in Lucca during the 
thirteenth century. They were banished from 
thence by the tyranny of one of Alachiavel’s 
heroes, Castniecio Castracani. In 1310, nine 
hundred families were driven out of Lucca, 
of whom thirty-one retired to Venice, and of- 
fered to introduce there the silk manufacture.* 
Ilieir Oder ^vas accepted, many privileges 
were conferred upon them, and they began 
the manufacture with three hundred woik- 
men. Such, too, seem to have been the ma- 
nufactures ot fine cloths that anciently flou- 
rished in Flanders, and which ere introduced 
into England in the begmmig of the reign of 
Eli2a])eth , and such are the present silk ma- 
nufactures of Lyons and Spitalfields, Ma- 
nufactures introduced in this manner are ge- 
nerally employed upon foreign materials, being 
imitations of foreign manufictuies. When 
the Venetian maimfaetuie ^\as first establish- 
ed, the materials weie all hioiight fiom Sicily 
and the Levant. The more ancient manufac- 
ture of Lucca was likewise carried on with fo- 
reign materials. The cultivation of mulberry 
trees, and the breeding of silk-worms, seem 
not to have been common in the northern parts 
of Italy before the sixteenth century. Those 
arts were not introduced into France till the 
reign of Charles IX. Thu manufactures of 
Flanders were carried on chiefly with Spanish 
and English wool, Spanish wool was the ma- 
te! ial, not of the first woollen manufacture of 
England, but of the first that was fit for dis- 
tant sale. More than one half the m.iteiials 
of the Lyons manufacture is at this d,iy fo- 
reign silk; when it was first established, the 
^vhole, or vt‘rj nearly the whole, was so. No 
pait of the mateiials of the Spitalfields m.inu- 
facture* is ever likely to be the produce of 
England. The seat of such manufactuies, as 
they are generally introduced by the scheme 
and project of a few individuals, is sometimes 
established in a maritime city, and semetimes 
in an inland towxi, according as their interest, 
judgment, or caprice, hajjpen to determine. 

At other times, manufactures for distant 
sale grow up naturally, and as it were of their 
own accord, by the gradual refinement of 
those household and coarser manufactures 
which must at all times be carried on even in 
the poorest and rudest countries. Such ma- 
nufactures are generally employed upon the 
materials which the country produces, and 
tliey seem frequently to have been first refined 
and improved in such inland countries as were 
not, indeed, at a very great, but at a consider- 
distence from the sea-coast, and some- 
^ evep from all water carriage. An in- 
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land country, naturally fertile and easily cul 
tivated, jiroduces a great surplus of provisions 
beyond what is ni^Cessary for maintaining the ^ 
cultivators ; and on account of the expense ol 
land carriage, and inconveniency of river na- 
vigation, it may frequently be difficult to send 
this surplus abroad. Abundance, therefore, 
render^ provisions cheap, and encourages a 
great number of workmen to settle in the 
neighbourhood, who find that their industry 
can there procure them more of the necessa- 
ries and conveniencies of life than in other 
places. They work up the materials of ma 
nufacture which the land produces, and ex- 
change their finished work, or, what is the 
same thing, the price of it, for more materials 
and provisions. They give a new value to .he 
surplus part of the rude produce, by saving 
the expense of carrying it to the water-side, or 
to some distant market ; and they furnish the 
cultivators with something in exchange for it, 
that is either useful or agreeable to them, up- 
on c .sier terms than they could have obtained 
it before. The cultivators get a belter price 
for their surplus produce, and can purchase 
cheaper other conveniencies w'hich they have 
occasion for. They are thus both encouraged 
and enabled to increase this surplus produce 
by a further improvement and belter cultiva- 
tion of the land ; and as the fertility of tlie 
land had given birth to the manufacture, so 
the progress of the manufacture re-acts upon 
the land, and increases still further its fertili 
ty. The manufacturers first supply the neigh- 
bourhood, and afterwards, as their work im- 
proves and refines, more distant markets. Foi 
though neitlier the rude produce, nor even the 
coaise manufacture, could, without the great- 
est difficulty, support the expense of a consi- 
deiahle Lind- carriage, the refined and improv- 
ed maniifactuie easil}- may. In a small bulk 
it frequently contains tlie price of a great 
quantity of rude produce. A piece of flnt 
cloth, for example which vveighs only eighty 
pounds, contains in it the price, not only of 
eighty pounds weight of wool, but sometimes 
of several thousand weight of corn, the main- 
tenance of the different working people, and 
of their immediate employers. The coi n wl lich 
could with difficulty have been carried abroad 
in its own shape, is in this manner virtually 
exported in that of the complete manufacture, 
and may easily be sent to the remotest corners 
of the w'orld. In this manner have grown up 
naturally, and, as it were, of their own accord, 
the manufactures of Leeds, Halifax, Sheffield, 
Birmingham, and Wolverhampton. Such ma- 
nufactures are the offspring of agriculture. 

In the modern history of Europe, their exten- 
sion and improvement have generally been 
posterior to those which were the oflspring oi 
foreign commerce. England was noted for 
the manufacture of fine cloths made of Spanish 
wool, more than a century before any of those 
which now flourish in the places above men- 
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tioned were fit for foreign sale. The exten- 
sion and improvement of these last could not 
take place but in consequence of the extension 
and improvement of agriculture, the last and 
greatest effect of foreign commerce, and of 
the manufactures immediately introduced by 
it, and which I shall now proceed to explain. 

Note 22. 


CHAP. IV. 

HOW THE COMMERCE OF TOWNS CONTRIBUTED 

TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE COUNTRY. 

The increase and riches of commercial and 
manufacturing towns contributed to the im- 
provement and cultivation of the countries to 
which they belonged, in three different ways : 

First, by affording a great and ready mar- 
ket for the rude produce of the country, they 
gave encouragement to its cultivation and fur- 
ther improvement This benefit was not even 
confined to the countries in which they were 
situated, but extended more or less to all those 
with which they had any dealings. To all of 
them they afforded a market for some part 
either of their rude or manufactured produce, 
and, consequently, gave some encouragement 
to the industry and improvement of all. Their 
own country, however, on account of its neigh- 
bourhood, necessarily derived the gieatest be- 
nefit from this market. Its rude produce be- 
ing charged with less carriage, the tiadcrs 
could pay the groweis a better price for it, 
and yet afford it as cheap to the consumers as 
that of more distant countries. 

Secondly, the wealth acquired by the inha- 
bitants of cities was frequently employed in 
purchasing such lands as were to he sold, of 
which a great part would frequently be uncul- 
tivated. Merchants are commonly ambitious 
of becoming country gentlemen, and, when 
diey do, they are generally the best of all im- 
provers, A merchant is accustomed to em- 
ploy his money chiefly in piofitable projects; 
H hereas a mere country gentleman is accustom, 
ed to employ it chiefly in expense. The one 
often sees his money go from him, and return 
to him again with a profit ; the other, when 
once he parts with it, very seldom expects to 
see any more of it. Those different habits 
naturally affect their temper and disposition 
in every sort of business. The merchant is 
commonly a bold, a country gentleman a ti- 
mid undertaker. The one is not afraid to lay 
out at once a large capital upon the improve- 
ment of his land, when he has a probable pros- 
pect of raising the value of it in proportion to 
the expense ; the other, if he has any capital, 
which is not always the case, seldom ventures 
to employ if in this manner. If he improves 
at all, it is commonly not with a capital, but 
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with what he can save out ot his annual reve- 
nue. Whoever has had the fortune to live in 
a mercantile town, situated in an unimproved 
country, must have frequently obsei*ved how 
much more spirited the operations of merchants 
were in this way, than those of mere country 
gentlemen. The habits, besides, of order, e- 
conomvj and attention, to whicn mercantile 
business naturally forms a merchant, render 
him much fitter to execute, with profit and 
success, any piojcct of improvement. 

Thirdly, and lastly, commerce and manu- 
factures gradually introduced order and good 
government, and with tliem the Hbcity and se- 
curity of individuals, among the inhabitants 
of the country, who had before lived almost 
in a continual state of war with their neigli- 
hours, and of servile dependency upon their 
superiors. This, though it has been the least 
observed, is by far tiie most important of all 
their effects. Mr Hume is the only writer 
who, so far as I know, has hitherto taken no- 
tice of it. 

In a country which has neither foreign com- 
merce nor any of the finer manufactures, a 
great proprietor, having nothing for which he 
can exchange the greater part of the produce 
of his lands which is over and above the main- 
tenance of the cultivators, consumes the whole 
in rustic hospitality at home. If this surplus 
produce is sufficient to maintain a hundred or 
a thousand men, he can make use of it in no 
other way than by maintaining a hundred or 
a thousand men. He is at all times, there- 
fore, sunoiinded with a multitude of retain- 
ers and dependents, who, having no equiva- 
lent to give in return for their maintenance, 
but being fed entiiely by his bounty, must 
obey him, for die same icason that soldiers 
must obey the prince who pays them. Before 
the extension of commerce and manufactures 
in Europe, the hospitality of the rich and the 
gieat, from the sovereign down to the small- 
est baron, exceeded every thing which, in the 
present times, we can easily form a notion of 
Westminster-hall was the dining-room of Wil- 
liam Rufus, and might frequently, perhaps, 
not be too laige for his company. It was 
reckoned a piece of magnificence in Thomas 
Becket, that he strewed the floor of his hall 
with clean hay or rushes in the season, in or- 
der that the knights and squires, who could 
not get seats, migiit not spoil their fine clothes 
when they sat down on the floor to eat their 
dinner. The great Earl of Warwick is said 
to have entertained every day, at his difierent 
manors, 30,000 people ; and though the num- 
ber here may have been exaggerated, it must, 
however, have been very great to admit of 
such exaggeration. A hospitality nearly ot 
the same kind was exercised not many years 
ago in many different parts of the Highlands 
of Scotland. It seems to be common in all 
nations to w'hom commerce and manufactures 
are link* known* I have seen, says Dortot 
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Pocock, an Arabian chief dine in the streets 
af a town where he had come to sell his cattle, 
and invite all passengers, even common beg- 
gars, to sit down with him and partake of his 
banquet 

qiie occupiers of land were in every re- 
spect as dependent upon the great pioprietor 
as his retainers. E\en such of them as were 
not in a state of villanage, were tenants at 
will, who paid a rent in no respect equivalent 
to the subsistence which the land aflbrded 
them. A crown, half a crown, a sheep, a 
lamb, was some years ago, in the Highlands 
of Scotland, a common rent for lands which 
maintained a family. In some places it is so 
at this day; nor will money at piescnt pur- 
chase a greater quantity of commodities there 
than in other places. In a country where the 
surplus produce of a large estate must be con- 
sumed upon the estate itself, it will frequent- 
ly be more convenient for the proprietor, tliat 
part of it be consumed at a distance from his 
,own house, piovided they who consume it aie 
as dependent upon him as either his retainers 
or his menial servants. He is thereby saved 
from the embarrassment of either too large a 
tompany, or too huge a family. A tenant at 
will, who possesses land sufficient to maintain 
his family for little more than a quit-rent, is 
as dependent upon the proprietor as any ser- 
vant or retainer whatever, and must obey him 
with as little reserve. Such a proprietor, as 
he feeds his servants and retainers at his own 
house, so he feeds his tenants at their houses. 

^ fhe subsistence of both is derived from his 
bounty, and its continuance depends upon his 
got>d pleasure. 

Upon the authority which the gieat pio- 
prietors necessarily had, in such a state of 
things, over their tenants and retainers, was 
founded tlie power of the ancient barons. 
They necessarily became the judges in peace, 
and the leadeis in war, of all who dwelt upon 
their estates. They could maintain order, and 
execute the law, within their lespective de- 
mesnes, because each of them could there turn 
the whole force of all the inhabitants against 
the injustice of any one. No other person 
had sufficient authority to do this. The king, 
ill particular, had not. In tliose ancient times, 
he w'as little more than the greatest proprie- 
tor in his dominions, to whom, for the sake of 
common defence against their common ene- 
mies, the other great proprietors paid certain 
respects. To have enforced payment of a 
small debt within the lands of a great pro- 
prietor, w'here all tlie inhabitants were armed, 
and accustomed to stand by one another, would 
have cost tlie king, had he attempted it by his 
awn authority, almost the same effort as to 
extinguisli a civil war. He was, therefore, ob- 
Ipd to abandon the administration of justice, 
iie greater part of the country, to 
Who were capable of administering it j 
>»nd, for the same reason, to leave the com- 


mand of the country militia to those wdiom 
that militia would obey. 

It is a mistake to imagine that those terri- 
torial jurisdictions took their origin from the 
feudal law. Not only the highest jurisdic- 
tions, both civil and criminal, but the power 
of levying troops, of coining money, and even 
that of making bye-laA\s for the government 
of their own people, were all rights possessed 
allodially by the great proprietors of land, se- 
veral centuries befoie even the name of thfe 
feudal law was known in Europe. The au- 
thority and jurisdiction of the Saxon lords in 
England appear to have been as great before 
the Conquest as that of any of the Normau 
lords after it. But the feudal law is not sup- 
posed to have become the common law of 
England till after the Conquest. That the 
most extensive authority and jurisdictions were 
possessed by the gieat lords in France allo- 
dially, long before the feudal law w^as intro- 
duced into that country, is a matter of fact 
that admits of no doubt. That authority, and 
those jurisdictions, all ncLessaiily flowed fiom^ 
the state of property and manneis just now 
described. Without icmounting to the i emote 
antiquities of either the French or English 
monarchies, we may find, in much later times, 
many proofs that such eflects must always flow 
from such causes. It is not thirty years ago 
since Mr Cameron of Lochiel, a gentleman of 
Lochaber in Scotland, without any legal war- 
rant whatever, not being what was then called 
a lord of legality, nor even a tenant in chief, 
but a vassal of the Duke of Argyll, and with- 
out being so much as a justice of peace, used, 
notwithstanding, to exercise the highest cri- 
minal jurisdictions over his own people. He 
is said to have done so with great equity, 
though without any of the formalities of jus- 
tice; and it is not impiobable that the state 
of tliat pait of the country at that time made 
it necessary for him to assume this authority, 
in order to maintain the public peace. That 
gentleman, whose rent never exceeded L.500 
a-year, cairied, in 1745, 800 of his own peo- 
ple into the rebellion with him. 

The introduction of the feudal law, so fai 
from extending, may be regarded as an at- 
tempt to moderate, the authority of the great 
allodial lords. It established a regular sub- 
ordination, accompanied with a long train of 
services and duties, from the king down to 
the smallest proprietor. During the minority 
of the proprietor, the rent, together with tim 
management of his lands, fell into the hands 
of his immediate superior ; and, consequently, 
those of all great proprietors into the hands 
of the king, who was cl'arged with the main- 
tenance and education of the pupil, and who, 
from his authority as guardian, was suppos- 
ed to have a right of disposing of him in mar- 
riage, provided it was in a mann« not un- 
suitable to his rank. But though this institu- 
tion necessarily tended to strengthen the auUio- 
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rity of the king, and to weaken that ol the 
great proprietors, it could not do either suf- 
ficiently for establishing order and good go- 
vernment among the inhabitants of the coun- 
try; because it could not alter sufficiently 
that state of property and manners from which 
the disorders arose. The authority of govern, 
ment still continued to be, as before, too weak 
in the head, and too strong in the inferior 
members ; and tlie excessive strength of the 
infeiior members was the cause of the weak- 
ness of the head. After the institution of feu- 
dal subordination, the king was as incapable 
of restraining the violence of the great lords 
as before. They still continued to make war 
acci^rding to their own discretion, almost con- 
tinually upon one another, and very frequently 
upon the king; and the open country still 
continued to be a scene of violence, rapine, 
and disorder. 

But what all the violence of the leudal in- 
stitutions could never have effected, the silent 
and insensible operation of foreign corameice 
and manufactures gradually brought about. 
The'ie gradually furnished the great piopric- 
tors with something for which they could ex- 
change the whole suiqplus produce of tlieir 
lands, and which they could consume them- 
selves, without sharing it either with tenants 
or reiainei s. All for ourselves, and nothing 
for other people, seems, in every age of the 
world, to have been the vile maxim of the 
masters of mankind. As soon, theiefore, as 
they could find a method of consuming the 
whole value of their rents themselves, they 
had no disposition to share them with any 
other persons. For a pair of diamond buckles, 
perhaps, or for something as frivolous and 
useless, they exchanged the maintenance, or, , 
wdiat is the same thing, the price of the main- 
tenance of 1000 men for a year, and with it 
the whole weight and authority which it could 
give them. The buckles, however, were to be 
all tifeir own, and no other human creature 
was to have any share of them ; whereas, in 
the more ancient method of expense, they 
must have shared with at least 1000 people. 
With the judges that weie to determine the 
preference, this difference was perfectly deci- 
sive; and thus, for the giatification of the 
most childish, the meanest, and the most sor- ! 
did of all vanities they gradually bartered 
tlieii wdiole powder and authority. 

In a country wheie there is no foreign com- 
merce, nor any of the finer manufactures, a man 
of L. 10,000 a-year cannot well employ his le- 
venue in any other way than in maintaining, 
perhaps, 1000 families, who are all of them 
necessarily at his command. In the present 
state of Europe, a man of L. 10,000 a-year 
can spend his whole revenue, and he generally 
*loes so, without directly raaintairfiiig twenty 
people, or being able to command more than 
ten footmen, not worth the commanding. In- 
directly, perhaps, he maintains as great, or, 
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even a greater number of pe<q)le, than he 
could have done by the ancient method of ex- 
pense. For though the quantity of precious 
productions for which he exchanges his whole 
revenue be very small, the number of work- 
men employed in collecting and preparing it 
must necessarily have been very great. Its 
gx'eat price generally arises from the wages of 
their labour, and the profits of all their im- 
mediate employers. By paying that price, he 
indirectly pays all those w^ages and profits, 
and thus indirectly contributes to the mainte- 
nance of all the woikmen and their employers. 
He generally contributes, however, but a very 
small proportion to that of each ; to a very 
few, perhaps, not a tenth, to many not a hun- 
dredUi, and to some not a thousandth, or even 
a ten thousandth pait of their whole annual 
maintenance. Though he contributes, there- 
fore, to the maintenance of them all, they are 
all more or less independent of him, because 
generally they can all be maintained without 
him. 

When the great proprietors of land spend 
their rents in maintaining their tenants and 
retainers, each of them maintains entirely all 
his own tenants and all his own retainers. 
But when they spend them in maintaining 
tradesmen and artificers, they may, all of them 
taken together, perhaps maintain as great, or, 
on account of the waste which attends rustic 
hospitality, a greater number of people than 
before. Each of them, however, taken singly, 
contributes often but a very small share to the 
maintenance of any individual of this greater 
number. Each tradesman or artificer derives 
his subsistence from the employment, not of 
one, but of a hundred or a thousand different 
customers. Though in some measure obliged 
to them all, therefore, he is not absolutely de- 
pendent upon any one of them. 

The personal expense of the great proprie- 
tors having in this manner gradually increas- 
ed, it was impossible that the number of their 
retainers should not as giadually diminish, 
till they were at last dismissed altogether. 
The same cause gradually led them to dismiss 
the unnecessary part of their tenants. Fai-ms 
were enlarged, and the occupiers of land, not- 
withstanding the complaints of depopulation, 
reduced to the number necessary for culti- 
vating it, accoiding to the imperfect state of 
cultivation and improvement in those times. 
By the removal of the unnecessary mouths, 
and by exacting from the farmer the full va- 
lue of the farm, a gi eater smpliis, or, what is 
the same thing, the price of a greater surplus, 
was obtained for the proprietor, which the 
merchants and manufacturers soon furnished 
him with a method of spending upon his own 
person, in the same manner as he had done 
the rest. The cause continuing to operate, 
he was desirous to raise his rents above what 
his lands, in the actual state of their improve- 
ment, could afford. His tenants could agree 
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to iHs one condition only, that they 
ahtould be secured in their pobsession for such 
a tenn of years as might give them time to 
recover, with profit, whatever they should lay 
out in the further improvement of the land. 
Tlie expensive \anity of the landlord made 
him willing to accept of this condition ; and 
hence the origin of long leases. 

Even a tenant at will, who pays the full 
value of the land, is not altogether dependent 
upon the landlord. The pecuniary advantages 
which they receive from one another are mu- 
tual and equal, and such a tenant will expose 
neither his life nor his fortune in the ser\ ice 
of the proprietor. But if he has a lease for 
a long term of years, he is altogether inde- 
pendent and his landlord must not expect 
from him even the most trifling service, be- 
yond what is either expressly stipulated in the 
lease, or imposed upon him by the common 
and known law of the country. 

The tenants having in this manner become 
independent, and the retainers being dismiss- 
ed, the great proprietors weie no longer ca- 
palile of interrupting the regular execution of 
justice, or of disturbing the peace of the coun- 
tiy. Having sold their burth-right, not like 
Esau, for a mess of pottage in time of hunger 
and necessity, hut, in th*" wantonness of plen- 
ty, for trinkets and uaiibles, fitter to be the 
playthings of children than the serious pur- 
suits of men, they became as insignificant as 
any substantial burgher or tradesmen in a 
city. A regular government wa& established 
ill the country as well as in the city, nobody 
having sufficient power to disturb its opera- 
tions in the one, any more than in the other. 

It lioes not, peiliaps, relate to the present 
subject, but 1 cannot help remarking it, that 
vcjy old families, such as have possessed some 
considerable estate fiom father to son for 
many successive generations, aie very rare in 
coiinueicial countries. In countries which 
liave little commerce, on the contraiy, such as 
W ales, or the Highlands of Scotland, they are 
tery common. The Arabian histories seem 
to he all full of genealogies j and there is a 
history written by a Tartar Khan, which has 
fieen translated into several European lan- 
guages, and which contains scarce any thing 
eke j a proof that ancient families are very 
common among those nations. In countries 
where a rich man can spend his revenue in no 
other way than by maintaining as many peo- 
ple as it can maintain, be is apt to run out, 
and his benevolence, it seems, is seldom so 
violent as to attempt to maintain more than 
he can afibrd. But where he can spend the 
greatest revenue upon his own person, lie fre- 
quently has no bounds to his expense, because 
he frequently has no bounds to his vanity, or 
t 'I# |i(|| affection for his own person. In com- 
mercial conntriesi tlierefore, riches, in spite 
iWHt violent regulations of law to pre* 
ffit lUlir iis«l|M)itio»i» Very seldom remain long 


in the same family. Among simple nations, 
on the contrary, they frequently do, without 
any regulations of law ; for among nations of 
shepherds, such as the Tartars and Arabs, 
the consumable nature of their property iie- 
cCHsaiily renders all such regulations impos- 
sible. 

A revolution of the greatest importance to 
the public happiness, was in this manner 
brought about by two different orders of peo- 
ple, v\ ho had not the least intention to serve 
the public. To gratify the most childish va- 
nity was the sole motive of the great proprie- 
tors. Tlie merchants and artificers, much less 
ridiculous, acted merely from a view to their 
own interest, and in pursuit of theii owm 
pedlar principle of turning a penny wherever 
a penny was to be got. Neither of them had 
cither knowledge or foresight of that great 
revolution which the folly of the one, and the 
industry of the otiier, was gradually bringing 
about. 

It w'as thus, that, through the greater part 
of Europe, the commerce and manufactures 
of cities, instead of being the effect, have been 
tile cause and occasion of the improvement 
and cultivation of the country. 

This order, however, being contrary to the 
natural course of things, is necessarily both 
slow and uncertain. Compare the slow pro- 
gress of those European countries of wliich 
the wealth depends very much upon their 
commerce and manufactures, with the rapid 
advances of our North American colonies, ot 
which the wealth is founded altogether in ag- 
riculture. Through the greater part of Eu- 
rope, the number of inhabitants is not sup- 
posed to double in less than five hundred 
years. In several of our North American co- 
lonies, it is found to double in twenty or five- 
and-twenty years. In Europe, the law of 
primogeniture, and perpetuities of different 
kinds, prevent the division of great estates, 
and thereby hinder the multiplication of small 
proprietors. A small proprietor, how^ever, 
who knows every part of his little territory, 
viow^s it with all the afiection which property, 
especially small property, naturally inspires, 
and who upon that account takes pleasure, 
not only in cultivating, but in adorning it, is 
generally of all improvers the most industri- 
ous, the most intelligent, and the most suc- 
cessful. The same regulations, besides, keep 
so much land out of the market, that there 
are always more capitals to buy than there is 
land to sell, so that wdiat is sold always sells 
at a monopoly price. Tlie rent never pays 
the interest of the purchase money, and is, be- 
sides, burdened with repairs and other occa- 
sional charges, to wdiich the interest of money 
is not liable. To purchase land, is, everv- 
where in Europe, a most unprofitable employ- 
ment of a small capital. For the sake of the 
superior security, indeed, a man of moderate 
circumstances, when he retires fiom husine^ 
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will sometimes choose to lay out his little ca- 
pital in land. A man of profession, too, 
wliose revenue is derived from another source, 
often loves to secure his savings in the same 
way. But a young man, who, instead of ap- 
plying to trade or to some profession, should 
employ a capital of two or three thousand 
pounds in the purchase and cultivation of a 
small piece of land, might indeed expect to 
live very happily and very independently, but 
must bid adieu for ever to all hope ot either 
great fortune or great illustration, which, by 
a different employment of his stock, he might 
have had the same chance of acquiring with 
other people. Such a person, too, though he 
cannot aspiie at being a proprietor, will often 
disdain to be a faimer. The small quantity 
of land, thei efore, which is brought to mar- 
ket, and the high price of what ‘s brought 
thither, prevents a great number of capitals 
from being employed in its cultivation and 
improvement, which would otherwise have 
taken that direction. In North America, on 
the contrary, fifty or sixty pounds is often 
found a sufficient stock to begin a plantation 
with. The purchase and improvement of un- 
cultivated land is there the most profitable em- 
ployment of the smallest as well as of the 
greatest capitals, and the most direct road to 
all the fortune and illustration which can be 
acquired in that country. Such land, indeed, 
is in North America to be had almost for no- 
thing, or at a price much below the value of 
tlie natural produce; a thing impossible in 
Europe, or indeed in any countiy where all 
lands have long been private property. If 
landed estates, however, were divided equally 
among all the cliildren, upon the death of any 
proprietor who left a numerous family, the 
estate would generally be sold. So much land 
would come to market, that it could no long- 
er sell at a monopoly price. The fiee lent of 
the land wmuld go no nearer to pay the inte- 
rest of the purchase-money, and a small ca- 
pital might be employed in purchasing land 
as profitable as in any other way. 

England, on account of the natural fertility 
of the soil, of the great extent of the sea-coast 
in proportion to that of the wliole country, 
and of the many navigable rivers which run 
through it, and alford the conveniency of wa- 
ter carriage to some of the most inland paits 
( if it, is perhaps as well fitted by nature as 
any large country in Europe to be the seat of 
foreign commerce, of manufactures for distant 
sale, and of all the improvements which these 
can occasion. From the beginning of the 
reign of Elizabeth, too, the English legisla- 
ture has been peculiarly attentive to the inte- 
rest of commerce and manufactures, and in 
reality there is no country in Europe, Hol- 
land itself not excepted, of which the law is, 
upon the whole, more favourable to this sort 
of industry. Commerce and manufactures 
have accordingly been continually advancing 
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during all this period. The cultivation and 
improvement of the country has, no doubt, 
been gradually advancing too ; but it seems to 
have followed slowly, and at a distance, the 
more rapid progress of commerce and manu- 
factures. The greater part of the counti-y 
must probably have been cultivated before the 
reign of Elizabeth ; and a very great part of 
it still lemains uncultivated, and the cultiva- 
tion of the far greater part much inferior to 
what it might be. The law of England, how-- 
ever, favours agriculture, not only indirectly, 
by tlie protection of commerce, but by several 
direct encoiu agements. Except in times of 
scarcity, the exportation of corn is not only free, 
but encouraged by a bounty. In times of mo- 
derate plenty, the importation of foreign corn is 
loaded with duties that amount to a prohibi 
tion, Tlie importation of live cattle, except 
from Ireland, is prohibited at all times ; and 
it is but of late that it was permitted from 
thence. Those who cultivate the land, there- 
fore, have 41 monopoly against their country- 
men for the two greatest and most important 
articles of land produce, bread and butcher’s 
meat. These encouragements, tliough at bot- 
tom, perhaps, as I shall endeavour to show 
hereafter, altogether illusory, sufficiently de- 
monstrate at least the good intention of the le- 
gislature to favour agriculture. But what is 
of much more importance than all of tlicm, 
the yeomanry of England are rendered as se- 
em e, as independent, and as respectable, as 
law can make them. No country, therefore, 
in whicli the right of primogeniture takes 
place, which pays tithes, and where perpetui- 
ties, though contrary to the spirit of the law', 
are admitted in some cases, can give more en- 
couragement to agriculture than England, 
Such, liowever, notwithstanding, is the state 
of its cultivation. What would it have been, 
had the law' given no direct encouragement to 
agriculture besides wliat arises indirectly from 
the progress of commerce, and had left tlie 
yeomanry in the same condition as in most 
other countries of Europe ? It is now more 
than tw'o hundred years since the beginning 
of the reign of Elizabeth, a period as long as 
the course of human prosperity usually en- 
dures. 

France seems to have had a considerable 
share of foreign commerce, near a century 
before England was distinguished as a com- 
mercial country. The marine of France was 
considerable, according to the notions of the 
times, before the expedition of Charles VllL 
to Naples. The cultivation and improvement 
of France, however, is, upon the whole, infe- 
rior to that of England, The law of the 
country has never given the same direct en- 
couragement to agriculture. 

The foreign commerce of Spain and Portu- 
gal to the otlier parts of Europe, though 
chiefly carried on in foreign ships, is very con- 
siderable. That to their colonies is carried 
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on in tlieit own, and is much greater, on ac- 
count of the great riches and extent of those 
colonies. But it has never introduced any 
considerable manufactures for distant sale in- 
to cither of those countries, and the gi’eater 
part of both still remains uncultivated. The 
foreign commerce of Portugal is of older 
standing tlian that of any great country in 
Europe, except Italy. 

Italy is the only great country of Europe 
which seems to have been cultivated and im- 
proved in every part, by means of foreign 
commerce and manufactures for distant sale. 
Before the invasion of Charles VXII., Italy, 
according to Guicciardini, was cultivated not 
less in the most mountainous and bairen parts 
of the country, than in the plainest and most 
fertile. The advantageous situation of the 
country, and die great number of independent 
states which at that time subsisted in it, prob- 
ably contributed not a little to this general 
cultivation. It is not iraposMble, too, not- 
withstanding this general expression of one of 
the most judicious and reserved of modern 
instorians, that It.ily was not at that time bet- 
ter cultivated than England is at present. 

The capital, however, that is acquired to 
any country by commerce and manufactures, 
is always a very prccaiious and uncertain pos- 
session, till some part of it has been secured 
and realized in the cultivation and improve- 
ment of its lands. A merchant, it has been 
said very properly, is not necessaiily the citi- 
zen of any particular country. It is in a 
great measure indifferent to him from what 
place ho carries on his trade ; and a very triil- 
ing disgust will make him remove his capital, 
«md, together w-ith it, ail tlie industry which 


it supports, from one country to aixothon No 
part of it can be said to belong to any parti- 
cular country, till it has been spread, as it 
were, over the face of that country, either in 
buildings, or in the lasting improvement of 
lands. No vestige now remains of the great 
wealth sjiid to have been possessed by the 
greater part of the Ilanse Towns, except in 
the obscure histories of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. It is even uncertair 
where some of them were situated, or to 
w’liat towns in Europe the Latin names given 
to some of them belong. But though the 
misfortunes of Italy, in the end of the fifteenth 
and beginning of the sixteenth centuries, 
greatly diminished the commerce and manu- 
factures of the cities of Lombardy and Tus- 
cany, those countries still continue to be a- 
mong the most populous and best cultivated 
in Europe. The civil wars of Flanders, and 
tiie Spanish government which succeeded them, 
chased aw^ay the gi'eat commerce of Antwerp, 
Ghent, and Bruges. But Flandei's still con- 
tiiuies to be one of the lichest, best cultivated, 
and most populous provinces of Europe, The 
01 dinary revolutions of war and government 
easily dry up the sources of that wealth w^liich 
arises from commcice only. That which a- 
rises from the more solid improvements of ag- 
riculture is much more durable, and cannot 
be destroyed but by those more violent con- 
vulsions occasioned by the depredations of 
hostile and barbarous nations continued for a 
century or tw^o together ; such as those that 
ha])pened for some time before and after the 
fall of the Homan empire in the western pro- 
vinces of Eiiroon, Note 23. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Boutical economy, considered as a branch 
of the science of a statesman or legislator, pro- 
poses two disiinct objects ; first, to provide a 
plentiful revenue or subsistence for the peo- 
ple, or, more properly^ to enable them to pro- 
vide such a revenue or subsistence for them- 
selves ; and, secondly, to supply the state or 
commonwealth with a revenue sufficient for 
the public services. It proposes to enrich 
both the people and the sovereign 

The different progress of opulence in dif- 
ferent ages and nations, has given occasion to 
two diflerent systems of political economy, 
with regard to enriching the people. The one 
may be called the system of commerce, the 
^ther that of agriculture. I shall endeavour 
to explain both as fully and distinctly as lean, 
and shall 'begin with the system of commerce. 
It is the modern system, and is best under- 
stood m our own country and in our own 
times. Note 24. 


CHAP. I. 

OF THE PRINCIPLE OF THE COMMERCIAL OE 
MERCANTILE SYSTEM. 

That wealth consists in money, or in gold 
and silver, is a popular notion which naturally 
arises from the double function of money, as 
the instrument of commerce, and as the mea- 
sure of value. In consequence of its being 
the instrument of commerce, when we have 
money we can more readily obtain whatever 
else we have occasion for, than by means of 
any otficr commodity. The great affair, we 
always find, is to get money. When that is 
obtained, there is no difficulty iu making any 
subsequent purchase, lii consequence of its 
being th-^ measure of value, we estimate that 


of all other commodities by the quantity of 
money w'hich they will exchange for. \W 
say of a rich man, that he is worth a great 
deal, and of a poor man, that he is worth very 
little money. A frugal man, or a man eager 
to be rich, is said to love money ; and a care- 
less, a generous, or a profuse man, is said to 
be indifferent about it. To grow rich is to 
get money ; and wealth and money, in short, 
are, in common language, considered as in 
every respect synonymous. 

A rich country, in the same manner as a 
rich man, is supposed to be a country abound- 
ing in money ; and to heap up gold and silver 
in any country is supposed to be the readiest 
way to enrich it. For some time after the 
discovery of America, the first inquiry of the 
Spaniards, when they arrived upon any un- 
known coast, used to be, if there was any gold 
or silver to be found in the neighbourhood ? 
By the information which they received, they 
judged whether it was worth while to make a 
settlement there, or if the country was worth 
the conquering. Plano Carpino, a monk sent 
ambassador from the king of France to one of 
the sons of the famous Gengis Khan, says, 
that the Tartars used frequently to a.sk him, if 
there was plenty of sheep and oxen in the 
kingdom of France ? Their inquiry had the 
same object with that of the Spaniards. They 
wanted to know if the country was rich enough 
to be worth the conquering. Among the Tar- 
tars, as among all other nations of shepherds, 
who are generally ignorant of tlie use c f mo- 
ney, cattle aie the instruments of commerce 
and the measures of value. Wealth, there- 
J fore, according to them, consisted in cattle, as, 
according to the Spaniards, it consisted in gold 
and silver. Of the two, the Tartar notion, 
perhaps, was the nearest to the trutll. 

Mr Locke remarks a distinction between 
money and other moveable goods. All otlier 
moveable goods, he says, are of so consumable 
a nature, that the wealth which consists in 
them cannot be much depended on ; and a 
nation which aho\inds in them one year may. 
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wititout any exportation, but merely by their quantity of those metals in the kingdom ; that, 
own waste and extravagance, be in great want on the contrary, it might frequently increase 
of them the next. Money, on ne contrary, is the quantity ; because, if the consumption Ot 
a steady friend, which, though it may travel foreign goods was not thereby increased in the 
abtmi from hand to hand, yet if it can be kept country, those goods might be re-exported to 
fr(»m going out of the country, is not very li- foreign countries, and being there sold for a 
able to be wasted and ctvnsumcd. Gold and large profit, might bring back much more trea- 
silver, therefore, are, according to him, the sure than %vas originally sent out to purchase 
most solid and substantial part of the move- them. Blr Mun compares this operation of 
able wealth of a nation; and to multiply those foreign trade to the seed-time and harvest of 
metals ought, he thinks, upon that account, agriculture. ‘ If we only behold/ says he, 
to he the great object of its political economy. * the actions of the husbandman in the seed- 
Others admit, that if a nation could be se- time, when he casteth away much good corn 
parated from all the world, it would be of no into the ground, we shall account him rathet 
consequence how much or how little money a madman than a husbandman. But when we 
circulated in it. The consumable goods, consider his labours in the harvest, which is 
which were circulated by means of this money, the end of his endeavours, we shall find the 
would only be exchanged for a greater or a worth and plentiful increase of his actions.’ 
smaller number of pieces; but the real wealth They represented, secondly, that this prohi- 
or poverty of the country, they allow', would bition could not hinder the expoi tation of gold 
depend altogether upon the abundance or scar- and silver, which, on account of the smallness 
city of those consumable goods. But it is of their hulk in proportion to their value, 
otherwise, the^ think, with countries which could easily be smuggled abroad. That this 
have connections with foreign nations, and exportation could only be prevented by a pro. 
winch me obliged to cany on foieign wars, per attention to what they called the balance 
•md to maintain fleets and annies in distant of trade. That when the countiy exported to 
countiie,. Tins, they say, cannot he done, a greater value than it imported, a balance be- 
out bj sending abioad money to pay them came due to it from foreign nations, which 
with; and a nation cannot send much money was necessarily paid to it in gold and silver 
abroad, unless it has a good deal at home, and theieby increased the quantity of those 
BWery such nation, therefore, must endeavour, metals in the kingdom. But that when itim- 
in time of peace, to accumulate gold and sil- ported to a greater value than it expoi ted, a 
ver, that when occasion requires, it may have contrary balance became due to foreign na- 
whercw'ithal to carry on ibreigu wars. tions, which was necessarily paid to them in 

In consequence of those popular notions, all the same nuinner, and theieby diminished that 
the diflereni nations of Europe have studied, (juantity : tiiat in this case, to prohibit the ex 
though to little purpose, every possible means portation of those metals, could not prevent it, 
of accumulating gold and silver in their re- but only, by in.iking it more dangerous, ren. 
spective countries. Sjuin and Poitugal, the der it moie expensive; that the exchange was 
piopritU/is of the principal mines wiiich sup- theieby turned more against the country which 
ply Km ope with those metals, have cither j no- owed the balance, than it otherwise migln 
hlhifed their exportation under the ‘•eveiest have been; the merchant who purchased a 
|)tiialtics or subjected it to a considciable du- bill upon the foreign countiy being obliged to 
ty. 'fhe like jnohibition seems anciently to jiay the hanker who sold it, not only for the 
have made a pait of the policy of most other natuial risk, tiouble, and expense of sending 
European nation >. It is even to be found, the money thither, but foi tlie extixiordinary 
where v^e should least of all expect to find it, risk aiiring from the prohibition; but that the 
in some old (Scotch acts of Pailiaraent, which more the exchange vv.is against any country, 
forbid, under heavy penalties, the cairying the more the balance of trade became neces- 
gold or silver (f tht‘ kingdom. The like sarily against it ; the money of that country 
policy anciently took place both in hraiiceand becoming necessarily of so much less value, in 
England comparison with that of the country to w inch 

When those countries became commercial, the balance was due. That if tlie exchamre 
the merchants found this piohibition, upon between England and Holland, for example, 
many occasions, extremely inconv^'nient. They vv as five per cent, against England, it would 
could frequently buy more advantageously reejuire 105 ounces of silver in England to 
With g<>Id and silver, than with any other com- purchase a bill for 100 ounces of silver in 
modity, the foreign goods which they wanted, Holland; that 105 ounces of silver in Eikj'- 
either to import into their own, or to cany to land, therefore, would be worth only lOo 
some other foreign country.^ They remon- ounces of silver in Holland, and w'ould pur. 
strated, merefore, against this prohibition as chase only a proportionable quantity of Dutch 
to trade. goods; but that 100 ounces of silver in IIol- 

I ' land, on the contrary, would be worth 105 

a purchase fo- ounces in England, and would purchase a 

IWpi did not always diminish the I proportionable quantity of English goods; 
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that the English goods wliich were sold to 
Holland would be sold so much cheaper, and 
the Dutch goods which were sold to England 
so much dearer, by the difference of the ex- 
change : that the one would draw so much less 
Dutch money to England, and the other so 
much more English money to Holland, as 
this difference amounted to ; and that the ba- 
lance of trade, therefore, would necessarily be 
so much more against England, and would 
require a greater balance of gold and silver to 
be exported to Holland. 

Those arguments were partly solid and 
partly sophistical. They Were solid, so far as 
they asserted that the exportation of gold and 
silver in trade might frequently be advantage- 
ous to the country. They were solid, too, in 
asserting that no prohibition could prevent 
their exportation, when private people found 
any advantage in exporting them. But they 
were sophistical, in supposing, that either to 
preser> e or to augment the quantity of those 
metals required more the attention of govern- 
ment, than to preserve or to augment the quan- 
tity of any other useful commodities, which 
the freedom of trade, without any such atten- 
tion, never fails to supply in the proper quan- 
tity. They were sophistical, too, perhaps, in 
asserting that the high price of exchange ne- 
cessarily inci'eased what they called the unfa- 
vourable balance of trade, or occasioned the 
exportation of a greater quantity of gold and 
silver. That high price, indeed, was extremely 
disadvantageous to the merchants who had 
any money to pay in foreign countries. They 
paid so much dearer for the bills which their 
bankers granted them upon those countries. 
But though the risk arising from the prohibi- 
tion might occasion some extraordinary ex- 
pense to the bankers, it would not necessarily 
carry any more money out of the country. 
Hiis expense would generally be all laid out 
in the country, in smuggling the money out of 
it, and could seldom occasion the expoztation 
of a single sixpence beyond the precise sum 
drawn for. The high price of exchange, too, 
wmuld naturally dispose the merchants to en- 
deavour to make their exports nearly balance 
their imports, in order that they might have 
this high exchange to pay upon as small a 
sum as possible. The high price of exchange, 
besides, must necessarily have operated as a 
tax, in laising the price of foieign goods, and 
thereby diminishing their consumption. It 
would tend, therefore, not to increase, but to 
diminish, what they called the unfavourable 
balance of trade, and consequently the expor- 
tation of gold and silver. | 

Such as they were, however, those argu- 
ments convinced the people to whom they 
were addressed. They were addressed by mer- 
chants to parliaments and to the councils of' 
princes, to nobles, and to country gentlemen ; 
by those who were supposed to undei*stand 
trader to those who were conscious to theni^ 
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selves that they knew nothing about the mat- 
ter. That foreign trade enriched the coun- 
try, experience demonstrated to the nobles and 
country gentlemen, as well as to the mer- 
chants ; but how, or in what manner, none of 
them well knew. The merchants knew per- 
fectly in what manner it enriched themselves, 
it was their business to know it. But to know 
in what manner it enriched the country, was 
no part of their business. The subject never 
came into their consideration, but when they 
had occasion to apply to their country foi 
some change in the laws relating to foreign 
trade. It then became necessary to say some- 
thing about the beneficial effects of foreign 
trade, and the manner in which those effect^! 
were obstructed by the law^s as they then stood. 
To the judges who w'ere to decide the busi- 
ness, it appeared a most satisfactory account 
of the matter, when they were told that fo- 
reign trade brought money into the country, 
but that the laws in question hindered it from 
bringing so much as it otherwise would do. 
Those arguments, therefore, produced the 
wished-for effect. The prohibition of export- 
ing gold and silver was, in Fiance and Eng- 
land, confined to the coin of those respective 
countries. The exportation of foreign coin 
and of bullion was made free. In Holland, 
and in some other places, this liberty was ex- 
tended even to the coin of the country. The 
attention of government was turned away 
fiom guarding against the exportation of gold 
and silver, to watch over the balance of tiade, 
as the only cause which could occasion any 
augmentation or diminution of those metals. 
From one fruitless care, it w^as turned away 
to another care much more intricate, much 
more embarrassing, and just equally fruit- 
less. The title of Mun’s book, England’s 
Treasure in Foreign Trade, became a funda- 
mental maxim in the political economy, not 
of England only, but of all other commercial 
countries. The inland or home trade, the 
most important of all, the trade in w-hich an 
equal capital affords the greatest revenue, and 
creates the greatest employment to the people 
uf the country, was consideied as subsidiary 
only to foreign trade. It neither brought 
money into the countiy, it w'as said, nor car 
ried any out of it. The country, therefore, 
could never become either richer or poorer by 
means of it, except so far as its prosperity or 
decay might indirectly influence the state ol 
foreign tiade, 

A country that lias no mines of its own, 
must undoubtedly draw its gold and silver from 
foreign countries, in the same manner as one 
that has no vineyards of its own must draw 
jits wines. It does not seem necessary, how'- 
ever, that the attention of government should 
he more turned towards the one than towards 
the other object. A country that has where- 
withal to buy wine, will alw'ays get the wine 
; which it has occasion for; and a country 1 hat 
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has wlierewitJal to buy gold and silver, will 
never be in want of those metals. They are 
to be bought for a certain price, like all other 
commodities ; and as they are the price of all 
other commodities, so all other commodities 
are the price of those metals. We trust, with 
perfect security, that the freedom of trade, 
witliout any attention of government, will al- 
w ays supply us with the \vine which wc have 
occasion for ; and wc may trust, with equal 
security, that it will always supply us with all 
the g(»ld and silver which we can afford to pur- 
chase or to employ, either in circulating our 
commodities or in other uses. 

The quantity of every commodity w'hich hu • 
man industry can either purchace or produce, 
naturally regulates itself in every country ac- 
cording to the eflectual demand, or according 
to the demand of those who are willing to pay 
the whole rent, labour, and profits, wdiicli 
must be paid in order to prepare and bring it 
to market. But no commodities regulate 
themselves more eadly or more exactly, ac- 
cording to this ellectual demand, than gold 
and silver; because, on account of the small 
bulk and great value of those metals, no com- 
modities can be more Ctisily transported from 
one place to another ; from the places wdicrc they 
are cheap, to those where tlie> are dear; fiom 
the places where they exceed, to those where 
they fall short of this etlbctual demand. If there 
were in England, for example, an effectual 
demand for an additional quantity of gold, a 
packet-boat could bring from Lisbon, or from 
wherever else it was to be had, fifty tons of 
gold, which could he coined into more than 
five millions of guineas. But if there W’cre 
an cdectual demand for grain to the same va- 
lue, to import it ivould require, at five guineas 
a-ton, a million of tons of shipping, or a tliou- 
smui ships of a thousand tons eacli. Tlie navy 
i)f England would not .be snfHcient. 

When the quantity of gold and siher im- 
poi ted into any country exceeds the ellectual 
demand, no vigilance of government can pre- 
vent their exportation. AH the sanguinaiy 
laws of Spain and Portugal are not able to 
keep tlieir gold and silver at home. The con- 
tinual importations ftoin Peru and Brazil ex- 
ceed the ellectual demand of those countries, 
and sink the price of those metals there be- 
low that in the neiglibouring countries. If, 
on the contrary, in any paiticular country, 
their quantity fell short of the effectual de- 
mand, so as to raise their price above that of 
the neighbouring countries, the government 
would have no occasion to take any pains to 
import them. If it were even to take pains 
to prtwent their importation, it would not be 
able to effectuate it. Those metals, %h^the 
Spartans had got wherewithal to purSiase 
broke through all the barriers which 
laws of Lycurgiis opposed to their en- 
itito Ibacedasjmou. All the sanguinary 
tit customs are not able to prevent. 


the importation of the teas of the Dutch and 
Gottenburg East India companies; because 
somewhat cheaper than those of the British 
company. A pound of tea, how'ever, is about 
a hundred times the bulk of one of the high- 
est prices, sixteen shillings, that is commonly 
paid for it in silver, and more than tw'o thou- 
sand times the bulk of the same price in gold, 
and, consequently, just so many times more 
difficult to smuggle. 

It is partly owing to the easy transporta- 
tion of gold and silver, from the places wdiore 
they abound to those where they are wanted, 
that the price of those metals does not fluc- 
tuate continually, like that of the greater pan 
of other commodities, which are hindered by 
their bulk from shifting their situation, when 
the market happens to be either over or under- 
stocked with them. The price of those me. 
tals, indeed, is not altogether exempted from 
variation ; but the changes to w-Iiich Tt is liable 
are generally slow', gradual, and unifonn. In 
Euiope, for example, it is supposed, without 
much foundation, perhaps, that duiing the 
course of the present and preceding centiuy, 
they have been constantly, but giadually, sink- 
ing in their value, on account of the continual 
importations from the Spanish West Indies. 
But to make any sudden change in the price 
of gold and silver, so as to raise or lower at 
once, sensibly and remaikably, the money 
price of all other commodities, requires such 
a revolution in commerce as that occasioned 
by the discovery of America. 

If, notwithstanding all this, gold and silver 
should at any time fall short in a coimtrj 
w'hich has wherewithal to purchase them, tliere 
are more expedients for supplying their place, 
than that of almost any other commodity. If 
the materials of manufacture are wanted, in- 
dustry must stop. If provisions are w’anted, 
the people must starve. But if money is 
wanted, barter W'ill supply its place, though 
w'ith a god deal of inconvenicncy. Buying and 
selling upon credit, and the different dealers 
compensating their credits with one another, 
once a-month, or once a-ycar, w ill supply it 
with less incoineniency. A well-regulated 
paper-money will supply it not only without 
any inconvenicncy, but, in some cases, with 
some advantages. Upon every account, tliere- 
fore, the attention of government never was 
so unnecessarily employed, as when directed 
to w'atch over the preservation or increase of 
the quantity of money in any country. 

No complaint, however, is more common 
than that of a scarcity oi' money. Money, like 
wine, must always be scarce with those who 
have neither wherewithal to buy it, nor credit 
to borrow it. Those who have either, will 
seldom be in want either of the money, or of 
: the wine wiiich they have occasion for. This 
complain^ however, of the scarcity of money, 

I is not always confined to improvident spend- 
[thrifts. It is sometimes general through a 
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whole mercantile town and the country in its 
neighbourhood. Over-trading is the common 
cause of it. Sober men, whose projects have 
been disproportioned to their capitals, are as 
likely to have neither wherewithal to buy mo- 
ney, nor credit to borrow it, as prodigals, 
whose esrpense has been disproportioned to 
their revenue. Before their projects can be 
brought to bear, their stock is gone, and their 
credit with it. They run about everywhere 
to borrow money, and everybody tells them 
that they have none to lend. Even such ge- 
neral complaints of the scarcity of money do 
not always prove that the usual number of 
g( Id and silver pieces are not circulating in 
the country, but that many people want those 
pieces who have nothing to give for them. 
When the profits of trade liappen to be great- 
er than oulinaiy ove.-trading becomes a ge- 
neral error, both among great and small deal- 
ers. They do not always send more money 
abroad than usual, but they buy upon credit, 
both at home and abroad, an unusual quan- 
tity of goods, which tliey send to some distant 
market, in hopes that the returns will come in 
before the demand for payment. The demand 
comes before the returns, and they have no- 
thing at hand with which they can either pur- 
chase money or give solid security for borrow’- 
Ing. It is not any scarcity of gold and silver, 
but the difficulty w'hich such people find in 
borrowing, and which their creditor find in 
getting payment, that occasions the general 
complaint of the scarcity of money. 

It would be too ridiculous to go about se- 
liously to prove, that wealth does not consist 
ill money, or in gold and silver ; but in what 
money purchases, and is valuable only for pur- 
chasing. Money, no doubt, makes always a 
part of the national capital ; but it has already 
been shown that it generally makes but a 
small part, and always the most unprofitable 
part of it. 

It is not because w'ealth consists more es- 
sentially in money than in goods, that the 
merchant finds it generally more easy to buy 
goods with money, than to buy money with 
goods ; but because money is the known and 
established instrument of commerce, for which 
every thing is readily given in exchange, but 
which IS not always with equal readiness to 
be got in exchange for every thing. The 
greater part of goods, besides, are more per- 
ishable than money, and he may frequently 
sustain a much greater loss by keeping them. 
When his goods arc upon hand, too, he is 
more liable to such demands for money as he 
may not be able to answer, than when he has 
got their price in his coffers. Over and above 
all this, his pi'ofit arises more directly fiom 
selling than from buying; and he is, upon 
all these accounts, generally much more anxi- 
ous to exchange his goods for money than his 
money for goods. But though a particular 
merchant, with abundance of goods in his 
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warehouse, may sometimes be ruined by not 
being able to sell them in time, a nation or 
country is not liable to the same accident. 
The wffiole capital of a merchant frequently 
consists m perishable goods destined for pur- 
chasing money. But it is but a very small 
part of the annual produce of the land and la- 
bour of a country, wdiich can ever be destined 
for purchasing gold and silver from their 
neighbours. The far greater part is circu- 
lated and consumed among themselves ; and 
even of the surplus which is sent abroacl, the 
greater part is generally destined for the jiur- 
chase of other foreign goods. Though gold 
and silver, therefore, could not be had in ex- 
change for the goods destined to purchase 
them, the nation would not he ruined. Ii 
might, indeed, sufibr some loss and ineonve- 
niency, and be forced upon some of those ex- 
pedients whicli are necessary for supplying the 
place of money. The annual produce of its 
land and labour, however, would be the same, 
or very neaily the same as usual ; because the 
same, or very nearly the same consumable ca- 
pital w'ould be employed in maintaining it. 
And though goods do not always draw' mono} 
so readily as money draw’s goods, in the long, 
run they draw it more necessarily than even 
it draw’s them. Goods can serve many othei 
purposes besides purcliasing money, but mo- 
ney can serve no other purpose besides pur- 
chasing goods. Money, therefore, necessarilj 
runs after goods, but goods do not always or 
necessarily run after money. TJio man w'hc 
buys, does not always mean to sell again, but 
frequently to use or to consume ; whereas he 
who sells always means to buy again. The 
one may frequently have done the whole, but 
the other can never have done more than the 
one half of his business. It is not for its 
own sake that men desire money, but for the 
sake of what they can purchase with it. 

Consumable commodities, it is said, are soon 
destroyed; whereas gold and silver arc of a 
more durable nature, and were it not for this 
continual exportation, miglit be accumulated 
for ages together, to the incredible augmenta- 
tion of tlie real w'ealth of the country. No- 
thing, therefore, it is pretended, can do more 
disadvantageous to any country, than the trade 
W’hich consists in the exchange of such lasting 
for such perishable commodities. We do not, 
how’ever, reckon that trade disadvantageous, 
which consists in the exchange of the hard- 
w’are of England for the w'ines of France ; 
and yet hardware is a very durable commodi- 
ty, and w'ere it not for this continual expor- 
tation, might too be accumulated for ages to- 
gether, t^tlie incredible augmentation of the 
pots..fl(»d" pans of the country. But it readily 
occurs, that the number of such utensils is in 
every country necessarily limited by t!ie us€ 
which there is for them ; that it w’ould be ab- 
surd to have more pots and pans than were 
necessary for cooking the victuals usu.ally con- 
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sumwl %\me j arui that, if the quantity of tion which, from the annual produce of its 
victuals Were to increase, the number of pots * domestic industry, from the anifual revenue 
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and pans would readily increase along with it ; 
a part of the increased quantity of victuals 
being employed in purchasing them, or in 
maintaining an additional number of workmen 
whose business it was to make them. It should 
as readily occur, that the quantity of gold and 
si] rer is in every country limited by the use 


arising out of its lands, and labour, and con- 
sumable stock, has wherewithal to purchase 
those consumable goods in distant countries, 
can maintain foreign wars there, 

A nation may purchase the pay and provi- 
sions of an army in a distant country three 
diiFei ent ways ; by sending abroad either, first, 


which there is for tliose metals; that their use i ‘^ome part of its accumulated gold and silver; 
consids in circulating commodities, as coin, j or, secondly, some partol the annual produce 


and in affording a species of household furni- 
ture, as plate; that the quantity of coin in 
every country is regulated by the value of the 
commodities which aie to be cireultated by it; 
increase that value, and immediately a pait of 
it will be sent abroad to purchase, wlierever it 
h t<i be had, the additional quantity of coin 
reijuisite for circulating them : that the quan- 
tity of plate is regulated by the number and 
wealth of those plicate families who choose to 
indulge tliemselves in that sort of magnifi- 
cence ; incieu'-e the number and %\ealth of 
such families, and a pait of tliis increased 
wealth will most probably be employed in 
purchasing, wherever it is to be found, an ad- 
ditional quantity of plate ; that to attempt to 
increase the wealth of any country, either by 
introducing or by detaining in it an unneces- 
sary quantity of gold and silver, is as absurd 
as it woukl be to attempt to increase the good 
cheer of private families, by obliging them to 
keep an unnecessary number of kitchen uten- 
sils, As the expense of purchasing those un- 
necessary utensils would diminish, instead of 
increasing, either the (piantity or goodness of 
the family piovisions; so the expense of pur- 
chasing an unnecessai) quantit) of gold and 
silver must, in (*very country, as necessarily 
diminish the wealth wliich feeds, clothes, and 
lodges, which maiiitaiiis and eniplo\sthe iieo- 
ple. Gold and siher, whether in the shajie 
of coin or of plate, tire utensils, it must be re- 
memhered, as mudi a'> the finnituie of the 
kitchen. Increase the use of them, increase 
the cousuinable commodities which are to be 
circulated, managed, and prepared by means 
of them, and you will infallibly increase the 
quantity; but if jou attempt by extraordinary 
means to increase tlie quantity, you null as in- 
fallibly diminish the use, and even the quan- 
tity too, whicli in those metals can never be 
greater than what the use requires. Were 
they ever to be accumulated beyond this quan- 
tity, their transportation is so easy, and the 
loss which attends their lying idle and un- 
employed so gieat, tliat no law could pre- 
vent their being immediately sent out of the 
country. 

It is not always necessary tp accumulate 
gold and silver, in order to enable a country 
to c*arry on foreign wars, and to maintain 
armies in distant countries. Fleets 
ftmlet are maintained, not with gold and 
Iftit widii consumable icoods. Tlw na- 


of its manufactures; or, last of all, some pan 
of its annual rude produce. 

The gold and silver which can properly bt 
considered as accumulated, or stored up in any 
country, may be distinguished into three parts ; 
first, the circulating money; secondly, the 
plate of private families ; and, last of all, the 
money which may have been collected by ma- 
ny years parsimony, and laid up in the trea- 
sury of the prince. 

It can seldom happen that much can be 
spared from the circulating money of the 
country; because in that theie can seldom be 
much ledundancy. The value of goods an- 
nually bought and sold in any country re- 
quires a certain quantity of money to circu- 
late and distribute them to their proper con- 
sumers, and can give employment to no more. 
The channel of circulation necessarily draws 
to itself a sum sufficient to fill it, and never 
admits any more. Something, how-ever, is 
generally withdrawn from this channel in the 
case of foreign war. By the great number of 
people who are maintained abroad, fewer are 
maintained at home. Fewer goods are circu- 
lated there, and less money becomes necessary 
to circulate them. An extraordinary quan- 
tity of paper money of some sort or other, 
too, such as exchequer notes, navy bills, and 
I)ank bills, in England, is generally issued up- 
on such occasions, and, by supplying the 
place t)f circulating gold and silver, gives an 
opportunity of sending a greater quantity ol 
it abroad. All this, however, could afford 
hut a poor resource for maintaining a foreign 
war, of great expense, and several years dura- 
tion. 

The melting down of the plate of private 
families has, upon every occasion, been found 
a still more insignificant one. The French, 
in tile beginning of the last war, did not de- 
rive so much advantage from this expedient 
as to compensate the loss of the fashion. 

The accumulated treasures of the prince 
have in former times afforded a much greater 
and more lasting resource. In the present 
times, if you except the king of Prussia, to ac- 
cumulate treasure seems to be no part of the 
policy of European princes. 

The funds which maintained the foreign 
wars of the present century, the most expen- 
sive perfiaps which history records, seem tc 
have had little dependency upon the exporta 
tion either of the circulating money, or of the 
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plate of private families, or of tlie treasure of 
the prince. The last Trench war cost Great 
Britain upwards of £90,000,000, including 
not only the £75,000,000 of new debt that 
was contracted, but the additional 2s. in the 
pound land-tax, and what was annually bor- 
rowed of the sinking fund. More than two* 
thirds of this expense were laid out in distant 
countries; in Germany, Portugal, America, 
in the ports of the Mediterranean, in the East 
md West Indies, The kings of England had 
no accumulated treasure.- We never heard of 
any extraordinary quantity of plate being 
melted down. The circulating gold and silver 
of the country had not been supposed to ex- 
ceed L, 18,000,000. Since the late recoinage 
of the gold, however, it is believed to have 
Deen a good deal under-rated. Let us sup- 
pose, therefore, according to the most exag- 
gerated computation which I remember to 
have either seen or heard of, that, gold and sil- 
ver together, it amounted to L. 30,000,000. 
Had the war been carried on by means of our 
money, the whole of it must, even according 
to this computation, have been sent out and 
returned again, at least twice in a period of 
between six and seven years. Should this be i 
supposed, it W’ould afford the most decisive ar- 
gument, to demonstrate how unnecessary it is 
for government to watch over the preservation 
of money, since, upon this supposition, the 
whole money of the countiy must have gone 
from it, and returned to it again, two differ- 
ent times in so short a period, without any 
body’s knowing any thing of the matter. The 
channel of circulation, how^ever, never appear- 
ed more empty than usual during any part of 
this period. Few people wanted money who 
had wherewithal to pay for it. The profits of 
foreign trade, indeed, were greater than usual 
during the whole war, but especially towards 
the end of it. This occasioned, what it al- 
ways occasions, a general over-trading in all 
the ports of Great Britain ; and this again oc- 
casioned the usual complaint of the scarcity of 
money, which always follows over-trading. 
Many people wanted it, who had neither 
wherewithal to buy it, nor credit to boirowit; 
and because the debtors found it difficult to 
borrow, the creditors found it difficult to get 
payment. Gold and silver, however, were ge- 
nerally to be had for their value, by those who 
had that value to give for them. 

The enormous expense of the late war, 
therefore, must have been chiefly defrayed, 
not by the exportation of gold anil silver, but 
by that of British commodities of some kind 
or other. When the government, or those 
who acted under them, contracted with a mer- 
chant for a remittance to some foreign coun- 
try, he would naturally endeavour to pay his 
foreign correspondent, upon whom he granted 
a bill, by sending abroad rather commodities 
tlian gold and silver. If the commodities of 
Great Britain were not in demand in that 


country, he would endeavour to send them to 
some other country in which he could pur. 
chase a bill upon that country. The trans- 
portation of commodities, when properly suit- 
ed to the market, is always attended with a 
considerable profit ; whereas that of gold and 
silver is scarce ever attended with any. When 
those metals are sent abroad in order to pur- 
chase foreign commodities, the merchant’s pro- 
fit arises, not from the purchase, but from the 
sale of the returns. But when they aic sent 
abroad merely to pay a debt, he gets no re- 
turns, and consequently no profit. He natu- 
rally, therefore, exerts his invention to find 
out a way of paying his foreign debts, rather 
by the exportation of commodities, than by 
that of gold and silver. The great quantitv 
of British goods, exported duiing the course 
of the late war, without bringing back any re- 
turns, is accordingly remarked by the author 
of the Present Slate of the Nation. 

Besides the three sorts of gold and silver a. 
hove mentioned, there is in all great commer- 
cial countries a good deal of bullion alternate- 
ly imported and ex]>orted, for the purposes oi 
foreign trade. This bullion, as it circulates 
among different commercial countries, in the 
same manner as the national coin circulates in 
every countiy, may be considered as the mo. 
ney of the great mercantile republic. The na- 
tional coin receives its movement and diiec- 
tion from the commodities circulated within 
the precincts of each particular country ; the 
money in the mercantile republic, from those 
circulated between different countries. Both 
are employed in facilitating exchanges, the 
one between different individuals of the same, 
the other between those of different nations. 
Part of this money of the great mercantile re- 
public may have been, and probably w^as, em- 
ployed in carrying on the late war. In time 
of a general war, it is natural to suppose that 
a movement and direction should be impressed 
upon it, different from what it usually follows 
in’ profound peace, that it should circulate 
more about the seat of the war, and be more 
employed in purchasing there, and in tlie 
neighbouring countries, the pay and provisions 
of the different armies. But whatever pait of 
this money of the mercantile republic Great 
Britain may have annually employed in this 
manner, it must have been annually purchased, 
either with British commodities, or with some- 
thing else that had been purchased with them ; 
which still brings us back to commodities, to 
the annual produce of the land and labour of 
the country, as the ultimate resources which 
enabled us to carry on the w’ar. It is natural, 
indeed, to suppose, that so great an annual ex- 
pense must liave been defrayed from a great 
annual produce. The expense of 1761, foi 
example, amounted to more than £l 9,000,000. 
No accumulation could have supported so 
great an annual profusion. There is no an- 
nual produce, even of gold and ailvcr, which 
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could have supported it. The wliole gold I 
and silver annually inipoited into both 
Spain and Portugal, according to the best 
accounts does not commoniy much exceed 
£G, 000, 000 sterling, \\liich, in some years, 
would scarce have paid four months expense 

of the late war. ^ . 

The commodities most proper^ lor being 
transported to distant countries, in order to^ 
purchase there either the pay and provisions of 
an army, or some pait of the money of the 
mercantile republic to he employed in pur- 
chasing them, seem to be the finer and more 
improved manufactures; such as contain a 
great value in a small bulk, and can thcreloie 
be exported to a great distance at little ex- 
pense, A country vhose industry produces 
a great annual surplus of such manufactures, 
which are usually exported to foreign coun- 
tries, may carry on tor many years a very ex- 
pcH'^ive foreign war, without cither exporting 
any considerable quantity of gold and silver, 
or even having any such quantity to export. 
A considerable pan of the annual surplus of 
its manufactuies must, indeed, in this case, be 
exported without biinging back any returns 
to the countiy, though it does to the mer- 
chant; the government purchasing of the mer- 
chant his bills upon foreign countries, in order 
to purchase there the pay and provisions of an 
army. Some part of this surplus, however* 
may still continue to bring back a return. 
The manufactuieis during the w'ar will have a 
double demand upon them, and be called up- 
on first to work up goods to be sent abroad* 
fm- paying the bills drawn upon foreign coim- 
tiies for the pay and provisions of the army; 
and, secondly, towmkup such as arc necessa- 
ry for pmcfiasing the common returns that 
Isad usually been consumed in the country. In 
the midst of the most dcvtiuctive foieign war, 
thcrcfoic, the greater part of manufactures 
may fuqucutly nourish greatly; and, on the 
contiaiv, they may decline on the return of 
peace. * 'i'hey may flourish amidst the ruin of 
their countiy, and begin to decay upon the 
return of its’prosperity. The difierent state of 
many difierent branches of the British manu- 
factures dui-ing the late war, and for some 
time after the peace, may serve as an illustra- 
tion of what has been just now said. 

No foreign war, of great expense or dura- 
tion, could conveniently be carried on by the 
exportation of the rude produce of the soil. 
The expense of sending such a quantity of it 
into a foreign country as might purchase the 
pay and provisions of an army would be too 
great. Few countries, too, produce much 
more rude produce than what is sufficient for 
tire subsistence of their own inhabitants. To 
send abroad any great quantity of it, therefore, 
'?<fOuld be to send abroad a part of tire neces* 
subsistence of the people. It is otber- 
wifft with the exportation of manufactures, 
lilt walnlienattri of tlie people employed in 


? NATIONS, 
them is kept at home, and only the surplus 
part of their work is exported- Mr Hume 
frequently takes notice of the inability of the 
ancient kings of England to carry on, without 
interruption, any foreign war of long duration. 
The English in those days had nothing where 
withal to purchase the pay and provisions of 
their armies in foreign countries, but eifiior 
the rude produce of the soil, of wdiich no con- 
siderable part could be spared from the home 
consumption, or a few manufactures of the 
coar'icst kind, of which, as well as of the rude 
produce, the transportation was too expensive. 
This inability did not arise from the want of 
money, but of the finer and more improved 
manufactures. Buying and selling was trans- 
acted by means of money in England then as 
well as now. The quantity of circalating 
money must have borne the same preportioa 
to the number and value of purchases and 
sales usually ti’ansacted at that time, which it 
does to those transacted at present ; or, r-ather, 
it must have borne a greater proportion, be 
cause there was then no paper*, which now oc- 
cupies a great part of the employment of gold 
and silver. Among nations to whom com- 
merce and manufactures are little known, the 
sovereign, upon extraordinary occasions, can 
seldom draw any considerable aid from his 
subjects, for reasons which shall be explained 
hereafter. It is in such countries, therefore, 
that he generally endeavours to accumulate a 
treasure, as the only resource against such 
emergencies. Independent of this necessity, 
he is, in such a situation, naturally disposed 
to the parsimony requisite for accumulation. 
In that shnple state, the expense even of a so- 
vereign is not directed by the vanity which cle 
liglits in the gaudy finery of a court, but is 
employed in bounty to his tenants, and hospi- 
tality to bis retainer's. But bounty and hos- 
pitality very seldom lead to exti'avagance ; 
though vanity almost always docs. Every 
I’artar chief, accordingly, has a treasure. The 
treasures of Mazepa, chitf of the Cossacks in 
the Ukraine, the famous ally of Charles XII., 
are said to have been very great. The French 
kings of the Merovingian race had all trea- 
sures. When they divided their kingdom 
among their different children, they divided 
their treasures too. The Saxon princes, and 
the first kings after the Conquest, seem like- 
wise to have accumulated treasures. The first 
exploit of every new reign was commonly to 
seize the treasui'e of the preceding king, as 
the most essential measure for securing the 
succession. The sovereigns of improved and 
commercial countries are not under the same 
necessity of accumulating treasures, because 
they can generally draw from their subjects 
extraordinary aids upon extraordinary occa- 
sions. They are likewise less disposed to do 
so. They naturally, perhaps necessarily, fol 
low the mode of the times ; and their expense 
comes to be regulated by the same extravagant 
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vanity wliicli direct*! tliat of all the other great chased it before can purchase three times tlieir 
proprietors in their dominions. The insigni- former quantity, but it is brought down to the 
fj cant pageantry of their court becomes every level of a much greater number of purchasers, 
day more brilliant ; and the expense of it not perhaps to more than ten, perhaps to more 
only prevents accumulation, but frequently than twenty times the former number. So 
encroaches upon the funds destined lor more that there may be in Europe at present, not 
necessary expenses. What I)‘. rcyllidas said only more than three times, but more than 
of the court of Persia, may be applied to that twenty or thirty times the quantity of plate 
of several European princes, that he saw there which would have been in it, even in its pre- 
much splendour, but little strength, and many sent state of improvement, had the discovery 
servants, but few soldiers. of the American mines never been made. So 

The importation of gold and silver is not far Europe has, no doubt, gained a real con- 
the principal, much less the sole benefit, which veniency, though surely a very trifling one. 
a nation derives from its foreign trade. Be- The cheapness of gold and silver renders those 
tween whatever places foreign trade is carried metals rather less fit for the purposes of mo- 
on, they all of them derive two distinct bene- ney than they were before. In order to make 
fits from it. It carries out that surplus part the same purchases, we must load ourselves 
of the produce of their land and labour for with a greater quantity of them, and carry a- 
which there is no demand among them, and bout a shilling in our pocket, where a groat 
brings back in return for it something else for would have done before. It is difficult to say 
which there is a demand. It gives a value to which is most trifling, this inconveniency, or 
their superfluities, by exchanging them for the opposite convenieiicy. Neither the one 
something else, which may satisfy a part of nor the other could have made any very es- 
their wants and increase their enjoyments. By sential change in the state of Europe. The 
means of it, the narrowness of the home mar- discovery of America, however, certainly made 
ket does not hinder the division of labour in a most essential one. By opening a new and 
any particular branch of art or manufacture inexhaustible market to all the commodities of 
from being carried to the highest perfection. Europe, it gave occasion to new divisions of 
By opening a more extensive mai ket for what- labour and improvements of art, vhich in the 
ever part of the produce of their labour may narrow circle of the ancient commerce could 
exceed the home consumption, it encourages never have taken place, for want of a market 
them to improve its productive power, and to to take off the greater part of their produce, 
augment its annual produce to the utmost, and The productive powers of labour were im- 
thereby to increase the real revenue and wealth proved, and its produce increased in all the 
of the society. These great and important different countries of Europe, and together 
services foreign trade is continually occupied with it the real revenue and wealth of the in- 
in performing to all the different countries habitants. The commodities of Europe were 
between which it is carried on. They all de- almost all new to America, and many of those 
rive great be nefit from it, though that in which of America were new to Europe. A new set 
the merchant resides generally derives the of exchanges, therefore, began to take place, 
greatest, as he is generally more employed in which had never been thought of before, and 
supplying the wants, and carrying out the su- which should naturally have proved as advan- 
perfluities of his own, than of any other parti- tageous to the new, as it certainly did to the 
cular country. To import the gold and silver old continent. The savage injustice of the 
which may be wanted into the countries which Europeans rendered an event, which ought to 
have no mines, is, no doubt, a part of the bu* have been beneficial to all, ruinous and de 
siness of foreign commerce. It is, however, structive to several of those unfortunate coun- 
a most insignificant part of it. A country tries. 

which carried on foreign trade merely upon The discovery of a passage to the East In- 
this account, could scarce have occasion to dies by the Cape of Good Hope, which hap 
freight a ship in a century. pened much about the same time, opened per- 

It is not by the importation of gold and sil- haps a still more extensive range to foieign 
ver that the discovery of America lias enrich- commerce, than even that of America, not- 
ed Europe. By the abundance of the Arne- withstanding the greater distance. There were 
rican mines, those metals have become cheap- but two nations in America, in any respect, 
er. A service of plate can now be purchased superior to the savages, and these were de- 
fer about a third part of the corn, or a third stroyed almost as soon as discovered. The 
part of the labour, which it would have cost rest were mere savages. But the empires of 
in the fifteenth century. With the same an- China* Indostan, Japan, as well as several 
nual expense of labour and commodities, Eu- others in tlie East Indies, without having 
rope can annually purchase about three times richer mines of gold or silver, were, in every 
the quantity of plate which it could have pur- other respect, much richer, better cultivated, 
chased at that time. But when a commodity and more advanced in all arts and manufac- 
comes to be sold for a third pait of what had tines, than eithei IMexico or Peru, even though 
been its usual price, not only those who pur- i we should credit* what plainly deserves iw 
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the exaggerated accounts of the Spanish 
writera concerning the ancient state of those 
empires* But rich and civilized nations can 
always exchange to a much greater value wdth 
one another, than with savages and barbarians. 
Europe, however, has hitherto derived much 
le>s advatitage from its commerce with the 
East Indies, than from that with America. 
The Portuguese monopolized the East India 
trade to themselves for about a century; and 
it was only indirectly, and through them, that 
the other nations of Europe could either send 
out or receive any goods from that country. 
When the Dutch, in the beginning of the last 
century, began to encroach upon them, they 
vested their whole East India commerce in an 
exclusive company. The English, French, 
Swedes, and Banes, have all followed their 
example ; so that no great nation of Europe 
has ever yet had the benefit of a free com- 
merce to the East Indies. No other reason 
need be assigned why it has never been so ad- 
vantageous as the trade to America, w^hich, 
between almost every nation of Europe and 
its own colonies, is free to all its subjects. 
Tilt* exclusive privileges of those East India 
companies, their great riches, the great favoui 
and protection which these have proem ed them 
from their respective governments, nave ex- 
cited mut'ii envy against them. This envy 
has frequently represented their trade as alto- 
gether pernicious, on account of the great 
quantities of silver which it every year exports 
from the countries from which it is carried 
on. The parties concerned have replied, that 
their trade by this continual exportation of 
silver, might indeed tend to impov crish Eu- 
rope in general, but not the paitieular coun- 
try from which it w'as cai ried on ; because, by 
die exportation of a part of the returns to 
5ther Eiiiopcan countries, it annually brought 
home a much greater quantity of that metal 
than if carried out. Both tlie objection and 
the Jcply are founded in the popular notion 
which I have been just now examining. It is 
dieref'wc unnecessary to say anything further 
about either. By tlie annual expoitation of 
silver to the East Indies, plate is probably 
liomcwhat dearer in Europe than it othenvise 
might have been; and coined silver probably 
purchases a larger quantity both of labour and 
commodities. The former of these two ef- 
fects is a very small loss, the latter a very 
$mall advantage ; both too insignificant to de- 
serve any part of the public attention. The 
trade to the East Indies, by opening a mar- 
ket to the commodities of Europe, or, what 
comes nearly to the same thing, to the gold 
and silver which is purchased with those com- 
modities, must necessarily tend to increase 
the annual production of European conimo- 
i®ties, and consequently the real wealth and 
^ of Europe* That it has hitherto in- 

them ao little, is probably owing te 
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the restraints which it everywhere labours 
under. 

I thought it necessary, thougli at the haz* 
ard of being tedious, to examine at full length 
this popular notion, that wealth consists in 
money or in gold and silver. Money, in 
common language, as I have already observed, 
frequently signifies wealth ; and this ambigui- 
ty of expression has lendered this popular no- 
tion so familiar to us, that even they wdio are 
convinced of its absurdity, are very apt to for- 
get their own principles, and, in the course ol 
their reasonings, to take it for granted as a 
certain and undeniable truth. Some of the best 
English writers upon commerce set out with 
observing, that the wealth of a country con- 
sists, not in its gold and silver only, but in iti 
lands, houses, and consumable goods of all 
different kinds. In the course of their rea- 
sonings, however, the lands, houses, and con 
sumable goods, seem to slip out of their me- 
mory ; and the strain of their argument fre- 
quently supposes that all wealth consists in 
go'd and silver, and that to multiply those 
metals is the great object of national indiistrv 
and commerce. 

The two principles being established, how- 
ever, that wealth consisted in gold and silver, 
and tliat those metals could be brought into a 
country which had no mines, only by the ba 
lance of trade, or by exporting to a greatei 
value than it imported ; it necessarily became 
the great object of political economy to dimi- 
nish as much as possible the importation ot 
foreign goods for home consumption, and to 
increase as much as possible the exportation 
of the produce of domestic industry. Its two 
grer.t engines for enriching the country, tliere- 
fore, were restraints upon importation, and 
encouragement to expoitation. 

The restraints upon iinjiortation were of 
two kinds. 

First, restraints upon the importation ol 
such foieign goods for home consumption as 
could be produced at home, from whatever 
country they were imported. 

Secondly, restraints upon the importation 
of goods of almost ail kinds, from those par- 
ticular countries with which the balance of 
trade was supposed to be disadvantageous. 

Those different restraints consisted some- 
times in high duties, and sometimes in absu 
lute prohibitions. 

Exportation was encouraged sometimes b) 
drawbacks, sometimes by bounties, sometimes 
by advantageous treaties of commerce with 
foreign states, and sometimes by the establish- 
ment of colonies in distant countries. 

Drawbacks were given upon twm different 
occasions. When the home manufactures w ere 
subject to any duty or excise, either the whole 
or a part of it was frequently drawm back up- 
on their expoitation ; and when foreign goods 
liable to a duty were imported, in order u> iw' 
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exported again, either the whole or a part of 
this duty was sometimes given back upon such 
exportation. 

Bounties were given for the encouragement, 
either of some beginning manufactures, or of 
such sorts of industry of other kinds as w'eie 
supposed to deserve particular favour. 

By advantageous treaties of commerce, par- 
ticular privileges were procured in some fo- 
reign state for the goods and merchants of the 
country, beyond what were granted to those 
of other countries. 

By the establishment of colonies in distant 
countries, not only particular privileges, but 
a monopoly was frequently procured for the 
goods and merchants of the country which es- 
tablished them. 

The two sorts of restraints upon importa- 
tion above mentioned, together with these four 
encouragements to exportation, constitute the 
six principal means by which the commercial 
system proposes to increase the quantity of 
gold and silver in any country, by turning the 
balance of trade in its favour. I shall consi- 
der each of them in a particular chapter, and, 
without taking much farther notice of their 
supposed tendency to bring money into the 
country, I shall examine chiefly what aie 
likely to be the effects of each of them upon 
the annual produce of its industry. Accord- 
ing as they tend either to increase or dimi- 
nish the value of this annual produce, they 
must evidently tend either to increase or di- 
minish the real wealth and revenue of the 
country, Notes 25, 26. 
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OF KESTilAINTS UPON IMPORTATION FROM FO- 
REIGN COUNTRIES OF SUCH GOODS AS CAN 
BE PRODUCED AT HOME. 

By restraining, either by high duties, or by 
absolute prohibitions, the importation of such 
goods from foreign countries as can be pro- 
duced at home, the monopoly of the home 
market is more or less secured to the domes- 
tic industry employed in producing them. 
Thus the prohibition of importing either live 
cattle or salt provisions from foreign coun- 
tries, secures to the graziers of Great Britain 
the monopoly of the home market for but- 
cher’s meat. The high duties upon the im- 
portation of corn, which, in times of moderate 
plenty, amount to a prohibition, give a like 
advantage to tlie growers of that comniodity. 
The prohibition of the importation of lorcign 
woollens is equally favourable to the woollen 
manufacturers. The silk manufacture, though 
altogether employed upon foreign materials, 
has lately obtained the same advantage. The 
linen manufacture has not yet obtained it, 
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but is making great strides tovvauls it, ;^iany 
other sorts of manufactures have, in the same 
manner obtained in Great Britain, either al 
together, or very nearly, a monopoly against 
their countrymen. The variety of goods, oi 
which the importation into Great Britain is 
piohibited, either absolutely, or under certain 
circumstances, greatly exceeds what can ea- 
sily be suspected by thost who are not well 
acquainted with the laws of the customs. 

That this monopoly of the home market 
frequently gives great encouragement to that 
particular species of industry which enjoys it, 
and fiequently turns towards that employment 
a greater share of both the labour and stock 
of the society than would otherwise have gone 
to it, cannot be doubted. But wdiether it 
tends either to increase the general industry 
of the society, or to give it the most advan- 
tageous direction, is not, perhaps, altogethoi 
so evident. 

The general industry of the society can 
never exceed what the capital of the society 
can employ. As the number of vv-orkmen 
that can be kept in employment by any par- 
ticular person must bear a certain propor- 
tion to his capital, so the number of those 
that can be continually employed by all 
the members of a great society must bear a 
certain proportion to the whole capital of the 
I society, and never can exceed that pioportiou, 
No regulation of commerce can increase the 
quantity of industry in any society beyond 
what its capital can maintain. It can only di- 
vert a part of it into a direction into which 
it might not otherwise have gone ; and it is 
by no means ceitain that this artificial direc- 
tion is likely to be more advantageous to the 
society, than that into which it would have 
gone of its own accord. 

Every individual is continually exerting 
himself to find out the most advantageous em. 
ployment for whatever capital he can com- 
mand. It is his own advantage, indeed, and 
not that of the society, which he has in view. 
But the study of his own advantage naturally, 
or i-ather necessarily, leads him to prefer that 
employment which is most advantageous to 
the society. 

First, every individual endeavours to em- 
ploy his capital as near home as he can, and 
consequently as much as he can in the sup- 
port of domestic industry, provided always 
that he can thereby obtain the ordinary, or not 
a great deal less than the ordinary profits of 
stock. 

Thus, upon equal, or nearly equal profits, 
every w'holcsale merchant naturally prefers the 
home trade to the foreign trade of consump- 
tion, and the foreign trade of consumption to 
the can-ying trade. In the home trade, his 
capital is never so long out of his sight as it 
frequently is in the foreign trade of consump- 
tion. He can know better the character and 
situation of the persons whom he trusts 
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if lie should happen to be deceived, he knows 
better the laws of the country from which he 
must seek redress. In the canying trade, the 
capital of the merchant is, as it were, divided 
between two foreign countries, and no part of 
it is ever necessarily brought home, or placed 
under his own immediate view and command. 
Tiu‘ capital winch an Amsterdam merchant 
employs in carrying corn from Koningsberg 
to Lisbon, ajid fruit and wine from Lisbon 
to Kor.ingsberg, must generally be tlie one 
half of it at Koningsberg, and the other half 
at Lisbon. No part of it need ever come to 
Amsterdam. The natural residence of such 
a merchant should either be at Koningsberg 
or Lisbon ; and it can only be some very par- 
ticular circumstances which can make him 
prefer the residence of Amsterdam. The un- 
easiness, however, which he feels at being se- 
parated so far from his capital, generally de- 
termines him to bring part both of the Ko- 
nlng'.berg goods which he destines for the 
maiket of Lisbon, and of the Lisbon goods 
nhich he destines for that of Koningsberg, to 
Amsterdam ; and though this necessarily sub- 
jects him to a double charge of loading and 
unloiding as well as to the payment of some 
dutic-* and customs, yet, for the sake of hav- 
ing some part of his capital always under Ids 
own \iew and command, he willingly submits 
to this extraordinaiy charge; and it is in this 
manner that every country which has any con- 
siderable share of the carrying trade, becomes 
always the emi)onum, or general market, for 
the goods of all the diderent countries whose 
trade it carries on. The merchant, in order 
to save a second loading and unloading, en- 
deavours always to sell in the home market, 
as much of tlie goods of all those diflcrent 
pmntiies as lie can; and thus, so far as lie 
can, to convert his carr^in > tiade into a fo- 
Ri’gu tiade of consumption. A mcHhant, in 
die same manner, who L engaged in the fo- 
leign tiade of consumption, when he collects 
goods for foieigii markets, will always be 
glad, upon equal or nearly equal profits, to 
sell as gieat a part of them at home- as lie can. 
He saves himself the risk and trouble of ex- 
poitation, when, so far as he can, he thus con- 
verts his foreign trade of consumption into a 
liome tiade. Home is in this manner the 
VL’ntre, if I may say so, round wdiich the ca- 
pitals of the inhabitants of every country are 
continually circulating, and towards w^hich 
they are always tending, though, by particular 
causes, they may sometimes be driven oil' and 
repelled from it towards more distant employ- 
ments. But a cajiital employed in the home 
trade, it has already been shown, necessarily 
puts into motion a greater quantity of domes- 
tic industry, and gives tovonue and employ- 
ment to a greater number of tlie inhabitants 
d* ^ country, than an equal capital employ- 
ed the foreign trade of consumption; and 
IS in the foreign trade of con- 


sumption has the same advantage over an equal 
capital employed in the carrying trade. Up- 
on equal, or only nearly equal profits, there- 
fore, every individual naturally inclines to 
employ his capital in the manner in which it 
is likely to afford the greatest support to do- 
mestic industi y, and to give revenue and em- 
ployment to the greatest number of people of 
his own country. 

Secondly, every individual who employs lus 
capital in the support of domestic industry, 
necessarily endeavours so to direct that indus- 
try, that its produce may be of the greatest 
possible value. 

Tlie produce of industry is what it adds to 
the subject or materials upon which it is em- 
ployed. In proportion as the value of this 
produce is great or small, so will likewise be 
the profits of the employer. But it is only 
for the sake of profit that any man employs a 
j capital in the support of industry ; and he 
will always, therefore, endeavour to employ it 
in the support of that industry of which the 
produce is likely to be of the greatest value, 
or to exchange for the greatest quantity eitlier 
of money or of other goods. 

But tlm annual levenue of every society is 
always precisely equal to the exchangeable va- 
lue of the whole annual produce of its in- 
dustry, or rather is precisely the same thing 
witli that exchangeable value. As every in 
dividual, therefore, endeavours as much as he 
can, both to employ his capital in the support 
of domestic industry, and so to direct that in- 
dustry that its produce may be of the greatest 
value; every individual necessarily labours to 
lender the annual revenue of the society as 
great as he can. He generally, indeed, nci 
ther intends to promote the public inteicst, 
nor know's how much he is piomoting it. By 
preferring the suppoit of domestic to that of 
foreign industry, he intends only his own se- 
curity ; and by directing that industry^ in such 
a manner as its produce may be of the great- 
I cst \alue, he intends only his own gain; and 
he is in this, as in many other cases, led by 
an invisible hand to promote an end which 
was no part of his intention. Nor is it al- 
w^ays the worse for the society that it was no 
part of it. By pursuing his own interest, he 
frequently promotes that of the society more 
effectually than when he really intends to pro- 
mote it. I have never known much good 
done by those who affected to trade for tlie 
public good. It is an affectation, indeed, not 
very common among merchants, and very few 
wurds need be employed in dissuading them 
from it. 

What is the species of domestic industry 
which his capital can employ, and of which 
the produce is likely to be of the greatest va- 
lue, every individual, it is evident, can in Iiis 
local situation judge much better than ^ny 
statesman or lawgiver can do for him. The 
statesman, who should attempt to direct pn. 
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vate people in what manner they ought to em- 
ploy their capitals, would not only load him- 
self with a most unnecessary attention, but as- 
sume an authority which could safely be trust- 
ed, not only to no single person, but to no 
council or senate whatever, and which would 
nowhere be so dangerous as in the hands of a 
man who had folly and presumption enough 
to fancy himself fit to exercise it. 

To give the monopoly of the home market 
to the produce of domestic industry, in any 
particular art or manufacture, is in some mea- 
niro to direct private people in what manner 
they ought to employ their capitals, and must 
in almost all cases be either a useless or a 
Imrtful regulation. If the produce of domes- 
tic can be brought there as cheap as that of 
foreign industry, the regulation is evidently 
useless. If it cannot, it must generally be 
hurtful. It is the maxim of every prudent 
master of a family, never to attempt to make 
at home what it will cost him more to make 
than to buy. The tailor does not attempt to 
make his own shoes, but buys them, of the 
shoemaker. The shoemaker does not attempt 
to make his own clothes, but employs a tailor. 
The farmer attempts to make neither the one 
nor the other, but employs those different ar- 
tificers. Ail of them find it for their interest 
to employ their whole industry in a w'ay in 
which they have some advantage over their 
neighbours, and to purchase with a part of its 
produce, or, w'hat is the same thing, with the 
price of a part of it, whatever else they have 
occasion for. 

What is prudence in the conduct of every 
private family, can scarce be folly m that of a 
great kingdom. If a foreign country can 
supply us with a commodity cheaper than w'e 
ourselves can make it, better buy it of them 
with some part of the produce of our own in- 
dustry, employed in a way in wdiich we have 
some advantage. The general industry of 
the country being always in proportion to the 
capital which employs it, will not thereby be 
diminished, no more than that of the above- 
mentioned artificers ; out only left to find out 
the way in which it can be employed with tlie 
greatest advantage. It is certainly not em- 
ployed to the greatest advantage, w'hen it is 
thus directed towards an object which it can 
buy cheaper than it can make. The value of 
its annual produce is certainly more or less di- 
minished, when it is thus turned away from 
producing commodities evidently of more va- 
lue than the commodity which it is directed to 
produce. According to the supposition, that 
commodity could be purchased from foreign 
countries cheaper than it can be made at home ; 
it could therefore have been purchased with a 
part only of the commodities, or, w^hat is the 
same thing, with a part only of the price of 
the commodities, which the industry employ- 
ed by an equal capital would have produced 
at home^ had it been left to follow its natural 
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course. The industry of the country, there- 
fore, is thus turned aw'ay from a more to a less 
advantageous employment; and the exchange- 
able value of its annual produce, instead c»f 
being increased, according to the intention of 
the lawgiver, must necessarily be diminished 
by every such regulation. 

Ily means of such regulations, indeed, a 
particular manufacture may sometimes be ac- 
quired sooner than it could have been other- 
wise, and after a certain time may be made at 
home as cheap, or cheaper, than in the foreign 
country. But though the industry of the so- 
ciety may be thus carried with advantage into 
a particular channel sooner than it could have 
been otherwise, it wall by no means follow that 
the sum-total, either of its industry, or of its 
revenue, can ever be augmented by any such 
regulation. The industry of the society can 
augment only in proportion as its capital aug • 
inents, and its capital can augnnteiit only in 
proportion to what can be gradually saved 
out of its revenue. But the immediate effect 
of every such regulation is to dimmish its re- 
venue; and what diminishes its revenue is 
certainly not very likely to augment its capital 
faster than it would have augmented of its 
own accord, had both capital and industry been 
left to find out their natural employments. 

Though, for want of such regulations, the 
society should never acquiie the proposed ma- 
nufacture, it •w'^ould not upon that account ne- 
cessarily be the poorer in anyone period of its 
duration. In every period of its duration its 
whole capital and industry might still have 
been employed, though upon different objects, 
in the manner that was most advantageous at 
the time. In every period its revenue might 
have been the greatest which its capital could 
afford, and both capital and revenue might 
have been augmented with the greatest possi- 
ble rapidity. 

The natural advantages which one country 
has over another, in producing particular com- 
modities, are sometimes so great, that it is ac- 
knowledged by all the world to be in vain to 
struggle with them. By means of glasses, 
hot- beds, and hot-walls, very good grapes can 
be raised in Scotland, and very good wine, too, 
can be made of them, at about thirty times the 
expense for wdiich at least equally good can be 
brought from foreign countries. Would it be 
a reasonable law to prohibit the importation of 
all foreign wines, merely to encourage the 
making of claret and Burgundy in Scotland ? 
But if there would be a manifest absurdity in 
turning tow'ards any employment thirty times 
more of the capital and industry of the coun- 
try than would be necessary to purchase from 
foreign countries an equal quantity of the 
commodities wanted, there must be an absur- 
dity, though not altogether so glaring, yet ex- 
actly of the same kind, in turning towards anj' 
such employment a thirtieth, or even a three 
hundredth part more of either Whether the 
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advanteiges which one countrj has over ano- 
tiler be natural or acquired, h in this respect 
of no consequence. As long as the one coun- 
try has tliose advantages, and the other wants 
them, it will always be more advantageous for 
the latter rather to buy of the former than to 
make. Tt is an acquired advantage only, 
which one artificer has over his neighbour, who 
exercises another trade; and yet they both 
find it more advantageous to buy of one ano- 
ther, than to make w^hat does not belong to 
their particular trades. 

Merchants and manufacturers are the peo- 
ple who derive the greatest advantage from this 
monopoly of the home market The prolilbi- 
tion of the importation of foreign cattle and 
of salt provisions, together with the high duties 
upon foreign corn, which in times of moderate 
plenty amount to a prohibition, are not near 
so advantageous to the graziers and fanriers of 
Great Britain, as other regulations of the same 
kind are to its merchants and manufacturers. 
Manufactures, those of the finer kind especi- 
ally, are more easily transported from one 
country to another tlian corn or cattle. It is 
in the fetching and carrying manufactures, 
accordingly, that foreign trade is chiefly em- 
ployed, In manufactures, a very small ad- 
vantage will enable foreigners to undersell our 
own workmen, even in the home market. It 
will require a very great one to enable them 
Co do so in the rude produce of the soil. If 
the free importation of foreign manufactures 
were permitted, several of the home manufac- 
tures would probably suffer, and some of them 
perhaps go to ruin altogether, and a consider- 
able part of the stock and industry at present 
employed in them, would be forced to find 
out some other employment. But the freest 
importation of the rude produce of the soil 
could have no such effect upon the agiicultnre 
of the country. 

If the importation of foreign cattle, for ex- 
ample, were made ever so free, so fev\ could be 
imported, that the grazing trade of Great Bii- 
tain could be little affected by it. Live cattle 
are, perhaps the only commodity of v\hich 
the transportation is more expensive by i,ea 
than !>y land. By land they carry tJiemselves 
to market. By sea, not only the cattle, but 
their food and their water too, must be carried 
at no small expense and inconvemency. The 
sliort sea between Ireland and Great Britain, 
indeed, renders the importation of Irish cattle 
tnore easy. But though the free importation 
of them, which was lately pennitted only for 
a limited time, were rendered perpetual, it 
could have no considerable effect upon the in- 
terest of the graziers of Great Britain. Those 
parts of Great Britain wiiich border upon the 
i^sh sea are all grazing countries. Irish cat- 
& could never be importea for their use, but 
M drove through those very extensive 
at no small expense and inconveni- 
they could arrive at their pruper 


market. Fat cattle could not be drove so far 
Lean cattle, therefore, could only be import- 
ed ; and such inmortation could interfere not 
with the interest of the feeding or fattening 
countries, to which, by reducing the price ol 
lean cattle H would rather be advantageous, 
but with that of the breeding countries only. 
The small number of Irish cattle imported 
since their importation was permitted, toge- 
ther with the good price at wdiich lean cattle 
still continue to sell, seem to demonstrate, 
that even the breeding countries of Great Bri • 
tain are never likely to be much affected by 
the free importation of Irish cattle. The com- 
mon people of Ireland, indeed, are said to 
have sometimes opposed with violence the ex- 
portation of their cattle. But if the exporters 
had found any great advantage in continuing 
the trade, they could easily, when the law was 
on their side, have conquered this mobbish op- 
position. 

Feeding and fattening countries, besides, 
must always be highly improved, w'hereas 
breeding countries are generally uncultivated. 
The high price of lean cattle, by augmenting 
the value of uncultivated land, is like a boun- 
ty against improvement. To any country 
which was highly improved throughout, it 
w'ould be more advantageous to import its 
lean cattle than to breed them. The province 
of Holland, accordingly, is said to follow thi« 
maxim at present. The mountains of Scot 
land, Wales, and Northumberland, indeed, 
are countries not capable of much improve- 
ment, and seem destined by nature to be the 
breeding countries of Great Britain. The 
freest importation of foreign cattle could have 
no other effect than to iiinder those breeding 
countries fiom taking advantage of the increas- 
ing population and improvement of the rest of 
the kingdom, fiom raising their price to an 
exorbitant height, and from hying a real tax 
upon all the more improved and cultivated 
parts of the country. 

The freest importation of salt provisions, in 
the same manner, could have as little effect up- 
on the interest of the graziers of Great Bri- 
tain as that of live cattle. Salt provisions are 
not only a very bulky commodity, but wdien 
compared wdth fresh meat they are a commo- 
dity both of worse quality, and, as they cost 
more labour and expense, of higher price. 
They could never, therefore, come into com- 
petition with the fresh meat, though they 
might with the salt provisions of the countiy. 
They might be used for victualling ships for 
distant voyages, and such like uses, but could 
never make any considerable part of the food 
of the people. The small quantity of salt pro- 
visions imported from Ireland since their im- 
portation was rendered free, is an experimen- 
tal proof that our graziers have nothing to ap- 
prehend from it. It does not appear that the 
price of butcheris luwit ban ever been sensibly 
affected by it. 
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Even the free importation of foreign corn I accustomed to that exclusive corporation spiiit 
could very little affect the interest of the which prevails in them, naturally endeavour 


farmers of Great Britain. Corn is a much 
more bulky commodity than butcher’^ meat. 
A pound of wheat at a penny is as dear as a 
pound of butcher’s meat at fourpence. The 
small quantity of foreign corn imported even 
in times of the greatest scarcity, may satisfy 
our farmeis that they can have nothing to fear 
from the freest importation. The average 
quantity imported, one year with another, a- 
mounts only, according to the very well in- 
foimed author of the Tracts upon the Corn 
Trade, to i23, 7 iiS quarters of all sorts of grain, 
and does not exceed the five hundreddi and 
seventy-one part of the annual consumption. 
But as the bounty upon corn occasions a great- 
er expoitation in years of plenty, so it must, 
of consequence, occasion a greater impoitation 
in years of scarcity, than in the actual state of 
tillage would otherwise take place. By means 
of it, the plenty of one year does not compen- 
sate the scarcity of another; and as the ave- 
rage quantity exported is necessarily augment- 
ed by it, so must likewise, in the actual state 
of tillage, the average quantity impoited. If 
there were no bounty, as less corn would be 
exported, so it is probable that, one year with 
another, less would be imported than at pre- 
sent. Tlie corn-merchants, the fetchers and 
earners of corn between Gre<it Britain and fo- 
reign countries, would have much less em- 
ployment, and might suffer considerably ; but 
the country gentlemen and farmers could suf- 
fer very little. It is in the corn-merchants, 
accordingly, rather than the country gentle- 
men and farmers, that I have observed the 
greatest anxiety for the renewal and continua- 
tion of the bounty. 

Country gentlemen and farmers are, to their 
great honour, of all people, the least subject 
to the wretched spirit of monopoly. The un- 
dertaker of a great manufactory is sometimes 
alarmed if another work of the same kind is 
established within twenty miles of him ; the 
Dutch undertaker of the woollen manufacture 
at Abbeville, stipulated that no work of the 
same kind should be established within thirty 
leagues of that city. Farmers and country 
gentlemen, on the contrary, arc generally dis- 
posed rather to promote, tiian to obstruct, the 
cultivation and improvement of their neigh- 
bours farms and estates. They have no se- 
crets, such as those of the greater part of ma- 
nufacturers, but are generallv rather fond of 
::oramunicating to their neighbours, and of 
extending as far as possible any new practice 
which they may have found to be advantage- 
ous. Pius queesLuSi says old Cato, stabilmi- 
musque, mmimeque irividiosus s ^mnirneque 
male cogUantes sunt, qui in eo studio occupati 
mnt. Country gentlemen and farmers, dis- 
persed in different parts of the country, can- 
not so easily combine as merchants and raanu- 
tketurm, ‘vho being collected into towns, and 


to obtain, against all their countrymen, the 
same exclusive privilege which they generally 
possess against the inhabitants of their i espec- 
tive towns. They accordingly seem to have 
been the original inventors of those restraints 
upon the importation of foreign goods, wdiich 
secuie to them the monopoly of the home 
market. It was probably in imitation of them, 
and to put themselves upon a level wdth those 
who, they found, were disposed to oppress 
them, that the country gentlemen and faim- 
ers of Great Britain so far forgot the genero- 
sity w'hich is natural to their station, as to de- 
mand the exclusive privilege of supplying theif 
countrymen with corn and butcher’s meat 
'They ^d not, perhaps, take time to consider 
how much less tiieir interest could he affected 
by the freedom of trade, than that of the peo- 
ple w'hose examjjle they followed. 

To prohibit, by a perpetual kuv, the impor- 
tation of foreign corn and cattle, is in reality 
to enact, that the population and industry oi 
the country shall, at no time, exceed w^mt the 
rude produce of its own soil can maintain. 

Theie seem, however, to be tw^o cases, in 
which it will generally be advantageous to lay 
some bin den upon foreign, for the encourage- 
ment of domestic industry. 

The first is, when some particular sort of 
industiy is necessary for the defence of the 
country. The defence of Great Britain, for 
example, depends very much upon the num- 
ber of its sailors and shipping. The act of 
navigation, therefore, very properly endea\- 
ours to give the sailors and shipping of Great 
Britain the monopoly of the ti*ade of their 
o%vn country, in some cases, by absolute pro- 
hibitions, and in others, by heavy burdens up- 
on the shipping of foreign countries. The 
following are the principal dispositions of this 
act. 

First, All ships, of which the owners, mas- 
ters, and three-fourths of the mariners, are not 
British subjects, are prohibited, upon pain of 
forfeiting ship and cargo, from trading to the 
British settlements and plantations, or from 
being employed in the coasting trade of Great 
Britain. 

Secondly, A great variety of the most bulky 
articles of impoitation can be brought into 
Great Britain only, either in such ships as are 
above described, or in ships of the count! y 
where those goods are produced, and of whicii 
the ow'iicrs, masters, and three-fourths of thq 
mariners, are of that particular country ; and 
when imported oven in ships of this latter 
kind, they are subject to double aliens duty. 
If imported in ships of any other country, tlie 
penalty is forfeiture of ship and goods. When 
this act was made, the Dutch w’ere, w'hat they 
still are, the great carriers of Europe ; and 
by this regulation they were entirely excluded 
from being the carriers to Great Britaiiu o> 
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from importing to us the goods of any other 
European country. 

Thirdly, A great variety of the most buiky 
articles of importation are prohibited from 
being imported, even in British ships, from 
any country hut that in vthich they are pro- 
duced, under pain of forfeiting ship and car- 
eo. This regulation, too, was probably in- 
tended against the Dutch. Holland was then, 
as now, the great emporium for all European 
•roods; and by this regulation, British ship, 
were hindered from loading m Holland tlie 
goods of any other European country. 

Fourthly, Salt Hsh of all kinds, whale-fins, 

whalebone, oil, and blubber, not caught by 
and cured on board British vessels, when im- 
oorted into Great Britain, are subject to double 
aliens duty. The Dutch, as they are sUll 
the principal, were then the only fishers m 
Europe that attempted to supply foreign na- 
tions with fish. By this regulation, a very 
heavy burden was laid upon their supplying 
Great 'Britain. 

When the act of navigation «v\as made, 
though England and Holland were not ac- 
twally at 'war, the most \iolent animosity sub- 
sisted between the two nations. It had be- 
gun during the government of the long par- 
liament, which tirst framed this act, and it 


broke out soon after in the Dutch wars, dur 
ing that of the Protector and of Charles II. 

It is not impossible, therefore, that some of 
the regulations of this famous act may have 
proceeded from national animosity. Ihey 
are as wise, however, as if they had all been 
dictated by the most deliberate wisdom. Na- 
tional animosity, at that particular time, aim- 
ed at the very same object which the most de- 
liberate wisdom would have recommended, 
the diminution of the nawil power of Holland, 
the only na\al power which could endanger 
the security of England. 

The act of navigation is not favourable to 
foreign commeice, or to the growth of that 
opulence which can arise fiom it. The inle- 
lest of a nation, in its commercial relations to 
foreign nations, is, like that of a merchant with 
regard to the different people with wham he 
deals, to buy as cheap, and to sell as dear as 
possible. But it will be most likely to buy 
cheap, when, by the most perfect freedom of 
trade, it encourages all nations to hi ing to it 
the goods which it has occasion to purchase j 
and, for the same reason, it will be most like- 
ly to sell dear, when its markets arc thus fill- 
ed witli the greatest number of buyers. The 
act of navigation, it is true, lays no burden 
upon foreign ships that come to export the 
•aroduce of British industry. Even the an- 
cient aliens duty, vvhich used to be paid up- 
on all goods, exported as well as imported,^ 
by several subsequent acts, been taken off 
the ^eater part of the articles of expor- 
Bbt if foreigners, either by prohibi - 
lohi # duties, are hindered from com- 
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lino* to sell, they cannot alvyays afford to come 
‘iobuy ; because, coming without a cargo, they 
must lose the freight from their^ own coun- . 
Try to Great Britain. By diminishing the 
number of sellers, therefore, we necessan y 
dimmish that of buyers, and me thus like y 
not only to buy foreign goods dearei, but to 
sell our own cheaper, than if there was a more 
perfect freedom of trade. As defence, how- 
ever, is of much more importance than opu- 
lence, the act of navigation is, perhaps, the 
wisest of all the commercial regulations ot 

^ The second case, in which it will generally 
I be advantageous to lay some burden upon to- 
rei^m for the encouragement of domestic in- 
dustry, is when some Uix is imposed at home 
upon the produce of the latter. In this case, 
it seems reasonable that an equal tax should 
be imposed upon the like produce of the for- 
mer. This would not give the monopoly of 
the home market to domestic industry, nor 
turn towards a particular employment a gi cat- 
er share of the stock and labour of the coun 
try, than what would naturally go to it. It 
would only hinder any part of what would 
naturally go to it from being turned away bv 
the tax into a less natural direction, and would 
leave the competition between foreign and do- 
mestic industry, after the tax, as nearly as 
possible upon the same footing as before it. 

In Great Britain, when any such tax is laid 
upon the produce of domestic industry, it is 
usual, at the same time, in order to stop the 
clamorous complaints of our merchants and 
manufacturers, that they will be undersold at 
home, to lay a much heavier duty upon the 
importationof all foreign goods of the same 

This second limitation of the freedom of 
trade, accoiding to some people, should, upon 
most occasions, be extended much farther than 
to the precic>e foreign commodities which could 
come into competition with those which had 
been taxed at home. When the necessaries 
of life have been taxed in any country, it be- 
comes proper, they pretend, to tax not only 
the like necessaries of life imported from o- 
ther countries, but all sorts of foreign goods 
which can come into competition with any 
thing that is the produce of domestic indus- 
try. Subsistence, they say, becomes necessa- 
rily dearer in consequence of such taxes ; and 
the price of labour must always rise with the 
price of the labourer’s subsistence. Every 
commodity, therefore, which is the produce 
of domestic industry, though not immediately 
taxed itself, becomes dearer in consequence of 
such taxes, because the labour which pro- 
duces it becomes so. Such taxes, therefore, 
are really equivalent, they say, to a tax upon 
every particular commodity produced at home. 
In order to put domestic upon the same foot- 
ing with foreign industry, therefore, it be- 
comes necessary, they think, to lay some duty 
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upon every foreign commodity, equal to this 
eiiliancemeut of the price of the home com- 
modities with which it can come into compe- 
tition. 

Whether taxes upon the necessaries of life, 
such as those in Great Britain upon soap, 
salt, leather, candles, &c. necessarily raise the 
price of labour, and consequently that of all 
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can subsist and prosper under siicn taxes. 
Holland is the country in Europe in which 
they abound most, and which, from peculiai 
circumstances, continues to prosper, not by 
means of them, as has been most absurdly 
supposed, but in spite of them. 

As there are two cases in which it will ge- 
nerally be advantageous to lay some burden 


other commodities, I shall consider hereafter, j upon foreign for tlie encouragement of do- 
when I come to treat of taxes. Supposing, ' mestic industry, so there are two otheis in 
however, in the mean time, that they have ' wdiich it may sometimes be a matter df deli- 


this effect, and they have it undoubtedly, this 
general enhancement of the price of all com- 


beration, in the one, how far it is proper to 
continue the free importation of ceitain fo. 


modities, in consequence of that laboui*, is a reign goods ; and, in the other, how far, 
case w’hich differs in the two following respects in what manner, it may be proper to restore 
from that of a particular commodity, of wdiich that free importation, after it has been for 
the price was enhanced by a particular tax some time interrupted. 


immediately imposed upon it. 


The case in which it may sometimes be 


Firstf It might ahvays be known with great matter of deliberation how far it is proper to 
exactness, how far the price of such a com- * continue the free importation of certain fo- 
modity could be enhanced by such a tax ; but reign goods, is when some foreign nation re 
how far the general enhancement of the price strains, by high duties or prohibitions, the im. 
of labour might affect that of every different portation of some of our manufactures into 
commodity about which labour was employed, their country. Revenge, in this case, natu- 
could never be known with any tolerable ex- rally dictates retaliation, and that we should 
actness. It wmuld be impossible, therefore, to impose the like duties and prohibitions upon 


proportion, with any tolerable exactness, the 
tax of every foreign, to the enhancement of 
the price of every home commodity. 

/Secondly, Taxes upon the necessaries of life 
have nearly the same effect upon the circum- 
stances of the people as a poor soil and a bad 
climate. Provisions are thereby rendered dear- 
er, in the same manner as if it required extra- 
ordinary labour and expense to raise them. 
As, in the natural scarcity arising from soil 
and climate, it would be absurd to direct the 
people in what manner they ought to employ 
their capitals and industry, so is it likewise 
in the artificial scarcity arising from such 
taxes. To be left to accommodate, as well as 
they could, their industry to their situation, 
and to find out those employments in which, 
notwithstanding their unfavourable circum- 
stances, they might have some advantage ei- 
ther in the home or in the foreign market, is 
what, in both cases, would evidently be most 
for their advantage. To lay a new tax upon 
them, because they are already overburdened 
with taxes, and because they abeady pay too 
dear for the necessaries of life, to make them 
likewise pay too dear for the greater part of 
other commodities, is certainly a most absuid 
way of making amends. 

Such taxes, when they have growm up to a 
certain height, are a curse equal to the bar- 
renness of the earth, and the inclemency of 
the heavens, and yet it is m the nciiest and 
most industrious countries that they have been 
most generally imposed. No other countries 
could support so great a disorder. As the 
strongest bodies only can live and enjoy health 
under an unwholesome regimen, so the na- 
tions only, that in every sort of industry have 
the greatest natural and acquired advantages, 


the importation of some or all of their ma- 
nufactures into ours. Nations, accordingly, 
seldom fail to retaliate in this manner. The 
French have been particularly forward to fa- 
vour their own manufactures, by restraining 
the importation of such foreign goods as could 
come into competition wdth them. In this 
consisted a great part of the policy of Mr Col- 
bert, wdio, notwithstanding his great abilities, 
seems in this case to have been imposed upon 
by the sophistry of merchants and manufac- 
turers, who are always demanding a monopoly 
against their countrymen. It is at present 
the opinion of the most intelligent men in 
France, that his operations of this kind have 
not been beneficial to his country. That mi- 
nister, by the tariff’ of 1 667, imposed very high 
duties upon a great number of foreign manu- 
factures, Upon his refusing to moderate them 
in favour of the Dutch, they, in 1671, pro- 
hibited the importation of thew'ines, brandies, 
and manufactures of France. The war of 
1672 seems to have been in part occasioned 
by this commercial dispute. The peace of 
Nimeguen lout an end to it in 1678, by mo- 
derating some of those duties in favour of the 
Dutch, who ill consequence took off their pro- 
hibition. It w'as about the same time that 
the French and English began mutually to 
oppress each other’s industry, by the like du- 
ties and prohibitions, of which the French, 
however, seem to have set the first example. 
The spirit of hostility which has subsisted be- 
tween the tw^o nations ever since, has hitherto 
hindered them from being moderated on ei - 
ther side. In 1697, the English prohibited 
the importation of bone lace, the manufacture 
of Flanders. The government of that coun- 
try, at that time under the dominion of Spain, 
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l^roMUted, in return, the importation of Eng- 
lish woollens. In 1700, the prohibition of 
importing bone lace into England was taken 
ofl[’, upon condition that the importation of 
English woollens into Flanders should be put 
on the same footing as before. 

There may be good policy in retaliations of 
this kind, wlicm there is a probability tliat they 
will procure the repeal of the high duties or 
prohibitions complained of. The recovery of 
a great foreign maiket will generally moie 
than compensate the transitory inconveniency 
of paying dearer during a short time for some 
sorts of goods. To judge whether such reta- 
liations are likely to produce such an effect, 
does not, perhaps, belong so much to the 
science of a legislator, whose deliberations 
ought to be governed by general principles, 
which are always the same, as the skill of 
that insidious and crafty animal vulgarly call- 
ed a statesman or politician, whose councils 
are directed by the momentary fluctuations of 
affaiis. Wlien there is no probability that any 
such repeal can be piocured, it seems a bad 
method of compensating the injury done to 
lertain classes of our people, to do another in- 
jury ourselves, not only to those classes, but 
to almost all the other classes of them. When 
our neighbours prohibit some manufacture of 
ours, we generally prohibit, not only the same, 
for that alone would sehlom affect them con- 
siderably, but some other manufacture of 
tiieirs. This may, no doubt, give encourage- 
ment to some particular class of workmen 
among ourselves, and, by excluding some of 
their rivals, may enable them to raise their 
price in the home market. Those workmen 
how ever, who suffered by our neighbours pro- 
hibition, will not be benefited by ours. On 
the contraiy, they, and almost all the othei 
clas»es of our citizen-., will tlieieby be obliged 
to pay dearer than before for cei tain goods. 
Ever) such liw, therefore, imposes a leal tax 
upon the whole count! y, not in favour of tiiat 
particular class of woikmen whoweie injured 
by our neighbours piohibitions, but of some 
Other class. 

The case in which it may sometimes be a 
matter of deliberation, how far, or in what 
manner, it is proper to icstoie tlie free impor- 
tation of foreign goods, after it lias been for 
some time interrupted, is when paiticular ma- 
nufactures, by means of higli duties or prohi- 
bitions upon all foreign goods which can come 
into competition with them, have been so far 
extended as to employ a great multitude of 
hands. Humanity may in this case require 
that the freedom of trade should be restoied 
only by slow gradations, and with a good deal 
of reserve and circumspection. Were time 
high duties and prohibitions taken away all at 
* cheaper foreign goods of the same kind 
poured so fast into the home market, 
all at once many thousands of 
Ofur pefpl«#f di^rordmarv employment and 
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means of subsistence. The disorder which 
this would occasion might no doubt be very 
considerable. It would in all probability, 
however, be much less than is commonly ima- 
gined, for the two following reasons . 

I'lrst, All those manufactures of which any 
part is commonly exported to other European 
countiies without a bounty, could be very lit- 
tle affected by the fieest importation of foreign 
goods. Such manufactures must be sold as 
cheap abroad as any other foreign goods of the 
same quality and kind, and consequently must 
be sold cheaper at home. They wmuld still, 
therefore, keep possession of the home mar- 
ket ; and though a capricious man of fashion 
might sometimes prefer foreign wares, merely 
because they were foreign, to cheaper and bet 
ter goods of the same kind that were made at 
home, this folly could, from the nature ol 
things, extend to so few, that it could make no 
i sensible impression upon the general employ- 
ment of the people. But a great part of aL 
the dilfeient blanches of our woollen man u- 
factuie, of our tanned leather, and of oui 
liaidware, aie annually exported to other Eu- 
ropean countries without any bounty, and 
tliese are the manufactures which employ tiu 
greatest numbei of hands. The silk, peihaps^ 
13 the manufacture which would suffer the 
most by this freedom of trade, and after it the 
linen, though the latter much less than tlm 
former. 

Sccondl^fi Though a great number of peopk 
should, by thus restoring the freedom of trade, 
be thrown all at once out of their ordinary 
employment and common method of subsist- 
ence, it would by no means follow' that they 
would tlieieby be deprived either of employ- 
ment 01 subsistence. By the reduction of the 
army and navy at the end of the late w'ar, 
moie tiian 100,000 soldieis and seamen, a 
number e(|iuil to what is employed in the 
greatestmanufactuies, were all at once thrown 
out of their oi dinary employment ; but though 
they no doubt suffered some inconveniency, 
they weie not thereby deprived of all employ* 
ment and subsistence. The greater part ot 
the seamen, it is probable, gradually betook 
themselves to the merchant service as they 
could find occasion, and in the mean time both 
they and the soldiers were absorbed in the 
great mass of tlic people, and employed in a 
great variety of occupations. Not only no 
gieat convulsion, but no sensible disorder, a- 
lose from so great a change in the situation of 
more than 100,000 men, all accustomed to 
the use of arms, and many of them to rapine 
and plunder. The number of vagrants was 
scarce anywhere sensibly increased by it ; even 
the wages of labour weie not reduced by it in 
any occupation, so far as I have been able to 
learn, except in that of seamen in the merchant 
service. But if we compare together the ha- 
bits of a soldier and of any sort of manufaiN 
,tuier, we shall find that those of the latter de 
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not tend so tnucK to disqualify him from being 
employed in a now trade, as those of the for- 
mer from being employed in any. The ma- 
nufacturer has always been accustomed to 
look for his subsistence from his labour only ; 
the soldier to expect it from his pay. Appli- 
cation and industry have been familiar to the 
one; idleness and dissipation to the other. 
But it is surely much easier to change the di- 
’^ection of industry from one sort of labour to 
another, than to turn idleness and dissipation 
to any. To the gi eater part of manufactures, 
oesides, it has ah*eady been observed, there are 
other collateral manufactures of so similar a 
natuie, that a workman can easily transfer his 
industry from one of them to another. The 
greater part of such workmen, too, ai'e occa- 
sionally employed in country labour. The 
stock which employed them in a particular 
manufacture before, will still remain in the 
country, to employ an equal number of peo- 
ple in some other way. The capital of the 
country remaining the same, the demand for 
labour will likewise be the same, or very near- 
ly the same, though it may bu exerted in dif- 
ferent places, and for different occupations. 
Soldiers and seamen, indeed, when dischai-ged 
from the king’s service, are at liberty to exer- 
cise any trade within any town or place of 
Great Biitain or Ireland. Let the same na- 
tural liberty of exercising what species of in- 
dustry they please, be restored to all his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, in the same manner as to sol- 
diers and seamen ; that is, break dow n the ex- 
clusive privileges of corporations, and lepeal 
the statute of apprenticeship, botli which are 
really encroachments upon natural liberty, 
and add to those the repeal of the law of set- 
tlements, so tliat a poor workman, when 
thrown out of employment, either in one trade 
or ill one place, may seek for it in anotlier 
bade or in another place, without the fear ei- 
ther of a prosecution or of a remcwal; and 
neithei the public nor the individuaL will suf- 
fer much more from the occasional disbanding 
some particular classes of manufactuiers, than 
from that of the soldiers. Our manufacturers 
have no doubt great merit with their country, 
but they cannot have more than tho‘*e who de- 
fend it with their blood, nor deseive to be 
treated with more delicacy. 

lo expect, indeed, that the freedom of trade 
should ever be entirely restored in Gieat Bri- 
tain, is as absurd as to expect that an Oceana 
or Utopia should ever be established in it. 
Not only tlie prejudices of the public, but, 
what is much more unconquerable, the private 
interests of many individuals, irresistibly op- 
pose it. Were the officers of the army to op- 
pose, with the same zeal and unanimity, any 
reduction in the number of forces, wath which 
master manufacturers set themselves against 
every law that is likely to increase the num- 
ber of their rivals in the home market ; were 
Uie former to animate tiietr soldiers, in the 
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same manner as the latter inflame their work, 
men, to attack with violence and outrage the 
proposers of any such regulation ; to attempt 
to reduce the army would be as dangerous as 
it has now become to attempt to diminish, in 
any respect, the monopoly which our manu- 
facturers have obtained against us. This mo. 
nopoly has so much increased the number of 
some particular tribes of them, that, like an 
overgrown standing army, they have become 
formidable to the government, and, upon ma- 
ny occasions, intimidate the legislature. The 
member of parliament who supports every 
proposal for strengthening this monopoly, is 
sure to acquire not only the reputation of un- 
derstanding tiade, but great popularity and 
influence wdth an order of men whose num. 
bers and wealth render them of great impoit 
ance. If he opposes them, on the contrary, 
and still more, if he has authority enough to 
be able to thwart them, neither the most ac- 
knowledged probity, nor the highest rank, nor 
the gieatest public services, can protect him 
ft cm the most infamous abuse and detraction, 
from personal insults, nor sometimes from real 
danger, arising fiom the insolent outrage of 
furious and disappointed monopolists. 

ITie undertaker of a great manufacture, 
who, by the home maikets being suddenly 
laid open to the competition ot foreigners, 
should be obliged to abandon his trade, would 
no doubt suffer veiy considerab’v. That jfart 
of his capital which had usually been employ 
ed in purchasing materials, and in paying his 
workmen, might, without much iUfficulty, per. 
haps, find another employment j but that part 
of it which was fixed in w'orkhouses, and in 
the instruments of trade, could scarce be dis- 
posed of without considerable loss. The e- 
quitable regard, therefore, to his interest, re- 
quiies that changes of this kind should never 
be introduced suddenly, but slowly, gradual- 
ly, and after a very long warning. The le- 
gislature, w^ere it possible that its deliberations 
could be ahvays directed, not by the clamor- 
ous importunity of partial interests, but by an 
extensive view of the general good, ought, 
upon this very account, perhaps, to be parti- 
cularly caieful, neither to establish any new' 
monopolies of this kind, nor to extend further 
those which are aheady established. Every 
such regulation introduces some aegree of 
real disoider into the constitution of the state, 
which it will be difficult aftei wards to cure 
without occasioning another disorder. 

How far it may be proper to impose taxes 
upon the impoitation of foreign goods, in or- 
der not to prevent their importation, but to 
laise a i*evenuc for government, I shall consi- 
deivhereafter when I come to treat of taxes. 
Taxes imposed with a view to prevent, or even 
to diminish importation, are evidently as de- 
structive of the revenue of the customs as of 
the freedom of trade. Note 27 . 
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CHAP. in. 

OF THE EXTEAOEDINAE.Y RESTRAINTS UPON 
THE IMPORTATION 01’ GOODS OF ALMOST 
all kinds, rilOM THOSE COUNTRIES WITH 
WHICH THE BALANCE IS SUPPOSED TO BL 
DISADVANTAGEOUS. 

Part I. — Of the Unrenmnablenes^ of those 
Redrawts, even npoi} the l^rinciplcs of the 
Commercial System. 

To lay extraordinary restraints upon the im- 
portation of goods of almost all kinds, fiom 
those particular countries with which the ba- 
lance of trade is supposed to he disadvanta- 
geous, is the second expedient by which the 
commercial system proposes to increase the 
quantity of gold and silver. Thus, in Great 
Pritain, Silesia lawns may he imported for 
home consumption, upon paying certain du- 
ties ; but French cambrics and lawns are pro- 
hibited to be imported, except into the port 
oflmndon, theie to be warehoused for ex- 
portation, Higher duties are imposed upon 
the wines of France than upon those of Por- 
tugal, or indeed of any other country. By 
wliat is called the impost 1 692, a duty of five- 
and-twenty per cent, of the late or value, was 
laid upon all French goods; while the goods 
of other nations w'ere, the greater part of them, 
subjected to much lighter duties, seldom ex- 1 
ceeding five per cent. Tiie wine, brandy, 
salt, and vinegar of France, were indeed ex- 
cepted ; these commodities being subjected to 
other heavy duties, either by other laws, or by 
particular clauses of the same law. In 1696, 
a second duty of twenty-fi\e percent, the first 
not having been thoiiglit a sufficient discour- 
agement, w as imposed upon all Frencli goods, 
except bland} ; together with a newv duty of 
fi\ e-and-tw eiity pounds upon the ton of French 
wine, and another of fifteen pounds upon the 
ton of French vinegar. Fiench goods have 
never been omitted in any of those general 
subsidies or duties of fi\e percent, which have 
been imposed upon all, or the greater part, of 
the goods enumerated in the hook of rates. 
If we count the one-third and two-third sub- 
sidies as making a coinjilete subsidy between 
them, there have been five of these general 
subsidies ; so that, I)efore the commencement 
of the present war, seventy-five per cent, may 
be considered as the lowest duty to which tlie 
greater part of the goods of the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of Franco, were liable. 
But upon the greater pait of goods, those du- 
ties are equivalent to a prohibition. The 
French, in their turn, have, I believe, treated 
our goods and manufactures Just as hardly ; 

I am not so w^ell acquainted with the 
partlmlar hardships which they have imposed 
upon them. Those mutual restraints hare 


put an end to almost all fair commerce between 
the two nations ; and smugglers arc now the 
principal importers, either of British goods 
into France, or of French goods into Great 
Britain, The principles which I have been 
examining, in the foregoing chapter, took 
their origin from private interest and the spi . 
rit of monopoly ; those which I am going to 
examine in this, from national prejudice and 
animosity. They are, accordingly, as might 
well be expected, still more unreasonable. 
They are so, even upon the principles of the 
commercial system. 

First, Though it w’ere certain that in the ’ 
I case of a free trade betw^een France and Eng 
land, for example, the balance w’ould ae in 
favour of France, it would by no mea is fol- 
low that such a trade would be disadvanta- 
geous to England, or that the general balance 
of its whole trade would thereby be turned 
more against it. If the wanes of France are 
better and cheaper than those of Portugal, or 
its linens than those of Germany, it would be 
more advantageous for Great Britain to pur- 
chase both the wine and the foreign linen 
which it had occasion for of France, than of 
Portugal and Germany. Though the value 
of the annual importations from France w'ould 
thereby he greatly augmented, the value oi 
the w’holo annual importations would be di- 
minished, in proportion as the French goods 
of the same quality were cheapei than those of 
the other two countries. This w'ould be the 
case, even upon the supposition that the whole 
French goods imported were to be consumed 
I in Great Britain. 

1 But, Secondly, A great part of them might 
jbe le-exported to other countries, where, be- 
ling sold with piofit, they might bring back a 
return, equal in value, peihaps, to the prime 
cost of the whole French goods imported. 
What has ficquently been said of the Ea^t 
India tiade, might possibly lie true of the 
Fiench ; that though the greater part of East 
India goods wcie bought with gold and sil- 
ver, the re-exportation of a part of them to 
other countries brought back more gold and 
silver to that which carried on the trade, than 
the prime cost of the whole amounted to. 
One of the most important branches of the 
Dutch trade at present, consists in the car- 
riage of French goods to other European 
countries. Some part even of the French wine 
diank in Gieat Britain, is clandestinely im- 
ported fiom Holland and Zealand. If there 
was cither a fiee trade betw'een France and 
England, or if French goods could be import- 
ed upon paxing only the same duties as those 
of other European nations, to be drawn back 
upon exportation, England might have some 
share of a trade which is found so advanta- 
geous to I-Iolland. 

Thirdly, and lastly, There is no certain cri- 
terion by which we can detennirie on which 
side what is called the balance between any 
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two rountries lies, or which of them exports 
to the greatest value. National prejudice and 
animosity, prompted always by the private in- 
terest of particular traders, are the principles 
which generally direct our judgment upon all 
questions concerning it. There are two cri- 
terions, however, which have frequently been 
appealed to upon such occasions, the custom- 
house books and the course of exchange. The 
custom-house books, I think, it is now gene- 
rally acknowledged, are a very uncertain cri- 
terion, on account of the inaccuracy of the 
valuation at which the greater part of goods 
are rated in them, The course of exchange 
is, perhaps, almost equally so. 

When the exchange between two places, 
such as London and Paris, is at par, it is said 
to be a sign that the debts due from London 
to Paris are compensated by those due from 
Paris to London, On the contrary, when a 
premium is paid at London for a bill upon 
Paris, it is said to be a sign that the debts 
due from London to Paris are not compen- 
sated by those due from Paris to London, but 
that a balance in money must be sent out 
from the latter place ; for the risk, trouble, 
and expense, of exporting which, the premium 
is both demanded and given. But the ordi- 
nary state of debt and credit between those 
two cities must necessarily be regulated, It is 
said, by the ordinary course of thexr dealings 
with one another. When neither of them im- 
ports from the other to a greater amount than 
it exports to that other, the debts and credits 
of each may compensate one another. But 
when one of them imports from the other to 
a greater value than it exports to that other, 
the former necessarily becomes indebted to 
the latter in a greater sum than the latter be- 
comes indebted to it: the debts and credits 
of each do not compensate one another, and 
money must be sent out from that place of 
which the debts overbalance the credits. The 
ordinary course of exchange, therefore, being 
an indication of the ordinary state of debt and 
credit between two places, must likewise be 
an indication of the ordinary course of their 
exports and imports, as these necessarily regu- 
late that state. 

But though the ordinary course of exchange 
shall be allowed to be a sufficient indication 
of the ordinary state of debt and credit be- 
tween any two places, |t would not from 
thence follow, that the balance of trade was 
in favour of that place which had the ordi- 
nary state of debt and credit in its favour. 
The ordinary state of debt and credit between 
any two places is not always entirely regu- 
lated by the ordinary course of their dealings 
with one another, but is often influenced by 
that of the dealings of either with many other 
places. If it is usual, for example, for the 
merchants of England to pay for the goods, 
whidr they buy of Hamburg, Dantzic, Riga, 
&c. by bills upon Holland, the ordinary state 


of debt and credit between England and Hol- 
land will not be regulated entirely by the or. 
dinary course of the dealings of those two 
countries with one another, but will be influ- 
enced by that of the dealings in England with 
those other places. England may be obliged 
to send out every year money to Holland, 
though -its annual exports to that country may 
exceed very much the annual value of its im- 
ports from thence, and though what is called 
the balance of trade may be very much in 
favour of England. 

In the way, besides, in which the par of ex- 
change has hitherto been computed, the ordi- 
nary course of exchange can afford no suffi- 
cient indication tliat the ordinary state of debt 
and credit is in favour of that country which 
seems to have, or which is supposed to have, 
the ordinary course of exchange in its favour * 
or, in other words, the real exchange may be, 
and in fact often is, so very different from the 
computed one, that, from the course of the 
latter, no certain conclusion can, upon many 
occasions, be drawn concerning that of th« 
former. 

When for a sum or money paid in Eng- 
land, containing, according to the standard of 
the JEnglish mint, a certain number of ounces 
of pure silver, you receive a bill for a sum of 
money to be paid in France, containing, ac- 
cording to the standard of the French mint, 
an equal number of ounces of pure silver, ex- 
change is said to be at par between England 
and France. When you pay more, you are 
supposed to give a premium, and exchange is 
said to be against England, and in favour of 
France. When you pay less, you are sup 
posed to get a premium, and exchange is said 
to be against France, and in favour of Eng- 
land. 

Batyjirst, We cannot always judge of the 
value of the current money of different coun- 
tries by the standard of their respective mints. 
In some it is more, in others it is less worn, 
dipt, and otherwise degenerated from that 
standard. But the value of the current coin 
of every country, compared with that of any 
other country, is in proportion, not to the 
quantity of pure silver which it ought to con- 
tain, but to that which it actually does con- 
tain. Before the reformation of the silver 
coin in King William's time, exchange be- 
tween England and Holland, computed in the 
usual manner, according to the standard of 
their respective mints, was five-and-twenty per 
cent, against England. But the value of the 
current coin of England, as we learn from 
Mr Lowndes, was at that time rather more 
than five-and-twenty per cent, below its stand* 
ard value. The real exchange, tlierefore, may 
even at that time have been in favour of Eng- 
land, notwithstanding the computed exchange 
was so much against it ; a smdler number oi 
ounces of pure silver, actually paid in Eng- 
land, may have nurchased a bill for a great4»r 
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^limber of ounces of pure silver to be paid in of Amsterdam, for example, are of more va* 
Holland, and tbe man who was supposed to lue tlian a thousand guilders of Amsterdam 
give, may in reality have got the premium, currency. The difference between them is 
The French coin was, before the late refoi- called tlie agio of the bank, which at Amster- 
mation of the English gold coin, much less dam is generally about five per cent. Sup- 
wore than the English, and was perhaps two posing the current money of the two countries 
or three per cent, nearer its standard. If the equally near to the standard of their respec- 
compiited exchange with France, therefore, tive mints, and that the one pays foreign bills 
was not more than two or three per cent, in this common currency, while the other pays 
against England, the real exchange might them in bank money, it is evident that the 
fr have been in its favour. Since the reforma- computed exchange may be in favour of that 

tion of the gold coin, the exchange lias been whicli pays in bank money, though the real 
} constantly in favour of England, and against exchange should be in favour of that which 

I France. pays in current money ; for the same reason 

I Secondly, In some countries the expense of that the computed exchange may be in favour 

I coinage is defrayed by the government ; in of that which pays in better money, or in mo- 

I others, it is defrayed by the private people, ncy nearer to its own standard, though the 

I who carry their bullion to the mint, and the real exchange should be in favour of that 

I government even derives some revenue fiom which pays in worse. The computed ex- 

I the coinage. In England it is defrayed by change, before the late reformation of the gold 

I the government; and if >ou cany a pound coin, was generally against London with Am^ 

I weigiit of standard silver to the mint, you get sterdam, Hamburg, Venice, and, I believe, 

I back sixt]^-tno shillings, containing a pound with ail otlier places which pay in what is 

I weight of the like standard silver. In Fiance called bank money. It will by no means foi- 

a duty of eiglit per cent. U deducted for the low, however, that the real exchange was a- 

coiiiage, which not only defrays the expense gainst it. Since the reformation of the gold 

of it, but affords a small revenue to the go- coin, it has been in favour of London, even 

venmient. In England, as the coinage costs with those places. The computed exchange 

nothing, the current coin can never be much has generally been in favour of London with 

more valuable than the quantity of bullion Lisbon, Antwei*p, Leghorn, and, if you ex- 

which it actually contains. In France, the cept France, 1 believe with most other part* 

workmanship, as you pay for it, adds to the of Europe that pay in common currency ; and 

value, in the same manner as to that of wTouglit it is not improbable that the real excliangr 

plate. A sum of Fiench money, therefoie, was so too. Note 28. 
containing an equal W'cight of pure silver, is 
more valuable tlian a sum of English money 

containing an equal weight of pure silver, mid Digri>ssio7i concerning Banks of Deposits par- 
must require more bullion, or otlier commo- UndaH^ concerning that of Amsterdam. 
dities, to purchase it. Though the curieiit 

coin of the two countries, theiefoie, weie equal- The eiirrmcy of a great state, such as France 
ly near the standards of their respective mints, or England, geneially consists almost entirely 
a sum of Knglidi money could not well ])ur. of its own coin. Should this cuirency, tliere- 
diase a sum of Funch money tontaining an foie, be at any time worn, dipt, or otherwise 
equal numbei of omu.es of pure silver, nor, degiadcd below its standard value, the state, 

conseipientlv, a biU upon Fiance for such a by a i eforniatioii of its coin, can effectually 

sum. If, for such a bill, no moie additional le -establish its currency. But the cuirency 

money was paid tK-m what was sufficient to of a small state, such as Genoa or Hamburg, 

compensate the expense of the Fi eiich coin- can seldom consist altogether in its own coin, 
age, the real exchange might be at par be- but must be made up, in a great measure, of 
tvyeen tiie two countiies; their debts and ere- the coins of all the neighbouiing states with 
dits might mutually compensate one anothei, which its inhabitants have a continual inter- 
whilc the computed exchange w as considerably course. Such a state, therefore, by reforming 
in favoua^of France. If less than this was its coin, will not alw^ays be able to reform its 
paid, tbe real exchange might be in favour of currency. If foreign bills of exchange are 
England, while the computed was in favour paid in tins currency, the uncertain value of 
of France. any sum, of what is in its own nature so un- 

Thirdlpi and laslbj. In some places, as at certain, must render the exchange always very 
Amsterdam, Hamburg, Venice, &c. ioieign much against such a state, its currency being 
bills of exchange are paid in what they call in all foreign states necessarily valued even be- 
btmk money ; while in others, as at London, low what it is wmrth. 

Lisbon, Antwerp, Leghorn, &c. they are paid In ord^. to remedy tbe inconvenience tc 
in tlie common currency of the country. What wdiich this disadvantageous exchange must 
% (»11M bank money, is always of more va- have subjected their merchants, such small 
tlian the same nominal sum of common states, w hen they began to attend to the in- 
enttfhey. A tlmusand guilders in the bank terest of trade, have frequently enacted that 
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foreign bills of exchange of a certain value 
sliould be paid, not in common currency, but 
by an order upon, or by a transfer in the books 
of a certain bank, established upon the credit, 
and under the protection of the state, this bank 
being always obliged to pay, in good and true 
money, exactly according to the standard of 
the state. The banks of Venice, Genoa, Am- 
sterdam, Hamburg, and Niii’emberg, seem to 
have been all originally established with this 
view, though some of them may have after- 
wards been made subservient to other pur- 
poses. The money of such banks, being bet- 
ter than the common currency of the country, 
necessarily bore an agio, which was greater or 
smaller, according as the currency was sup- 
posed to be more or less degraded below the 
standard of the state. The agio of the bank 
of Hamburg, for example, which is said to 
be commonly about fourteen per cent, is the 
supposed difierence between the good standard 
money of the state, and the dipt, worn, and 
diminished currency, poured into it from all 
the neighbouring states. 

Before 1609, the great quantity of dipt and 
worn foreign coin which the extensive trade 
of Amsterdam brought from all parts of Eu- 
rope, reduced the value of its cuiTency about 
nine per cent, below that of good money fresh 
from the mint. Such money no sooner ap- 
p eared, than it was melted down or carried 
away, as it always is in such circumstances. 
The merchants, with plenty of cuirency, could 
not always find a sufficient quantity of good 
money to pay their bills of exchange ; and the 
value of those bills, in spite of several regula- 
tions which were made to prevent it, became 
in a great measure uncertain. 

In order to remedy these inconveniencies, a 
bank was established in 1609, under the gua- 
rantee of the city. This bank received both 
foreign coin, and the light and worn coin of 
the country, at its real intrinsic value in the 
good standard money of the country, deduct- 
ing only so much as was necessary for defray- 
ing the expense of coinage and the other ne- 
cessary expense of management. For the 
value which remained after this small deduc- 
tion was made, it gave a credit in its books. 
This credit was called bank money, which, as 
it represented money exactly accoiding to the 
standard of tlie mint, was always of the same 
real value, and intrinsically worth more than 
current money. It was at the same time en- 
acted, that all bills drawm upon or negociated 
at Amsterdam, of the value of 600 guilders 
and upwards, should be paid in bank money, 
which at once took away all uncertainty in 
the value of those bills. Every merchant, in 
consequence of this regulation, was obliged to 
keep an account with tiie bank, ^in order to 
pay his foreign hills of excluinge,*^hich ne- 
cessarily occasioned a certain demand for bank 
money. 

Bank money, over and above both its in- 
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Irinsic superiority to currency, and the addi- 
tional value which this demand necessarily 
gives it, has likewise some other advantages. 
It is secure from fire, robbery, and other ac- 
cidents; the city of Amsterdam is bound for 
it ; it can be paid away by a simple transfer, 
without the trouble of counting, or the risk 
of transporting it from one place to another. 
In consequence of those difierent advantages, 
it seems from the beginning to have borne an 
agio ; and it is generally believed that all the 
i money originally deposited in the bank, was 
allowed to remain there, nobody caring to de- 
mand payment of a debt which he could sell 
for a premium in the market. By demand- 
ing payment of the bank, the owner of a bank 
credit would lose this premium. As a shil. 
ling fresh from the mint will buy no more 
goods in the market than one of our common 
worn shillings, so the good and true money 
which might be brought from the coffers of 
the bank into those of a private person, being 
mixed and confounded with the common cur- 
rency of the country, would be of no more 
value than that currency, from which it could 
no longer be readily distinguished. While it 
remained in the coffers of the bank, its supe- 
riority was known and ascertained. When it 
had come into those of a private person, its 
superiority could not well be ascertained 
without more trouble than perhaps the differ- 
ence was worth. By being brought from the 
coffers of the bank, besides, it lost all the o- 
ther advantages of bank money ; its security, 
its easy and safe transferability, its use in pay- 
ing foreign bills of exchange. Over and a- 
bove all this, it could not be brought from 
those coffers, as will appear by and by, with- 
out previously paying for the keeping. 

Those deposits of coin, or those deposits 
which the bank was bound to restore in coin, 
constituted the original capital of the bank, or 
the whole value of what was represented by 
what is called bank money. At present they 
are supposed to constitute but a very small 
part of it. In order to facilitate the trade in 
bullion, the bank has been for these many 
years in the practice of giving credit in its 
books, upon deposits of gold and silver bullion. 
This credit is generally about five per cent, 
below the mint price of such bullion. The 
bank grants at the same time what is called a 
recipice or receipt, entitling the person who 
makes the deposit, or the bearer, to take out 
the bullion again at any time within six months, 
upon transferring to the bank a quantity of 
bank money equal to that for which credit had 
been given in its books when the deposit w^as 
made, and upon paying one-fourth per cent, 
for the keeping, if the deposit was in silver ; 
and one-half per cent, if it was in gold ; but 
at the same time declaring, that in default ol 
such payment, and upon the expiration of this 
j term, the deposit should belong to the bank, 
1 at tlie price at which it bad been received, oi 
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for which credit had been given in the trans- 
fer boohs. What is thus paid for the keeping 
of the deposit may be considered as a sort of 
warehouse rent; and why this warehouse rent 
should be so much dearer for gold than for sil- 
ver, several diflerent reasons havebeen assigned. 
The fineness of gold, it has been said, is more 
difficult to be ascertained than that of silver. 
Frauds are more easily practised, and occasion 
a greater loss in the most precious metal. Sil- 
ver, besides, being the standard metal, the 
state, it has been said, wishes to encouiage 
more the making of deposits of silver than 
those of gold. 

Deposits of bullion are most commonly' 
made when the price is somewhat low er than 
ordinary, and they are taken out again when 
it happens to rise. In Holland the maiket 
price of bullion is geneially above the mint 
price, for the same reason that it was so in 
England before the late reformation of the 
gold coin. The difieience is said to be com- 
monly from about six to sixteen stivers upon 
the mark, or eight ounces of silver, of eleven 
parts of fine and one pai t alloy. The bank 
price, or the ciedit wffiich the bank gives foi 
the deposits of such silver (w hen made in fo- 
reign coin, of which the fineness is well known 
and ascertained, such as Mexico dollars), is 
twenty-two guilders the mark : the mint price 
is about twenty-three guilders, and the market 
price is from tw^enty-thiee guilders six, to' 
twenty-three guilders sixteen stivers, or from 
two to three per cent, above the mint price,'* 
llie proportions between tlie bank price, the 
mint price, and the market price of gold bul- 
lion, are nearly the same. A person can ge, 
nerally sell his leeeipt for the difieience be- 
tween the mint price of bullion and the maiket 
price. A reteipt for bullion is almost always 
woith something, and it very seldom happens, 
fiieiefoie, th<it anybody sufiers his receipts to 
expiie, or allows his bullion to fall to the bank 
at the price at which it had been leceived, ei- 
ther by not taking it out befoie the end of 


* The following aie the puces at which the bank of 
Amsterdam at piesent (Septembei 177t5) receives bullion 
and com of different kinds; 

SILVER. 

Mexico dollars^ ) nmldr^is 

French downs — ,, oo 

English silver com..,-- — ) * ““ maik. 
Mexico dollars, new tom,,, — 10 

Dueatoons,, 3 0 

Rix-doliars — 2 8 


Bar silv er, containing 1 1-I2ths fine sih er, 21 per mai k, 
and in this propoitiou down to l-4th fine, on which 6 
guilders are given. 

Fine Ims, 2S jier mark. 

GOLD, 

Portugal coin,-«, -A 

Guineas — .SlOpei mark. 

Louis d’ors, new,,,,,,,-,, ) 

Ditto old—. — — .,,,.,.,000 

New ducats 4 19 Spei ducat. 

Bar or ingot gold is received in proportJ^n to its fine- j 
compared with the abov e foreign gold com. Upon 
ftte bars the bank gives 540 per mark. In general, how- 
ever, something more is given upon com of a known 
tagew, than upon gold and silver bars, of winch the 
fineness cannot be aRcertained but by a process of mclt- 


the six months, or by neglecting to pay one 
fourth or one half par cent, in order to obtain 
a new^ receipt for .mother six months. This, 
however, though it happens seldom, said to 
happen sometimes, and more frequently with 
regard to gold than with regard to silver, on 
account of the higher w'arehouse rent which 
is paid for the keeping of the more precious 
metal. 

The person who, by making a deposit of 
bullion, obtains both a bank credit and a re- 
ceipt, pays his bills of exchange as they be- 
come due, with his bank ciedit; and eithei 
sells or keeps his receipt, according as he 
judges that the price of bullion is likely to 
rise or to fall. The receipt and the bank credit 
seldom keep long together, and there is no 
occasion that they should. The person who 
has a receipt, and who w^ants to take out bul 
lion, finds always plenty of bank credits, oi 
bank money, to buy at the ordinary price . 
and the peison who has bank money, and 
wants to take out bullion, finds receipts always 
in equal abundance. 

The owners of bank ci edits, and the liold- 
ers of receipts, constitute two different soils 
of creditois against the bank. The holder of 
a leceipt cannot draw out the bullion for 
which it is granted, without re-assigning to 
tile bank a sum of bank money equal to the 
price at which the bullion had been received. 
If he has no bank money of his own, he must 
purchase it of those who have it. The owner 
of bank money cannot draw out bullion, with- 
out producing to the bank receipts for the 
quantity which he wants. If he has none of 
his own, he must buy them of those W'ho have 
them. The holder of a receipt, when he pur- 
chases bank money, purchases the power of 
taking out a quantity of bullion, of which the 
mint pi ice is five per cent, above the bank 
pi ice. Tlie agio of five pei cent, therefoie, 
which he commonly payb foi it, is paid, not 
foi an imaginary, Imt for a leal value. The 
ownei of bank money, when he purchases a 
leceipt, purchases the power of taking out a 
quantity of bullion, of which the market price 
is commonly fiom tw^o to thiee per cent, 
above the mint price. The price which he 
pays for it, therefore, is paid likewise for a 
leal value. The price of the receipt, and the 
piice of the bank nidiiey, compound or make 
up between them the fall value or price of 
the bullion. 

Upon deposits of the coin current in the 
country, the bank grant receipts likewise, as 
well as bank credits ; but those receipts aie 
frequently of no value and will bring no 
price in the market. Upon dueatoons, for 
example, which in the currency pass for three 
guilders three stivers each, the bank gives a 
credit of three guilders only, or five per 
cent, below their current value. It grants 
a receijiT likewise, entitling the beaier to 
take out the number of dueatoons depos- 
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ited at any time witliin six months, upon 
paying one fourth per cent, for the keeping. 
This receipt will frequently bring no price in 
the inaiket. Three guilders, bank money, 
generally sell in the market for three guilders 
three stivers, the full value of the ducatoons, 
if they were taken out of the bank ; and be- 
fore they can be taken out, one-fourth per 
cent, must be paid for the keeping, which 
would be mere loss to the holder of the re- 
ceipt. If the agio of the bank, however, 
should at any time fall to three per cent, such 
receipts might bring some price in the mar- 
ket, and might sell for one and three-fourths 
per cent. But the agio of the bank being now 
generally about five per cent, such receipts 
are frequently allowed to expire, or, as they 
express it, to fall to the bank. The receipts 
which are given for deposits of gold ducats 
fall to it yet more frequently, because a higher 
waiehouse rent, or one half per cent, must be 
paid for tlie keeping of them, before they can 
be taken out again. The five per cent, which 
the bank gains, when deposits either of coin 
or bullion are allowed to fall to it, may be 
considered as the warehouse rent for the per- 
petual keeping of such deposits. 

The sum of bank money, for which the re- 
ceipts are expired, must be very considerable. 
It must comprehend the whole original capi- 
tal of the bank, which, it is generally suppos- 
ed, has been allowed to remain there from the 
time it was first deposited, nobody caring ei- 
ther to renew his receipt, or to take out his 
deposit, as, for the reasons already assigned, 
neither the one nor the other could be done 
without loss. But whatever may be the amount 
of this sum, the proportion which it bears to 
the whole mass of bank money is supposed to 
be very small. The bank of Amsterdam has, 
for these many years past, been the great 
warehouse of Europe for bullion, for which 
the receipts are very seldom allowed to ex- 
pire, or, as they express it, to fall to the bank. 
The far greater part of the bank money, or of 
the credits upon the books of the bank, is sup- 
posed to have been created, for these many 
years past, by such deposits, which the dealers 
in bullion are continually both making and 
ivithdrawing. 

No demand can be made upon the bank, 
but by means of a recipice or receipt. The 
smaller mass of bank money, for which the 
receipts are expired, is mixed and confounded 
with the much greater mass for which they 
are still in force ; so that, though there may 
be a considerable sum of bank money, for 
which there are no receipts, there is no speci- 
fic sum 01 portion of it hich may not at any 
time be demanded by one. The bank cannot 
be debtor to two persons for the same thing ; 
and the owner of bank money who has no re- 
ceipt, cannot demand payment of the bank 
till he buys one* In ordinary and quiet times, 
he can find no difliculty in getting one to 
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buy at the market piice, w hicli generally cor- 
responds with the price at which he can sell 
the coin or bullion it entitles him to take out 
of the bank. 

It might be otherwise during a public ca- 
lamity ; an invasion, for example, such as that 
of the French in 1672. The owners of bank 
money being then all eager to draw it out of 
the bank, in order to have it in their own 
keeping, the demand for receipts might laise 
their price to an exorbitant height. The 
holders of them might form extravagant expec- 
tations, and, instead of two or three per cent 
demand half the bank money for which credit 
had been given upon the deposits that the i e- 
ceipts had respectively been granted for. The 
enemy, informed of the constitution of the 
bank, might even buy them up, in order to 
prevent the carrying away of the treasure. In 
such emergencies, the bank, it is supposed, 
w'ould break through its ordinary rule of mak- 
ing payment only to the holders of receipts. 
The holders of receipts, who had no bank 
money, must have received within two or 
three per cent, of the value of the deposit for 
which their respective receipts had been grant- 
ed. The bank, therefore, it is said, would in 
this case make no scruple of paying, either 
with money or bullion, ihe full value of what 
the owners of bank money, who could get no 
receipts, were credited for in its books ; pay- 
ing, at the same time, two or three per cent, 
to such holders of receipts as had no bank 
money, that being the whole value which, in 
this slate of things, could justly be supposed 
due to them. 

Even in ordinary and quiet times, it is the 
interest of the holders of receipts to depress 
the agio, in order either to buy bank money 
(and consequently the bullion which their re- 
ceipts would then enable them to take out 
of the bank) so much cheaper, or to sell their 
receipts to those who have bank money, and 
who w'ant to take out bullion, so much dearer ; 
the price of a receipt being generally equal to 
the difference between the market price of 
bank money and that of the coin or bullion 
for which the receipt bad been granted. It 
is the interest of the owners of bank money, 
on the contrary, to raise the agio, in order 
either to sell their bank money so much dear- 
er, or to buy a leceipt so much cheaper. To 
prevent the stock-jobbing tricks which those 
opposite interests might sometimes occasion, 
the bank has of late years come to the resolu 
tion, to sell at all times bank money for cur-, 
rency at five per cent, agio, and to buy it in 
again at four per cent. agio. In consequence 
of this resolution, the agio can never either 
rise above five^ or sink below four per cent. | 
and the proportion betw^een the market price 
of bank and that of current money is kept at 
[all times very near the proportion between 
their intrinsic values. Before this resolution 
was taken, the market price of bank money 
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stomeiimes to rifee so high as nine per 
cent, agio, and sometimes to sink so low as 
par, according as opposite interests happened 
to influence tiie market 

The bank of Amsterdam 'professes to lend 
out no part of what is deposited with it, but, 
for every guilder for which it gives credit in 
ns books, to keep in its repositories the value 
of a guilder either in money or bullion. That 
it keeps in its repositories all the money or 
bullion for which there are receipts in foice, 
for which it is at all times liable to be called 
upon, and which in reality is continually go- 
ing from it, and returning to it again, cannot 
well be doubted. But whether it does so like- 
wise with regard to that part of its capital for 
which the receipts are long ago expiied, for 
which, in ordinary and quiet times, it cannot 
be called upon, and w liich, in reality, is very 
likely to remain with it for ever, or as long as 
the states of the United Procinces subsist, 
may peihaps appear moie uncertain. At Am- 
steidain, however, no point of fmth is better 
established than that, for eveiy guilder ciicu- 
Iate<l as bank money, there is a conespondent 
guilder in gold or silver to he found in the 
tieasures of the bank. The city is guarantee 
that it should be so. The bank is under the 
direction of the four reigning burgomasters, 
who are changed every year. Each new set 
of burgomasters visits the treasme, compares 
it with the books, receives it upon oath, and 
delivers it over, with the same awful solemnity, 
to the set which succeeds ; and in that sober 
and religious count! y, oaths are not yet dis- 
regarded. A rotation of this kind seems alone 
a sufficient security against any practices which 
cannot be avowed. Amidst all the revolutions 
which faction has ever occasioned in the go- 
vernment of Amsteidam, the pi evading party 
has at no time accused their piedccessois of 
infldelit) in die administration of the bank. 
No accusation could have aftbeted moie deeply 
the leputation and fortune of the disgiaced 
party j and if such an accusation could have 
been supported, we may be assured that it 
would have been brought. In 1672, when 
the French king was at Utrecht, the bank of 
Amsterdam paid so readily, as left no doubt 
of the fidelity with which it had observed its 
engagements. Some of the pieces which were 
then bi ought from its repositories, appeared 
to have been scoiched with tiie fii e which hap- 
pened in the towm-house soon after the bank 
was established. Those pieces, therefore, must 
have Iain there from that time. 

What may he tlie amount of the treasuie in 
the bank, is a question which has long em- 
ployed the speculations of the curious. No- 
thing but conjecture can be offered concerning 
^ It is generally reckoned, that there are 
2000 people wffio keep accounts with 


the bank ; and allowing them to have, one 
with another, the value of L. 1500 sterling ly- 
ing upon their respective accounts (a verj 
large allow'ance), the whole quantity of bank 
money, and consequently of treasure in the 
bank, will amount to about L. 3,000,000 ster- 
ling, or, at eleven guilders the pound sterling, 
33,000,000 of guilders ; a great sum, and suf- 
ficient to carry on a very extensive circular 
tion, but vastly below the extravagant ideas 
w'hich some people have formed of this trea 
sure. 

The city of Amsterdam derives a consider- 
able revenue from the bank. Besides what 
may be called the warehouse rent above men- 
! tioned, each person, upon first opening an ac- 
count with the bank, pays a fee of ten guilders ; 
and for every new account, three guilders 
three stivers ; for every transfer, two stivers ; 
and if the transfer is for less than 300 guild- 
ers, six stivers, in order to discourage the mul- 
tiplicity of small transactions. The person 
who neglects to balance his account twice in 
the year, forfeits twenty-five guilders. The 
person who orders a transfer for more than is 
! upon his account, is obliged to pay tin ee per 
cent, for the sum overdrawn, and his order is 
set aside into the bargain. The bank is sup- 
posed, too, to make a considerable profit by the 
sale of the foreign coin or bullion which some- 
times falls to it by the expiring of receipts, 
and which is always kept till it can be sold 
with advantage. It makes a profit, likewise, 
by selling bank money at five per cent, agio, 
and buying it in at four. These different emo- 
luments amount to a good deal more than 
what is necessary for paying the salaries of 
officers, and defraying the expense of ma- 
nagement. What is paid for the keeping of 
bullion upon receipts, is alone supposed to 
amount to a neat annual revenue of between 
1 50,000 and 200,000 guilders. Public uti- 
lity, how^ever, and not revenue, was the ori- 
ginal object of this institution. Its object was 
to relieve the merchants from the inconve- 
nience of a disadvantageous exchange. The 
levenue which has arisen from it was unfore- 
seen, and may lie considered as accidental. 
But it is now time to return from this long 
digression, into which I have been insensibly 
led, in endeavouring to explain the reasons 
why the exchange between the countries which 
pay in wdiat is called bank money, and those 
which pay in common currency, should gene- 
rally appear to be in favour of the former, and 
against the latter. The former pay in a spe- 
cies of money, of which the intrinsic value is 
always the same, and exactly agreeable to the 
standard of their respective mints ; the latter 
is a species of money, of which the intrinsic 
value is continually varying, and is almost 
ahvays more or less below that standard. 
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Part Unreasonableness of those 

extraordinary Restramts^ other Priti’- 

ciples. 

In the foregoing part of this chapter, I have 
endeavoured to show, even upon the prin- 
ciples of the commercial system, how unne- 
cessary it is to lay extraordinary restraints up- 
on the importation of goods from those coun- 
tries with which the balance of trade is sup- 
posed to be disadvantageous. 

Nothing, however, can be more absurd than 
this whole doctrine of the balance of trade, 
upon which, not only these lestiaints, but al- 
most all the other regulations of commerce, 
aie founded. When two places trade with one 
another, thisdoctiine supposes that, if the ba- 
lance be even, neither of them cither loses or 
gains ; but if it leans in any degree to one 
side, that one of them loses, and the other 
gains, in proportion to its declension from the 
exact equilibrium. Both suppositions aie 
false. A trade, which is forced by means of 
bounties and monopolies, may be, and com- 
monly is, disadvantageous to the country in 
w’hose favour it is meant to be established* as 
I shall endeavour to show hereafter But that 
trade which, without force or constraint, is na- 
turally and regularly carried on between any 
two places, is always advantageous, though 
not always equally so, to both. 

By advantage or gain, I understand, not 
the increase of the quantity of gold and silver, 
but that of the exchangeable value of the an- 
nual produce of the land and labour of the 
country, or the increase of the annual revenue 
of its inhabitants. 

If the balance be even, and if the trade be- 
tween the tw'o places consist altogether in the 
exchange of their native commodities, they 
will, upon most occasions, not only both gain, 
but they will gain equally, or very nearly 
equally ; each wdll, in this case, afford a mar- 
ket for a part of the surplus produce of the 
other; each will replace a capital wdiich had 
been employed in raising and preparing for 
the market this part of the surplus produce of 
the other, and which had been distributed 
among, and given revenue and maintenance 
to, a certain number of its inhabitants. Some 
part of the inhabitants of eacii, therefore, will 
directly derive their revenue and maintenance 
from the other. As the commodities exchanged, 
too, are supposed to be of equal value, so the 
two capitals employed in the trade will, upon 
most occasions, be equal, or very nearly equal ; 
and both being employed in raising the nati\e 
commodities of the two countries, the revenue 
and maintenance which their distribution will 
afford to the inhabitants of each will be equal, 
or very nearly equal. This revenue and main- 
tenance, thus mutually afforded, will be greater 
or smaller, in proportion to the extent of their 


dealings. If these should aimuall) amoiml 
to L. 100,000, for example, or to L. l,000,000i 
on each side, each of them will afford an an- 
nual levenue, in the one case, of L. 100,000. 
and, in tlie other, of L. 1,000,000, to the in- 
habitants of the other. 

If their trade should be of such a nature, 
that one of them exported to the other no- 
thing but native commodities, w'hile the re- 
turns of that other consisted altogether in fo- 
reign goods ; the balance, in this case, would 
still be supposed even, commodities being paid 
for with commodities. They would, in this 
case too, both gain, but they would not gain 
equally ; and the inhabitants of the country 
which exported nothing but native commodi- 
ties, would derive the greatest levenue fioin 
the trade. If England, for example, should 
import from France nothing but the native 
commodities of that countiy, and not having 
such commodities of its own as were in de- 
mand there, should annually repay them by 
sending thither a large quantity of foieign 
goods, tobacco, w'e shall suppose, and East 
India goods ; this trade, though it w^ould give 
some revenue to the inhabitants of both coun- 
tries, would give more to those of France than 
to those of England, The whole French ca- 
pital annually employed in it would annually 
be distributed among the people of France; 
but that part of the English capital only, 
which was c^aployed in pioducing the Eng- 
lish commodities with which those foreign goods 
were purchased, would be annually distributed 
among the people of England. The greater 
part of it would replace the capitals which 
had been employed in Virginia, Indostan, and 
China, and w^hich had given revenue and 
maintenance to the inhabitants of those dis- 
tant countries. If the capitals were equal, or 
nearly equal, therefore, this employment of 
the French capital would augment much more 
the revenue of the people of France, than that 
of the English capital would the revexiue of 
the people of England. France would, in this 
case, carry on a direct foreign trade of con- 
sumption with England ; wiiereas England 
A\ould carry on a round-about trade of the 
same kind with France. The diffeient effects 
of a capital employed in the direct, and of 
one employed in the round-about foreign bade 
of consumption, have already been fully ex- 
plained. 

There is not, probably, betw'con any two 
countries, a trade which consists altogether in 
the exchange, either of native commodities 
on both sides, or of native commodities on 
one side, and of foieign goods on the other. 
Almost all countries exchange with one an* 
other, paitly native and partly foreign goods 
That country, however, in whose cargoes there 
is the greatest proportion of native, and the 
least of foreign goods, will always be the prin- 
cipal gainer. 

, If it was not with tobacco and East India 
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goods, but with gold aud silver, that England 
paid for the commodities annually imported 
from France, the balance, in this case, would 
be supposed uneven, commodities not being 
paid for with commodities, but with gold and 
silver. The trade, however, would in this 
case, as in the foregoing, give some revenue 
to the inhabitants of both countries, but more 
to those of France than to those of England. 
It would give some revenue to those of Eng- 
land. The capital which had been employed 
in producing the English goods that pur- 
chased this gold and silver, the capital which 
had been distributed among, and given reve- 
nue to, certain inhabitants of England, would 
thereby be replaced, and enabled to continue 
tliat employment. The whole capital of Eng- 
land would no more be diminished by this 
exportation of gold and silver, than by the 
exportation of an equal value of any other 
goods. On the contrary, it would, in most 
cases, be augmented. No goods aie sent 
abroad but those for %vhieh the demand is sup- 
posed to be greater abioad than at home, and 
of which the returns, consequently, it is ex- 
pected, will be of more value at home than 
the commodities expoited. If the tobacco 
which in England is worth only L, 100,000, 
when sent to France, will purchase wine which 
is in England worth L. 11 0,000, the exchange 
will augment the capital of England by 
L. 10,000. If L. 100,000 of English gold, in 
the same manner, purchase French wine, 
which in England is worth L. 11 0,000, this 
exchange will equally augment the capital of 
England by L. 10,000. Asa merchant, who 
has L. 110,000 worth of wine in bis cellar, is 
a richer man than he who has onl} L. 100,000 
worth of tobacco in his w alehouse, so is he 
likewise a richer man than he who has only 
L. 100,000 woitli of gold in his coders. He 
can put into motion a gicatei quanuey of in- 
dustiy, and gi\e revenue, maintcnaaicc, and 
employment, to a greater number ol jieople, 
than either of the other tv\o. But the capital 
of the countiy is equal to the capital of all its 
diileient inhabitants; and the quantity of in- 
dustry which can be annually maintained in 
it is equal to what all those diderent capitals 
can maintain. Both the capital of the coun- 
try, therefore, and the quantity of industry 
which can be annually maintained in it, must 
generally be augmented by this exchange. It 
would, indeed, be more advantageous for 
England that it could purchase the wines of 
France with its own hardw'are and broad cloth, 
than with either the tobacco cf Virginia, or 
the gold and silver of Brazil and Peru. A 
direct foreign trade of consumption is alw'ays 
more advantageous than a round-about one. 
But a round-about foreign trade of consump- 
tton, which is carried on with gold and silver, 
not seem to be less advantageous than 
any Pthir ^ually round-about one. Neither 
Is I conptry which has no mines, more likely 


to be exhaustea of gola and silver by this am 
nual exportation of those metals, than one 
which does not grow tobacco by the like an- 
nual exportation of that plant. As a country 
which has wherewithal to buy tobacco will 
never be long in want of it, so neither wdll 
one be long in want of gold and silver which 
has wherewithal to purchase those metals. 

It is a losing trade, it is said, whicn a wmi k- 
mari carries on with the alehouse ; and the 
trade which a manufacturing nation w'ould 
naturally carry on with a wine country, may 
be considered as a trade of the same natuie. 
I answ'er, that the trade with the alehouse is 
not necessarily a losing trade. In its own 
nature it is just as advantageous as any other, 
though, pel haps, somewhat more liable to be 
abused. The employment of a brewer, and 
even that of a retailer of fermented liquors, 
are as necessary divisions of labour as any 
other. It will generally be more advanta- 
geous for a w'orkman to buy of the brewer the 
quantity he has occasion for, than to brew it 
himself; and if he is a poor w'orkman, it will 
geneially be moie advantageous for liim to 
buy it by little and little of the retailer, than 
a large quantity of the biew'er. He may no 
doubt buy too much of either, as he may of 
any other dealeis in his neighbourhood ; of 
the butcher, if he is a glutton ; or of the dra- 
per, if he aflects to be a beau among his com- 
panions. it is advantageous to the great body 
of workmen, notwithstanding, that all these 
trades should be free, though this freedom 
may be abused in all of them, and is moi e 
likely to be so, perhaps, in some than in others. 
Though individuals, besides, may sometimes 
ruin their foi tunes by an excessive consump- 
tion of fermented liquors, there seems to be 
no risk tiiat a nation should do so. Though 
in eveiy countiy there are many people wdio 
spend upon such liquors more than they can 
alibi d, tliere are always many more wiio spend 
less. It deserves to he remarked, too, that if 
we consult expeiience, tlie cheapness of wine 
seems to be a cause, not of drunkenness, but 
of sobiiety. The inhabitants of the wine 
countries are in general tiie soberest people ol 
Europe ; witness the Spaniards, the Italians, 
and tile inhabitants of the southern provinces 
of Fiance. People are seldom guilty of ex- 
cess in wliat is tiicir daily fare. Nobody af- 
fects the character of liberality and good fel- 
lowship, by being profuse of a liquor wdiich is 
as cheap as small beer. On the contrary, in 
the countries which, either from excessive heat 
or cold, produce no grapes, and where wane 
consequently is dear and a rarity, drimkenness 
is a common vice, as among the noitherii na- 
tions, and all those who live between the tro. 
pics, the negroes, for example on the coast of 
Guinea, When a French regiment comes 
from some of the northern provinces of France, 
where wane is somewhat dear, to be quartered 
in the southern^ where it is vta y cheap, die 
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soldiers, I have frequently heard it observed, 
arc at first debauched by the cheapness and 
novelty of good wine ; but after a few months 
residence, the greater part of them become as 
sober as the rest of the inhabitants. Were 
the duties upon foreign wines, and the ex- 
cises upon malt, beer, and ale, to be taken 
away all at once, it might, in the same man- 
ner, occasion in Great Biitain a pretty gene- 
ral and temporary drunkenness among the 
middling and inferior ranks of people, which 
would probably be soon followed by a perma- 
nent and almost universal sobriety. At pre- 
sent, drunkenness is by no means the vice of 
people of fashion, or of those who can easily 
afford the most expensive liquors. A gentle- 
man drunk with ale has scarce ever been seen 
among us. The restraints upon the wine trade 
in Great Britain, besides, do not so much 
seem calculated to hinder the people from go- 
ing, if I may say so, to the alehouse, as from 
going where they can buy the best and cheap- 
est liquor. They favour the wine trade of 
Portugal, and discourage that of Prance. The 
Portuguese, it is said, indeed, are better cus- 
tomers for our manufactures than the French, 
and should therefore be encouraged inpiefer- 
ence to them. As they give us their custom, 
it is pretended we should give them ours. Tlie 
sneaking arts of underling tradesmen are thus 
erected into political maxims for the conduct 
of a great empire ; for it is the most under- j 
ling tradesmen only who make it a rule to j 
employ chiefly their own customers. A great 
trader purchases his goods always where they 
are cheapest and best, without regard to any 
little interest of this kind. 

By such maxims as these, however, nations 
have been taught that their interest consisted 
in beggaring all their neighbours. Each na- 
tion has been made to look with an invidious 
eye upon the prosperity of all the nations with 
which it trades, and to consider their gain as 
its own loss. Commerce, which ought natu- 
rally to be, among nations as among indivi- 
duals, a bond of union and friendship, has be- 
come the most fertile source of discord and 
animosity. The capricious ambition of kings 
and ministers has not, during the present and 
the preceding century, been more fatal to the 
repose of Europe, tlian the impertinent jeal- 
ousy of merchants and manufacturers. The 
violence and injustice of the rulers of man- 
kind is an ancient evil, for which, I am afraid, 
the nature of human affairs can scarce admit 
of a remedy ; but the mean rapacity, the mo- 
nopolizing spirit, of merchants and manufac- 
turers, who neither are, nor ought to be, the 
rulers of mankind, though it cannot, perhaps, 
be corrected, may very easily be prevented 
from disturbing the tranquillity of anybody 
but themselves. 

That it was the spirit of monopoly which 
originally both invented and propagated this 
doctrine, cannot he doubted • and they who 


first taught it, were by no means such fools 
as they who believed it. Jn every country it 
always is, and must be, the interest of the 
great body of the people, to buy whatever they 
want of those who sell it cheapest. The pro- 
position is so very manifest, that it seems ridi- 
culous to take any pains to prove it ; nor could 
it ever have been called in question, had not 
the interested sophistry of merchants and ma'i 
nufacturers confounded the common sense of 
mankind. Their interest is, in this respect, 
directly opposite to that of the great body ol 
the people. As it is the interest of the free- 
men of a corporation to hinder the rest of the 
inhabitants from employing any workmen but 
themselves ; so it is the interest of the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of every country to 
secure to themselves the monopoly of the 
home market. Hence, in Great Britain, and 
in most other European countries, the extra- 
ordinary duties upon almost all goods import- 
ed by alien merchants. Hence the high du- 
ties and prohibitions upon all those foreign 
manufactures which can come into competi- 
tion with our own. Plence, too, the extraor- 
dinary restraints upon the importation of al- 
; most all sorts of goods from those countries 
with which the balance of trade is supposed 
to be disadvantageous; that is, from those 
against whom national animosity happens to 
be most violently inflamed. 

Tlie wealth of neighbouring nations, hoM'- 
ever, though dangerous in war and politics, is 
certainly advantageous in trade. In a state 
of hostility, it may enable our enemies to 
maintain fleets and armies superior to oui 
own ; but in a state of peace and commerce, 
it must likewise enable them to exchange with 
us to a greater value, and to afford a better 
market, either for the immediate produce of 
our own industry, or for whatever is purchased 
with that produce. As a rich man is likely 
to be a better customer to the industrious peo- 
ple in his neighbourhood, than a poor, so is 
likewise a rich nation. A rich man, indeed, 
who is himself a manufacturer, is a very dan- 
gerous neighbour to all those who deal in the 
same way. All the rest of the neighbourhood, 
however, by far the greatest number, profit by 
the good market which his expense affords 
them. They even profit by his underselling 
the poorer workmen who deal in tlie same way 
with him. The manufacturers of a rich na- 
tion, in the same manner, may no doubt be 
very dangerous rivals to those of their neigh- 
bours. This very competition, however, is 
advantageous to the great body of the people, 
who profit greatly, besides, by the good mar- 
ket which the great expense of such a nation 
affords them in every other way. Private 
people, who want to make a fortune, nevei 
think of retiring to the remote and poor pro 
vinces of the country, but resort either to the 
capital, or to some of the great commercial 
towns. Thei^ know, tliat where little wealtli 
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circulates, tiiere is little to be got ; but that 
wbere a great deal is in motion, some sliare 
of it may fall to them. The same maxim 
which would in this manner direct the com- 
mon sense of one, or ten, or twenty indivi- 
duals, should regulate the judgment of one, 
or ten, or tw'enty millions, and should make 
a w'hole nation i egard the riches of its neigh- 
bours, as a probable cause and occasion for it- 
self to acquire riches. A nation tliat would 
enrich itself by foreign trade, is certainly most 
likely to do so, w'litn its ncighbouis are all 
rich, industrious and commercial nations. A 
great nation, surrounded on all sides by wan- 
dering savages and poorbaibarians, might, no 
doubt, acquire riches by the cultivation of its 
cwn lands, and by its owm interior commerce, 
1 ut not by foreign trade. It seems to have 
been in this manner that the ancient Egypti- 
ans and the modern Chinese acquired their 
great wealth. I'he ancient Egyptians, it is 
wid, neglected foieign commeice, and the mo- 
dern Cliinese, it is known, hold it in the ut- 
most contempt, and scarce deign to aflbid it 
the decent piotection of the laws. The mo- 
dern maxims of foieign commeice, by aiming 
at the impoverishment of all our ncighbouis, 
so far as they are capable of producing their 
intended elfect, tend to lender that very com- 
merce insignificant and contemptible. 

It is in consequence of these maxims, that 
the commerce between France and Englaiul 
has, in both countries, been subjected to so 
many discouragements and restraints. If those 
two countries, liowever, were to consider their 
real interest, without either mercantile jealousy 
or national animosity, the commeice of France 
wight be more advantageous to Gicat Britain 
than tliat of any other countiy, and, for the 
same leasoii, that of Gieat Biitain to France. 
Fiance is the iieaiost neighbour to Gieat Bii- 
tnin. In the tiade between the southoin coast 
of England and the noitliein and noith- west- 
ern coast of Fiance, tlie returns might be ex- 
pected, in the same manner as in the inland 
trade, four, five, or six times in the year. The 
capital, thei efore, employed in this trade could, 
in each of the two countiies, keep in motion 
four, five, or six times the quantity of indus- 
try, and ailbid employment and subsistence 
to four, five, or six times the number of peo- 
ple, which an equal capital could do in the 
greater part of the otliei branches of foreign 
trade. Between the parts of France and Great 
Britain most remote from one another, tlie 
returns miglit be expected, at least, once in 
the year,* and even this trade would so far be 
at least equally advantageous, as the gi eater 
part of the other branches of our foreign Eu- 
ropean trade. It w'ould be, at least, tliree 
times more advantageous than the boasted 
with our North American colonies, in 
wtidi the returns were seldom made in less 
years, frequently not in less tlian 
fatir ive yeSiirt. France, besides, is sup- 
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posed to contain 24,000,000 of inhabitants. 
Our North Ameiican colonics w'ert never sup- 
posed to contain more than .2,000,000 ; and 
France is a much richer country than North 
America; though, on account of the more 
unequal distribution of riches, there is much 
more poverty and beggary in the one country 
than in the other. France, therefore, could 
afibrd a market at least eight times more ex- 
tensive, and, on account of the superior fre- 
quency of the returns, four-and-twenty times 
more advantageous than that w hich our North 
American colonics ever afibrded. The trade 
of Great Britain would be just as advanta- 
geous to France, and, in proportion to the 
wealth, population, and proximity of the rc- 
I spettive coiinti ies, would have the same supe- 
riority over that which France can ies on with 
her own colonies. Such is the very great 
difference betw'ccn that trade which the wis- 
dom of both nations has thought proper to 
discourage, and that w'liicli it has favouiod the 
most. 

Blit the very same circumstances which 
would have rendcied an open and fiee com- 
meice between the two countiies so advanta. 
gcous to both, have occasioned the principal 
obstructions to that commerce. Being neigli- 
bouis, they arc necessarily enemies, and the 
w’ealtli and pow er of each becomes, upon that 
account, more formidable to the other; and 
w'hat would increase the advantage of national 
friendship, serves only to inflame the violence 
of national animosity. They are both licli and 
industrious nations; and tlie merchants and 
manufacturers of each diead the competition 
of tlie skill and activity of those of the other. 
Meicantile jealousy is excited, and both in- 
flames, and is itself inflamed, by the violence 
of national animosity, and the tiaders of both 
couiiiiies have announced, w ith all the passion- 
ate confidence of inteiested falsehood, tlie cer- 
tain luin of eadi, in consequence of that un- 
favourable balance of trade, which, they pre- 
tend, woaid be the infallible eflect of an un- 
restrained commerce wdth the other. 

Thei e is no commercial country in Europe, 
of which the approaching ruin has not fre- 
quently been foietold by the pretended doc- 
tors of this system, fiom an unfavourable ba- 
lance of trade. After all the anxiety, how- 
ever, which they have excited about this, after 
all the vain attempts of almost ail trading na- 
tions to turn that balance in their own favour, 
and against their neighbours, it does not ap- 
pear that any one nation in Europe has been, 
in any respect, impoverished by this cause. 
Eveiy towm and country, on the contiary, in 
propoi tion as they have opened their ports ta 
ay. nations, instead of being ruined by this 
free trade, as the principles of the commercial 
system would lead us to expect, have been eii. 
riclied by it. Though there are in Europe, 
indeed, a few towms which, in some respects, 
deserve the name of free ports, theie is iic 
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country which does so. Holland, perhaps, 
approaches the nearest to tliis character of any, 

though still very remote from, it; and Hoi- CHAP. IV. 

land, it is acknowledged, not only derives its 

whole wealth, but a great pait of its necessaiy OF DKAWBACKS. 

subsistence, from foreign trade. 

There is another balance, indeed, which has Merchants and manufacturers are not con- 
\!ready been explained, very different from tented with the monopoly of the home market, 
the balance of trade, and which, according as but desire likewise the most extensive foreign 
it happens to be either favourable or unfav- sale for their goods. Their country has no 
curable, necessarily occasions the prosperity jurisdiction in foreign nations, and therefore 
or decay of every nation. This is the balance can seldom procure them any monopoly there, 
of the annual produce and consumption. If They are generally obliged, therefore, to con- 
the exchangeable value of the annual produce, tent themselves with petitioning for certain 
it has already been observed, exceeds that of encouragements to exportation, 
the annual consumption, the capital of the so- Of these encouragements, what are called 
ciety must annually increase in proportion to drawbacks seem to be the most reasonable, 
this excess. The society in this case lives with- To allow the merchant to draw back upon ex- 
111 its revenue ; and what is annually saved portation, either the whole, or a part of wdiat- 
out of its revenue, is naturally added to its ca- ever excise or inland duty is imposed upon 
pital, and employed so as to increase still fur- domestic industry, can never occasion the ex- 
ther the annual produce. If the exchange- portation of a greater quantity of goods than 
able value of the annual produce, on the con- what would have been exported had no duty 
trary, fall short of the annual consumption, been imposed. Such encouragements do not 
the capital of the society must annually decay tend to turn towards any particular employ- 
in proportion to this deficiency. The expense ment a greater share of the capital of the 
of the society, in this case, exceeds its reve- country, than what would go to that employ- 
nue, and necessarily encroaches upon its ca- ment of its own accord, but only to hinder 
pital. Its capital, therefore, must necessarily the duty from driving away any part of that 
decay, and, together with it, the exchangeable share to other employments. They tend not 
value of tlie annual produce of its industry, to overturn that balance which naturally es- 
Thia balance of produce and consumption tablishes itself among all the various employ 
is entiiely different from what is called the ments of the society, but to hinder It from be. 
balance of trade. It might take place in a ing overturned by the duty. They tend not 
nation which had no foreign trade, but which to destroy, but to preserve, what it is in most 
was entirely separated from all the world, cases advantageous to preserve, the natural 
It may take place in the whole globe of the division and cUstribution of labour in the so- 
earth, of which the wealth, population, and ciety. 

impi ovement, may be either gradually increas- The same thing may be said of the draw- 
ing or gradually decaying, backs upon the re-exportation of foreign goods 

The balance of produce and consumption imported, which, in Great Britain, generally 
may be constantly in favour of a nation, though amount to by much the largest pait of tlie 
what is called the balance of trade be generally duty upon importation. By the second of the 
against it, A nation may import to a greater rules, annexed to the act of parliament, w'hich 
value than it exports for half a century, per- imposed what is now called the old subsidy, 
haps, together; the gold and silver which every merchant, whether English or alien 
comes into it during all this time, may be all w'as allowed to draw back half that duty upon 
immediately sent out of it ; its circulating exportation ; the English merchant, provided 
coin may gradually decay, different sorts of the expoitation took place within twelve 
paper money being substituted in its place, months; the alien, provided it took place 
and even the debts, too, which it contracts in wdthin nine months. Wines, currants, and 
the principal nations with whom it deals, may wrought silks, were the only goods which did 
be gradually increasing; and yet its real not fall within this rule, having other and 
wealth, the exchangeable value of the annual more advantageous allowances. The duties 
produce of its lands and labour, may, during imposed by this act of parliament were, at 
the same period, have been increasing in a that time, the only duties upon the importa- 
muoh greater proportion. The state of our tion of foreign goods. The term within which 
North American colonies, and of the trade this, and all other drawbacks could be claim- 
which they carried on with Great Britain, be- ed, was afterwards (by 7 Geo. I. chap, 21. 
fore the commencement of the present dis- sect. 10.) extended to three years, 
mrbances,*^ may serve as a proof tliat this is The duties which have been imposed since 
by no means an impossible supposition. tlie old subsidy, are, the greater part of them, 

Note 29. wholly drawn back upon exportation. Thif 
Tiiw paragraph was written in the year 1776. jgeneial rule, however* is liable to a great 
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ntnwber of exceptions j and the doctrine of 
drawbacks has become a much less simple 
matter than it was at their first institution. 

Upon the exportation of some foreign 
goods, of which it was expected that tlie im- 
portation would greatly exceed what was ne- 
cessary for the home consumption, the whole 
duties are drawn back, without retaining even 
naif tlie old subsidy. Before the revolt of our 
North American colonies, we had the monopoly 
of the tobacco of Maryland and Virginia. We 
imported about ninety-six thousand hogsheads, 
and the home coii'^iimption was not supposed 
to exceed fourteen thousand. To facilitate 
the great exportation which was necessary, in 
order to rid us of the rest, the whole duties 
were drawn back, provided the exportation 
took place within three years. 

We still have, though not altogether, yet 
very nearly, the monopoly of the sugars of 
our West Indian islands. If sugars are ex- 
ported within a year, therefore, all the duties 
upon importation are drawn back ; and if 
exported within three years, all the duties, 
except half the old subsidy, which still conti- 
nues to he retained upon the exportation of 
tlie greater part of goods. Though the im- 
portation of sugar exceeds a good deal what is 
necessary for the home consumption, the ex- 
cess is inconsiderable, in comparison of what 
It used to be in tobacco. 

Some goods, the particular objects of the 
jealousy of our own manufacturers, are pro- 
hibited to be imported for home consumption. 
They may, however, upon paying certain du- 
ties, be imported and warehoused for exporta- 
tion. But upon such exportation no pait of 
these duties is drawm back. Oar mamifac 
ttirers arc unwilling, it seems, that even tliis 
restricted impoi tation should be encouiaged, 
and aie afraid lest some pait of these goods 
should be stolen out of tlie waiehouse, and| 
thus come into competition with their own. 
It is under these regulations only that w*e can 
import wrought silks, French cambrics and 
lawms, calicoes, painted, printed, stained, or 
dyed, &c. 

We are unwilling even to be the cairiers of 
French goods, and choose rather to forego a 
profit to ourselves tliaii to suffer those whom 
we consider as our enemies to make any pro- 
fit by our means. Not only half the old sub- 
sidy, but the second tw'enty-five per cent, is 
retained upon the exportation of all French 
goods. 

By the fourth of the rules annexed to the 
old subsidy, the drawback allowed upon the 
exportation of all wines amounted to a great 
deal more than half the duties which were at 
that time paid upon their importation j and it 
se«ns at tliat time to have been the object of 

l(^i^l$.ture to give somewhat more than 
«<%»ry encouragement to the carrying trade 
wii^* Several of the other duties, too 


which were imposed either at the same time 
or subsequent to the old subsidy, what is called 
the additional duty, the new subsidy, the one- 
third and tw^o-thirds subsidies, the imposi 
1692, the tonnage on wine, were allowed to 
be wholly drawn back upon exportation. All 
those duties, however, except the additional 
duty and impost 1692, being paid dowm in 
ready money upon importation, the interest o! 
so large a sum occasioned an expense, which 
made it unreasonable to expect any profitable 
carrying trade in this article. Only a part, 
therefore of the duty called the impost on 
wane, and no part of the twenty-five pounds 
the ton upon French wines, or of the duties 
imposed in 1745, in 1763, and in 1778, were 
allowed to be drawn back upon exportation. 
The two imposts of five per cent, imposed in 
1779 and 1781, upon all the former duties of 
customs, being allowed to be wholly drawn 
back upon the exportation of all other goods, 
were likewise allowed to be drawn back upon 
that of wine. The last duty that has been 
particularly imposed upon wine, that of 1780, 
is allowed to be wholly drawn back ; an in- 
dulgence which, when so many heavy duties 
are retained, most probably could never occa- 
sion the exportation of a single ton of wine. 
These rules took place with regard to all 
places of lawful exportation, except the Bri- 
tish colonies in America. 

The 15 th Charles II, chap. 7, called an act 
for the encouragement of trade, had given 
Great Britain the monopoly of supplying the 
colonies with all the commodities of the growth 
or manufacture of Europe, and consequently 
with wines. In a country of so extensive a 
coast as our Noith American and West In- 
dian colonies, where our authority was always 
so very slender, and w'here the inhabitants 
weie allowed to cairy out in their owm shipj, 
their non-enumeiated commodities, at first to 
all parts of Euiope, and afterwards to ail 
parts of Europe south of Cape Finisterre, it 
is not very probable that this monopoly could 
ever be much respected ; and they probably at 
all times found means of bringing back some 
cargo fi om the countries to which they w^ere 
allowed to carry out one. They seem, how- 
ever, to have found some difficulty in im- 
porting European wines from the places of 
their growth ; and they could not well im- 
poit them from Great Britain, where they 
were loaded with many heavy duties, of which 
a considerable part was not drawn back upon 
exportation. Madeira wine, not being an 
European commodity, could be imported di- 
rectly into America and the West Indies, 
countries winch, in all their non-enumerated 
commodities, enjoyed a free trade to the island 
of Madeira. These circumstances had pro- 
bably introduced that general taste for Mn 
deira wine, which our officers found estab- 
lished in all our colonies at the commence 
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ment of the war wnich begivn in 1 755, and 
which they brought back with them to the 
mother country, where that wine had not been 
much in fashion before. Upon tlie conclu- 
sion of that war, in 1763 (by the 4th Geo, III, 
chap. 15, sect. 12), all the duties except L.3, 
10s. were allowed to be drawn back upon the 
exportation to the colonies of all wines, ex- 
cept French wines, to the commerce and con- 
sumption of which national prejudice would 
allow no sort of encouragement. The period 
between the granting of this indulgence and 
the revolt of our North American colonies, 
was probably too short to admit of any con- 
siderable change in the customs of those coun- 
tries. 

The same act which, in the drawbacks upon 
all wines, except French wines, thus favoured 
the colonies so much more than other coun- 
tries, in those upon the greater part of other 
commodities, favoured them much less. Up- 
on the exportation of the greater part of com- 
modities to other countries, half the old sub- 
sidy was drawn back. But this law enacted, 
that no part of that duty should be drawn 
back upon the exportation to the colonies of 
any commodities of the growth or manufac- 
ture either of Europe or the East Indies, ex- 
cept wines, white calicoes, and muslins. ’ 

Drawbacks were, perhaps, originally granted 
for the encouragement of the carrying trade, 
which, as the freight of the ship is frequently 
paid by foreigners in money, was supposed to 
be peculiarly fitted for bringing gold and sil- 
ver into the country. But though the carry- 
ing trade certainly deserves no peculiar en- 
couragement, though the motive of the insti- 
tution was, perhaps, abundantly foolish, the 
institution itself seems reasonable enough. 
Such drawbacks cannot force into this trade a 
greater share of the capital of the country than 
what would have gone to it of its own ac- 
cord, had there been no duties upon importa- 
tion j they only prevent its being excluded 
altogether by those duties. The carrying trade, 
though it deserves no preference, ought not 
to be precluded, but to be left free, like all 
other trades. It is a necessary resource to 
those capitals which cannot find employment, 
either in the agriculture or in the manufac- 
tures of the countiy, either in its home trade, 
or in its foreign trade of consumption. 

The revenue of the customs, instead of suf- 
fering, profits from such drawbacks, by that 
part of the duty which is retained. If the 
whole duties had been retained, the foreign 
goods upon which they are paid could seldom 
have been exported, nor consequently im- 
ported, for want of a market. The duties, 
therefore, of which a part is retafned, would 
never have been paid. 

These reasons seem sufficiently to justify 
drawbacks, and would justify them, though 
the w'hole duties, whether upon the produce 
of domestic industry or upon foreign goods. 
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were always drawn back upon exportation 
The revenue of excise would, in this case in- 
deed, suffer a little, and that of the customs a 
good deal more ; but the natural balance of 
industry, the natural division and distribution 
of labour, which is always more or less dis- 
turbed by such duties, would be more nearly 
re-established by such a regulation. 

These reasons, however, will justify draw- 
backs only upon exporting goods to those 
countries which are altogether foreign and in- 
dependent, not to those in which our mer- 
chants and manufacturers enjoy a monopoly. 
A drawback, for example, upon the exporta- 
tion of European goods to our American co- 
lonies, will not always occasion a greatei ex- 
portation than what would have taken x>lace 
without it. By means of the monopoly which 
our merchants and manufacturers enjoy there, 
the same quantity might frequently, perhaps, 
be sent thither, though the whole duties were 
retained. The drawback, therefore, may fre- 
quently be pure loss to the revenue of excise 
and customs, without altciii’g the state of the 
trade, or rendering it in any respect more ex- 
tensive. How far such drawbacks can be jus- 
tified as a proper encouragement to the indus- 
try of our colonies, or how far it is advan- 
tageous to the mother country that they should 
be exempted from taxes which are paid by 
all the rest of their fellow-subjects, will ap 
pear hereafter, when I come to treat of co 
lonies. 

Drawbacks, however, it must always be un- 
derstood, are useful only in those cases in 
which the goods, for the expoitation of which 
they are given, are really exported to some 
foreign country, and not clandestinely re-im- 
ported into our own. That some drawbacks, 
particularly those upon tobacco, have fre- 
quently been abused in this manner, and have 
given occasion to many frauds, equally hurt- 
ful both to the revenue and to the fair trader 
is well known. Note 30. 


CHAR V. 

OF BOUNTIES. 

Bounties upon exportation are, in Great Bri- 
tain, frequently petitioned for, and sometimes 
granted, to the produce of particular branches 
of domestic industry. By means of them, our 
merchants and manufacturers, it is pretended, 
will be enabled to sell their goods as cheap or 
cheaper than their rivals in the foreign mar- 
ket. A greater quantity, it is said, will thus 
be exported, and the balance of trade conse. 
quently turned more in favour of our own 
country. We cannot give our workmen a mo- 
nopoly m the foieigii, as we have done In tin 
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hism^ inarket We cannot force foreigners 
^ bny their goods, as we have done our 
own countrymen. The next best expedient, 
it has been thought, therefore, is to pay them 
for buying. It is in this manner that the 
mercantile system proposes to enrich die whole 
country, and to put money into all our pock- 
ets, by means of the balance of trade. 

Bounties, it is allowed, ought to be given 
to tliose branches of trade only which cannot 
be carried on without them. But every branch 
of trade in which the merchant can sell his 
goods for a price which replaces to him, with 
the ordinary profits of stock, the whole capi- 
tal employed in preparing and sending them 
to market, can be carried on without a bounty. 
Every such branch is evidently upon a level 
with all the other branches of trade which are 
carried on without bounties, and cannot, there- 
fore, require one more than they. Those 
trades only require bounties, in which the 
merchant is obliged to sell his goods for a 
price whicli does not lejilace to him liis capi- 
tal, together witli the ordinary profit, or in 
which he is obliged to sell them fbr less than 
it really cost him to send them to market, 
llie bounty is given in order to make up this 
loss, and to encourage him to continue, or, 
perhaps, to begin a trade, of which the ex- 
pense is supposed to be greater than the re- 
turns, of whidi every operation eats up a part 
of the capital employed in it, and which is of 
such a nature, tliat if all other trades resem- 
hied it, there would soon be no capital left in 
the country. 

The trades, it is to be observed, which are 
carried on by means of bounties, are the only 
ones which can be carried on between two na- 
tions for any consideiable time together, ii 
sutli a manner as that one of them shall al 
wa}s and regulail) lose, or sell its goods for 
R'Sn than it tost to send them to inuiket. 
But if the hountv did not lepay to the mti- 
chant what he would otherwise lose upon the 
pi ice of his goods, his own mteicst would soon 
oblige him to employ his stock in another 
way, or to find out a trade in which the price 
of tlie goods would leplace to Iiim, with the 
ordinary profit, the capital emp}o}ed in send- 
ing them to market. The effect of bounties, 
like that of all the other expedients of the mer- 
cantile system, can only be to force the trade 
of a country into a channel much less advan- 
tageous than that in which it would naturally 
run of its own accord. 

The ingenious and well-informed author of 
the Tracts upon the Corn Trade has shown 
very clearly, that since the bounty upon the 
exportation of corn was first established, the j 
price of the corn exported, valued model ately 
enough, has exceeded that of the corn im- 
ported, valued very high, by a much greater 
sum than tlie amount of the whole bouniies 
which have been paid during that period. 
This, he imagines, upon the true principles 
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of the mercantile system, is a clear proof that 
this forced corn trade is beneficial to the na- 
tion, the value of the exportation exceeding 
that of the importation by a much greater sum 
than tlie whole extraordinary expense which 
the public has been at in order to get it ex- 
ported, He does not consider that this ex- 
traordinary expense, or the bounty, is the 
sma'lest part of the expense which the ex- 
portation of corn really costs the society. The 
capital which the farmer employed in raising 
it must likewise be taken into the account. 
Unless the price of the corn, when sold in the 
foreign markets, leplaces not only the bounty, 
but this capital, together with the ordinary 
profits of stock, the society is a loser by the 
difference, or the national stock is so mneli 
diminished. But the very reason for which 
it has been thought necessary to grant a bounty, 
is the supposed insufficiency of the price to do 
this. 

The average price of corn, it has been said, 
has fallen considerably since the establish- 
ment of the bounty. That the average price 
of coin began to fall somewhat towards the 
end of the last century, and has continued to 
do so dining the couise of the sixty-four fust 
jears of the present, 1 have already endea- 
voured to show'. But this event, supposing it 
to be real, as I believe it to be, must have 
happened in spite of the bounty, and cannot 
possibly have happened in consequence of it. 
It has happened in France, as well as in Eng- 
land, though in France there was not only no 
bounty, but, till 1764,11)6 exportation of corn 
was subjected to a general piohibition. This 
giadual fall in the average price of grain, it 
is probable, theiefoie, is ultimately owing nei- 
ther to the one legulation nor to the other, 
but to that giadual anti insensible rise in the 
leal \alue of silver, whicli, in the fiist book of 
this discouise, I nave endea\ouied to show', 
has taken plate in tlie geneia! market of Eu- 
lope during the cour-»e of the present century. 
It stems to be altogether impossible that the 
bounty could ever contribute to lower the 
price of grain. 

In yeais of plenty, it has alieady been oh- 
sened, the bounty, by occasioning an extra- 
01 dinary expoitation, necessarily keeps up the 
price of corn in the home market above what 
it w'ould naturally fall to. To do so was the 
avowed purpose of the institution. In years 
of scarcity, though the bounty is frequently 
suspended, yet the great expoitation which it 
occasions in yeais of plenty, must frequently 
hinder, more or less, the plenty of one year 
from relieving the scarcity of another. Both 
years of plenty and in years of scarcity, 
therefore, the bounty necessarily tends to raise 
the money price of corn somew'hat higher 
tlian it otherwise would be in the home mar- 
ket. 

That in the actual state of tillage the bountj 
must necessarily have this tendency, will not 
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I apprehend, be disputed by any reasonable 1 far as it operates in the one \\ay, it must re- 
person. But it has been thought by many duce the ability of the labouring poor to edu- 
people, that it tends to encourage tillage, and cate and bring up their children, and must, 
that in two different ways ; first, by opening a so far, tend to restrain the population of the 
more extensive fbreign market to the corn of country. So far as it operates in the other, 
the farmer, it tends, they imagine, to increase it must reduce the ability of the employers of 
the demand for, and consequently the pro- the poor, to employ so great a number as they 
duction of, that commodity ; and, secondly, otherwise might do, and must so far tend to 
by securing to him a better price than he restrain tlie industry of the country. Tlie ex- 
could otherwise expect in the actual state of traordinary exportation of corn, therefore, oc- 
tillage, it tends, they suppose, to encourage casioned by the bounty, not only in every 
tillage. This double encouragement must, particular year diminishes the home, just as 
they imagine, in a long period of years, occa- much as it extends the foreign market and 
sion such an increase in the production of consumption, but, by restraining the popula- 
corn, as may lower its price in the home mar- tion and industry of the country, its final ten- 
ket, much more than the bounty can raise it, dency is to stint and restrain the gradual ex- 
in the actual state which tillage may, at the tension of the home maiket; and thereby, in 
end of that period, happen to be in. the long-run, rather to diminish than to nug- 

1 answer, that whatever extension of the ment the whole market and consumption of 
foreign market can be occasioned by the bounty corn. 

must, in every particular year, be altogether This enhancement of the money price of 
at the expense of the home market ; as every corn, however, it has been thought, by ren- 
bushel of corn, which is exported by means of dering that commodity more profitable to the 
the bounty, and which would not have been farmer, must necessarily encourage its pro- 
expoited without the bounty, would have re- duction. 

mained in the home market to increase the I answer, that this might be the case, if the 
consumption, and to lower the price of that effect of the bounty was to raise the real price 
commodity. The corn bounty, it is to be ob- of corn, or to enable the farmer, with an equal 
served, as well as every other bounty upon ex- quantity of it, to maintain a greater number 
portation, imposes two different taxes upon of labourers in the same manner, whether li- 
the people ; first, the tax which they are ob- beral, moderate, or scanty, than other laboiir- 
liged to contribute, in order to pay the boun- ers are commonly maintained in his neigh- 
ty ; and, secondly, the tax which arises from bourliood. But neither the bounty, it is evi- 
the advanced price of the commodity in the dent, nor any other human institution, can 
home market, and which, as the whole body have any such eftect. It is not the real, but 
of the people are purchasers of corn, must, in the nominal price of corn, which can in any 
this particular commodity, be paid by the considerable degree be affected by the bounty, 
whole ])ody of the people. In this particular And though the tax, wdiich that institution 
commodity, therefore, this second tax is by imposes upon the whole body of the people, 
much the heaviest of the two. Let us sup- may be very burdensome to those wdio pay it, 
pose that, taking one year with another, the it is of very little advantage to tliose who ve- 
bounty of 5s. upon the exportation of the ceive it. 

quarter of wheat raises the price of that com- The real effect of the bounty is not so mud 
modity in the home market only 6d. the bu- to raise the real value of corn, as to degrade 
shel, or the quarter higher than it other- the real value of silver ; or to make an equal 
vvise would have been in the actual state of quantity of it exchange for a smaller quantity, 
the crop. Even upon this very moderate sup- not only of corn, but of all other home made 
position, the great body of the people, over commodities; for the money price of corn re- 
liud above contributing the tax which pays gulates that of all other home made commo- 
the bounty of 5s. upon every quarter of wheat dities. 

expoited, must pay another of 4s. upon every It regulates the money price of labour, 
quarter which they themselves consume. But which must always be such as to enable the 
according to the very well informed author of labourer to purchase a quantity of com suffi- 
tho Tracts upon the Corn Trade, the average dent to maintain him and his family, either 
propoition of the corn exported to that con- in the liberal, moderate, or scanty manner, in 
sumed at home, is not more than that of one which tlie advancing, stationary, or declining 
to thirty-one. For every 5s. therefoie, which circumstances of the society, oblige his em- 
they contribute to the payment of the first ployers to maintain him, 
tax, they must contribute L.6, 4s. to the pay- It regulates the money price of all the 
ment of the second. So very heavy a tax other parts bf the rude produce of land, 
upon the first necessary of life must either re- which, in every period of improvement, must 
duce the subsistence of the labouring poor, bear a certain proportion to that of corn, 
or it must occasion some augmentation in though this proportion is different in different 
tlieir pecuniary wages, proportionable to that perioda. It regulates, for example, the monej 
In tlie pecuniary pne^ of their subsistence. So price of grass and hay, of butcher's meat, oi 
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horses, and tlie maintenance of horses, of land 
carnage consequently, or of the greater part 
of the inland commerce of the country. 

By regulating the money price of all the 
Dtlier parts of tlie rude produce of land, it re- 
gulates that of the materials of almost all ina- 
nufaetiues ; by regulating the money price of 
labour, it regulates that of manufacturing art 
and imlustry j and by regulating both, it re- 
gulates that of the complete manufacture. 
The money price of labour, and of everything 
chat is the produce, either of land or labour, 
must necessarily either rise or fall in piopor- 
tipn to the money price of corn. 

Though ill consequence of the bounty, 
therefore, the farmer should be enabled to sell 
his corn for 4s. the bushel, instead of 3s. 6d. 
and to pay his landlord a money rent propor- 
tionable to this rise in the money price of his 
produce ; yet if, in consequence of this rise 
in the price of corn, 4s. will purchase no more 
home made goods of any other kind than 3s. 
dd. would have done before, neither the cir- 
rumstanceS of the faimer, nor those of the 
landlord, will be much mended by this 
change. The farmer will not be able to cnlti- 
viite much better ; the landlord vvill not be able 
to live much better. In the purcliase of fo- 
reign commodities, this enhancement in the 
price of corn may give them some little ad- 
vantage. In that of home made commodities, 
it can give them none at all. And almost the 
whole expense of the farmer, and the fai 
greater part even of that of the landlord, is in 
home made commodities. 

That degradation in the value of silver, 
which is the eOect of the futility of the mines, 
and which operates equally, or veiy neaily 
equally, through the greater part of the com- 
inirLial world, is a matter of very little conse- 
quence to any paiticul.u coimtiy. The rou- 
se (jiient liso of all money piices, tliough it 
doe« not make tliOie who lettive them really 
riclier, docs not make them leally pooler. A 
service of plate becomes really cheaper, and 
every thing else remains piecisely of the same 
real value as before. 

But that degradation in the value of silver, 
which, being the eftect either of the peculiar 
situation or of the political institutions of a 
particular country, takes place only in that 
country, is a matter of very great consequence, 
which, far from tending to make any body 
really richer, tends to make every body really 
poorer. The rise in the money pi ice of all 
romnioditks, wliich is in this case peculiar to 
that country, tends to discourage more or less 
ever^ SOI t of industry which is carried on with- 
in it, and to enable foreign nations, by fur- 
nishing almost all sorts of goods for a smaller 
quantity of silver than its own workmen can 
tfford to do, to undersell them, not only in 
tie foreign, but even in the home market. 

ft m the peculiar situation of Spain and 
Fottwgal, as proprietors of the mines* to be 


the distributers of gold and silver to all the 
other countries of Europe. Those metah 
ought naturally, therefore, to be somewhat 
cheaper in Spain and Portugal than in any 
other part of Europe. The difference, how- 
ever, should be no more than the amount of 
the freight and insurance ; and, on account of 
the great value and small bulk of those metals, 
their freight is no great matter, and their in. 
surance is the same as that of any other goods 
of equal value. Spain and Portugal, there- 
fore, could suffer very little from their peculiar 
situation, if they did not aggravate its disad- 
vantages by their political institutions. 

Spain by taxing, and Portugal by prohibit- 
ing, the exportation of gold and silver, load 
that exportation with the expense of smug- 
gling, and raise the value of those metals in 
otlier countries so much more above what it is 
in their own, by the whole amount of this ex- 
pense. When you dam up astieam of water, 
as soon as the dam is full, as much waiter 
must run over the dam-head as if there w'ast 
no dam at all. The prohibition of exporta- 
tion cannot detain a greater quantity of gold 
and silver in Spain and Poi tugal, than w hat 
they can afford to employ, than what the an- 
nual pioduce of their land and labour will al- 
low them to employ, in coin, plate, gilding, 
and other ornaments v>f gold and silver. When 
they have got this quantity, the dam is full, 
and the whole stream which flows in after-^ 
wards must lun over. The annual exporta- 
tion of gold and silver from Spain and Poi tu- 
gal, accordingly, is, by all accounts, notwith- 
standing these icstiaints, very near equal te 
the whole annual importation. As the water, 
however, must always bo deeper behind the 
dam-head than befoie it, so the quantity of gold 
andsilverwhich these icstraints detain in Spain 
and Poi tugal, must, in piopoitionto tlie annual 
produce of their land and labour, be greater 
than wJiat is to be found in other countries. 
The higher and stronger the dam-head, the 
greater must be the diflerence in the depth of 
water behind and before it. The higher the tax, 
the higher the penalties with which the prohibi- 
tion is guarded, the more vigilant and severe 
the police which looks after the execution of 
the law, the greater must be the difference in 
the proportion of gold and silver to the an- 
nual produce of the land and labour of Spain 
and Poi tugal, and to that of other countries. 
It is said, accordingly, to be very considerable, 
and that you frequently find there a profusion 
of plate in houses, where there is nothing else 
which would in other countries be thought 
suitable or correspondent to this sort of mag- 
nificence. The cheapness of gold and silver, 
or, what is the same thing, the dearness of all 
commodities, which is tlie necessary effect of 
this redundancy of the precious metals, dis- 
courages both the agriculture and manuftic- 
tures of Spain and Portugal, and enables fo- 
reign nations to supply them wdth many sous 
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of rude, and with almost all sorts of manu- industry being thus relieved from one of the 
factured produce, for a smaller (quantity of most oppressive burdens which it at present 
gold ciiid silver than what they themselves can labours under. 

eitlier raise or make them lor at home. The The bounty upon the exportation of corn 
(ax and prohibition operate in two different necessarily operates exactly in the same way 
ways. They not only lower very much the as this absurd policy of Spain and Portugal, 
value of the precious metals in Spain and For- Whatever be the actual state of tillage, it ren- 
tugal, but by detaining there a ceitain quan- ders our corn somewliat dearer in the home 
tity of those metals which would otherwise maiket than it otherwise would be in that 
flow over otlnr countiies, they keep up their state, and somewhat cheaper in the foreign; 
value in those other countries somewhat above and as the aveiage money price of corn regii- 
wliat it otherwise would be, and thereby give lates, more or less, that of all other commodh 
those countries a double advantage in their ties, it lowers the value of silver considerably 
commerce with Spain and Portugal. Open in the one, and tends to laise it a little in the 
tlie flood-gates, and there will piesently be other. It enables foreigners, the Butcli in- 
less water above, and more below the dam- particular, not only to eat our corn cheaper 
head, and it will soon come to a level in both than they othirwise could do, but sometimes 
places. Remove the tax and the prohibition, to eat it cheaper than even our own people 
and as the quantity of gold and silver will di- can do upon fl«e same occasions ; as we are 
minish considerably in Spain and Portugal, assured by an excellent authority, that of Sir 
so it will increase somew'hat in other coun- Mattliew Decker. It hinders our own work, 
tries; and the value of those metals, their pro- men from furnishing their goods for so small 
portion to the annual produce of land and la- a quantity of silver as they otherwise might 
hour, will soon come to a level, or very near do, and enables the Dutch to furnish theirs 
to a level, in all. The loss which Spain and for a smaller. It tonds to render our manii- 
Portugal could sustain by tliis exportation of factures somewhat dearer in every market, and 
their gold and silver, wmuld be altogether no- theirs somewhat che.aper, than they otherwise 
minal and imaginary. The nominal value of would be, and consequently to give their in- 
their goods, and of the annual produce of dustry a double advantage over our own, 
their land and labour, would fall, and would The bounty, as it laiies in the home mar- 
he expressed or repiesented by a smaller quan- ket, not so much the tpal, as the nominal 
tity of silver than before ; but their real value pi ice of our corn ; as it -uigments, not the 
v\ould be the same as before, and would be quantity of labour which a r(*rtain quantity of 
sufficient to maintain, command, and employ corn can maintain and employ, but only the 
the same quantity of labour. As the nominal | quantity of silver which it will exchange for; 
value of their goods would fall, the real value of it discourages our manufactures, without ren- 
wluit remained of their golu and silver would dering any considerable service, either to our 
rise, and a smaller quantity of those metals farmers or country gentlemen. It puts, in- 
would answer all the same purposes of com- deed, a little more money into the pockets of 
merce and circulation which had employed a both, and it will perhaps be somewhat diffi- 
greater quantity before. The gold and silver cult to persuade tlie greater part of them that 
ivhich wmuld go abroad would not go abroad this is not rendering them a very considerable 
for nothing, but would bring back an equal service. But if this money sinks in its valuer 
value of goods of some kind or other. Those in the quantity of labour, provisions, and 
goods, too, would not be all matters of mere home-made commodities of all difterent kinds 
luxury and expense, to be consumed by idle wdiich it is capable of purchasing, as much as 
people, wiio produce nothing in return for it rises in its quantity, the service will be little 
their consumption. As the real wealth and more than nominal and imaginary, 
revenue of idle people would not be augment- There is, peihaps, but one set of men m 
ed by this extraordinary exportation of gold the whole commonwealth to whom the bounty 
and silver, so neither would their consump- either was or could be essentially serviceable, 
tion be much augmented by it. Those goods These were the corn merchants, the exporters 
would pioliably, the greater part of them, and and importers of corn. In years of plenty, 
ceitdinly some part of them, consist in mate- the bounty necessarily occasioned a greater 
lials, tools, and provisions, for the employ- exportation than would otherwise have taken 
meiit and maintenance of industrious people, place ; and by hindering tlie plenty of the one 
who would repioduce, with a piofit, the fuU year from relieving the scarcity of another, it 
value of their consumption. A part of the occasioned in years of scarcity a greater im* 
dead stock of the society would thus be turned portation than would otherwise have been ne- 
into active stock, and would put into motion cessary. It increased the business of the corn 
a greater quantity of industry than liad been merchant in both ; and in the years of scar- 
employed before. The annual produce of city, it not only enabled him to import a great- 
their land and labour would immediately be er quantity, but to sell it for a better price, 
augmented a little, and in a few years would and consequently with a greater profit, than 
probably be augmented a great deal j tlieir j hp could otherwise have made,. if the plenty 
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of one year had not been more or less hinder- 
ed from relieving tlie scarcity of another. It 
is in this set of men, accordingly, that I have 
observed the greatest zeal for the continuance 
or renewal of the bounty. 

Our country gentlemen, when they imposed 
the high duties upon the exportation of foreign 
corn, which in times of moderate plenty a- 
^ mount to a prohibition, and when they estab- 
lished the bounty, seem to have imitated the 
conduct of our manufacturers. By the one 
institution, they secured to themselves the mo- 
nopoly of the home market, and by the other 
they endeavoured to prevent that market from 
ever lieing overstocked with their commodity. 
By both they endeav mred to raise its real value, 
in the same mannei as our manufacturers had, 
by the like institutions, raised the real value 
of many different &oitb of manufactured goods. 
They did not, perhaps, attend to the great and 
essential difference which nature has establish- 
ed between corn and almost every other soit 
of goods. When, either by the monopoly of 
the home market, or by a bounty upon expoi- 
tation, you enable our woollen or linen manu- 
facturers to sell their goods for somewhat a 
better price than they otherwise could get for 
them, you raise, not only the nominal, but the 
real price of those goods j you render them 
equivalent to a greater quantity of labour and 
subsistence j you increase not only the nomi- 
nal, but the real profit, the real wealth and 
revenue of those manufacturers ; and you en- 
able them, either to live better themselves, or 
to employ a greatei quantity of labour in those 
particular maAHifactures. You really cncoui - 
age those manufactures, and direct towards 
them a greater quantity of the industiy of the 
countiy than what would piopeily go to them 
of its own accoid. But when, by the like in- 
stitutions, vou laise the noniinal or monc) 
price of com, }OU do not laise its leai value; 
)oii do not increase the leal wealth, the ital 
revenue, either of our faimers or countiy gen- 
riemen ; you do not encoui age tJie giowtli of 
C(‘rn, because you do not enable them to main- 
tain and employ more labouieis in laising it. 
The nature of things has stamped upon corn 
a real value, which cannot be alteied by 
merely altering its money price. No bounty 
upon exportation, no monopoly of me home 
market, can laise that \alue. The fieest com- 
petition cannot lower it. TInough the wmrld 
in general, that value is equal to tlie quantity 
of labour which it can maintain, and in eveiy 
particular place it is equal to the quantity of 
labour which it can maintain in the way, 
whether liberal, moderate, or scanty, in wdiich 
labour is commonly maintained in that place. 
Woollen or linen cloth are not the regulating 
coinhaodities by which the real value of all 
commodities must be finally measured 
imd 4«rmmed; corn is. The real value of 
mmf otfier commodity is finally measured and 
^ei^n^ed by the propoi tion which its aver- ^ 
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age money price bears to the average money 
price of coi*n. The real value of corn does 
not vary with those variations in its average 
money price, which sometimes occur from one 
century to another ; it is the real value of sil- 
ver vvich varies with them. 

Bounties upon the exportation of any home- 
made commodity are liable, first, to that ge- 
neral objection wdiich may be made to all the 
difierent expedients of the mercantile system ; 
the objection of forcing some part of the in- 
dustry of the country into a channel less ad- 
I vantageous than that in which it w'ould run 
I of its own accord ; and, secondly, to the par- 
ticular objection of forcing it not only into a 
channel that is less advantageous, but into 
one that is actually disadvantageous ; the trade 
which cannot be carried on but by means of a 
bounty being necessarily a losing trade. The 
bounty upon the exportation of corn is liable 
to this further objection, that it can in no re- 
spect piomote the raising of that paiticular 
commodity of which it was meant to encour- 
age the production. When our country gen- 
tlemen, therefoie, demanded the establishment 
of the bounty, though tliey acted in imitation 
of our merchants and manufacturers, they did 
not act with that complete comprehension of 
their own interest, which commonly directs 
the conduct of those two other oiders of peo- 
ple. They loaded the public revenue with a 
very considerable expense; they imposed a 
vciy heavy tax upon the whole body of the 
people ; but they did not, in any sensible cle- 
giee, incicase the real value of theii own com- 
modity; and by lowering somewhat theieal 
value of silver, they discouraged, in some de- 
gice, the general industry of the country, and, 
instead of advancing, ictaided more or less 
the iinpiovemeiit of their own lands, which 
necessaiily dcqiend upon the general industry 
of tlie coiinti V. 

To encoui age the piocluction of any com- 
modity, a bounty upon production, one should 
imagine, would have a more direct opeiation 
than one upon exportation. It would, be 
sides, impose only one tax upon the people, 
that w’hich they must contribute in order to 
pay the bounty. Instead of raising, it would 
tend to lower the pjice of the commodity in 
the home maiket; and thereby, instead of im- 
posing a second tax upon the people, it might, 
at least in pait, repay them for w^hat they had 
contributed to the first. Bounties upon pro- 
duction, how^ever, have been very laiely gi ant- 
ed. The prejudices established by the com- 
mercial system have taught us to believe, that 
national wealth arises more immediately from 
exportation than from production. It has 
been moie favoured, accordingly, as the more 
immediate means of bringing money into the 
country. Bounties upon production, it has 
been said too, have been found by experience 
more liable to frauds than those upon expor- 
tation. How far this is true. I know nou 
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That bounties upon exportation have been 
abusedj.to many fraudulent purposes, is very 
well known. But it is not the interest of 
merchants and manufacturers, the great in- 
ventors of all these expedients, that the home 
raatket should be overstocked with their goods; 
an event which a bounty upon production 
might sometimes occasion. A bounty upon 
exportation, by enabling them to send abroad 
their ^rurplus part, and to keep up the price of 
what remains in the home market, effectually 
prevents this. Of all the expedients of the 
mercantile system, accordingly, it is the one 
of which they are the fondest. I have known 
the djtferent undertakers of some particular 
works agree privately among themselves to 
give a bounty out of their own pockets upon 
the exportation of a certain proportion of the 
goods which they dealt in. This expedient 
succeeded so well, that it more than doubled 
the price of their goods in the home market, 
notwithstanding a very considerable increase 
in the produce. The operation of the bounty 
upon corn must have been wonderfully dif^ 
ferent, if it has lowered the money price of 
that commodity. 

Something like a bounty upon production, 
however, has been granted upon some parti- 
cular occasions. The tonnage bounties given 
to the white herring and whale fisheries may, 
perhaps, be considered as somewhat of this 
nature. They tend directly, it may be sup- 
posed, to render the goods cheaper in the 
home maiket than they otherwise would be. 
Jn other respects, their effects, it must be 
acknowledged, are the same as those of boun- 
ties upon exportation. By means of them, 
a part of the capital of the country is em- 
ployed in bringing goods to market, of which 
the price does not repay the cost, together 
with the ordinary profits of stock. 

But though the tonnage bounties to those 
fisheries do not contribute to the opulence of 
the nation, it may, perhaps, be thought that 
they contribute to its defence, by augmenting 
the number of its sailors and shipping. This, 
it may be alleged, may sometimes be done 
by means of such bounties, at a much smaller 
expense than by keeping up a great standing 
navy, if I may use such an expression, in tlie 
same way as a standing aimy. 

Notwithstanding these favourable allega- 
tions, however, the following considerations 
dispose me to believe, that in granting at least 
one of these bounties, the legislature has been 
very grossly imposed upon : 

The herring-buss bounty seems too 

large. 

From the commencement of the winter fish- 
ing 1771, to the end of the winter fishing 
1781, the tonnage bounty upon the herring- 
buss fishery has been at thirty shillings the 
ton. During these eleven years, the whole 
number of barrels caught by the herring-buss 
fishery of Scotland amounted to 378,347. 


Tlie Iierrings caught and cured at sea are 
called sea-sticks. In order to render them 
what are called merchantable herrings, it is 
necessary to repack them with an additional 
quantity of salt ; and in this case, it is reck- 
oned, that three barrels of sea-sticks ai e usu- 
ally repacked into two barrels of merchantable 
herrings. The number of barrels of mer- 
chantable herrings, therefore, caught during 
these eleven years, will amount only, according 
to this account, to 252,23 1 1. During these ele- 
ven years, the tonnage bounties paid amounted 
to L 155,463 : 12s. or 8s. 2|d. upon every 
barrel of sea-sticks, and to 12s. 3jd. upon 
every barrel of merchantable hen ings. 

The salt with which these herrings are cured 
is sometimes Scotch, and sometimes foreign 
salt ; both which are delivered, free of all ex- 
cise duty, to the fish-curers. The excise duty 
upon Scotch salt is at present Is. 6*d., that 
upon foreign salt 10s. the bushel, A barrel 
of herrings is supposed to require about one 
bushel and one-fourth of a bushel foreign 
salt. ^ Two bushels arc the supposed average 
of Scotch salt. If the herrings are entered 
for exportation, no part of this duty is paid^ 
up ; if entered for home consumption, whe- 
ther the herrings were cured with foreign or 
with Scotch salt, only one shilling the barrel 
is paid up. It was the old Scotch duty upon 
a bushel of salt, the quantity which, at a low 
estimation, had been supposed necessary foi 
curing a barrel of herrings. In Scotland, fo- 
reign salt is very little used for any other pur- 
pose but the curing of fish. But from the 
5th April 1771 to the 5th April 1782, the 
quantity of foreign salt imported amounted to 
936,974 bushels, at eighty-four pounds the 
bushel ; the quantity of Scotch salt delivered 
from the works to the fish-curers, to no more 
than 168,226, at fifty-six pounds the bushel 
only. It would appear, therefore, that it is 
principally foreign salt that is used in the fish- 
eries. Upon every barrel of herrings exported, 
there is, besides, a bounty of 2s. 8d. and more 
than two-thirds of the buss-caught hei rings 
are exported. Put all these things together, 
and you will find that, during these eleven 
years, every barrel of buss-caught herrings, 
cured with Scotch salt, when exported, has 
cost government 17s. ll|d. ; and, when en- 
tered for home consumption, 14s. 3jd. ; and 
that every barrel cured with foreign salt, wdien 
exported, has cost government L. 1 i 7 : d^d. ; 
and, when entered for home consumption, 
L. 1 ; 3 : 9 Jd. The price of a barrel of good 
merchantable her-rings runs from seventeen 
and eighteen to four and five-and-twenty shil 
lings ; about a guinea at an average. * 

Secondlyt The bounty to the white-bemirg 
fishery is a tonnage bounty, anu is proper 
tioned to the burden of the ship, not to her dili • 
gunce or success in the fishery ; and it has, 1 

* See the accounts at the end of this Boors 
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atti afraid, been too coirimoii for the vessels to 
fit out for the sole purpose of catching, not 
the fish, but the bounty. In the year 1 759, 
when the bounty was at fifty shillings the ton, 
the whole buss fishery of Scotland brought 
in only four barrels of sea-sticks. In that 
year, each barrel of sea-sticks cost govern- 
ment, in bounties alone, L. 113 : 15s.; each 
barrel of merchantable herrings L.159: 7 : 6. 

Thirdlifi The mode of fishing, for wdiich 
this tonnage bounty in tlie white herring fish- 
ery has been given (by busses or decked ves- 
sels from twenty to eighty tons burden), seems 
not so well adapted to the situation of Scot- 
land, as to that of Holland, fiom the practice 
of which country it appears to have been bor. 
rowed. Holland lies at a great distance from 
the seas to which herrings are known prin- 
cipally to resort, and can, therefore, carry on 
that fishery only in decked vessels, which can 
carry water and provisions sufficient for a 
voyage to a distant sea; but the Hebrides, or 
Western Islands, the islands of Shetland, and 
the northern and north-western coasts of Scot- 
land, the countries in whose neighbourhood 
the herring fishery is principally carried on. 
are everywhere intersected by arms of the sea, 
which run up a considerable way into the 
land, and which, in the language of the coun- 
try, are called sea-lochs. It is to these sea- 
lochs that the herrings principally resort dur- 
ing the aeas^jns in which they visit those seas ; I 
for the visits of this, and, I am assured, of 
many other sorts of fish, are not auite regular 
and constant. A boat-fishery, therefore, seems 
to 1)0 the mode of fishing best adapted to the 
peculiar situation of Scotland, the fishets car- 
rying the herrings on shore as fast as theyaie 
taken, to be either cuied or consumed ftesh. 
But the great encouragement which a bounty 
of 30s. the ton gitics to the buss-tislieiy, is 
necessarily a discouiagcment to the boat-fish- 
ery, which, having no sin-h bounty, cannot 
bring its cuied fish to rnaiket upon the same 
terms as the buss-fishery. The boat-fishery, 
accordingly, whicli, before the establishment 
of the buss -bounty, was very considerable, and 
is said to have employed a number of seamen, 
not inferior to what the buss-fishery employs 
at present, is now gone almost entirely to 
decay. Of the former extent, however, of this 
now ruined and abandoned fishery, I must 
acknowledge that I cannot pretend to speak 
v\ itii much precision. As no bounty was paid 
upon the outfit of the boat-fishery, no account 
was taken of it by the officers of the customs 
or salt duties. 

Fourthly, In many parts of Scotland, dur- 
ing certain seasons c f the year, herrings make 
no inconsiderable part of the food of the com- 
mon people. A bounty which tended to low'er 
their price in filie home market, miglit contri- 
bute a good deal to the relief of a great num- 
ber of our fellow-subjects, whose circumstances 
are Irf no mean^ alfiuent. But the herring- 


buss bounty contributes to no such good pur. 
pose. It has ruined the boat fishery, whicn is 
by far the best adapted for the supply of the 
home market; and the additional bounty oi 
2s. 8d. the barrel upon exportation, carries 
the greater part, more than two-thirds, of the 
produce of the buss-fishery abroad. Between 
thirty and forty years ago, befoi e the establish- 
ment of the buss-bounty, 16s. the barrel, X 
have been assured, was the common price of 
white herrings. Between ten and fifteen -jears 
ago, before the boat-fishery was entirely ruin- 
ed, the price was said to have run fiom seven- 
teen to twenty shillings the barrel. For these 
last five years, it has, at an average, been at 
twenty-five shillings the barrel. This high 
price, however, may have been owing to the 
real scarcity of the herrings upon the coast of 
Scotland. I must observe, too, that the cask 
or bairel, which is usually sold with the her- 
rings, and of which the price is included in 
all the foregoing prices, has, since the com- 
mencement of the American war, risen to 
about double its former price, or from about 
3s. to about 6s. I must likewise obseive, 
that the accounts I have received of the prices 
of former times, have been by no means quite 
unifoim and consistent, and an old man of 
great accuracy and experience has assured me, 
that, more than fifty years ago, a guinea was 
i the usual price of a barrel of good merchant- 
able herrings; and this, I imagine, may still 
be looked upon as the average price. All ac- 
counts, however, I think, agree that the price 
has not been lowered in the homo market in 
consequence of the buss -bounty. 

When the undertakers of fisheries, after 
such liberal bounties have been bestowed upon 
them, continue to soli their commodity at the 
same, or even at a higher price than they were 
accustomed to do before, it might be expected 
that their profits should be very gieat; and it 
is not improbable that those of so ne indivi 
duals may have been so. In general, how 
ever, I have every reason to believe they have 
been quite otherwise. The usual effect of 
such bounties is, to encourage rash under, 
takers to adventure m a business which they 
do not understand; and what they lo.^e by 
their own negligence and ignorance, more 
than compensates all that they ran gain by 
the utmost liberality of government. In 1750, 
by the same act which first gave the bounty 
of SOs. the ton for the encouragement of the 
white herring fisheiy (the 23d Geo. II. chap. 
24), a joint stock company was erected, with 
a capital of L. 500,000, to which the subscrib- 
ers (over and above all other encouragements, 
the tonnage bounty just now mentioned, the 
exportation bounty of 2s. 8d. the barrel, the 
delivery of both British and foreign sah duty 
free) were, during the space of fourteen years, 
for every hunilred pounds which they sub- 
scribed and paid into the stock of the society, 
entitled to three pounds a-year, to be paid by 
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the receiver-general of the customs in equal 
naif-yearly payments. Besides this great com- 
pany, the residence of whose governor and 
directors was to be in London, it was declared 
lawful to erect different fishing chambers in 
all the different out-ports of the kingdom, 
provided a sum not less than L. 10,000 was 
subscribed into the capital of each, to be ma- 
naged at its own risk, and for Its own profit 
and loss. The same annuity, and the same 
encouragements of all kinds, were given to 
the trade of those inferior chambers as to that 
of the great company. The subscription of 
the gre^it company was soon filled up, and se- 
veral different fishing chambers were erected 
in the different out-ports of the kingdom. In 
spite of all these encouragements, almost all 
those different companies, both great and 
small, lost either the whole or the greater 
part of their capitals; scarce a vestige now 
remains of any of them, and the white-herring 
fishery is now entirely, or almost entirely, car- 
ried on by private adventurers. 

If any particular manufacture was neces- 
sary, indeed, for the defence of the society, it 
might not always be prudent to depend upon 
our neighbours for the supply; and if such 
manufacture could not otherwise be supported 
at home, it might not be unreasonable that all 
the other branches of industry should be taxed 
in order to support it. The bounties upon 
the exportation of British made sail-cloth, and 
British made gunpowder, may, perhaps, both 
be \ indicated upon this principle. 

But though it can very seldom be reason- 
able to tax the industry of the great body of 
the people, in order to support that of some 
particular class of manufacturers ; yet, in the 
vvantonness of great prosperity, when the pub- 
lic enjoys a greater revenue than it knows 
well what to do with, to give such bounties 
to favourite manufactures, may, perhaps, be 
as natural as to incur any other idle expense, j 
In public, as well as in private expenses, great: 
wealth, may, perhaps, frequently be admitted 
as an apology for great folly. But there must 
surely be something more than ordinary ab- 
surdity in continuing such profusion in times 
of general difficulty and distress. 

What is called a bounty, is sometimes no 
more than a drawback, and, consequently, is 
not liable to the same objections as what is 
properly a bounty. The bounty, for iXainple, 
upon refined sugar exported, maybe consi* 
dered as a drawback of the duties upon the 
brown and Muscovado sugars, from nliich it 
is made ; the bounty upon wrought silk ex- 
ported, a drawback of the duties upon raw and 
thronn silk imported; the bounty upon gun- 
powder exported, a drawback of the duties 
upon brimstone and saltpetre imported. In 
the language of the customs, those allowances 
only are called drawbacks which are given 
upon goods exported in the same foim in which 
they are imported Wlien that form ha» been 
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so altered by manufacture of any kind as to 
come under a new denomination, they are 
called bounties. 

Premiums given by the public to artists 
and manufacturers, who excel in their parti 
cular occupations, are not liable to the same 
objections as bounties. By encouraging ex- 
traordinary dexterity and ingenuity, they serve 
to keep up the emulation of the workmen ac- 
tually employed in those respective occupa- 
tions, and are not considerable enough to 
turn towards any one of them a greater share 
of the capital of the country than what would 
go to it of its own accord. Their tendency 
is not to oveituin ilic natural balance of em- 
ployments, but to render the work which is 
done in each as perfect and complete as pos- 
sible. Tne expense of premiums, besides, is 
very trifling, that of bounties very great. The 
bounty upon corn alone has sometimes cost 
the public, in one year, more than L. 300,000. 

Bounties are sometimes called premiums, 
as drawbacks arc sometimes called bounties. 
But we must, in all cases, attend to the na- 
ture of the thing, without paying any regard 
to the word. Note 31, 


Digression concerning the Com Trade ayid 
Corn Laws. 

I cannot conclude this cliapter concerning 
bounties, without observing, that the piaises 
which have been bestowed upon the law which 
establishes the bounty upon the exportation of 
corn, and upon that system of regulations 
which is connected with it, are altogether un- 
merited. A particular examination of the na 
ture of the corn trade, and of the principal 
British laws which relate to it, will sufficiently 
demonstrate the truth of this assertion. The 
great importance of this subject must justify 
the length of the digression. 

The trade of the corn merchant is composed 
of four different branches, which, though they 
may sometimes be all carried on by the same 
person, are, in their own nature, four sepa- 
rate and distinct trades. These are, first, the 
trade of the inland dealer ; secondly, that of 
the merchant-importer for home consumption ; 
thirdly, that of the merchant-exporter of home 
produce for foreign consumption ; and, fourth 
ly, that of the mei chant-cari ier, or of the im- 
porter of coin, in order to export it again. 

I, The interest of the inland dealer, and 
that of the great body of the people, how op - 
posite soever they may at first appear, are, 
even in yeais of the greatest scarcity, exactly 
the same. It is his interest to raise tlie price 
of his corn as high as the real scarcity of the 
season requires, and it can never be his inte- 
rest to raise it higher. By raising the price, 
he discouiages the consumption, and puts 
eveiy body more or less, but particularly the 
mfericr ranks of people, upon thrift and good 
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maMgfenaent If, by imising it too high, be 
di&KsoWrages the consumption so that the 
supply of the season is likely to go beyond the 
consumption of the season, and to last for some 
time after the next crop begins to come in, he 
runs the hazard, not only of losing a consi- 
derable pai t of his corn by natural causes, but 
of being obliged to sell what remains of it 
for mucli less than -what he might have had 
for it several months before. If, by liot rais- 
ing the price high enough, he discourages 
the consumption so little, that the supply ofj 
the season is likely to fall short of the con- 
sumption of the season, he not only loses a 
part of the profit which he might otherwise 
have made, but he exposes the people to suf- 
fer before the end of the season, instead of 
hardships of a dearth, the dreadful horrors 
of a famine. It is the interest of the people 
that their daily, weekly, and monthly con- 
sumption should be propoitioned as exactly 
as possible to the supply of the season. The 
interest of the inland corn dealer is the same. 
By suppl>ing them, as nearly as he can judge, 
in this pioportion, he is likely to sell all his 
orn for the highest price, and w'ith the great- 
est profit ; and his know ledge of the state of 
the crop, and of his daily, weekly, and monthly 
sales, enables him to judge, with more or less 
accuracy, how far they really are supplied in 
this manner. Without intending the interest 
of the people, he is necessarily led, by a re- 
gard to his own interest, to treat them, even 
in years of scarcity, pretty much in the same 
manner as the prudent master of a vessel is 
lometimcs obligeil to treat Hs crew. When 
he foresees that provisions lire likely to run 
short, he puts them upon diort allowance. 
Hiough from excess of ^fition he should 
sometimes do this witliout any real necessity, 
yet all the inconveniencies which his crew can 
thereby sulFer are inconsidei.ible, in conipari 
son of the danger, misery, and ruin, to which 
they might sometimes be exposed by a less 
provident conduct. Though, from excess of 
avarice, in the same manner, the inland corn 
morclnnt should sometimes raise the price of 
his corn somew hat higher than the scarcity of 
the season requires, yet all the inconveniencies 
which the people can suffer from this conduct, 
which efiectually secures them from a famine 
in the end of the season, are inconsiderable, 
in comparison of wdrat they might have been 
exposed to by a more liberal w'ay of dealing 
in the beginning of it The corn merchant 
himself is likely to suffer the most Iry this ex- 
cess of avarice ; not only from the indigna- 
tion which it generally excites against him, 
but, though he should escape the effects of 
this indignation, from the quantity of corn 
which it necessarily leaves upon his hands in 
tfetf end of the season, and which, if tlte next 
i«« 0 n happens to prove favourable, he must 
tell for » much lower price than he 
p>itef wif e have had# 
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Were it possible, indeed, for one great com- 
pany of merchants to possess themselves of 
the whole crop of an extensive country, h 
might perhaps be their interest to deal with 
it, as the Dutch are said to do wn'th the spi- 
ceries of the Moluccas, to destroy or throw 
away a considerable part of it, in order to 
keep up the price of the rest. But it is scarce 
possible, even by the violence of law', to esta- 
blish such an extensive monopoly wdth regard 
to corn ; and wherever the law leaves the trade 
free, it is of all commodities the least liable to 
be engrossed or monopolized by the force of 
a few large capitals, which buy up the greater 
part of it. Not only its value far exceeds what 
the capitals of a few private men are capable 
of purchasing 5 but, supposing they were ca- 
pable of purchasing it, the manner in which 
it is produced renders this purchase altoge- 
ther impracticable. As, in every civilized 
country, it is the commodity of which the an- 
nual consumption is the greatest ; so a greater 
quantity of industry is annually employed in 
producing corn than in producing any other 
commodity. When it first comes from the 
ground, too, it is necessarily divided among a 
greater mmibcr of owners than any other com- 
modity ; and these owner s can never be col- 
lected into one place, like a number of inde- 
pendent manufacturers, but are necessarily 
scattered through all the different corners of 
the country. These first owners either im- 
mediately supply the consumers in their own 
neighbourhood, or they supply other inland 
dealers, who supply those consumers. The 
inland dealers in corn, therefore, intliiding 
botlr the farmer and the baker, are necessai ily 
more numerous than the dealers in any other 
commodity ; and their dispersed situation ren 
ders it altogether impossible for them to enter 
into any general combination. If, in a year 
of scarcity, therefore, any of them should find 
that he had a good deal more corn upon hand 
than, at the current price, he could hope to 
dispose of before the end of the season, he 
would never think of keeping up this price to 
his ow n loss, and to the sole benefit of his 
rivals and competitors, but w'o^Id immedi- 
ately lower it, in order to get rid of his com 
before the new crop began to come in. The 
same motives, the same interests,, which w'ould 
thus regulate the conduct of any one dealer, 
would legulate that of every other, and ob- 
lige them all in general to sell their corn at 
the price which, according to the best of their 
judgment, was most suitable to the scarcity or 
plenty of the season. 

Wiioevcr examines, with attention, the his- 
tory of the dearths and famines which have 
afflicted any part of Europe during either the 
course of the present or that of the two pre 
ceding centuries, of several of which we have 
pietty exact accounts, will find, I belieVe, that 
a dearth never has arisen from any combina- 
tion among the inland dealers in com» not 
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from any otlier cause but a real scarcity, oc- 
casioned sometimes, perhaps, and in some par- 
ticular places, by the waste of war, but in by 
far tlie greatest number of cases by the fault 
of the seasons t and that a famine has never 
arisen from any other cause but the violence 
of government attempting, by improper means, 
to remedy the inconveniencies of a dearth. 


In years of scarcity, the inferior ranks oi 
people impute their distress to the avarice ol 
the corn merchant, wlio becomes the object of 
their hatred and indignation. Instead of mak- 
ing profit upon such occasions, therefore, he 
is often in danger of being utterly ruined, 
and of having his magazines plundered and 
destroyed by their violence. It is in years of 


In an extensive corn country, between all scarcity, however, when prices are high, that 
the different parts of which there is a free the corn merchant expects to make his principal 
commerce and communication, the scarcity profit. He is generally in contract with some 
occasioned by the most unfavourable seasons faimers to furnish him, for a certain number 
can never be so great as to produce a famine ; of years, with a certain quantity of corn, at a 
and the scantiest crop, if managed with fni- | certain price. This contract price is settled 
gality and economy, will maintain, through according to what is supposed to be the mo- 
fhe year, the same number of people that are derate and reasonable, that is, the oi dinary or 
commonly fed in a more affluent manner by average price, which, before the late years of 
one of moderate plenty. The seasons most scarcity, M^as commonly about 528®. for the 
unfavourable to the crop are those of exces- (juarter of w'heat, and for that of other giaiii 
sive drought or excessive rain. But as corn j in proportion. In years of scarcity, thereforr*, 
grows equally upon high and lo%v lands, upon the com mci chant buys a great part of his com 
grounds that are disposed to be too wet, and i for the ordinary piice, and sells it for a much 
upon those that are disposed to be too dry, higher. That this extraordinary profit, how- 


either the drought or the rain, which is hurt- 
ful to one part of the country, is favourable 
to another ; and though, both in the wet and 
in the dry season, the crop is a good deal less 
than in one more properly tempered ; yet, in 
both, what is lost in one part of the country 
is in some measure compensated by nhat is 
gained in the other. In rice countries, where 
the crop not only requiies a very moist soil, 
but where, in a certain period of its growing, 
it must be laid under water, the effects of a 
drought are much more dismal. Even in such 
countries, however, the drought is, perhaps, 
scarce ever so universal as necessarily to occa- 
sion a famine, if the government wmuld allow 
a free trade. The drought in Bengal, a few 
years ago, might probably have occasioned a 
very great dearth. Some improper regulations, 
some injudicious restraints, imposed by the 
servants of the East India Company upon the 
rice trade, contributed, perhaps, to turn that 
dearth into a famine. 

When the government, in order to remedy 
the inconveniencies of a dearth, orders all the 
dealers to sell their com at what it supposes a 
reasonable price, it either hinders them from 
bringing it to market, which may sometimes 
produce a famine even in the beginning of the 
season ; or, if they bring it thither, it enables 
the people, and thereby encourages them to 
consume it so fast as must necessarily pioduce 
a famine before tlie end of the season. The 
unlimited, unrestrained freedom of the corn 
trade, as it is the only effectual preventive of 
the miseiies of a famine, so it is the best pal- 
liative of the inconveniencies of a dearth ; for 
the inconveniencies of a real scarcity cannot 
be remedied ; they can only be palliated. No 
trade deserves more the full protection of the 
law, and no trade requires it so much ; be- 
cause no trade is so much exposed to populai 
odium. 


ever, is no more tlian sufficient to put his 
trade upon a fair level with other trades, and 
to compensate the many losses which he sus- 
tains upon other occasions, both from the pe- 
rishable nature of the commodity itself, and 
from the frequent and unforeseen fluctuations 
of its price, seems evident enough, from this 
single circumstance, that great fortunes are as 
seldom made in this as in any other trade. “ 
Tlie popular odium, however, which attends 
it in years of scarcity, the only years in w^hich 
it can be veryw^fitable, renders people of cha- 
racter and foiT^e averse to enter into it. It 
is abandoned to 'jin inferior set of dealers; 
and millers, bakers, meal-men, and meal-fac- 
tors, together with a number of wretched huck- 
sters, are almost the only middle people that, 
in the home market, come between the grower 
and the consumer. . 

The ancient policy of Europe, instead of 
discountenancing this popular odium against 
a trade so beneficlkl to the public, seems, on 
the contrary, to have authorised and encou- 
raged it. 

By the 5th and 6th of Edward VI. cap. 14, 
it was enacted, that whoever should buy any 
corn or giain, wdth intent to sell it again, 
should be reputed an unlaw'ful engrosser, and 
should, for the fiist fault, siifier two months 
imprisonment, and forfeit the value of th<F 
corn ; for the second, suffer six months impri- 
sonment, and forfeit double the value ; and, 
for the tliii d, be set in the pillory, suffer im- 
prisonment during the king’s pleasure, and 
forfeit ail his goods and chattels. The ancient 
policy of most other parts of Europe was no 
better than tliat of England. 

Our ancestois seem to have imagined, that 
the people w'ould buy their corn cheaper of 
the fanner than of the corn merchant, who, 
they w'ere afraid, w'ould require, over and 
above the price which he paid to the fanner. 
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tn exorbitant profit to himself. Ihey endea- 
voured, therefore, to annihilate his trade alto- 
gether. They even ondeavoured to hinder, as 
much as possible, any middle man of any 
kind from coming in between the grower and 
the consumer ; and this was the .meaning of 
the many restraints which they imposed upon 
the trade of those whom they called kidders, 
or carriers of corn ; a trade which nobody was 
allowed to exercise without a licence, ascertain- 
ing his qualifications as a man of probity and 
fair dealing. The authority of three justices of 
the peace was, by the statute of Edward Vl. 
necessary in order to grant this licence. But 
even this restraint was afterwards thought in- 
sulfRcient, and, by a statute of Elizabeth, the 
privilege of granting it was confined to the 
quarter-sessions. 

Tlie ancient policy of Europe endeavoured, 
in this manner, to regulate agriculture, the 
great trade of the country, by maxims quite 
different from those which it established with 
regard to manufactures, the great trade of the 
tow'ns. By leaving a farmer no other custom- 
ers but either the consumers or their imme- 
diate factors, the kidders and carriers of corn, 
it endeavoured to force him to exercise the 
trade, not only of a farmer, but of a coi n mer- 
chant, or corn retailer. On the contrary, it, 
in many cases, prohibited the manufacturer 
from exercising the trade of a shopkeeper, or 
from selling his own goods by retail. It 
meant, by tlie one law, to promote the gene- 
ral interest of the country, or to render corn | 
cheap, without, perhaps, its being well under- 
stood how this was to be done. By the otlier, 
It meant to promote tliat of a particular order 
pf men, tlie shopkeepers, who would be so 
much undersold by the manufacturer, it was 
supposed, that their trade w'ould be ruined, 
if he was allowed to retail at all. 

The manufacturer, however, though he had 
been allowed to keep a shop, and to sell his 
own goods by retail, could not have undersold 
the common shopkeeper. Whatever part of 
his capital he might have placed in Ins shop, 
ne must have w ithdrawn it from his manufac- 
ture. In order to carry on Iiis business on a 
level witli that of other people, as he must 
have had the profit of a inanufaciurer on the 
one part, so he must have had that of a shop- 
keeper upon the other. Let us suppose, for 
example, tJiat in the particular town where he 
lived, ten per cent, was the ordinary profit 
both of manufacturing and sliopkeeping stock ; 
he must in this case have charged upon every 
piece of his own goods, which he sold in his 
shop, a profit of twenty per cent. When he 
carried them xrom his w'orkhouse to his shop, 
he must have valued them at the price for 
which he could have sold them to a dealer or 
shopkeeper, who would have bought them by 
wholesale. If he valued them low'er, he lost 
ja part of the profit of his manufacturing ca- 
WThen, again, he sold them from hb| 
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shop, unless he got the same price at which a 
shopkeeper would have sold them, he lost a 
part of the profit of his shopkeeping capital. 
Though he might appear, therefore, to make 
a double profit upon the same piece of goods, 
yet, as these goods made successively a part 
of two distinct capitals, he made but a single 
profit upon the whole capital employed about 
them ; and if he made less than his profit, he 
%vas a loser, and did not employ his whole ca- 
pital with the same advantage as the greater 
part of his neighbours. 

What the manufacturer was prohibited to 
do, the farmer w'as in some measure enjoined 
to do ; to divide his capital between two dif- 
ferent employments ; to keep one part of it 
in his granaries and stack-yard, for supplying 
the occasional demands of the market, and to 
employ the other in the cultivation of his 
land. But as he could not afford to employ 
the latter for less than the ordinary profits of 
farming stock, so he could as little afford to 
employ the former for less than the ordinary 
profits of mercantile stock. Whether the stock 
which really carried on the business of a corn 
merchant belonged to the person who was 
called a farmer, or to the person who was call- 
ed a corn merchant, an equal profit was in 
both cases lequisite, in order to indemnify its 
ow'ner for employing it in this manner, in 
order to put his business on a level wfith other 
trades, and in oi der to hinder him from hav- 
ing an interest to change it as soon as possi- 
ble for some other. The farmer, therefore, 
who was thus forced to exercise the trade of 
a corn merchant, could not afford to sell his 
corn cheaper than any other corn merchant 
would have been obliged to do in the case of 
a free competition. 

The dealer who can employ his whole stock 
in one single branch of business, has an ad- 
vantage of the same kind wfith the woikman 
who can employ his whole labour in one single 
operation. As the latter acquires a dexterity 
which enables him, with the same two hands, 
to perform a much greater quantity of woi k, 
so the former acquires so easy and leady a 
method of transacting his business, of buying 
and disposing of his goods, that wfith the same 
capital he can transact a much greater quan- 
tity of business. As the one can common] y 
afibrd his work a good deal cheaper, so the 
other can commonly afibrd his goods some- 
Avhat cheaper, than if his stock and attention 
were both employed about a greater variety oi 
objects. The greater part of manufacturers 
could not afibrd to retail their own goods so 
cheap as a \igilant and active shopkeeper, 
whoso sole business it was to buy them by 
wholesale and to retail them again. The 
greater part vf farmers could still less afibrd 
to retail their own corn, to supply the inha- 
bitanti^ of a town, at perhaps four or five mifes 
distance from the greater pan of them, so 
cheap as a vigilant and active corn merchant 
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wliOse sole business it was to purchase corn bjf 
wholesale, to < ollect it into a great magazine, 
and to retail it again. 

The law which prohibited the manufacturer 
from exercising the trade of a shopkeeper, en- 
deavoured to force this division in the employ- 
ment of stock to go on faster than it might 
otherwise have done. The law which obliged 
the farmer to exercise the trade of a corn 
mercliant, endeavoured to hinder it from go- 
ing on so fast. Both laws were evident vio- 
lations of natural liberty, and therefore un- 
just; and they were both, too, as impolitic as 
they were unjust. It is the interest of every 
society, that things of this kind should never 
either be forced or obstructed. The man who 
employs either his labour or his stock in a 
greater variety of ways than his situation ren- 
ders necessary, can never hurt his neighbour 
by underselling him. He may hurt himself, 
and he generally does so. Jack-of-all-trades 
will never be rich, says tlie proverb. But the 
law ought always to trust people -with the care 
of their own interest, as in their local situa- 
tions they must generally be able to judge bet- 
ter of it than the legislature can do. The law, 
however, which obliged the farmer to exercise 
the trade of a corn mei chant was by far the 
most pernicious of the two. 

It obstructed not only that division in the 
employment of stock which is so advantageous 
to every society, but it obstructed likewise the 
improvement and cultivation of the land. By 
obliging the farmer to carry on two trades in- 
stead of one, it forced him to divide his capi- 
tal into two parts, of which one only could be 
employed in cultivation. But if he had been 
at liberty to sell his whole crop to a corn mer- 
chant as fast as he could thresh it out, his 
whole capital might have returned immedi- 
ately to the land, and have been employed in 
buying more cattle, and hiring more servants, 
in order to improve and cultivate it better. 
Bat by being obliged to sell his corn by re- 
tail, he was obliged to keep a great part of 
his capital in his granaries and stack-yard 
through the year, and could not therefore cul- 
tivate so well as with the same capital he might 
otherwise have done. This law, therefoie, 
necessarily obstructed the improvement of the 
land, and, instead of tending to render corn 
cheaper, must have tended to render it scarcer, 
and therefore dearer, than it would otherwise 
have been. 

After the business of the farmer, that of the 
corn merchant is in reality the trade which, if 
properly protected and encouraged, would 
contribute the most to the raising of corn. It 
would support the trade of the farmer, in the 
same manner as the trade of the wholesale 
dealer supports that of the manufacture!*. 

The w^holesalo dealer, by affording already 
market to the manufacturer, by taking his goods 
off his hand as fast as he can make them, and 
by sometimes even advancing their price to him 
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before he has made them, enables him to keep 
his whole capital, and sometimes even more 
than his whole capital, constantly employed in 
manufacturing, and consequently to manufac- 
ture a mu< h greater quantity of goods than 
if he was obliged to dispose of them himself 
to the immediate consumers, or even to the 
retailers. As the capital of the wholesale 
merchant, too, is generally sufficient to replace 
that of many manufacturers, this intercourse 
between him and them interests the owner of 
a large capital to support the owners of a great 
number of small ones, and to assist them in 
those losses and misfortunes which might o- 
therwise prove ruinous to them. 

An intercourse of the same kind univer- 
sally established between the farmers and the 
corn merchants, would be attended with effects 
equally beneficial to the farmers. They would 
be enabled to keep their whole capitals, and 
even more than their whole capitals constantly 
employed in cultivation. In case of any of 
those accidents to which no trade is more li- 
able than tlieirs, they would find in their or- 
dinary customer, the wealthy corn merchant, 
a person who had both an interest to support 
them, and the ability to do it ; and they would 
not, as at present, be entirely dependent upon 
the forbearance of their landlord, or the mercy 
of his steward. Were it possible, as perhaps 
it is not, to establish this intercourse univer- 
sally, and all at once ; were it possible to turn 
all at once the whole farming stock of the 
kingdom to its proper business, the cultivation 
of land, withdrawing it from every other em- 
ployment into which any part of it may be at 
present diverted ; and were it possible, in or- 
der to support and assist, upon occasion, the 
operations of this great stock, to provide all 
at once another stock almost equally great; it 
is not, perhaps, very easy to imagine how great, 
how extensive, and how sudden, would be the 
improvement which this change of circum- 
stances would alone produce upoxi the whole 
face of the country. 

The statute of Edward VI. therefore, by 
prohibiting as much as possible any middle 
man from coming in between the grower and 
the consumer, endeavoured to annihilate a 
trade, of which the free exercise is not only 
tlie best palliative of the inconveniencies of a 
dearth, but the best preventive of that cala% 
mity ; after the trade of the farmer, no trade 
contributing so much to the growing of corn 
as that of the corn merchant. 

The rigour of this law was afterwards sof- 
tened by several subsequent statutes, which 
successively permitted the engrossing of corn 
when the price of wheat should not exceed 
20s. and 24s. S2s. and 40s. the quarter. At 
last, by the 15th of Charles II. c. 7, tlie en- 
grossing or buying of corn, in order to sell it 
again, as long as the price of wheat did not 
exceed 48s. the quarter, and that of other 
grain in proportion, was declared lawful to all 
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{:»qrsott;s ttot being fofcsstallers, that is, not sell- 
ing again in the same market within three 
months* All the freedom ^^hich the trade of 
the inland corn dealer has ever yet enjoyed 
was bestowed upon it by this statute. Tfie 
Statute of the twelfth of the present king, 
which repeals almost all the other ancient 
laws against engrossers and forestallers, does 
not repeal the restrictions of this particulai 
statute, winch therefore still continue in force. 

This statute, however, authorises in some 
measure two very absurd popular prejudices. 

Firsti It supposes, that when the price of 
wheat has risen so high as 48s. the quarter, 
and that of otlier grain in proportion, corn is 
likely to be so engrossed as to hurt the people. 
But, from what has been already said, it seems 
evident enough, that corn can at no price be 
so engrossed by tlie inland dealers as to hurt 
the people; and 48s. the quarter, besides, 
though it may be considered as a very high 
price, yet, in years of scarcity, it is a price 
which frequently takes place immediately af- 
ter Iraivest, when scarce any part of the new 
crop can be sold olf, and when it is impossible! 
e\en for ignorance to suppose that any part of i 
it can be so engrossed as to hurt the people. 

Secondli /9 It supposes that there is a certain 
price at which corn is likely to be forestalled, 
that is, bought up in order to be sold again 
soon after in the same market, so as to hurt 
the people. But if a merchant ever buys up 
corn, either going to a particular market, or 
m a particular market, in order to sell it 
again soon after in tlie same market, it 
must be because he judges that the market 
cannot be so liberally supplied through the 
whole season as upon that particular occa- 
sion, and that the price, theiefore, must soon 
rise. If he judges wrong in this, and if the 
price does not rise, he not only loses the whole 
profit of the stock wliich he employs in this 
in«inner, but a part of the stock itself, by the 
expense and loss which necessarily attend the 
storing and keeping of corn. lie Iiuits him- 
self, therefore, much more essentially than he 
can hurt even the paiticular people whom he 
may hinder from supplying tiiemselves upon 
that particular market day, because they may 
afterwards supply themselves just as cheap up- 
on any other market day. If he judges right, 
instead of hurting the great body of the peo- 
ple, he renders them a most important ser- 
vice. By making them feel the inconveni- 
encies of a dearth somewhat earlier than they 
otherwise might do, he prevents their feeling 
them afterwads so severely as they certainly 
would do, if tlie cheapness of price encour- 
aged them to consume faster than suited the 
real scarcity of the season. When the scarcity 
is real, the best thing that can be done for the 
people Is, to divide the inconvenience of it as 
dually as possible, through all the different 
rdonliis and weeks and days of the year. The 
of tbo corn merchant makes him study 


to do this as exactly as he can ; and as nc 
other person can have either the same inte- 
rest, or the same knowledge, or the same abi- 
lities, to do it so exactly as he, this most im- 
portant operation of commerce ought to be 
trusted enliiclj to him; or, in other words, 
the corn trade, so fai at least as concerns the 
supply of the home market, ought to be left 
perfectly free. 

The popular fear of engrossing and fore- 
stalling may be compared to the popular ter- 
rors and suspicions of witchcraft. The urn 
fortunate wretches accused of this latter crime 
were not more innocent of the misfortunes 
imputed to them, than those who have been ac- 
cused of the former. The law which put au end 
to all prosecutions against witchcraft, w'hich put 
it out of any man’s power to gratify his own 
malice by accusing his neighbour of that ima- 
ginary crime, seems effectually to have put 
an end to those fears and suspicions, by tak- 
ing away the great cause w^hich encouraged 
and supported them. The law which would 
lestore entire freedom to the inland trade of 
corn, w'ould probably prove as effectual to put 
an end to the popular fears of engrossing and 
forestalling. 

The 15th of Charles II. c. 7, however, with 
all its imperfections, has, perhaps, contributed 
more, both to the plentiful supply of the home 
market, and to the increase of tillage, than 
any other law in the statute book. It is from 
this law that the inland corn trade has de- 
rived all the liberty and protection which it 
has ever yet enjoyed ; and both the supply of 
the home market and the interest of tillage 
are much more effectually promoted by the 
inland, than eitlier by the importation or ex- 
poitation trade. 

The propoi tion of the aveiage quantity of 
all sorts of grain imported into Great Britain 
to that of all soits of grain consumed, it has 
been computed by the author of the Tiacts 
upon the Corn Tiade, does not exceed that of 
one to five hundred and seventy. For sup- 
plying the home market, therefore, the im- 
portance of the inland trade must be to that 
of the importation trade as five hundred and 
j seventy to one. 

The average quantity of all sorts of grain 
exported from Great Britain does not, accord- 
ing to the same author, exceed the one-and- 
thirtieth part of the annual produce. For the 
encouragement of tillage, therefore, by pro- 
viding a market for the home produce, the 
importance of the inland tiade must be to that 
of the exportation trade as thirty to one. 

I have no great faith in political arithme- 
tic, and I mean not to warrant the exactness of 
either of these computations. I mention them 
only in order to show of how much less conse- 
quence, in the opinion of the most judicioui 
and experienced persons, the foreign trade of 
corn is than the home trade. The great cheap- 
ness of corn in the years immediately preced 




CHAP. V 

ing llie establishment of the bounty may, per- 
haps with reason, be ascribed in some measuie 
to the operation of this statute of Charles II. 
which had been enacted about five-and-twenty 
years before, and which had, therefore, full 
rime to produce its effect. 

A very few vrords will sufficiently explain 
all that I have to say concerning the other 
three branches of the corn trade. 

II. The trade of the merchant-importer of 
foreign corn for home consumption, evidently 
contributes to the immediate supply of the 
home market, and must so far be immediately 
beneficial to the great body of the people. It 
tends, indeed, to lower somewhat the aveiage 
money price of corn, but not to diminish its 
real value, or the quantity of labour which it 
is capable of maintaining. If importation was 
at all times free, our farmers and country gen- 
tlemen would probably, one year with another, 
get less money for their corn than they do at 
present, when importation is at most times in 
effect prohibited ; but the money which they 
got would be of more value, would buy more 
goods of all other kinds, and would employ 
more labour. Their real wealth, tlieir real re- 
venue, therefore, would be the same as at pre- 
sent, though it might be expressed by a smaller 
quantity of silver, and they would neither be 
disabled nor discouraged from cultivating corn 
as much as they do at present. On the contrary, 
as the rise in the real value of silver, in con- 
sequence of lowering the money price of corn, 
lowers somewhat the money price of all other 
commodities, it gives the industry of the coun- 
try where it takes place some advantage in all 
foreign markets, and thereby tends to encou- 
rage and increase that industry. But the ex- 
tent of the home market for corn must be in 
proportion to the general industry of the coun- 
try where it grows, or to the number of those 
who produce something else, and, therefore, 
have something else, or, what comes to the 
same thing, the price of something else, to 
give in exchange for corn. But in every coun- 
try, the home market, as it is the nearest and 
most convenient, so is it likewise tlie greatest 
and most important market for corn. That 
rise in the real value of silver, therefore, which 
is the effect of lowering the average money 
price of corn, tends to enlarge the greatest and 
most important market for corn, and thereby 
to encourage, instead of discouraging its 
growth. 


By tlie 22d of Charles II. c. IS, the im- 
portation of wheat, whenever the price in the 
home market "did not exceed 53s. 4d, the 
quarter, was subjected to a duty of 1 6s. the 
quarter; and to a duty of 8s. whenever the 
price did not exceed L.4. The former of these 
two prices has, for more than a century past, 
taken place only in times of very great scar- 
city ; and the Ifitter has, so far as I know, not 
taken place at all. Yet, till wheat has risen 
above this latter price, it was, by this statute, 
subjected to a very high duty; and, till it 
had risen above the former, to a duty which 
amounted to a prohibition. The importation 
of other sorts of grain was restrained at rates 
and by duties, in proportion to the value of 
the grain, almost equally high. * Subsequent 
laws still further increased those duties. 

The distress which, in years of scarcity, tlio 
strict execution of those laws might have 
brought upon the people, would probably 
have been very great ; but, upon such occa^ 
sions, its execution was generally suspended 
by temporary statutes, which permitted, for a 
limited time, the importation of foreign com. 
The necessity of these temporary statutes suf- 
ficiently demonstrates the impropriety of this 
general one. 

Tliese restraints upon importation, though 
prior to the establishment of the bounty, were 
dictated by the same spirit, by the same prin- 
ciples, which afterwards enacted that regula- 
tion. How hurtful soever in themselves, these, 
or some other restraints upon importation, be- 
came necessary in consequence of that regu- 
lation. If, when wheat was either below 48s. 
the quarter, or not much above it, foreign 
corn could have been imported, either duty 
free, or upon paying only a small duty, it 
might have been exported again, with the be 
nefit of the bounty, to the great loss of the 
public revenue, and to the entire perversion 
of the institution, of which the object was to 
extend the market for the home growth, not 
that for the growth of foreign countries. 

III. The trade of the merchant-exportc* of 
com for foreign consumption, certainly does 
not contribute directly to the plentiful supply 
of the home market. It does so, however, in- 
directly. From whatever source this supply 
may be usually drawn, whether from home 
growth, or from foreign importation, unless 
more corn is either usually grown, or usually 
imported into the country, than what is usually 
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* Before the 13th of the pre&ent king, the following were the duties payable upon the importation of the dif- 
ferent sorts, ot gram ; 

Gratn Duties Duties, Duties, 

Beans to 28s per qr. - 19s. lOd after tiU 40s. - 16s 84. then 12d. 

Barley to 28s - - 19s lOd. - S2s - 16s. - 12d. 

Malt IS prohibited by the annual malt-tax bill. 

Oats to 16s. . - - 5s lOd. after - - - 9Ad. 

Pease to 40s. - - - 16s. Od. after - . - ^d. 

Rye to 36s. - • - I9s. lOd. till 40s. - 16s 8d. then I2d. 

Wheat to 44s, ... 21s. 9d. till 63s. 4d. - 17s. then 8s. 

till L 4, and after that about Is 4d. 

Buck- wheat to 32s. per qr. to pay 16s. 

These different duties were imposed, partly by the 22d of Charles II. in place of the oM subsidy partly by thi 
new subsidy, by the one*ti ird and two.thirds subsidy, and by the subsidy 1747 
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mwunied in ^he supply of th^ borne mar- 
ket can never be very plentiful. But unless 
the surplus can, in all ordinary cases, be ex- 
ported, the growers wdll be careful never to 
grow more, and the importers never to im- 
port more, than what the bare consumption 
of the home market requires. That market 
will very seldom be overstocked ; but it will 
generally be understocked ; the people, whose 
business it is to supply it, being generally 
afraid lest their goods should be left upon 
their hands. The prohibition of exportation 
limits the improvement and cultivation of the 
country to what the supply of its own inhabi- 
tants require. The freedom of exportation 
enables it to extend cultivation for the supply 
tif foreign nations. 

By the 1 2th of Charles II. c. 4, the exporta- 
tion of corn was permitted whenever the price 
of wheat did not exceed 40s. the quarter, and 
that of other grain in proportion. By the 
15tli of the same prince, this liberty was ex- 
tended till the piice of wheat exceeded 48s. 
the quarter j and by the 22d, to all higher 
pi ices. A poundage, indeed, was to be paid 
to the king upon such exportation; but all 
grain was lated so low in the book of Kites, 
that this poundage amounted only, upon 
wheat to Is. upon oats to 4d. and upon all other 
grain to 6d. tlie quarter By tlie 1st of Wil- 
liam and Mary, the act which established this 
bounty, this small duty was virtually taken off 
whenever the price of wheat did not exceed 
48s. the quarter; and by the 11th and 12th 
of William HI. c, 20, it w'as expressly taken 
off at all higher prices. 

The trade of the merchant-exporter w’as, in 
this manner, not only encouraged by a boun- 
ty, but rendered much more free than that of 
the inland dealer. By the last of tliese sta- 
tutes, corn could bo eiigiossed at any price for 
exportation ; but it could not be engrossed for 
inland sale, except when the price did not 
exceed 48s. the qu.uter. Tlie intciest of the 
inland dealer, Jiowcxer, it has already been 
shoivn, can never be opposite to that of the 
great body of tlie people. That of the iner 
diant-exporter may, and in fact sometimes is. 
If, while his own country labours under a 
dearth, a neighbouring country should be af- 
flicted with a famine, it might be his interest 
to carry corn to the latter countiy, in such 
quantities as might very much aggravate the 
calamities of the dearth. The plentiful supply 
of the home market w^as not the direct object 
of those statutes ; but, under the pretence of 
encouraging agriculture, to raise the money 
price of corn as high as possible, and thereby 
to occasion, as much as possible, a constant 
dearth in the home market. By tlie discou- 
ragement of importation, the supply of that 
market, even in times of great scarcity, was 
confined to the home growth , and by the en- 
couragement of exportation, when the price 

#0 high as 48s* the quarter/ that market 


was not, even in times of considerable scarcity 
allowed to enjoy the whole of that growtn. 
The temporary laws, prohibiting, for a limited 
time, the exportation of corn, and taking off, 
for a limited time, the duties upon its import- 
ation, expedients to which Great Britain has 
been obliged so frequently to have recourse, 
sufficiently demonstrate the impropriety of 
her general system. Had that sy&tem been 
good, she would not so frequently have been 
reduced to the necessity of departing from it. 
Were all nations to follow the liberal sys- 
tem of free exportation and free importation, 
tiie different states into which a great conti- 
nent was divided, would so far resemble the 
different provinces of a great empire. As 
among the different provinces of a great em- 
pire, the freedom of the inland trade appears, 
both from reason and experience, not only the 
best palliative of a dearth, but the most effec- 
tual preventive of a famine; so would tin. 
freedom of the exportation and impoitation 
trade be among the different states into which 
a great continent w'as divided. The larger 
the continent, the easier the communication 
through all the diffei'ent parts of it, both by 
land and by water, the less would any one pai*ti. 
cular part of it ever be exposed to either of 
these calamities, the scarcity of any one coun- 
try being more likely to be relieved by the 
plenty of some other. But very few countric* 
have entirely adopted this liberal system. The 
freedom of the corn trade is almost every, 
where more or less restrained, and in many 
countries is confined by such absurd regula- 
tions, as frequently aggravate the unavoidable 
misfortune of a dearth into the dreadful ca 
lamity of a famine, The demand of such 
count! ies for corn may frequently become so 
great and so urgent, that a small state in their 
neighbouihood, which happened at the .same 
time to be lal)ouring under some degree of 
dearth, could not venture to supply them with- 
out exposing itself to the like dreadful cala- 
mity. The veiy bad policy of one country 
may thus render it, in some measure, danger- 
ous and imprudent to establish wdiat would 
othern ise be the best policy in another. The 
unlimited freedom of exportation, however, 
wmuld be much less dangerous in great states, 
in which the growth being much greater, the 
supply could seldom be much affected by any 
quantity of corn that was likely to be exported. 
In a Swiss canton, or in some of the little states 
in Italy, it may, perhaps, sometimes be ne- 
cessary to restrain tlie exportation of corn. In 
such great countries as France or England, it 
scarce ever can. To hinder, besides, the far* 
mer fiom sending his goods at all times tc 
the best market, is evidently to sacrifice the 
or^nary laws of justice to an idea of public 
utility, to a sort of reasons of state ; an act of 
legislative authority w'hich ought to be exer- 
cised only, which can be pardoned only, ir 
cases of the most urgent necessity. The pn:>B 
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at which exportation of corn is prohii)ited, if 
It is ever to be prohibited, ought always to be 
a very high price. 

The laws concerning corn may everywhere 
be compared to the laws concerning religion. 
The people feel themselves so much interested 
in what relates either to their subsistence in 
this life, or to their happiness in a life to come, 
that government must yield to their preju- 
dices, and, in order to preserve the public 
tranquillity, establish that system which they 
approve of. It is upon this account, perhaps, 
that we so seldom find a reasonable system es- 
tablished with regard to either of those two ca- 
pital objects. 

IV. The trade of the merchant-carriei*, or 
of the importer of foreign corn, in order to 
export it again, contributes to the plentiful 
supply of the home market. It is not, indseed, 
the direct purpose of his trade to sell his corn 
there ; but he will generally be willing to do 
so, and even for a good deal less money than 
he might expect in a foreign market ; because 
he saves in this manner the expense of load- 
ing and unloading, of freight and insurance. 
The inhabitants of the country which, by 
moans of the carrying trade, becomes the ma- 
gazine and storehouse for the supply of other 
countiies, can very seldom be in want them- 
selves. Though the carrying trade must thus 
contribute to reduce the average money price 
of corn in the home market, it would not 
thereby lower its real value ; it would only 
raise somewhat the real value of silver. 

The carrying trade was in effect prohibited 
In Great Britain, upon all ordinary occasions, 
by the high duties upon the importation of fo- 
reign corn, of the greater part of which there 
was no drawback ; and upon extraordinary 
occasions, when a scarcity made it necessary 
to suspend Jiose duties by temporary statutes, 
exportation was always prohibited. By this 
system of laws, therefore, the carrying trade 
was in effect prohibited. 

That system of laws, therefore, which is 
connected with the establishment of the boun- 
ty, seems to deserve no part of the praise 
which has been bestowed upon it. The im- 
provement and prosperity of Great Bxitain, 
which has been so often ascribed to those 
laws, may very eadly be accounted for by 
other causes. That secuiity which the laws 
in Great Britain give to every man, that he 
shall enjoy the fruits of his own labour, is 
alone sufficient to make any country flourish, 
notwithstanding these and twenty other ab- 
surd regulations of commerce ; and this secu- 
rity was perfected by the Revolution, much 
about the same time that the bounty was es- 
tablished, /The natural effort of every indi- 
vidual to better his own condition, when suf- 
fered to exert itself with freedom and secu- 
rity, is so powerful a principle, that it is alone, 
and without anv assistance, not only capable 


of carrying on the society lo weallli and pros- 
perity, but of surmounting a hundred iinper- 
tinent obstructions, with which the folly of 
human laws too often encumbers its opera* 
tions I though the effect of those obstructions 
is always, more or it-ss, either to encroach 
upon its freedom, or to diminish its security, 

, In Great Britain industry is perfectly secure; 
and though it is far from being perfectly fiee, 
it is as free or freer than in any other part of 
Europe. 

Though the period of the greatest prospe- 
rity and improvement of Great Britain has 
been posterior to that system of laws which is 
connected with the bounty, we must not up- 
on that account, impute it to those laws. It 
has been posterior likewise to the national 
debt ; but the national debt has most assuredly 
not been the cause of it. 

Though the system of laws which is con- 
nected with the bounty, has exactly the same 
tendency with the practice of Spain and Por- 
tugal, to lower somewhat the value of the 
precious metals in the country where it takes 
place; yet Great Britain is certainly one of 
the richest countries in Europe, while Spain 
and Portugal are perhaps amongst the most 
beggarly. This difference of situation, how- 
ever, may easily be accounted for from two 
different causes. First, the tax in Spain, the 
prohibition in Portugal of exporting gold and 
silver, and the vigilant police which watches 
over the execution of those laws, must, in t\\ o 
very poor countries, which between them im- 
port annually upwards of six millions sten. 
ling, operate not only more directly, but 
much more forcibly, in reducing the value of 
those metals there, than the corn laws can do 
in Great Britain. And, secondly, this bad 
policy is not in those countries counterba- 
lanced by the general liberty and security of 
the people. Industry is there neither free nor 
secure; and the civil and ecclesiastical go- 
vernments of both Spain and Portugal are 
such as would alone be sufficient to perpe- 
tuate their present state of poverty, even 
though their regulations of commerce were 
as wise as the greatest part of them are absurd 
and foolish. 

The 13th of the present king, c. 43, seems 
to have established a new system with regard 
to the corn laws, in many respects better than 
the ancient one, but in one or two lespects 
perhaps not quite so good. 

By this statute, the high duties upon im- 
portation for home consumption are taken off‘, 
so soon as the price of middling wheat rlaes 
to 48s, the quarter; that of middling rye, 
pease, or beaus, to S2s. ; that of barley to 
24s, ; and that of oats to 1 fls. ; and instead of 
them, a small duty is imposed tf only 6d. 
upon the quarter of wheat, and upon that ot 
other grain in proportion. ^Yith legard tc 
all those different soits of grain, but particu- 
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lEErly with regard to wheat, tlie home market 
^ thus opened to foreign supplies, at prices 
considcarably lower than before. 

By the same statute, the old bounty of 5s. 
upon the exportation of wheat, ceases so soon 
as the price rises to 44s. the quarter, instead 
of 48s. the price at which it ceased before ; 
that of 2s. 6d. upon the exportation of bar- 
ley, ceases so soon as the price rises to 22s. 
iosteatl of 24s. the price at which it ceased be- 
fore ; that of 2s. 6d. upon die exportation of 
oatmeal, ceases so soon as the price rises to 
14s. instead of 15s, the price at which it ceased 
before, 'fhe bounty upon rye is reduced 
from Ss. 6d. to 3s. and it ceases so soon as 
the price rises to 28s. instead of S2s. the price 
at which it ceased before. If bounties are as 
improper as 1 have endeavoured to piove 
diem to be, the sooner tliey cease, and the ; 
lower they are, so much the better. 

The same statute permits, at the lowest 
prices, the importation of corn in order to be 
exported again, duty free, provided it is in the 
mean time lodged in a warehouse under the 
joint locks of the king and the importer. This 
liberty, indeed, extends to no more than 
twenty-five of the different ports of Gieat 
Britain. They are, however, tlie principal 
ones ; and there may not, perhaps, be w are- 
houses proper for this purpose in the greater 
part of the others. 

So far this law seems evidently an improve- 
ment upon the ancient system. 

But by the same law, a bounty of 2s. the 
quarter is given for the exportation of oats, 
whenever the price does not exceed fourteen 
shiilings. No bounty had ever been given 
before for the exportation of this grain, no 
more than for tliat of pease or beans. 

By the same law, too, the exportation of 
wheat is prohibited so soon as the price rises 
to foit^-four shillings the quarter; that of 
rye so soon as it i ises to twenty-eight shil- 
lings ; that of bailey so soon as it rises to 
twenty-two shillings; and that of oats so soon 
as they rise to fourteen shillings. Those se- 
veral prices seem all of them a good deal too 
low^; and there seems to be an impropriety, 
besides, in prohibiting exportation altogether 
at those precise prices at which that bounty, 
which was given in order to force it, is with- 
drawn. The bounty ought ceitainly either to 
have been withdrawn at a much lower price, 
or exportation ought to have been ailow^ed at 
a much higher. 

So far, therefore, this law seems to be in- 
ferior to the ancient system. With all its 
imperfections, however, we may* perhaps say 
of it what was said of the laws of Solon, that 
though not the best in itself, it is the best 
which the interest, prejudices, and temper of 
tlie times, would admit #f» It may perhaps 
Ira dme prepare the way for a better. 

Note 32. 


CHAP. VI. 

OF TREATIES OP COMMERCE. 

When a nation binds itself by treaty, either 
to permit the entry of certain goods from one 
foreign country which it prohibits from all 
others, or to exempt the goods of one coun- 
try from duties to which it subjects those of 
all others, the country, or at least the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of tlie country, 
whose commerce is so favoured, must neces- 
sarily derive great advantage from the treaty. 
Those merchants and manufacturers enjoy a 
sort of monopoly in the country which is so 
indulgent to them. That country becomes a 
market, both more extensive and more advan- 
tageous for their goods ; more extensive, be- 
cause the goods of other nations being either 
excluded or subjected to heavier duties, it 
takes off* a gi*ealer quantity of theirs ; more 
advantageous, because the merchants of the 
favoured country, enjoying a sort of monopoly 
there, will often sell their goods for a better 
price than if exposed to the free competitior 
of all other nations. 

Such treaties, however, though they may be 
advantageous to the merchants and manufac- 
I turers of the favoured, are necessarily disad- 
vantageous to those of the favouring country. 
A monopoly is thus granted against them to 
a foieign nation; and they must frequently 
buy the foreign goods they have occasion for, 
dearer tlian if the free competition of other 
nations was admitted. That part of its own 
produce with which such a nation purchases 
foreign goods, must consequently be sold 
cheaper; because, when two things are ex- 
changed for one another, the cheapness of the 
one is a necessary consequence, or rather is 
the same thing, with the dearness of the other. 
The exchangeable value of its annual pro- 
duce, therefore, is likely to be diminished by 
every such treaty. This diminution, how- 
ever, can scarce amount to any positive loss, 
but only to a lessening of the gain which it 
might otherwise make. Though it sells its 
goods cheaper than it otherwise might do, it 
will not probably sell them for less than tliey 
cost 5 nor, as in the case of bounties, for a 
price which will not replace the capital em- 
ployed in bringing them to market, together 
with the ordinary profits of stock. The trade 
could not go on long if it did. Even the fa- 
vouring country, therefore, may still gain by 
the trade, though less than if theie was a free 
competition. 

Some treaties of commerce, however, have 
been supposed advantageous, upon principles 
very different from these ; and a commercial 
country has sometimes gi anted a monopoly 
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this kind, against itself, to certain goods of a of France or Holland, for example. The 
foreign nation, because it expected, that in crown of Great Britain, on the contrary, be 
the whole commerce between them, it would comes bound to admit the wines of Portugal, 
annually sell more than it would buy, and upon paying only two-thirds of the duty which 
that a balance in gold and silver would be an- is paid for those of France, the wines most 
nually returned to it. It is upon this prin- likely to come into competition with them, 
cxple tliat the treaty of commerce between So far tliis treaty, therefore, is evidently ad- 
England and Portugal, concluded in 1703 by vantageoiis to Portugal, and disadvantageous 
Mr Methuen, has been so much commended, to Great Britain. 


The following is a literal translation of that 
treaty, which consists of three articles only. 


AET. I. 

His sacred royal majesty of Portugal pro- 
mises, both in his own name and that of his 
successors, to admit for ever hereafter, into 
Portugal, the woollen cloths, and the rest of 
the woollen manufactures of the British, as { 
was accustomed, till they were prohibited by 
the law ; nevertheless upon this condition ; 


ART. II. 

That is to say, that her sacred royal majesty 
uf Great Biitain shall, in her own name, and 
tliat of her successors, be obliged, for ever 
hereafter, to admit the wines of tlie growth of 
Portugal into Britain ; so that at no time, 
whether there shall be peace or w-^ar be- 
tween the kingdoms of Britain and France, 
any thing more shall be demanded for these 
wines by the name of custom or duty, or by 
whatsoever other title, directly or indirectly, 
svhether they shall be imported into Great 
Britain in pipes or hogsheads, or other casks, 
than what shall be demanded for the like 
quantity or measure of French wine, deduct- 
ing or abating a third part of the custom or 
duty. But if, at any time, this deduction or 
abatement of customs, which is to be made as 
aforesaid, shall in any manner be attempted 
and prejudiced, it shall be just and lawful for 
lis sacred royal majesty of Portugal, again to 
prohibit the woollen cloths, and the rest of 
the British woollen manufactures. 


ART. XII. 

The most excellent lords the plenipoten- 
tiaries promise and take upon themselves, that 
their above named masters shall ratify this 
treaty ; and within the space of two months 
the ratification shall be exchanged. 

By this treaty, the crown of Portugal be- 
comes bound to admit tlie English woollens 
upon the same footing as before the prohibi- 
tion j that is, not to raise the duties which 
had been paid before that time. But it does 
not become bound to admit them upon any 
better terms than those of any other nation. 


It has been celebrated, however, as a mas- 
terpiece of die commercial policy of England. 
Portugal receives annually from the Brazils 
a greater quantity of gold than can be em- 
ployed in its domestic commerce, whether ir. 
the shape of coin or of plate. The surplus is 
too valuable to be allowed to lie idle and 
locked up in coffers ; and as it can find no 
advantageous market at home, it must, not- 
withstanding any prohibition, be sent abroad, 
and exchanged for something for which there 
is a more advantageous market at home. A 
large share of it comes annually to England, 
in return either for English goods, or for 
those of other European nations that receive 
their returns through England. Mr Barretti 
was informed, that the weekly packet-boat 
from Lisbon brings, one week with another, 
more than L. 50,000 in gold to England. Tlie 
sum had probably been exaggerated. It 
would amount to more than L. 2, (>00,000 a- 
year, >vhicli is more than the Brazils are sup 
posed to afford. 

Our merchants were, some years ago, oui 
of humour with the crown of Portugal. Some 
privileges which had been granted them, noi 
by treaty, but by the free grace of that 
crown, at the solicitation, indeed, it is pro- 
bable, and in return for much greater favours, 
defence and protection from the crown ol!^ 
Great Britain, had been either infringed or 
revoked. The people, therefore, usually most 
interested in celebrating the Portugal trade, 
were then i-ather disposed to represent it as 
less advantageous than it had commonly been 
imagined. The far greater part, almost the 
whole, they pretended, of this annual import- 
ation of gold, was not on account of Great 
Britain, but of other European nations ; the 
fruits and wines of Portugal annually im- 
ported into Great Britain nearly compensat- 
ing the value of the British goods sent thi- 
ther. 

Let us suppose, however, that the whole 
w'as on account of Great Britain, and that it 
amounted to a still gi eater sum than Mr Bar- 
retti seems to imagine ; this trade would not, 
upon that account, be more advantageous than 
any other, in which, for the same value sent 
out, we received an equal value of consum- 
able goods in return. 

It is but a very small part of this importa- 
tion which, it can t)e supposed, is employed 
as an annual addition, either to the plate oj 
to the coin of the kingdom. The rest must 
all be sent abroad, and exchanged for con- 
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stimabl6 §oods of some kind or other. But more that most insignificant object of modern 
if those consumable goods were purchased di- policy, the balance of trade, appears to be in 
rectly with the produce of English industry, our favour with some particular countries, the 
it would be more for the advantage of Eng- more it must necessarily appear to be against 
land, than first to purchase with that produce us with many others. 

the gold of l^ortugal, and afterwards to pur- It was upon this silly notion, however, that 
chase \vith tliat gold those consumable goods. England could not subsist without the Por- 
A direct foreign trade of consumption is al- tngal trade, that, towards the end of the late 
ways more advantageous than a round-about war, France and Spain, without pretending 
one; and to bring die same value of foreign either offence or provocation, required the 
goods to the home markel^ requires a much king of Portugal to exclude all British ships 
smaller capital in the one way than in the from his ports, and, for the security of this 
other. If a smaller share of its industry, exclusion, to receive into them French or Spa- 
ih ere fore, had been employed in producing nish garrisons. Had the king of Portugal 
goods fit for the Portugal market, and a submitted to those ignominious terms which 
greater in producing those fit for the other his brother-in-law the king of Spain proposed 
markets, where those consumable goods for to him, Britain would have been freed from 
which there is a demand in Great Britain are a much gi eater inconveniency tlian the loss of 
to be had, it would have been more for the the Portugal trade, the burden of supporting 
advantage of England. To procure both the a very weak ally, so uiipiovided of every thing 
gold which it wants for its own use, and tlie for his own defence, that the wdiole powder of 
coiisum.ible goods, would, in this way, cm- England, Iiad It been directed to that single 
ploy a much smailci capital than at piesent. purpose, could scarce, peihaps, have defended 
'llu re would be a spare capital, therefore, to him for anotlier campaign. The loss of the 
be employed for otlier purposes, in exciting Poitugal trade would, no doubt, have occa- 
an additional (piantity of industry, and in sroned a considerable embarrassment to the 
rai‘'ing a greater annual pro luce. merchants at that time engaged in it, w'ho 

Thoirgli Britain w ere entirely excluded from might not, perhaps, have found out, for a year 
the Portugal trade, it could find very little or two, any other equally advantageous rne- 
(tilliculty in procuring all the annual supplies thod of employing their capitals; and in this 
of gold which rt wants, either for the purposes would probably have consisted all the incon- 
of plate, or of coin, or of foreign trade. Gold, veniency which England could have suffered 
like every other commodi y, is always some- from tliis notable piece of commercial po« 
wliere or another to be got for its value by licy. 

tlrosc who have that value to give for it. The The great annual importation of gold and 
antuial surplus of gold in Portugal, besides, silver is neither for the pur-pose of plate nor of 
w'ouid still be sent abroad, and though not coin, but of foieign trade, A round-about 
carried away by Great Britain, would be car- foreign trade of consumption can be car-ried 
ried away by some other nation, which would on more advantageously by means of these 
he glad to sell it agaiir for its price, in the metals than of almost any other goods. As 
.'>aiue manner as Great Britain does at pi’cscnt. they are the universal instruments of com- 
In buying gold of Portugal, indeed, we buy merce, they are more readily received in return 
if at the first hand ; whereas, in huying it of for all commodities than any other goods ; and, 
any other nation, except Spain, we should buy on account of their small bulk and great va- 
it at the second, and might pay somewhat lue, it costs less to transport them backward 
dearer. This difierence, however, would surely and forward from one place to another than 
be too insignificant to deserve the public at- almost any other sort of merchandize, and they 
tention. lose less of their value by being so transported. 

Almost all our gold, it is said, comes fr-om Of all the commodities, therefore, which are 
Portugal. With other nations, the balance of bought in one foreign country, for no other 
trade is either against us, or not much in our purpose but to be sold or exchanged again for 
favour. But we should remember, that the some other goods in another, there are none 
more gold we import from one country, the so convenient as gold and silver. In facili- 
less we must necessarily import from all others, taring all the different round-about foreign 
The effectual demand for gold, like that for trades of consumption wdiich are carried on in 
every other commodity, is in every country li- Great Britain, consists the principal advan« 
mited to a certain quantity. If nine-tenths tage of the Portugal trade ; and though it is 
of this quantity are imported from one coun- not a capital advantage, it is, no doubt, a con. 
try, there remains a tenth only to be imported siderabie one, 

from all others. The more gold, besides, that That any annual addition which, it can rea- 
annually imported from some particular sonably be supposed, is made either to the 
over and above what is requisite plate or to the coin of the kingdom, could re- 
4 and for coin, the more must neces- quire but a very small annual importation of 

iarily ejjported to some others ; and the gold and silver, seems evident enough ; and 
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though we had rii/ direct trade with Portugal, 
this small quantity could always, somewhere 
or another, be very easily got 

Though the goldsmiths trade be very con- 
siderable in Great Britain, the far greater part 
of the new plate which they annually sell, is 
made from other old plate melted down ; so 
that the addition annually made to the whole 
plate of the kingdom cannot be very groat, and 
could require but a very small annual import- 
ation. 

It is the same case with the coin. Nobody 
imagines, I believe, that even the greater part 
of the annual coinage, amounting, for ten 
years together, before the late reformation of 
the gold coin, to upwards of L. 800,000 a>year 
in gold, was an annual addition to the money 
before current in the kingdom. In a country 
where the expense of the coinage is defrayed 
by the government, the value of the coin, even 
when it contains its full standard weight of 
gold and silver, can never be much greater 
than that of an equal quantity of those metals 
uncoined, because it requires only the trouble 
of going to the mint, and the delay, perhaps, 
of a few weeks, to procure for any quantity of 
uncoined gold and silver an equal quantity of 
those metals in coin ; but in every country 
the greater part of the current coin is almost 
always more or less worn, or otherwise dege- 
nerated from its standard. In Great Britain 
it was, before the late reformation, a good 
deal so, the gold being more than two per 
cent. , and the silver more than eight per cent, 
below its standard weight. But if forty-four 
guineas and a-lialf, containing tlieir full stand- 
ard weight, a pound weight of gold, could 
purchase very little more than a pound weight 
of uncoined gold ; forty-four guineas and a- 
half, wanting a part of their weight, could 
not purchase a pound weight, and something 
was to be added, in order to make up the de- 
ficiency. The current price of gold bullion 
at market, therefore, instead of being the same 
with the mint price, or L.46 : 14 ; 6, was 
then about L.47 : 14s,, and sometimes about 
L48. When the greater part of the coin, how- 
ever, was in this aegenerate condition, forty- 
four guineas and a-half, fresh from the mint, 
would purchase no more goods in the market 
than any other ordinary guineas ; because, 
when tliey came into the coffers of the mer- 
chant, being confounded with other money, 
they could not afterwards be distinguished 
without more trouble than the difference was 
worth. Like other guineas, they weie worth 
no more than L.46 : 14 : 6. If thrown into 
the melting pot, however, they produced, with- 
out any sensible loss, a pound weight of 
standard gold, which could be sold at any 
time for between L.47 i 14s. and L.48, either 
in gold or silver, as fit for all the purposes of 
coin as that which had been melted down. 
There was an evident profit, therefore, in 
melting down new-coined money ; and it was 
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done so instantaneously, tliat no precaution 
of government could prevent it. The opera- 
tions of the mint w'ere, upon this account, 
somewhat like the web of Penelope; the work 
that was done in the day was undone in the 
night. The mint was employed, not so much 
in making daily additions to the coin, as in 
replacing the very best part of it, which was 
daily melted down. 

Were the private people w^ho carry their 
gold and silver to the mint to pay themselves 
for the coinage, it would add to the value of 
those metals, in the same manner as the fa- 
shion does to that of plate. Coined gold and 
silver would be more valuable than uncoined. 
The seignorage, if it was not exorbitant, 
would add to the bullion the whole value of 
tlie duty ; because, the government having 
everywhere the exclusive privilege of coining, 
no coin can come to market cheaper than they 
think proper to afford it. If the duty was 
exorbitant, indeed, that is, if it was very much 
above the real value of the labour and ex- 
pense requisite for coinage, false coiners, both 
at home and abroad, might be encouraged, by 
the great difference between the value of bul- 
lion and that of coin, to pour in so great a 
quantity of counterfeit money as might re- 
duce the value of the government money. In 
France, however, though the seignorage is 
eight per cent., no sensible inconveniency ot 
this kind is found to arise from it, The dan- 
gers to which a false coiner is everywhere ex- 
posed, if he lives in the country of which lie 
counterfeits the coin, and to which his agents 
or correspondents are exposed, if he lives in 
a foreign country, are by far too great to be 
incurred for the sake of a profit of six or se- 
ven per cent. 

The seignorage in France raises the value 
of the coin higher than in proportion to the 
quantity of pure gold which it contains. Thus, 
by the edict of January 1726, the’* mint price 
of fine gold of twenty-four carats was fixed at 
seven hundred and forty livres nine sous and 
one denier one-eleventh the mark of eight Pa- 
ris ounces. The gold coin of France, making 
an allowance for the remedy of the mint, con 
tains twenty-one carats and three-fourths or 
fine gold, and two carats one-fourth of alloy. 
The mark of standard gold, therefore, is worth 
no moie than about six hundred and seventy- 
one livres ten deniers. But in France this 
mark of standard gold is coined into tliirty 
louis d’ors of tw'enty-four livres each, or into 
seven hundred and twenty livres. The coin- 
age, therefore, increases the value of a mark 
of standard gold bullion, by the difference be- 
tween six hundred and seventy-one livres ten 
deniers and seven hundred and twenty livres, 
or by forty-eight livres nineteen sous and two 
deniers. 

* See Dictionnaire des Monnoies, tom. ii. article 
Seigneurage, p. 489, par M. Abbot, de Bazlnghen, Con- 
seiller-Comraissaire en la Cour des Monnoits ^ Paris, 
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A sei^noragts wil\, ui many cas»es, take ' two per cent, below its 


away altogether, and will in all cases dimi- 
nish, the profit of melting down the new Coin. 
This profit always arises fiom the difference 
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standard weight, 


would, notwithstanding, have been equal in 
value to the quantity of standard gold which 
it ought to have contained ; the value of the 


between the quantity of bullion nhich the | fashion compensating in this case the dimi- 
;ommon currency ought to contain and that , nution of the weight. They would, indeed, 
which it actually does contain. If this dif-Tiavehad the seignorage to pay, which being 
ference is less than the seignoiage, there will | two per cent., their loss upon the whole trans- 
be loss instead of profit. If it is equal to the {action would have been tw^o per cent., ex- 
seignorage, there will be neither profit nor 1 actly the same, but no greater than it actu- 


loss. If it is greater than the seignorage, there 
will, indeed, be some piofit, but less than if| 
there was no seignorage. If, before the late 
reformation of the gold coin, for example, 
there had been a seignorage of five per cent, 
upon the coinage, there would have been a 
loss of tliree per cent, upon the melting dow n 
of the gold coin. If the seignorage had been 
two per cent., there would have been neither 
profit nor loss. I f the seignorage had been 
one per cent,, theie would have been a piofit 
Out of one per cent, only, instead of two per 
cent, Wheiever money is received by talc, 
ihercfoie, and not by weight, a seignorage is 
the most effectual preventive of the melting 
dow n of the coin, and, for the same reason, of its 
exportation. It is the best and heaviest pieces 
that are commonly either melted down or ex- 
ported, because it is ujion such that the larg- 
est profits ai e made. 

The law for the encouragement of the coin- 
age, by rendering it duty-free, w’as first en- 
acted during tlie reign of Charles II. for a 
limited time, and aftei wards continued, by 
different prolongations, till 17G9, when it was 
rendeied perpetual. The bank of IsngL.nd, 
in Older to replenidi their cofleis witli money, 
aie frequently obliged to cairy bullion to the 
mint; and it was nioie for their inteiest, they 
piobably imagined, that the coinage should 
Ih* at the expense of the goveiiunent than at 
ihcii own. It was piobably out of complai- 
sance to this gieat company, that tiie goveiu- 
ment agreed to lender this law peipetual. 
Should the custom of weighing gold, how- 
ever, come to be diaised, as it is veiy likely 
to be on account of its intonveniency ; should 
the gold coin of Eng hind come to be leceived 
ny talc, as it was before the late lecoinage, 
this great company niay, peihaps, find that 
they have, upon this, as upon some othei oc- 
casions, mistaken their own inteiest not a 
little. 

Before the late recoinage, when the gold 
vtnreney of England was two per cent, below 
its standard weight, as there was no seignor- 
age, it was two pel cent below the value of 
that quantity of standard gold bullion which 
it ought to ha\ e contained. When this great 
company, therefore, bought gold bullion in 
order to liave it coined, they ww* obliged to 
pay for it two per cent more than it w'as 
wardt after the coinage. But if there had 
been a seignorage of two per cent, upon the 
wnage, the common gold canency, though 


ally was. 

If the seignorage had been five per cent 
and the gold currency only two per cent, be- 
low its standard weight, the bank would, lu 
this case, have gained three per cent, upon the 
price of the bullion ; but as they nmuld have 
had a seignorage of five per cent, to pay upon 
the coinage, their loss upon the w'hole trans- 
action would, in the same manner, have been 
exactly two per cent. 

If the seignorage had been only one per 
cent, and the gold currency two per cent 
below its standard weight, the bank would, in 
this case, have lost only one per cent, upon 
the price of the bullion ; but as they would 
likevtisc have had a seignorage of one per 
cent to pay, their loss upon the whole trans- 
action would have been exactly two per cent., 
in the same manner as in all other cases. 

If theie was a reasonable seignorage, W'hile 
at the same time the coin contained its full 
standard W'eight, as it has done very nearly 
since the late lecoinage, whatever the bank 
might lose by the seignoiage, they would gain 
upon the price of the bullion; and whatever 
they miglit gain upon the pi ice of the bul- 
lion, they would lose by the seignorage, 
'llicy would neithci lose nor gain, tlierefore, 
upon the vvl ole tiansaction, and they w’ould 
in this, as in all the foregoing cases, be ex- 
actly in the same situation as if tlieie was no 
seignoiage. 

When the tax upon a commodity is so mo- 
del ate as not to encouiage smuggling, the 
mei chant who deals in it, though he advances, 
does not propeily pay the tax, as he gets it 
back in tlie price of the commodity. The tax 
is finally paid by the last purchaser or con- 
sumer. but money is a commodity, with re- 
gal d to which cveiy man is a merchant. No- 
body buys it but in order to sell it again ; 
and with regard to it there is, in ordinary 
cases, no last purchaser or consumer. When 
the tax upon coinage, therefore, is so mode- 
rate as not to encourage false coining, though 
eveiy body advances the tax, nobody finally 
pays it; because every body gets it back in 
the advanced value of the coin. 

A moderate seignorage, therefore, would 
not, in any case, augment the expense of the 
bank, or of any other private persons vvhc 
carry their bullion to the mint in order to be 
coined ; and the want of a moderate seignor- 
age does not in any case diminish it. Whe- 
ther mere is or is not a seignorage, if the rur* 
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rency contains its full standard weight, the 
coinage costs nothing to any body ; and if it 
is short of that weight, the coinage must al- 
ways cost the difference between the quantity 
of bullion which ought to be contained in it, 
and that which actually is contained in it. 

The government, therefore, when it defrays 
the e>,pense of coinage, not only incurs some 
small expense, but loses some small revenue 
which it might get by a proper duty ; and 
neither the bank, nor any other private per- 
sons, are in tlie smallest degree benefited by 
this useless piece of public generosity. 

The directors of the bank, however, w'ould 
prol)ably be unwilling to agree to the iraposi- 
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ordinary occasions, I am assured, exceed the 
half of that sum. The saving of so very small 
a sum, or even the gaining of anotlier, which 
could not well be much larger, are objects 
too inconsiderable, it may be thought, to de- 
serve tlie seiious attention of government. 
But the saving of eighteen or twenty thou- 
sand pounds a-year, in case of an event which 
is not improbable, which has frequently liap- 
pened before, and which is very likely to hap- 
pen again, is surely an object which well de- 
serves the serious attention, even of so gieat a 
company as the bank of England. 

Some of the foregoing reasonings and ob- 
servations miglit, perhaps, have been more 


tion of a seignorage upon the authority of a [properly placed iu those chapters of the first 

book which treat of the oiigin and use of 
money, and of the difieicncc between the real 
and the nominal price of commodities. But 
as the law for the encouragement of coinage 
derives its origin from those vulgar prejudices 
which have been introduced by the mercantile 
system, I judged it more proper to reserve 
them for this chapter. Nothing could be more 
agreeable to the spiiit of that system than a 
sort of bounty upon the production of money, 
the very thing which, it supposes, constitutes 
the wealth of every nation. It is one of its 
many admirable expedients fo enriching the 
country. Note 33. 


speculation which promises them no gain, but 
only pretends to insure them from any loss. 
In the present state of the gold coin, and as 
long as it continues to be received by weight, 
tliey certainly v/oiild gain nothing by such a 
change. But if the custom of weighing the 
gold coin should ever go into disuse, as it is 
very likely to do, and if the gold coin should 
ever fall into the same state of degradation in 
which it was before the late recoinage, the 
gain, or more properly the savings, of the 
bank, in consequence of the imposition of a 
seignorage, would probably be very consider- 
able. The bank of England is the only com- 
pany which sends any considerable quantity 
of bullion to the mint, and the burden of the 
annual coinage falls entirely, or almost en- 
tirely, upon it. If this annual coinage had 
nothing to do but to repair the unavoidable 
losses and necessary wear and tear of the 
coin, it could seldom exceed fifty thousand, 
or at most a hundred thousand pounds. But 
when the coin is degraded below its standaid 
weiglit, the annual coinage must, besides this, 
fill up the large vacuities which exportation 
and the melting pot are continually making 
in the current coin. It was upon this ac- 
count, that during the ten or twelve years 
immediately preceding the late reformation of 
the gold coin, the annual coinage amounted, 
at an average, to more than L. 850,000. But 
if there had been a seignorage of four or five 
per cent, upon tlm gold coin, it would pro- 
oably, even in the state in which things then 
were, have put an effectual stop to the busi- 
ness both of exportation and of the melting 
pot. The bank, instead of losing every year 
about two and a half per cent, upon the bul- 
lion wliich w^as to be coined into more than 
eight hundi'ed and fifty thousand pounds, or 
incurring an annual loss of more than twenty- 
one thousand two hundred and fifty pounds, 
would not probably have incurred the tenth 
part of that loss. 
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OF COLONIES. 


Of the Motives for Mstablishmg New Colomes^ 

The interest which occasioned the first settle- 
ment of the difiereiit European colonies in 
America and the West Indies, was not alto- 
gether so plain and distinct as that which di- 
rected the establishment of those of ancient 
Gicece and Rome. 

All the different states of ancient Greece 
possessed, each of them, but a very small ter- 
ritory; and when the people in anyone of 
them multiplied beyond w’hat that territory 
could easily maintain, a part of them were 
sent in quest of a new habitation, in some re- 
mote and distant part of tlie world ; the war- 
like neighbours who surrounded tliem on all 
sides, rendering it difficult for any of them to 
enlarge very much its territory at home. The 
I colonies of tho Dorians resorted chiefly to 


The revenue allotted by parliament for de- 1 Italy and Sicily, w'hich, in tlie times precod- 
fraying the expense of the coinage is but four- Ung the foundation of Rome, w'cre inhabited 
teen tliousand pounds a-year; ?md the real i by barbarous and uncivilized nations; those 
expense which it costs tMe govezniment, or the I of tlie lomans and iEolians, the two othet 
fear of the officers ol the mint, do not, upon 1 great tribes of the Greeks, to Asia Minor and 
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fixe islands of the iKgean sea, of which the 
Inhabitants seem at that time to have been 
pretty much in the same state as those of Si- 
cily and Italy, The mother city, though she 
considered the colony as a child, at all times 
entitled to great favour and assistance, and 
owing in return much gratitude and respect, 
yet considered it as an emancipated child, 
over whom she pretended to claim no direct 
authority or jurisdiction. The colony settled 
its own form of government, enacted its own 
laws, elected its own magistrates, and made 
peace or war with its neighbours, as an inde- 
dendent state, which had no occasion to wait 
for the approbation or consent of the mother 
city. Nothing cair he more plain and distinct 
than the interest which directed every such 
establishment. 

Home, like most of the other ancient re- 
publics, was originally founded upon an agra 
rian law, which divided the public feriitory, 
in a certain proportion, among the different 
citizens who composed the state. Tire course 
of human affairs, by marriage, by succession, 
and by alienation, necessarily deranged this 
original division, and frequently threw the 
lands which had been allotted far the main- 
tenance of many different families, into the 
pos'.cssion of a single person. To remedy 
this disorder, for such it was supposed to be, 
a law w'as made, restricting the quantity of 
land which any citizen could possess to five 
hundred jugeraf about 350 Knglish acres, 
llns law, however, though we read of its 
liaving been executed upon one or two occas- 
ions, was either neglected or evaded, and the 
inequality of fortunes went on continually in- 
creasing. The gi eater part of the citizens 
had no land ; and without it the manners and 
customs of those times lendcred it difficult for 
a froeraaii to maintain Ins independency. Iji 
the i)resent times, though a poor man has no 
land of his own, if he has a little stock, he 
may either faun the lands of another, or he 
ma> carry on some little retail trade ; and if 
he has no stock, lie may find employment 
either as a country labourer, or as an artificer. 
But among the ancient Romans, the lands of 
the lich were all cultivated by slaves, who 
wrought under an overseer, who w'as likewise 
a slave; so that a poor freeman had little 
chance of being employed either as a farmer 
or as a labourer. Ail trades and manufac 
turcs, too, even the retail trade, w^ere carried 
on by the slaves of the rich for the benefit of 
their masters, whose wealth, authority, and 
piotection, made it clifficultforapoor freeman 
to maintain the competition against them. 
The citizens, therefore, who had no land, had 
scarce any other means of subsistence but the 
bounties of the candidates at the annual elec- 
tloits. llxe tribunes, when they had a mind 
tpanitnate the people agmnst the rich and the 
gi'eat, put them in mind of the ancient divis- 
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ions of lands, and represented that law which 
restricted this soi t of private property as the 
fundamental law of the republic. The people 
became clamorous to get land, and the rich 
and the great, w^e may believe, w^ere perfectly 
determined not to give them any part of theirs. 
To satisfy them in some measure, therefore, 
they frequently proposed to send out a new 
colony. But conquering Rome was, even 
upon such occasions, under no necessity oi 
turning out her citizens to seek their fortune, 
if one may so, through the wide world, with- 
out knowing where they were to settle. She 
assigned them lands generally in the conquer- 
ed provinces of Italy, where, being within the 
dominions of the republic, they could never 
form any independent state, but were at best 
but a sort of corporation, which, though it had 
the pow'er of enacting bye-laws for its owm 
goveinment, was at all times subject to the 
correction, jurisdiction, and legislative autho- 
rity of the mother city. The sending out a 
colony of tliis kind not only gave some satis- 
faction to the people, but often established a 
soit of garrison, too, in a newly conquered 
province, of which the obedience might other* 
wise have been doubtful. A Roman colony, 
therefore, whether we consider the nature ol 
the establishment itself, or the motives for 
making it, w'as altogether different fiom a 
Greek one. The w^ords, accordingly, which 
in the original languages denote those differ- 
ent establishments, have very different mean- 
ings. The Latin word (coloyiia) signifies sim- 
ply a plantation. The Greek word 
on the contrary, signifies a separation of dwell- 
ing, a departure from homo, a going out of 
the house. But though the Roman colonies 
were, in many respects, different from the 
Greek ones, the interest which prompted to 
establish them was equally plain and distinct. 
Both institutions derived their oiigin, either 
from irresistible necessity, or from clear and 
evident utility. 

The establishment of the European colo- 
nies in America and the West Indies arose 
from no necessity; and though the utility 
w'hich has resulted from them has been very 
great, it is not altogether so clear and evident. 
It was not understood at their first establish- 
ment, and W’as not the motive, either of that 
establishment, or of the discoveries which gave 
occasion to it ; and the nature, extent, and li- 
mits of that utility, are not, perhaps, well un- 
derstood at this day. 

The Venetians, during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, caiuied on a very advan- 
tageous commerce in spiceries and other East 
India goods, which they distributed among 
the other nations of Europe. They purchased 
them chiefly in Egypt, at that time under the 
dominion of the Mamelukes, the enemies oi 
the Turks, of whom the Venetians were the 
enemies : and this union of interest, assisted by 
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the money of Venice, formed such a (onnexion same with some of the countries dcsciibed by 
as gave the Venetians almost a monopoly of Marco Polo, the first European who had vi- 
uhe trade. sited, or at least had left behind him any de- 

The great profits of the Venetians tempted scription of China or the East Indies ; and a 
the avidity of the Portuguese. They had been very slight resemblance, such as that which he 
endeavouring, during the course of the fif- found between the name of Cibao, a xnoiin- 
teenth century, to find out by sea a way to tain in St. Domingo, and that of Cipange, 
the countries from which the Moors brought mentioned by Marco Polo, was frequently 
them ivory and gold dust across the desert, sufficient to make him return to this favourite 
They discovered the Madeiras, the Canaries, prepossession, though contrary to the cleaiest 
the Azoies, the Cape de Verd islands, the evidence. In his letters to Ferdinand and Isrf- 
coast of Guinea, that of Loango, Congo, An- bella, he called the countries which he had 
gola, and Benguela, and, finally, the Cape of discovered the Indies. He entertained no 
Good Hope. They had long wished to share doubt but that they were the extremity of those 
in the profitable traffic of the Venetians, and which had been described by Marco Polo, and 
this hist discovery opened to them a probable that they were not very distant from the 
prospect of doing so. In 1497, Vasco de Ganges, or from the countries wdiich had been 
Gamo sailed from the port of Lisbon wdth a conquered by Alexander. Even when at last 
fleet of four ships, and, after a navigation of convinced tliat they w^ere diflerent, he still 
eleven months, arrived upon the coast of In- flattered himself that those rich countries were 
dostan ; and thus completed a course of dis- at no great distance ; and in a subsequent 
coveries which had been pursued with great voyage, accordingly, 'went in quest of them 
steadiness, and wkh very little interruption, along the coast of Terra Firina, and towards 
for near a century together, the Isthmus of Darien. 

Some years before this, while the expecta- In consequence of this mistake of (''oliim- 
lions of Europe were in suspense about the bus, the name of the Indies lias stuck to those 
projects of the Portuguese, of which the sue- unfortunate countries ever since ; and when 
cess a})peared yet to be doubtful, a Genoese it was at last clearly discovered that the new 
pilot formed the yet more daring project of were altogether different from the old Indies, 
sailing to the East Indies by the west The the former were called the West, in contra- 
situation of those countries was at that time distinction to the latter, 'which were called the 
ver} imperfectly known in Europe. The few East Indies. 

European travellers who had been there, had It was of importance to Columbus, how 
magnified the distance, perhaps through sim- ever, that tiie countries which he had disco- 
plicity and ignorance j what was really very vered, \%hatever they were, should be repre- 
great, appearing almost infinite to those who sented to the court of Spain as of very great 
could not measure it ; or, perhaps, in order consequence ; and, in what constitutes the rea. 
to increase somewhat more the marvellous of riches of every country, the animal and vege- 
their own adventures in visiting regions so table productions of the soil, there ’ll as at that 
immensely remote from Europe, The longer time nothing which could well justify such a 
the way was by the east, Columbus very justly representation of them. 

concluded, the shorter it w^ould be by the west. The cori, something befw eeii a rat and a 
He proposed, tlierefore, to take that way, as labhit, and supposed by Mr Buffbn to be the 
both the shortest and the surest, and he had same with the aperea of Brazil, was the largest 
the good fortune to convince Isabella of Cas- viviparous quadruped in St. Domingo. This 
tile of the probability of his project. He sailed species seems never to have been very numer- 
fiom the port of Palo>3 in August 1492, near ous; and the dogs and cats of the Spaniards 
five years before the expedition of Vasco de are said to have long ago almost entirely ex- 
Gamo set out fi om Portugal ; and, after a tirpated it, as well as some other tribes of a 
voyage of between two and three months, dis- still smaller size. These, however, together 
covered first some of the small Bahama or with a pretty large lizard, called the ivana or 
Lucyan islands, and afterwards the great island iguana, constituted the principal part of the 
of St. Domingo. animal food which the land afforded. 

But the countries which Columbus disco- The vegetable food of the inhabitants, 
lercd, either in this or in any of his subse- though, fiom their want of industry, not very 
(juent %oyages, had no resemblance to those abundant, was not altogether so scanty. It 
\\ Inch he had gone in quest of. Instead of consisted in Indian corn, yams, potatoes, ba- 
the wealth, cultivation, and popiilousiiess of nanas, &c., plants which were then altogetlier 
China and Indostan, he found, in St. Domin- unknown in Europe, and which have never 
go, and in all the other parts of the new world since been very much esteemed in it, or sup- 
which he ever visited, nothing but a country posed to yield a sustenance equal to what is 
quite covered with wood, uncultivated, and drawn from the corc.!non sorts of grain and 
inhabited only by some tribes of naked and pulse, which have been cultivated in this part 
miserable savages. He was not very willing, of the world time out of mind, 
however, to believe ttiat they were not the The cotton plant, indeed, afforded the raa* 
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a share of it is apt to go to tliem of its own 
accord. 

But though the judgment of sober leason 
and experience concerning such projects has 
always been extremely unfavouiable, that of 
human avidity has commonly been quite other- 
wise. The same passion which lias suggested 
to so many people the absurd idea of the phi- 
losopher’s stone, has suggested to others the 
equally absurd one of immense rich mines of 
gold and silver. They did not consider that the 
value of those metals has, in all ages and na- 
lions, ai iscn chiefly fi om their scarcity, and that 
their scarcity has arisen from the v^^ry small 
quantities of them which nature has anywhere 
deposited in one place, from the hard and in- 
tractable substances with which she has almost 
everywhere surrounded those small quantities, 
md consequently from the labour and expense 
which are everywhere necessary in order to pe- 
netiate, and get at them. They flattered them- 
selves that veins of those metals might in 
many places be found, as large and as abun- 
dant as those which are commonly found of 
lead, or cop'|ier, or tin, or iron. The dream 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, concerning the golden 
city and country of El Dorado, may satisfy 
us, that even w ise men are not always exempt 
from such strange delusions. More than a 
hundred years after the death of that great 
man, the Jesuit Gumila was still convinced of 
the reality of that wonderful country, and ex- 
pressed, with great warmth, and, I dare say, 
with great sincerity, how happy be should be 
to carry the light of tlie gospel to a people 
who could so well reward the pious labours of 
their missionary. 

In the countries first discovered by the 
Spaniards, no gold and silver mines are at 
present known which are supposed to be 
worth the working. The quantities of those 
metals which the first adventurers are said to 
have found theie, had probably been very 
much magnified, as well as the fertility of the 
mines which w'ere wrought immediately after 
the first discovery. What those adventurers 
w^ere reported to have found, however, was 
sufficient to inflame the avidity of all their 
countrymen. Every Spaniard who sailed to 
America expected to find an El Dorado. 
Fortune, too, did upon this what she has done 
upon very few other occasions. She icalized 
ill some measure tiie extravagant hopes of her 
votaries; and in the discovery and conquest 
of Mexico and Peru (of which the one hap- 
pened about thirty, and the other about forty, 
years after the first expedition of Columbus), 
she presented them with something not very 
unlike that profusion of the precious metals 
wdiich they sought for, 

A project of commerce to the East Indies, 
therefore, gave occasion to the first discovery 
of the West. A project of conquest gave oc- 
casion to all the establishments of the Spa- 
niards in those newly discovered countries 


The motive which excited them to this con- 
quest was a project of gold and silver mines j 
and a course of accidents which no human 
wisdom could foresee, rendered this project 
much more successful than the undertakers 
had any reasonable grounds for exiiecting. 

The first adventurers of all the other na- 
tions of Europe who attempted to make set- 
tlements in Ameiica, were animated by the 
like chimerical view's ; but they were not 
equally successful. It was more than a iiun- 
dred years after the first settlement of the Bra- 
zils, before any silver, gold, or diamond mines, 
were discovered there. In the English, Fi eiich, 
Dutch, and Danish colonies, none have ever 
yet been discovered, at least none that are at 
piesent supposed to be worth the w'oiking. 
The first English settlers in North America, 
however, offered a fifth of all the gold and sil - 
ver w'hich should be found there to the king, 
as a motive for granting them their patents. 
In the patents of Sir Walter Raleigh, to the 
London and Plymouth companies, to the coun- 
cil of Plymouth, &c. this fifth was accord- 
ingly resei ved to the crown. To the expec- 
tation of finding gold and silver mines, those 
fiist settlers, too, joined that of discovering a 
north-west passage to the East Indies, They 
have hitherto been disappointed in both. 


PART JX. 

Cauus oj the Pto^perily of New Colonies* 

The colony of a civilized nation which takes 
possession either of a w aste country, or of one 
so tliinly inhabited that the natives easily give 
place to the new settlers, advances more ra- 
pidly to w'ealth and greatness than any other 
human society. 

The colonies carry out with them a know- 
ledge of agriculture and of other useful artSf 
superior to what can grow up of its own ac- 
cord, in the course of many centuries, ameng 
savage and bai barons nations. They carry 
out with them, too, the habit of subordination, 
some notion of the regular government wdiich 
takes place in their own country, of the sys- 
tem of laws W'hich support it, and of a regu- 
lar administration of justice ; and they natu- 
rally establish something of tiie same kind in 
the new settlement. But among savage and 
barbarous nations, the natural progress of law 
and government is still slower than the natu- 
ral progress of arts, after law and government 
have been so far established as is necessary 
for their protection Every colonist gets more 
land than he can possibly cultivate. He has 
no rent, and scarce any taxes, to pay. No land- 
lord shares with him in its produce, and, the 
share of the sovereign is commonly but a trifle. 
He has every motive to render as groat as pos- 
sible a produce whicli is thus to bo almost en- 
tirely his own. But his land is commonly so 
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extensive, that, with all his own industry, and 
with all the industry of other people whom he 
can get to employ, he can seldom make it 
produce the tenth part of what it is capable of 
producing. He is eager, therefore, to collect 
labourers from all quarters, and to reward 
them with the nrjost liberal wages. But those 
liberal wages, joined to the plenty and cheap- 
ness of land, soon make those labourers leave 
him, in order to become landlords themselves, 
and to reward with equal liberality other la- 
bourers, who soon leave them for the same 
reason that they left their first master. The 
liberal reward of labour encourages marriage. 
The children, during the tender years of in- 
fancy, are w^ell fed and properly taken care 
of and when they are grown up, the value of 
their labour greatly overpays their mainte- 
nance. When arrived at maturity, the high 
price of labour, and the low price of land, en- 
able them to establish themselves in the same 
manner as their fathers did before them. 

In other countries, rent and profit eat up 
wages, and the tw'o superior orders of people 
oppress the inferior one ; but in new colonies, 
the interest of the two superior orders obliges 
them to treat the inferior one with more ge- 
nerosity and humanity, at least where that in- 
ferior one is not in a state of slavery. Waste 
lands, of the greatest natural fertility, are to 
be had for a trifle. The increase of revenue 
which the proprietor, who is always the un- 
dertaker, expects from their improvement, 
constitutes his profit, which, in these circum- 
stances, is commonly very great; but this 
great profit cannot be made, without employ- 
ing the labour of other people in clearing and 
cultivating the land ; and the disproportion 
between the great extent of the land and the I 
^mall number of the people, which commonly I 
lakes place in new- colonies, makes it difficult! 
for him to get this labour. lie does not, tJiere- 
fore, dispute about wages, but is willing to 
# employ labour at any price. The high wages 
of labour encourage population. The cheap- j 
ness and plenty of good land encourage im- 
provement, and enable the proprietor to pay 
those high wages. In those w'ages consists 
tlraost the whole price of the land ; and though 
tJiey are high, considered as the wages of la- 
bour, they are low, consideied as the price of 
'what is so very valuable. What encourages 
the progress of population and improvemcmt, 
encourages that of real wealth and great- 
ness. 

The progress of many of the ancient Greek 
colonies towaids wealth and greatness seems 
accordingly to hare been veiy rapid. In the 
course of a century or two, several of tliem 
appear to have rivalled, and even to have sur- 
passed, the ir mother cities. Symeuse and A o'ri- 
grnmm in Sicily, Tarentum and Locri in Ita- 
ly, Ephesus and Miletus in Lesser Asia, ap- 
l>y til accounts, to have been at least 
equal t# anv of tlie cities of ancient Greece. 
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Though posterior in tlieir establishment, yet 
all the arts of refinement, philosophy, poetry, 
and eloquence, seem to have been cultivated 
as early, and to have been improved as highly 
in them as in any part of the ipother country, 
'llie schools of the tw^o oldest Greek philoso- 
phers,^ those of Thales and Pythagoras, w^ere 
estiiblished, it is reniarkable, not in ancient 
Greece, but the one in an Asiatic, the other in 
an Italian colony. All those colonies had 
established themselves in countries inhabited 
by savage and barbarous nations, who easily 
gave place to the new settlers. They had 
plenty of good land ; and as they were altoge- 
ther independent of the mother city, they were 
at liberty to manage their own affairs in the 
way that they judged was most suitable to their 
own interest. 

1. he history of the Roman colonies is by no 
means so brilliant. Some of them, indeed, 
such as Florence, have, in the course of many 
ages, and after the fall of tlie mother city, 
grown up to be considerable states. But the 
progress of no one of them seems ever to have 
been very rapid. They were all established in 
conquered piovinces, which in most cases had 
been fully inhabited before. The quantity of 
land assigned to each colonist was seldom very 
considerable, and, as the colony w'as not inde- 
pendent, they w'ere not always at liberty to 
manage their own affairs in the w’ay that they 
judged w’asmost suitable to their own interest. 

In the plenty of good land, the European 
colonies established in America and the West 
Indies resemble, and even greatly surpass, 
those of ancient Greece. In their dependency 
upon the mother state, they resemble those oi 
ancient Rome ; but their great distance from 
Euiopehas in all of them alleviated more oi 
less the effects of this dependency. Theii 
situation has placed them less in the view, and 
less in the power of their mother country. I.u 
pursuing tlieir inteiest their own W'ay, theii 
conduct has upon many occasions been over- 
looked, either because not known or not un- 
derstood in Europe; and upon some occasionii 
It has been ffiirly suffered and submitted to, 
because their distance rendered it difficult to 
restrain it. Even the violent and arbitrary go- 
vernment of Spain has, upon many occasions, 
been obliged to recall or soften the orders which 
had been given for tlie government of her co- 
lonies, for fear of a general insurrection. Tht 
progress of all the European colonies in wealth, 
population, and improvement, has accordingK 
been very great. “ ' 

Ujq crown of *Spain, by its share of the gold 
and Sliver, derived some revenue from its co- 
lonies from the moment of their first estab- 
Iisbment. ^ It was a revenue, too, of a nature 
to excite in human avidity the most extrava- 
gant expectation of still greater riches. Tlie 
SjKuiisI. colonies, therefore, from the momem 
ol then hrst establidiraent, attracted very much 
the attention of their mother coiimi y ; «hile 
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those of the oHier Europeuu nations were for any European nation in America. But as for 
a long time ill a great measure neglected. The a long time after the first disco'Very neitbei 
former did not, perhaps, thrive the better in gold nor silver mines were found in it, and as 
consequence of this attention, nor the latter it afforded upon that account little or no reve- 
the worse in consequence of this neglect. In nue to the crown, it was for a long time in a 
proportion to the extent of the country which great measure neglected ; and during this state 
they in some measure possess, the Spanish co- of neglect, it grew up to be a great and power- 
lonies are considered as less populous and fill colony. While Portugal was under the 
thriving tliaii those of almost any other Euro- dominion of Spain, Brazil was attacked by 
pean nation. The progress even of the Spa- the Dutch, who got possession of seven of the 
nish colonies, however, in population and im- fourteen provinces into which it is divided, 
proveraent, has certainly been very rapid and They expected soon to conquer the other seven, 
very great. The city of Lima, founded since when Portugal recovered its independency by 
the conquest, is represented by Ulloa as con- the elevation of the family of Braganza to the 
taining fifty thousand inhabitants near thiity throne. The Dutch, then, a 5 enemies to the 
years ago. Quito, which had been but a mi- Spaniards, became friends to the Portuguese, 
serable hamlet of Indians, is represented by who were likewise the enemies of the Spa- 
the same author as in his time equally popu- iiiards. They agreed, therefore, to leave that 
lous. Gemel i Carreri, a pi'etended traveller, part of Brazil which they had not conquered' 
it is said, indeed, but who seems everywhere to the king of Portugal, who agreed to leave 
to have written upon extreme good informa • that part which they had conquered to them, 
tion, represents the city of Mexico as contain- as a matter not worth disputing about, with 
ing a hundred thousand inhabitants ; a num- such good allies. But the Dutch government 
her which, in spite of all the exaggerations of soon began to oppress the Portuguese colo- 
the Spanish writers, is probably more than five nists, who, instead of amusing themselves with 
times greater than what it contained in the complaints, took arms against their new mas- 
time of Montezuma. These numbers exceed ters, and by their own valour and resolu- 
greatly those of Boston, New York, and Phi- tion, with the connivance, indeed, but without 
ladelphia, the three greatest cities of the Eng- any avowed assistance from the mother coun- 
lish colonies. Before the conquest of the Spa- try, drove them out of Brazil. The Dutch, 
niards, there were no cattle fit for draught, therefore, finding it impossible to keep any 
either in Mexico or Peru. The lama was part of the country to themselves, were con- 
their only beast of burden, and its strength tented that it shc^ld be entirely restoi'ed to the 
seems to have been a good deal inferior to that crown of Portugal. In this colony there are 
of a common ass. The plough was unknown said to be more than six hundred thousand 
among them. They were ignorant of the use people, either Portuguese or descended from 
of iron. They had no coined money, nor any Portuguese, creoles, mulattoes, and a mixed 
established instrument of commerce of any race between Portuguese and Brazilians, No 
kind. Their commerce was carried on by bar- one colony in America is supposed to contain 
ter. A sort of wooden spade was tlieir prin- so great a number of people of European ex- 
cipal instrument of agriculture. Sharp stones traction. 

served them for knives and hatchets to cut Towards the end of the fifteenth, and dur 
with ; fish bones, and the hard sinews of cer- ing the greater part of the sixteenth century 
tain animals, served them with needles to sew S|)ain and Portugal were the two great flat a ^ 
tvith j and these seem to have been their prin- powers upon the ocean ; for though the corlft- 
cipal instruments of trade. In this state of merce of Venice extended to every part of Eu- 
things, it seems impossible that either of those rope, its fleet had scarce ever sailed beyond 
empires could have been so much improved or the Mediterranean. The Spaniards, in virtue 
so well cultivated as at present, when they are of the first discovery, claimed all America as 
plentifully furnished with all sorts of Euro- their own; and though they could not hinder 
pean cattle, and when the use of iron, of the so great a naval power as that of Portugal 
plough, and of many of the arts of Europe, from settling in Brazil, such was at that time 
have been introduced among them. But the the terror of tlieir name, that the greater part 
populousness of every country must be in pro- of the other nations of Europe were afraid to 
portion to the degree of its improvement and establish themselves in any other part of that 
cultivation. In spite of the cruel destruction great continent. The French, who attempted 
of the natives which followed the conquest, to settle in Florida, were all murdered by the 
these two great empires are probably more po- Spaniards. But the declension of the naval 
pulous now than they ever were before ; and power of this latter nation, in consequence of 
the people are surely very different; for we the defeat or miscarriage of what they called 
must acknowledge, I apprehend, that the Spa- their invincible armada, vhich nappened to- 
nish creoles are in many respects superior to wards the end of the sixteenth century, put il 
the ancient Indians. out of their power to obstruct afiy longer the 

After the settlements of the Spaniards, that settlements of the other European nations In 
of the Portuguese in Brazil is the oldest of the course of tlie seventeenth century, theic- 
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fore, ilie Bnglisli, Frcnclj, Dutch, Danes, and 
Swedes, ail the groat nations who had any 
ports upon the ocean, attempted to make some 
settlements in the new woild. 

The Swedes established themselves in New 
Jersey; and the number of Swedish families 
still to be found there sufficiently demonstrates, 
that this colony was very likely to prosper, 
had it been protected by the mother country. 
But being neglected by Sweden, it was soon 
swallowed up by the Dutch colony of New 
York, which again, in 1674, fell under the 
dominion of the English. 

The small islands of St. Thomas and Santa 
Cruz, are the only countries in the new wmrld 
that have ever been possessed by the Danes. 
These little settlements, too, were under the 
government of an exclusive company, which 
had the sole right, both of purchasing the sur- 
plus produce of tlie colonies, and of supplying 
them with such goods of other countiies as 
they wanted, and which, therefore, both in its 
purchase", and sales, had not only the power 
of oppresdng them, but the greatest tempta- 
lion to do so. The government of an exclu- 
sive company of merchants is, peihaps, the 
worst of all governments for any country what- 
ever. It was not, however, able to stop alto- 
gether* the progress of these colonies, though it 
rendered it more slow and languid. The late 
king of Denmark dissolved this company, and 
since that time the prosperity of these colonics 
has been very great. 

The Dutch settlements in the West, as well 
as those in the East Indies, were originally 
put under the government of an exclusive 
company. The progass of some of them, 
therefore, though it has been considerable in 
comparison with that of almost any country 
that has been long peopled and cstifrlis/icd, 
has been languid and slow in comparison with 
tliat of the greater part of new colonics. The 
colony of Siuinam, though very considciablc, 
is still infeiior to the greater pait of the sugar 
colonies of the other European nations, 'flie 
colony of Nova Belgia, now divided into the 
two provinces of New York and New Jersey, 
would probably have soon become consider- 
able too, even though it Irad remained under 
the government of the Dutcii. The plenty 
and cheapness of good land are such powerful 
causes of prosperity, that the very woi.3t go- 
vernment is scarce capable of checking altoge- 
ther the efficacy of their operation. The great 
distance, too, from the mother country, would 
enable the colonists to evade more or less, by 
smuggling, the monopoly w'hich the company 
enjoyed against them. At present, the com- 
pany allows all Dutch ships to trade to Suri- 
nam, upon paying tw'O and a-half per cent, 
upon the value of their cargo for a license ; 
and only r«ervcs to itself exclusively, the di- 
rect trade from Africa to America, wliich cor 
sists almost entirely m tire slave trade. This 
relaxation in the exclusive privileges of the 
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company, is probably the principal cause of 
that degree of prosperity which that colony at 
present enjoys- Curagoa and Eustatia, the 
two principal islands belonging to the Dutch, 
are free ports, open to the ships of all nations • 
and this fi-ecdom, in the midst of better colo- 
nies, whose ports ai-e open to those of one na- 
tion only, has been the great cause of the pro- 
sperity of those two barren islands. 

The French colony of Canada was, during 
the greater part of the last century, and some 
part of the present, under the government of 
an exclusive company. Under so unfavour- 
able an administration, its progress was neces- 
sarily very slow, in comparison with that of 
other new colonies ; but it became much more 
rapid when this company w'^as dissolved, after 
tlie fall of what is called the Mississippi scheme 
When the English got possession of this coun- 
try, they found in it near double the number 
of inhabitants which father Charlevoix had as- 
signed to it between twenty and thirty years 
before. That jesuit had travelled over the 
whole country, and had no inclination to re- 
present it as less inconsiderable than it really 
w’as. 

The French colony of St. Domingo was 
established by pirates and freebooters, who, 
for a long time, neither required the protec- 
tion, nor acknowdedged the authority of 
Fiance; and w-hen that race of banditti be- 
came so far citizens as to acknowledge this 
authority, it was for a long time necessary to 
exercise it with very great gentleness. Dun. 
ing this period, the population and improve- 
ment of this colony increased very fast. Even 
the oppression of the exclusive company, to 
which it was for some time subjected with all 
the otlier colonics of Fiance, though it no 
doubt letarded, had not been able to slop its 
j)iogie‘'S altogether. Tlie coinse of its prospe- 
rity leturncd as soon as it was lelieved fi om 
that ojipicssion. It is now tiie most important 
of the sugar colonies of the West Indies, and 
its produce is said to be greater than that of 
all the English sugar colonies put together. 
The other sugar colonies of France are in ge- 
neral all veiy thriving. 

But thcie aie no colonies of which the pro- 
gress has been inoic rapid than that of the 
English ill North America. 

Plenty of good land, and liberty to manage 
tlieir own affiairs their owm way, seem to be 
the tw'o great causes of the prosperity of ail 
new colonics. 

In the plenty of good land, the English co- 
lonies of North America, though no doubt 
very abundantly provided, aie, however, infe- 
rior to those of the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
and not superior to some of those possessed 
by the French before the late w'ar. But the 
political institutions of the English colonies 
have been more favouiable to the im})rove- 
ment and cultivation of tiiis land' than those 
01 che other tiireo nations. 
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First, Tiiu engiosbing of uncultivated land, 
tljough it has by no means been prevented al- 
together, has been more restrained in the Eng- 
lish colonies than in any other The colony 
law, which imposes upon every proprietor the 
obligation of improving and cultivating, within 
a limited time, a certain proportion of his 
lands, and which, in case of failure, declares 
tho 3 e neglected lands gi'antable to any other 
person ; though it has not perhaps been very 
strictly executed, has, however, had some ef- 
fect. 

Seco 7 idly, In Pennsylvania there is no right 
of primogeniture, and lands, like moveables, 
are divided equally among all the children of 
the femily. In three of the provinces of New 
England, the oldest has only a double share, 
as in the Mosaical law. Though in those 
provinces, therefore, too great a quantity of 
land should sometimes be engrossed by a par- 
ticular individual, it is likely, in the course of 
a generation or two, to be suflSciently divided 
again. In the other English colonies, indeed, 
the right of primogeniture takes place, as in 
the law of England: But in all the English 
colonies, the tenure of the lands, which are all 
held by free soccage, facilitates alienation ; and 
the grantee of an extensive tract of land gene- 
rally finds it for his interest to alienate, as fast 
as he can, the greater part of it, reserving only 
a small quit-rent. In the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese colonies, what is called the right of 
majorazzo takes place in the succession of all 
those great estates to which any title of ho- 
nour is annexed. Such estates go all to one 
pel son, and are in effect entailed and unalien- 
able. The French colonies, indeed, are sub- 
ject to the custom of Paris, which, in the in- 
heritance of land, is much more fjivourable to 
the younger children than the law of England. 
But, in the French colonies, if any part of an 
estate, held by the noble tenure of chivalry 
and homage, is alienated, it is, for a limited 
time, subject to the right of redemption, either 
by the heii of the superior, or by the Iieir of 
the family; and all the largest estates of the 
country are held by such noble tenures, which 
necessarily embanass alienation. But, in a 
new colony, a great uncultivated estate is like- 
ly to be much more speedily divided by alien- 
ation than by succession. The plenty and 
cheapness of good land, it has already been 
observed, are the principal causes of the rapid 
prosperity of new colonies. The engrossing 
of land, in effect, destroys this plenty and 
cheapness. The engrossing of uncultivated 
land, besides, is the greatest obstruction to its 
improvement ; but the labour that is employed 
in the improvement and cultivation of land 
affords the greatest and most valuable produce 
to the society. The produce of labour, in this 
case, pays not only its own wages and the 
profit of the stock which employs it, but the 
rent of the land too upon which it i-> employ- 
ed. T1 e labour of the Englisli colonies. 
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therefore, being mom employed in the im- 
provement and cultivation of land, is likely to 
afford a greater and more valuable produce 
than that of any of the other three nations, 
wdiich, by the engrossing of land, is more or 
less diverted tow'ards other employments. 

Thirdly, The labour of the Englidi colo- 
nists is not only likely to afford a greater and 
more valuable produce, but, in consequence 
of the moderation of their taxes, a greater pro- 
portion of this produce belongs to themselves, 
which they may store up and employ in put- 
ting into motion a still greater quantity of la- 
bour. The English colonists have never yet 
contributed any thing towards the defence of 
the mother country, or towards the support of 
its civil government. They themselves, on 
the contrary, have hitherto been defended al- 
most entirely at the expense of the mother 
country ; but the expense of fleets and armies 
is out of all proportion greater than the ne- 
cessary expense of civil government. The ex- 
pense of their owm civil government has al- 
ways been very moderate. It has generally 
been confined to xvhat was necessary for pay- 
ing competent salaries to the governor, to the 
judges, and to some other officers of police, 
and for maintaining a few of the most useful 
public w’orks. The expense of the civil estab- 
lishment of Massachusetts Bay, before the 
commencement of the present disturbances, 
used to be but about L. 1 8,000 a-year ; that of 
New Hamp>shire and Rhode Island, L 3500 
each; that of Connecticut, L.4000; that of 
New York and Pennsylvania, L.4S00 each; 
that of New Jersey, L. 1200; that of Virginia 
and South Carolina, L.8000 each. The civil 
establishments of Nova Scotia and Georgia 
are partly supported by an annual grant ol 
parliament; but Nova Scotia pays, besides', 
about L.7000 a~year towards the public ey- 
penses of the colony, and Georgia about 
L.2500 a-year. All the different civil estab- 
lishments in North America, in shortj exclu- 
sive of those of Maryland and North Carol i- 
na, of wdiich no exact account has been get, 
did not, before the commencement of the pre- 
sent disturbances, cost the inhabitants abo/e 
L. 64,700 a-year; an ever memorable exam- 
ple, at how small an expense three millions of 
people may not only be governed but well go- 
verned. The most important part of the ex- 
pense of government, indeed, that of defence 
and protection, has constantly fallen upon the 
mother country. The ceremonial, too, of the 
civil government in the colonies, upon the re- 
ception of a new governor, upon the opening 
of a new assembly, &c. though sufficiently de- 
cent, is not accompanied with any expensi/e 
pomp or parade. Their ecclesiastical govein- 
ment is conducted upon a plan equally fru- 
gal. Tithes are unknown among them ; and 
their clergy, who are far from being nume- 
rous, are maintained either by moderate sti- 
pends, or by the voluntary contributions of 
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the people. The power of Speui and Portu- 
gal, on the contrary, derives some support 
from the taxes levied upon their colonies. 
France, indeed, has never drawn any consi- 
derable revenue from its colonies, the taxes 
which it levies upon them being generally 
spent among them. But the colony govern- 
ment of all these three nations is conducted 
upon a much more extensive plan, and is ac- 
companied with a much more expensive cere- 
monial. The sums spent upon the reception 
of a new viceroy of Peru, for example, have 
frequently been enormous. Such ceremonials 
are not only real taxes paid by the rich colo- 
nists upon those particular occasions, but they 
serve to introduce among them the habit of 
vanity and expense upon all other occasions. 
They are not only very grievous occasional 
taxes, but they contribute to establish perpe- 
tual taxes, of the same kind, still more griev- 
ous; the ruinous taxes of private luxmy and 
extravagance. In tlie colonies of all those 
three nations, too, the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment is extremely oppiessive. Tithes take 
place in all of them, and are levied witli the 
utmost rigour in those of Spain and Portugal. 
All of them, besides, are oppressed with a nu- 
merous race of mendicant friars, whose beg- 
gary !)eing not oniy licensed but consecrated 
by religion, is a most grievous tax upon the 
poor people, wdjo are most earefully taught 
that it is a duty to give, and a very great sin 
to refuse ihern their charity. Ovei and above 
all this, the clergy are, in all of them, the 
greatest cngiosseis of land. 

In the disposal of their surplus 
produce, or of what is over and above their 
own consumption, the Englisli colonies have 
, been more favoured, and have been allowed a 
more extensive market, tiun those of any 
other Euiopeaii nation. Every European na- 
tion has Liideavouied, more or less, to mono- 
polize to itself the commerce of its colonies, 
and,, upon that account, has prohibited the 
ships of foreign nations from trading to them, 
and has prohibited tliem from importing Eu- 
ropean goods from any foreign nation. But 
the manner in which this monopoly has been 
exercised in different nations, has been very 
different. 

Some nations have given up the whole com- 
merce of their colonies to an exclusive com- 
pany, of whom the colonists were obliged to 
buy all such European goods as they wanted, 
and to whom they were obliged to sell the 
wliole of their surplus produce. It was the 
interest of the company, therefore, not only 
to sell the former as dear, and to buy the lat- 
ter as cheap as possible, but to buy no more 
of the latter, even at this low price, than what 
they could dipose of for a very high price in 
Evurope. It was their interest not only to de- 
grade in all cases the value of tiro surplus pro- 
mree of &e colony, but in many cas.,s to dis- 
wwajife and keep down the natural increase 
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of its quantity. Of all the expedients that 
can well be contrived to stunt the natural 
growth of a new colony, that of an exclusive 
company is undoubtedly the most effectual. 
This, however, has been the policy of Hol- 
land, though their company, in the course of 
the present century, has given up in many re- 
spects the exertion of their exclusive privilege. 
This, too, was the policy of Denmark, till the 
reign of the late king. It has occasionally 
been the policy of France ; and of late, since 
1755, after it had been abandoned by all other 
nations on account of its absurdity, it has be- 
come tire policy of Portugal, with regard at 
least to two of the principal provinces of Bra- 
zil, Pernambucco, and Marannon. 

Other nations, without establishing an ex- 
clusive company, have confined the whole 
commerce of their colonies to a particular port 
of the mother country, from whence no ship 
was allowed to sail, but either in a feet and 
at a particular season, or, if single, in conse- 
quence of a particular license, which in most 
cases wais very well pai’d for. This policy open- 
ed, indeed, the trade of the colonies to all the 
natives of the mother countiy, provided they 
traded from the proper port, at the piopersea 
son, and in the proper vessels. But as all the 
difierent merchants, who joined their stocks in 
order to fit out those licensed vessels, would 
find it for their interest to act in concert, the 
tiade which was carried on in this manner 
would necessarily be conducted very nearly 
upon the same principles as that of an exclu- 
sive company. The profit of those merchants 
would be almost equally exorbitant and op- 
pressive. The colonics w'ould be ill supplied, 
and would be obliged both to buy very dear, 
and to sell very cheap. This, however, till 
within these few yeais, had always been the 
policy of Spain ; and the price of all Europeatj 
goods, accordingly, is said to have been enor- 
mous in the Spanish West Indies. At Quito, 
we are told by Uiioa, a pound of iron sold 
for about 4s. 6d., and a pound of steel for 
about 6s. 9d. sterling. But it is chiefiy in or- 
der to purchase European goods that the colo- 
nies part with their own pioduce. The more, 
therefore, they pay for the one, the less they 
really get for the other, and the dearness of 
the one is the same thing wdth the cheapness 
of the other. The policy of Portugal is, in 
this respect, the same as the ancient policy of 
Spain, with regard to all its colonies, except 
Pernambucco and Marannon; and with re- 
gard to these it has lately adopted a still worse. 

Other nations leave the trade of tiieir colo- 
nies free to all their subjects, who may carry 
it on from all the different ports of the mothei 
country, and who have occasion for no other 
license than the common despatches of the 
custom-house. In this case the number and 
dispersed situation of the different traders ren- 
ders it impossible for them to enter into any 
general combination, and their competition b 
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sufficient to Iiinder them from making Tcry tie, in all shapes, dead and alive, a very ex- 
exorbitant profits. Under so liberal a policy, tensive market, the law endeavours to raise 
the colonies are enabled both to sell their own the value of a commodity, of which the high 
produce, and to buy the goods of Europe at price is so very essential to iraprovement. 
a reasonable price ; but since the dissolution The good effects of this liberty, 1 owever, must 
of the Plymouth company, when our colonies be somewhat diminished by the 4th of Geo. 
were but in their infancy, this has always been III. c. 15, which puts hides and skins among 
the policy of England. It has generally, too, the enumerated commodities, and thereby tends 
been that of France, and has been uniformly to reduce the value of American cattle, 
so since the dissolution of what in England is To increase the shipping and naval power 
commonly called their Mississippi company, of Great Britain by the extension of tlie fish- 
The profits of tJie trade, therefore, which cries of our colonies, is an object which the 
France and England carry on witli their coIo- legislature seems to have had almost constant- 
nies, though no doubt somewhat higher than ly in view. Those fisheries, upon tliis account, 
if the competition were free to all otlier na- have had all the encouragement which free- 
tions, are, however, by no means exorbitant ; dom can give them, and they have flourished 
and the price of European goods, according- accordinnly. The New England fisheiy, in 
ly, is not extravagantly high in the greater particular, was, before tlio late disturbances, 
part of the colonies of either of those nations, one of the most important, perhaps in the 
In the exportation of tlieir own surplus pro- world. The wlmle fisheiy which, notwimstand- 
duce, too, it is only witli regard to certain ing an extravagant bounty, is in Gicat Bri- 
commodities that the colonies of ’Great Bri- tain carried on to so little purpose, that in the 
tain are confined to the market of the mother opinion of many people (wlncli I do not, how- 
country. These commodities having been ever, pretend to warrant), the whole produce 
enumerated in tlie act of navigation, and in does not much exceed tlie value of the boun- 
some other subsequent acts, liave upon that ties which are annually paid for it, is iii New 
occount been called enumerated commodities, England carried on, without any bounty, to a 
The rest are called won. enumerated^ and may very great extent. Fish is one of the princi- 
be exported directly to other countries, pro- pal articles with which the North Americans 
vided it is in British or plantation ships, of trade to Spain, Portugal, and the Mediter- 
which the owners and three fourths of thema- ranean. 

riners are British subjects Sugar was originally an enumerated coinmo- 

Among tlie non-enumerated commodities dity, which could only be exported to Great 
are some of the most important productions of Britain; but in 1731, upon a representation 
America and the West Indies, grain of all of the sugar-planters, its exportation was per- 
sorts, lumber, salt provisions, fish, sugar, and mitted to all paits of the world. The restric- 
rum. tions, however, with which this liberty was 

Grain is naturally the first and principal granted, joined to the high price of sugar in 
object of the culture of all new colonies. By Great Britain, have rendered it in a great 
allowing them n very extensive market for it, measiu*e ineffectual. Great Britain and her 
the law encourages them to extend tins cul- colonies still continue to be almost the sole 
ture much beyond the consumption of a thin- market for all sugar produced in the British 
ly inhabited country, and thus to provide be- plantations. Their consumption increases so 
forehand an ample subsistence for a continu- fast, that, tliough in consequence of the in- 
ally increasing population. creasing improvement of Jamaica, as well as 

In a country quite covered with wood, of die ceded islands, the importation of sugar 
where timber consequently is of little or no has increased very greatly within these twenty 
value, the expense of clearing the ground is years, the exportation to foreign countries is 
the principal obstacle to improvement. By said to be not much greater than before, 
allowing the colonies a very extensive market Rum is a very important article in the trade 
for their lumber, the law endeavours to facili- which the Americans carry on to the coast of 
tate improvement by raising the price of a Africa, from which tliey bring back negro 
commodity which would otherwise be of lit- slaves in return. 

tie value, and thereby enabling them to make If the whole surplus produce of America, 
some profit of what would otherwise be mere in grain of all sorts, in salt provisions, and in 
expense. fish, had been put into the enumeration, and 

In a country iieithei Jialf peoplec. nor half thereby forced into the market of Great Bri, 
cultivated, cattle naturally multiply beyond tain, it would have interferred too much with 
the consumption of tlie inhabitants, and are the produce of the industry of our own peo- 
often, upon that account, of little or no va- pie. It was probably not so much from any 
lue. But it is necessary, it has already been regard to the interest of America, as from a 
shown, that the price of cattle should bear a jealousy of this interference, that tliose im- 
certain propfirtion to that of corn, before the portant commodities have not only been kept 
greater part of the lands of any country can out of the enumeration, but that the importa- 
be improved. By allowing to American cat- tion into Great Britain of all grain, except 
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rice, and of all bait provisions, has, in the or- 
dinary state of the law, been prohibited. 

The non-enum crated commodities could 
wiginally be exported to all parts of the world. 
Lumber and rice having been once put into 
tbe enumeration, when they were afterwards 
taken out of it, w'ere confined, as to the Eu- 
ropean market, to the countries that lie south 
of Cape Finisterre. By the 6th of George 
III. c. 52, all non-emimerated commodities 
were subjected to the like restiiction. The 
parts of Europe which lie south of Cape Fi- 
nibterre are not manufacturing countries, and 
we are less jealous of the colony ships cai ly- 
ing home from them any manufactures wliich 
could interfere with our own. 

The enumerated commodities are of two 
sorts; first, such as are either the peculiar 
produce of America, or as cannot be produced, 
or at least are not pioduced in the mother 
countiy. Of this kind are molasses, cofiee, 
cocoa-nuts, tobacco, pimento, ginger, whale- 
fins, raw silk, cotton, wool, bea\ei, and other 
peltry of America, indigo, fustick, and other 
dyeing woods; secondly, such as are not the 
peculiar produce of America, but whicli are, 
and may bo produced in the mother country, 
though not in such quantities as to supply the 
greater part of her demand, which is princi- 
pally supplied from foreign countries. Of 
this kind are all naval stores, masts, yards, 
and bowsprits, tar, pitch, and turpentine, pig 
and bar iron, copper ore, hides and skins, pot 
and pearl ashes. The largest importation of 
commodities of tlie first kind could not dis- 
courage the growth, or interfere W'ith the sale, 
of any part of the pioduce of the mothei 
countiy. By confining them to tlie home mar- 
ket, our merchants, it was exjiected, would 
not only be enabled to buy tiicni cheaper in 
the plantations, and consequently to sell them 
with a better piolitat home, but to e'tablisli 
between the plantations and foicign countries 
an advantageous cairyiiig trade, of wliich 
Great Britain was necessarily to be the centie 
or emporium, as the European countiy into 
which those commodities wore first to be im- 
ported. The importation of commodities of 
the second kind might be so managed too, it 
was supposed, as to interfere, not with the 
sale of those of the same kind which were pro- 
duced at home, but with that of those which 
were imported fiom foreign countries; because, 
by means of proper duties, they might be ren- 
dered always somewhat deai*er than the for- 
mer, and }ct a good deal cheaper than the lat- 
ter. By confining such commodities to the 
home market, therefore, it was proposed to 
discourage the produce, not of Great Britain, 
but of some foreign countries with which tlie 
balance of trade was believed to be unfavour- 
able to Great Britain. 

The prdiibition of exporting from the colo- 
aiea to any other country but Great Britain, 
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masts, yards, and bowsprits, tar, pitch, and 
turpentine, naturally tended to lower the price 
of timber in the colonies, and consequently to 
increase the expense of clearing their lands, 
the principal obstacle to their improvement. 
But about the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, in 170.^, the pitch and tar company of 
Sweden endeavoured to raise the price of their 
commodities to Great Britain, by prohibiting 
their exportation, except in their owm ships, 
at their own price, and in s.iich quantities as 
they thought pioper. In order to counteract 
this notable piece of mercantile policy, and to 
render herself as much as possible independ- 
ent, not only of Sw^eden, but of all the other 
northern powers, Great Britain gave a bounty 
upon the importation of naval stores fiom 
America; and the effect of this bounty was 
to raise the price of timber in America much 
more than tlie confinement to the home mar- 
ket could low'er it; and as both regulations 
M ere enacted at the same time, their joint ef- 
fect was rather to encourage than to discoii- 
lage the clearing of land in America. 

Tliough pig and bar iron, too, have been 
put among the enumerated commodities, yet 
as, when imported from America, they are 
exempted from considerable duties to which 
they are subject when imported from any other 
country, the one part of the regulation con- 
ti ibutes more to encourage the erection of fur- 
nacGs in America than the other to discourage 
it. There is no manufacture which occasions 
so great a consumption of w'ood as a furnace, 
or wliich can contribute so much to the clear 
ing of a country overgiown with it. 

Tlie tendency of some of these regulations 
to raise the value of timber in America, and 
tliereby to facilitate the clearing of the land, 
wda neither, perhaps, intended nor understood 
by tlie legislature. Though their beneficial 
ellects, however, have br‘en in this lespect ac- 
cidental, they ha\e not upon that account been 
les-. real. 

The most perfect freedom of trade is jier- 
mitted betw’een the British colonies of Ameri- 
ca and the West Indies, both in the enimie- 
latcd and in the noii-cnumerated commodities 
Those colonics are now^ become so [lopulous 
and thriving, that each of them finds in some 
of the others a great and extensive market 
for every part of its produce. All of them 
taken together, they make a great internal 
market for the produce of one another. 

The liberality of England, however, towards 
the trade of her colonies, has been confined 
chiefly to wdiat concerns the market for their 
produce, either in its rude state, or in what 
may be called the very first stage of manufac- 
ture. The more advanced or more refined 
manufactures, even of the colony produce, the 
merchants and manufacturers of Great Bri- 
tain chuse to reserve to themselves, and have 
prevailed upon the legislature to prevent theii 
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establishment in the colonies, sometimes by 
high duties, and sometimes by absolute pro- 
hibitions. 

While, for example, Muscovado sugars from 
the British plantations pay, upon importation, 
only 6s. 4d. the hundred weight, white sugars 
pay L. 1 : 1 : 1; and refined, either double or 
single, in loaves, L.4 : 2 : 5 8-20ths. When 
those high duties were imposed, Great Bri- 
tain was the sole, and she still continues to be, 
the principal market, to which the sugars of 
the Biitish colonies could be exported. They 
amounted, therefore, to a prohibition, at first 
of claying or refining sugar for any foreign 
market, and at present of claying or refining 
it for the market which takes off, perhaps, 
more than nine-tenths of the whole produce. 
The manufacture of claying or refining su- 
gar, accordingly, though it has flourished in 
all the sugar colonies of France, has been lit- 
tle cultivated in any of those of England, ex- 
cept for the market of tire colonies themselves. 
While Grenada was in the hands of the French, 
there was a refinery of sugar, by claying, at 
least upon almost every plantation. Since it 
fell into those of the English, almost all works 
of this kind have been given up; and theie 
are at present (October 177.S), I am assured, 
not above two or three remaining in the island. 
At present, however, by an indulgence of the 
custom-house, clayed or refined sugar, if re- 
duced from loaves into powder, is commonly 
imported as Muscovado. 

While Gieat Britain encourages in Ameii- 
ca the manufacturing of pig and bar iron, by 
exempting them from duties to which the like 
commodities are subject when impoited from 
any other country, she imposes an absolute 
prohibition upon tlie erection of steel furnaces 
and slit-mills in any of her American planta- 
tions, She will not sufler her colonies to woi k 
in those more refined manufactures, even for 
their own consumption ; but insists upon their 
purchasing of her merchants and manufactur- 
ers all goods of this kind which they have oc- 
casion for. 

She prohibits the exportation from one pro- 
vince to another by water, and even the car- 
riage by land upon horseback, or m a cart, of 
hats, of wools, and woollen goods, of the pro- 
duce of America ; a regulation which eftect- 
ualiy prevents the establishment of any manu- ^ 
fact u re of such commodities for distant sale, 
and confines the industry of her colonists in 
this way to such coarse and household manu- 
factures as a iuivate family commonly makes 
for its own use, or for that of some of its 
neighbours in the same province. 

To prohibit a great people, however, from 
making all that they can of every part of their 
own produce, or from employing their stock 
and industry in the way that they judge most 
advantageous to themselves, is a manifest vio- 
lation of the most sacred rights of mankind. 
Unjust, however, as such prohibitions maybe, 
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they have not hitherto been very hurtful tc 
tlie colonies. Land is still so cheap, and, con- 
sequently, labour so deai- among them, that 
they can import from the mother country al- 
most all the more refined or more advanced 
manufactures cheaper than they could make 
I them for themselves. Though they had not, 
therefore, been prohibited from establishing 
such manufactures, yet, in their present state 
of improvement, a regard to their own inte- 
rest would probably have prevented them from 
doing so. In their present state of improve- 
ment, those prohibitions, perhaps, without 
cramping their industry, or restraining it from 
any employment to which it would have gone 
of its own accord, are only impertinent badges 
of slavery imposed upon them, without any 
sufficient reason, by the groundless jealousy 
of the merchants and manufacturers of the 
mother country. In a more advanced state, 
they might be really oppi’essive and insup- 
portable. 

Great Britain, too, as she confines to her 
own market some of the most important pro- 
ductions of the colonies, so, in compensation, 
she gives to some of them an advantage in 
that market, sometimes by imposing liigher 
duties upon the like productions when im- 
ported from other countries, and sometimes 
by giving bounties upon their importation 
from the colonies. In the firsst way, she gives 
an advantage in tlie home market to the su- 
gar, tobacco, and iron of her own colonies ; 
and, in the second, to their raw silk, to their 
hemp and flax, to their indigo, to their naval 
stores, and to their building timber. This 
second way of encouraging the colony pro- 
duce, by bounties upon importation, is, so far 
as I have been able to learn, peculiar to Great 
Britain : the first is not. Portugal does not 
content herself with imposing higher duties 
upon the importation of tobacco from any 
other countiy, but prohibits it under the se- 
verest penalties. 

With regard to the importation of goods 
from Europe, England has likewise dealt 
more liberally witli her colonies than any other 
nation. 

Great Biitain allows a part, almost always 
the half, generally a larger portion, and some- 
times the whole, of the duty which is paid up- 
on the importation of foreign goods, to be 
drawn back upon tlieir exportation to any fo- 
reign country. No independent foreign coun- 
try, it was easy to foresee, would receive them, 
if they came to it loaded with the heavy du- 
ties to which almost all foreign goods are 
subjected on their importation into Great Bri- 
tain. Unless, therefore, some part of those 
duties was drawn back upon exportation, 
tliere was an end of the carrying trade ; a 
trade so much favoured by the mercantik 
system. 

Our colonies, however, aie bv no means 
independent foreign cocinne.-j and Gmal 
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Britaiti having assumed to herself the exclu- 
sive tight of supplying them with all goods 
from Europe^ might have forced them (in 
die same manner as other countries have done 
their ctdonies) to receive such goods loaded 
with all the same duties which they paid in 
the mother country. But, on the contrary, till 
1763, tile same drawbacks were paid upon 
the exportation of the greater part of foreign 
goods to our colonies, as to any independent 
foreign country. In 1763, indeed, by the 
4th of Geo. III. c. 15, this indulgence was a 
good deal abated, and it was enacted, “ That 
“ no part of the duty called the old subsidy 
“ should be drawn back for any goods of the 
** growtli, production, or manufacture of Eu- 
** rope or the East Indies, which should be 
* exported from this kingdom to any British 
“ colony or plantation in America; wines, 
“ white calicoes, and muslins, excepted.’* Be- 
fore this law, many diffci'ent sorts of foreign 
goods might have been bought cheaper in the 
plantations than in the mother country, and 
some may still. 

Of the greater part of the regulations con- 
cerning the colony trade, the merchants w ho 
carry it on, it must be observed, have been 
the principal advisers. Wo must not wonder, 
therefore, if, in a great part of tliem, their in- ; 
terest has been more considered than either 
that of the colonies or tliat of the mother 
country. In their exclusive privilege of sup- 
plying the colonies with all the goods which 
they wanted from Europe, and of purchasing 
all such parts of their surplus produce as 
could not interfere with any of the trades 
which they themselves carried on at homey the 
interest of the colonies was sacrificed to tlie 
interest of those merchants. In allowing the 
same drawbacks upon the rc-expoitation of 
the greater pait of Eiiiopean and East India 
goods to the colonies, as upon their re-expor- 
ration to any independent country, the inte- 
rest of the mother country was sacrificed to it, 
e\en uccorcUng to the mcicnntile ideas of that 
interest. It was for the interest of the mer- 
chants to pay as little as possible for the fo- 
reign goods which they sent to the colonies, 
and, consequently, to get back as much as pos- 
sible of the duties tvliich they advanced upon 
their importation into Great Britain. They 
might thereby be enabled to sell in the colo- 
nies, either the same quantity of goods with a 
greater profit, or a greater quantity with the 
same profit, and, coifsequeiitly, to gain some- 
tliing either in the one way or the other. 
It was likewise for the interest of the colo- 
nies to get all sucli goods as cheap, and in as 
great abundance as possible. But tin's might 
not always be for the interest of the motlier 
country. She might frequently suffer, both 
in her revenue, by giving back a great part 
of ihe duties wEich had been paid upon the 
importation of such goods ; and in her ma- 
wufacturw, hj being undersold in the colony 


market, in consequence of the easy terms up- 
on which foreign manufactures could be car- 
ried thither by means of those drawbacks. 
The progress of the linen manufacture of 
Great Britain, it is commonly said, has been 
a good deal retarded by the drawbacks upon 
the re-exportation of German linen to the 
American colonies. 

But though the policy of Great Britain, 
witli regard to the trade of her colonies, has 
been dictated by the same mercantile spirit as 
that of other nations, it has, how'e\ef, upon 
the whole, been less illiberal and oppressi\« 
than tliat of any of them. 

In eveiy thing except their foreign trade, 
the liberty of the English colonists to manage 
their own affairs their own way, is complete. 
It is in every respect equal to that of their 
fellow-citizens at home, and is secured in the 
same manner, by an assembly of the repre- 
sentatives of the people, who claim the sole 
right of imposing taxes for the support of the 
colony government. The authority of this 
assembly overaw'es the executive pow^or ; and 
neither the meanest nor the most obnoxious 
colonist, as long as he obeys the law', has any 
thing to fear from the resentment, either of 
the governor, or of any other civil or mi- 
litary officer in the province. The colony as- 
semblies, though, like the house of commons 
in England, they are not always a very equal 
representation of the people, yet they approach 
more nearly to that character ; and as the exe- 
cutive power either has not the means to cor- 
rupt them, or, on account of the support which 
it receives from the mother country, is not 
under the necessity of doing so, they are, per- 
haps, in general more influenced by the incli- 
nations of their constituents. The councils, 
wdiich, in the colony legislatures, correspond 
to the liouse of lords in Great Britain, are 
not composed of a hereditary nobility. In 
some of the colonies, as in three of the go- 
vernments of New England, those councils 
are not appointed by the king, but chosen by 
the representatives of the people. In none of 
the English colonies is there any hereditary 
nobility. In all of them, indeed, as in all 
other free countries, the descendant of an old 
colony family is more respected than an up- 
start of equal merit and fortune ; but he is 
only more respected, and he has no privileges 
by which he can be troublesome to his neigh- 
bours. Befoie the commencement of the pre- 
sent disturbances, the colony assemblies had 
not only the legislative, but a part of tlie exe- 
cutive power. In Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, they elected the governor. In the 
other colonies, they appointed the revenue offi- 
cers, who collected the taxes imposed by those 
respective assemblies, to w'hom those <»fficers 
were immediately responsible. Tliere is more 
equality, therefore, among the English colo- 
nists than among the inhabitants of the mo- 
ther country. Their manners are more re- 
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publican ; and tlieir governments, those of 
three of the provinces of New England in 
particular, have hitherto been more republican 
too. 

The absolute governments of Spain, Por- 
tugal, and France, on the contrary, take place 
in their colonies ; and the discretionary pow- 
ers which such governments commonly dele- 
gate to all their inferior officers are, on ac- 
count of the great distance, naturally exer- 
cised there with more than ordinary violence. 
Under all absolute governments, there is more 
liberty in the capital than in any other part of 
the country. The sovereign himself can ne- 
ver have either interest or inclination to per- 
vert the order of justice, or to oppress the great 
body of the people. In the capital, his pre- 
sence overawes, more or less, all his inferior 
officers, who, in the remoter provinces, from 
whence the complaints of the people are less 
likely to reach him, can exercise their tyranny 
with much more safety. But the European 
colonies in America are more remote than 
the most distant provinces of the greatest em- 
pires which had ever been known before. The 
government of the English colonies is, per- 
haps, the only one which, since the world be- 
gan, could give perfect security to the inha- 
bitants of so very distant a province. The 
administration of tlie French colonies, how- 
ever, has always been conducted with much 
more gentleness and moderation than that of 
the Spanish and Portuguese. This superio- 
rity of conduct is suitable both to the charac- 
ter of the French nation, and to what forms 
the character of every nation, the nature of 
their government, which, though arbitrary and 
violent in comparison with that of Great Bri- 1 
tain, is legal and free in comparison with i 
chose of Spain and Portugal. 

It is in the progress of the North Ameri- 
can colonies, however, that the superiority of 
the English policy chiefly appears. The pro- 
gress of the sugar colonies of France has been 
at least equal, perhaps superior, to that of the 
greater part of those of England ; and yet 
the sugar colonies of England enjoy a free 
government, nearly of the same kind with that 
which takes place in her colonies of North 
America. But the sugar colonies of France 
are not discouraged, like those of England, 
from refining their own sugar j and what is 
still of greater importance, the genius of their 
government naturally introduces a better ma- 
nagement of their negro slaves. 

In all European cobnies, the culture of 
tlie sugar-cane is carried on by negro slaves. 
The constitution of those who have been hot n 
in the temperate climate of Europe could 
not, it is supposed, support tlie labour of dig- 
ging the ground under die burning sun of 
the West Indies ; and the culture of the su- 
gar-cane, as it is managed at present, is all 
hand labour ; though, in the opinion of many, 
ilie diil'i plough might bo introduced into it 
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with great advantage. But, as the profit and 
success of the cultivation which is carried on 
by means of cattle, depend very much upon 
the good management of those cattle ; so the 
profit and success of that which is carried on 
by slaves must depend equally upon the good 
management of those slaves ; and in the good 
management of their slaves the French plant- 
ers, I think it is generally allowed, are supe- 
rior to the English. The law, so far as it 
gives some weak protection to the slave against 
the violence of his master, is likely to be bet- 
ter executed in a colony where the govern- 
ment is in a great measure arbitrary, than in 
one where it is altogether free. In every coun- 
try where the unfortunate law of slavery is es- 
tablished, the magistrate, when he protects 
the slave, intermeddles in some measure in 
the management of the private property of 
the master ; and, in a free country, where the 
master is, perhaps, either a member of the co- 
lony assembly, or an elector of such a mem- 
ber, he dares not do this but with the great- 
I est caution and circumspection. The respect 
I which he is obliged to pay to the master, ren- 
I ders it more difficult for him to protect the 
slave. But in a country whore the govern- 
ment is in a great measure arbitrary, where it 
is usual for the magistrate to intermeddle even 
in the management of the private property of 
individuals, and to send them, perhaps, a let- 
tre de cachet, if they do not manage it accord- 
ing to his liking, it is much easier for him to 
give some protection to the slave ; and com- 
mon humanity naturally disposes him to do 
so. The protection of the magistrate renders 
the slave less contemptible in the eyes of his 
master, who is thereby induced to consider 
him with more regard, and to treat him with 
more gentleness. Gentle usage renders the 
slave not only more faitliful, but more intelli- 
gent, and, therefore, upon a double account, 
more useful. He approaches mere to the con- 
dition of a free servant, and may possess some 
degree of integrity and attachment to his mas • 
ter’ s interest; virtues which frequently belong 
to free servants, but which never can belong 
to a slave, who is treated as slaves comnaonly 
are in countries where the master is perfectly 
free and secure. 

That the condition of a slave is better under 
an arbitrary than under a free government, is, 
I believe, suppoited by the history of all ages 
and nations. In the Roman history, the first 
time w'e read of the magisti ate interposing to 
protect the slave from the violence of his 
master, is under the emperors. Wlien Vidius 
Pollio, in the presence of Augustus, ordered 
one of his slaves, who had committed a slight 
fault, to be cut into pieces and thrown into 
his fish-pond, in order to feed his fishes, the 
emperor commanded him, wdth indignation, 
to emancipate immediately, not only that 
slave, but all the otliers that belonged to him. 
Under the republic no magistrate could have 
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had authority enough to protect the slave, much 
less to punish the master. 

The stock, it is to be observed, which has 
improved tlie sugar colonies of France, parti- 
cularly the great colony of St Domingo, has 
been raised almost entirely from the gradual 
improvement and cultivation of tliose colo- 
nies. It has been almost altogetlier the pro- 
duce of the soil and of the industry of the co- 
lonists, or, what comes to the same thing, the 
price of that produce, gradually accumulated 
by good management, and employed in rais- 
ing a still greater produce. But the stock 
which has improved and cultivated the sugar 
colonies of England, has, a gi-cat part of it, 
been sent out from England, and has by no 
means been altogether the produce of the soil 
and industry of the colonists. The prosperity 
of the English sugar colonies has been in a 
great measure owing to the great riches of 
England, of which a part has overflowed, if 
one may say so, upon these colonies. But 
the prosperity of the sugar colonies of France 
I)as been entirely owing to the good conduct 
of the colonists, which must therefore have 
had some snpei iority over that of the Eng- 
lish j and this superiority has been remarked 
in nothing so much as in the good manage- 
ment of their slaves. 

Such have been the general outlines of the 
policy of the different European nations with 
regard to their colonies. 

The policy of Europe, therefore, has very 
liUle to boast of, either in the original esta- 
blishment, or, 30 far as concerns their internal 
government, in the subsequent prosperity of 
the colonies of America. 

Folly and injubtice seem to have been the 
principles which presided over and diiected 
the first project of establishing those colonies; 
the folly of hunting after gold and silver 
mines, and the injustice of co\eting the pos- 
session of a country whose harmless natives, 
far fiom having ever injured the people of 
Europe, had received the first adventurers 
with every mark of kindness and hospitality. 

The adventurers, indeed, who formed some 
of the latter establishments, joined to the chi- 
merical project of finding gold and silver 
mines, other motives more reasonable and 
more laudable; but even these motives do 
very little honour to the policy of J^lurope. 

ilie English puritans, restrained at home, 
fled for freedom to America, and established 
there the four governments of New England. 
The English catholics, treated with much 
greater injustice, established that of Mary- 
land ; tlie quakers, that of Pennsylvania. The 
Portuguese Jews, persecuted by the inquisi- 
tion, stript of their fortunes, and banished to 
Brazil, introduced, by their example, some 
sort of order and industry among the trans- 
ported felons and strumpets by whom that co- 
lony was originally peopled, and taught them 


the culture of tlie sugar-cane* Upon all these 
different occasions, it was not the wisdom and 
policy, but the disorder and injustice of the 
European governments, which peopled and 
cultivated America. 

In effectuating some of the most important 
of these establishments, the different govern. 

I ments of Europe had as little merit as in pro* 

I jecting them. The conquest of Mexico was 
the project, not of the council of Spain, but 
of a governor of Cuba ; and it was effectuated 
by the spirit of the bold adventurer to whom 
it was entrusted, in spite of every thing which 
that governor, who soon repented of having 
trusted such a person, could do to thwart it. 
The conquerors of Chili and Peru, and of ai 
most all the other Spanish settlements upon 
the continent of America, carried out with 
them no other public encouragement, but a 
general permission to make settlements and 
conquests in tlie name of the king of Spain. 
Those adventures were all at the private risk 
and ex'pense of the adventurers. The govern- 
ment of Spain contributed scarce any thing 
to any of them. That of England coiitn 
buted as little towards eflectuating the esta 
blishment of some of its most important colo 
nies ill North America. 

When those establishments were effectuated, 
and had become so considerable as to attract 
the attention of the mother country, jthe first 
regulations which she made with regard to 
them, had always in view to secure to herseli 
the monopoly of their commerce ; to confine 
tlieir market, and to enlarge her own at iheir 
expense, and, consequently, rather to damp and 
discourage, tlian to quicken and forward the 
course of their prosperity. In the different 
ways in wliich this monopoly has been exer 
cised, consists one of the most essential differ- 
ences in the policy of the diflerent European 
nations with regard to then colonies. The best 
of them all, that of England, is only somewhat 
less illiberal and oppressive than that of any of 
the rest. 

Ill what way, therefore, has the policy of 
Europe contributed either to the first esta- 
blishment, or to the present grandeur of the 
colonies of America ? In one w^ay, and in one 
w^ay only, it has contributed a good deal. 
Magna viruni mater! It bred and fonned the 
men who w^ere capable of achieving such great 
actions, and of laying the foundation of so 
great an empiie; and there is no other quar- 
ter of the world, of w-hich the policy is ca- 
pable of forming, or has ever actually, and in 
fact, fonned sucli men. The colonies ow'e to 
the policy of Europe the education and great 
view^s of their active and enterprizing found- 
ers ; and some of the greatest and most im- 
portant of them, so far as concerns their in- 
ternal government, owe to it scarce any thinp 
else. 
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PART Iir. 

OJ the Advantages which Europe has derived 

from the Discovery of America, and from 

that of a Passage to the East hidies by the 

Cape of Good Ho2)e. 

Suck are the advantages which the colonies 
of America have derived from the policy of 
Em ope. 

What are those which Europe has derived 
from the discovery and colonization of Ame- 
rica ? 

Those advantages may be divided, first, in- 
to tlie general advantages which Europe, con- 
sidered as one great country, has derived from 
those great events; and, secondly, into the 
particular advantages which each colonizing 
country has derived from the colonies which 
particularly belong to it, in consequence of 
the authoiity or dominion which it exercises 
over them. 

The general advantages which Europe, con- 
sidered as one great country, has derived from 
the discovery and colonization of America, 
consist, first, in the increase of its enjoyments ; 
and, secondly, in the augmentation of its in- 
dustry. 

The surplus produce of America imported 
into Europe, furnishes the inliabitants of this 
great continent with a variety of commodities 
\\hich they could not otherwise have possess- 
ed ; some for conveniency and use, some for 
pleasure, and some for ornament ; and thereby 
contributes to increase their enjoyments. 

The discovery and colonization of Ame- 
rica, it will readily be allowed, have contri- 
buted to augment the industry, first, of all 
the countries which trade to It directly, such 
as Spain, Portugal, France, and England; 
and, secondly, of all those which, without 
trading to it directly, send, through the me- 
dium of other countries, goods to it of their 
own produce, such as Austrian Flanders, and 
some provinces of Germany, which, through 
the medium of the countries before mentioned, 
send to it a considerable quantity of linen and 
other goods. All such countries have evi- 
dently gained a more extensive market for 
their surplus produce, and must consequently 
have been encouraged to increase its quan- 
tity. 

But that those great events should likewise 
have contributed to encourage the industry 
of countries such as Hungary and Poland, 
which may never, perhaps, have sent a single 
commodity of their own produce to America, 
IS not, perhaps, altogether so evident. That 
those events have done so, however, cannot 
be doubted. Some part of the produce of 
America is consumed in Hungary and Po- 
land, and there is some demand there for the 
sugar, chocolate, and tobacco, of that new 
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quarter of the world. But those commodities 
must be purchased with something which is 
either the produce of the industry of Hungary 
and Poland, or with something which had 
been purchased with some part of that pro- 
duce. Those commodities of America are 
new values, new Equivalents, introduced into 
Hungary and Poland, to be exchanged there 
for the surplus produce of these countries. 
By being carried thither, they create a new 
and more extensive market for that surplus 
produce. They raise its value, and thereby 
contribute to encourage its increase. Though 
no part of it may ever be carried to America, 
it may be canied to other countries, wdrich 
purchase it witli a part of their share of the 
surplus produce of America, and it may find 
a market by means of the circulation of that 
trade which was originally put into motion 
by the surplus produce of America. 

Those great events may even have contri- 
buted to increase the enjoyments, and to aug- 
ment the industry, of countries which not only 
never sent any commodities to America, but 
never received any from it. Even such coun- 
tries may have received a greater abundance 
of other commodities from countries, of which 
the surplus produce had been augmented by 
means of the American trade. This greatei 
abundance, as it must necessarily have in. 
creased their enjoyments, so it must likewise 
have augmented their industry. A greater 
number of new equivalents, of some kind or 
other, must have been presented to them to 
be exchanged for the surplus produce of that 
industry. A more extensive market must 
have been created for that surplus produce, so 
as to raise its value, and thereby encourage 
its increase. The mass of commodities an- 
nually thrown into the great circle of Euro- 
pean commerce, and by its various revolutions 
annually distributed among all the different 
nations comprehended within it, must have 
been augmented by the whole surplus pro- 
duce of America. A greater share of this 
greater mass, therefore, is likely to have fallen 
to each of those nations, to have increased 
their enjoyments, and augmented their in- 
dustry. 

The exclusive trade of the mother countries 
tends to diminish, or at least to keep down be- 
low what they would othenvise rise to, boUi 
the enjoyments and industry of all those na- 
tions in general, and of the American colonies 
in particular. It is a dead weight upon the 
action of one of the great springs which puts 
into motion a great part of the business of 
mankind. By rendering the colony produce 
dearer in all other countries, it lessens its con- 
sumption, and thereby cramps the industry of 
the colonies, and both the enjoyments and the 
industry of all other countries, which both en- 
joy less when they pay more for what they en- 
joy, and produce less when they get less fox 
what they produce. By rendering the pro 
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iluce of all other countries dearer in the colo 
nies, it cramps in the same manner the Indus, 
try of all other colonies, and both the enjoy- 
ments and the industry of the colonies. It is 
a clog which, for the supposed benefit of some 
particular countries, embarrasses the pleasures 
and encumbers the industry of all other coun- 
tries, but of the colonies more than of any 
other. It not only excludes as much as pos- 
sible all other countries from one particular 
market, but it confines as much as possible 
the colonies to one particular market; and 
the difference is very great between being ex- 
cluded from one particular market when all 
others are open, and being confined to one 
particular market when all others are shut up. 
The surplus produce of the colonies, however, 
is the original source of all that increase of 
enjoyments and industry which Europe de- 
rives from the discovery and coloniratioii of 
America, and the exclusive trade of the mo- 
ther countries tends to render this source 
much less abundant than it otherwise would 
be. 

The particular advantages which each colo- 
nizing country del ives from the colonics w'hich 
parfitmlarly belong to it, are of two different 
kinds ; first, those common advantages which 
every empire derives from the provinces sub- 
ject to its dominion ; and, secondly, those pe- 
culiar advantages wliich are supposed to re- 
sult from provinces of so very peculiar a na- 
ture as the European colonies of America. 

Tlie common advantages which every em- 
pire derives from the provinces subject to its 
dominion consist, first, in the military force 
which they furnish for its defence ; and, se- 
condly, in tlie revenue which they furnish for 
tile sujiport of its civil government. The Ro- 
man colonies furnished occasionally both the 
one and the other. The Greek colonies some- 
times furnished a military force, but seldom 
any revenue. They seldom acknowledged 
themselves subject to the dominion of the mo- 
ther city. They v\ere generally her allies in 
war, but very seldom her subjects in peace. 

The European colonies of America have 
never yet furnished any military force for the 
defence of the mother country. The military 
force has never yet been sufficient for tlieir 
own defence; and in the different wars in 
which the mother countries have been engaged, 
the defence of their colonies has generally oc- 
casioned a very consideiable distraction of the 
military force of those countries. In this re. 
spect, therefore, all the European colonies 
have, without exception, been a cause rather 
of weakness than of strength to their respec- 
tive mother countries. 

Hie colonies of Spain and Portugal only 
have contributed any revenue towards the de- 
fence of the mother country, or the support 
©f her civil government The taxes which 
have been levied upon those of other Euro- 
peau iMfions, upon those of England in par-, 


ticular, have seldom \)een equal to the ex. 
pense laid out upon them in time of peace, 
and never sufficient to defray that which they 
occasioned in time of war. Such colonies^ 
therefore, liave been a souice of expense, and 
not of revenue, to their respective mother 
countries. 

The advantages of such colonies to their 
respective mother countries, consist altogether 
in those peculiar advantages which are sup- 
posed to result from provinces of so very pe 
culiar a natuie as the European, colonies of 
America ; and the exclusive trade, it is ac- 
knowledged, is the sole source of all those pe- 
culiar advantages. 

In consequence of this exclusive trade, all 
that part of the surplus produce of the Eng- 
lish colonies, for example, which consists in 
what are called enumerated commodities, can 
be sent to no other country but England. 
Other countries must afterwards buy it of 
her. It must be cheaper, therefore, in Eng- 
land than it can be in any other country, and 
must contribute more to increase the enjoy- 
ments of England than those of any other 
country. It must likewise contribute more 
to encourage her industry. For all those parts 
of her own surplus produce which England 
exchanges for those enumerated commodities, 
she must get a better price than any other 
countries can get for the like parts of theirs, 
when they exchange them for the same com- 
modities. The manmfactures of England, for 
example, will purchase a greater quantity of 
the sugar and tobacco of her own colonies 
than the like manufactures of otiier countries 
can purchase of that sugar and tobacco. So 
far, therefore, as the manufactures of Eng- 
land and those of other countries are both to 
be exclianged for the sugar and tobacco of the 
Englisli colonies, this superiority of price 
gives an encouragement to the former beyond 
what the latter can, in these circumstances, 
enjoy. The exclusive trade of the colonies, 
therefore, as it diminishes, or at least keeps 
down below what they ^vould otherwise rise 
to, both the enjoyments and the industry of 
tlie countries which do not possess it, so it 
gives an evident advantage to the countries 
which do possess it over those other coun- 
tries. 

This aovantage, how^ever, will, perhaps, be 
found to be rather w^hat may be called a rela- 
tive than an absolute advantage, and to give 
a superiority to the country which enjoys it, 
rather by depressing the industry and pro- 
duce of other countries, than by raising those 
of that particular country above what they 
would naturally rise to in the case of a free 
trade. 

The tobacco of Maryland and Virginia, for 
example, by means of the monopoly which 
England enjoys of it, certainly comes cheaper 
to England than it can do to France, to whom 
England commonly sells a considerable pari 
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of it. But had France and ail other Euro- 
pean countries been at all times allowed a free 
trade to Maryland and Virginia, the tobacco 
of those colonies might by this time have 
come cheaper than it actually does, not only 
to all those other countries, but likewise to 
England. The produce of tobacco, in con- 
sequence of a market so much more exten- 
sive than any which it has hitherto enjoyed, 
might, and probably would, by this time have 
been so much increased as to reduce the pro- 
fits of a tobacco plantation to their natural 
level with those of a corn plantation, which it 
is supposed they are still somewhat above. 
Tlie price of tobacco might, and probably 
would, by this time have fallen somewhat 
lower than it is at present. An equal quan- 
tity of the commodities, either of England or 
of those other countries, might have purchased 
in Maryland and Virginia a greater quantity of 
tobacco than it can do at present, and conse- 
quently have been sold there for so much a 
better price. So far as that weed, therefore, 
can, by its cheapness and abundance, increase 
the enjoyments, or augment the industry, 
either of England or of any other country, it 
would probably, in the case of a free trade, 
have produced both these effects in somewhat 
a greater degree than it can do at present. 
England, indeed, would not, in this case, have 
had any advantage over other countries. She 
might h ive bought the tobacco of her colo- 
nies somewhat cheaper, and consequently have 
sold some of her own commodities somewhat 
dearer, than the actually does j but she could 
neither have bought the one cheaper, nor sold 
the other dearer, than any other country might 
have done. She might, perhaps, have gained 
an absolute, but she w'ould certainly have lost 
a relative advantage. 

In order, however, to obtain this relative 
advantage in the colony trade, in order to exe- 
cute the invidious and malignant project of 
excluding, as much as possible, other nations 
from any share in it, England, there are very 
probable reasolis for believing, has not only 
sacrificed a part of the absolute advantage 
which she, as well as every other nation, might ! 
have derived from that trade, but has subjected 
herself both to an absolute and to a relative 
disadvantage in almost every other branch of 
trade. 

When, by the act of navigation, England 
assumed to herself the monopoly of the co- 
''lony trade, the foreign capitals which had be- 
fore been employed in it, were necessarily 
withdrawn from it. The English capital, 
which had before carried on but a part of it, 
was now to carry on the whole. The capital 
which had before supplied the colonies with 
but a part of the goods which they wanted 
from Europe, was now all that was employed 
to supply them with the whole. But it could 
not supply diem with the whole; and the 
goods with which it did supply them were 
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necessarily sold very dear. The capital which 
had before bought but a part of tlie sui-plus 
produce of the colonies, was now all that was 
employed to buy the wdiole. But it could 
not buy the wdiole at any thing near the old 
price ; and therefore, wliatever it did buy, it 
necessarily bought very cheap. But in an 
employment of capital, in wdiich the merchant 
sold very dear, and bought very cheap, the 
profit must have been very great, and much 
above the ordinary level of profit in other 
branches of trade. TJiis superiority of profit 
in the colony tiade could not fail to draw from 
other branches of trade a part of the capital 
wdiich had before been employed in them. 
But this revulsion of capital, as it must have 
gradually increased the competition of capi- 
tals in the colony trade, so it must have gra- 
dually diminished that competition in all those 
I other branches of trade ; as it must have gra- 
I dually low^ered the profits of the one, so it 
I must have gradually raised those of tlie other, 

I till the profits of all came to a new level, dif- 
ferent from, and somewhat higher, than that 
at which they had been before. 

, This double effect of drawing capital from 
all other trades, and of raising the rate of 
profit somewhat higher than it otherwise 
would have been in all tiades, was not only 
produced by this monopoly upon its first es- 
tablishment, but has continued to be produced 
by it ever since. 

Firsti This monopoly has been continually 
drawing capital from all other trades, to be 
employed in that of the colonies. 

Though the wealth of Great Britain has 
increased very much since the establishment 
of the act of navigation, it certainly has not 
increased in tlie same proportion as that oi 
the colonies. But the foreign trade of every 
country naturally increases in proportion to 
its w'ealth, its surplus produce in proporticn 
to its whole produce; and Great Britain 
having engrossed to herself almost the wdiole 
of what may be called tlie foreign trade of 
the colonies, and her capital not having in- 
creased in the same proportion as the extent 
of that trade, she could not carry it on wdtli- 
out continually withdrawing fi om othei 
branches of trade some part of the capital 
which had before been employed in them, as 
well as withholding from them a great deal 
more wdiich would otherwise have gone to 
them. Since the establishment of the act ot 
navigation, accordingly, the colony trade has 
been continually increasing, while many other 
branches of foreign trade, particularly of that 
to other parts of Europe, have been continu- 
ally decaying. Our manufactures for foreign 
sale, instead of being suited, as before the 
act of navigation, to the neighbouring market 
of Europe, or to the more distant one of the 
countries which lie round the Meditenanean 
sea, have, the greater part of them, been ac- 
commodated to the still more distant one of 
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tihe colonies ; to the market in which they 
have the monopoly, rather than to that in 
which they have many competitors. The 
causes of decay in other branches of foreign 
trade, which, by Sir Matthew Decker and 
other writers, have been sought for in the 
excess and improper mode of taxation, in the 
high price of labour, in the increase of 
luxury, &c. may all be found in the over- 
grorvth of the colony trade. The mercan- 
tile capital of Great Britain, though very 
great, yet not being infinite, and though 
greatly increased since the act of navigation, 
yet not being increased in the same propor- 
tion as the colony trade, that trade could not 
possibly be carried on xvithout withdrawing 
some part of that capital from other branches 
of trade, nor consequently without some de- 
cay of those other btanches. 

England, it must be observed, was a great 
trading country, her mercantile capital was 
very great, and likely to become still greater 
and greater every day, not only before the act 
of navigation had established the monopoly of 
the corn trade, but before that trade was very 
considerable. In the Dutch war, during the 
government of Cromneli, her navy was su- 
|)€rior to that of Holland; and in that which 
broke call in the bt*giiming of the reign of 
Charles II., it was at least equal, perliaps 
superior to the united navies of France and 
Holland. Its superiority, perhaps, would 
scarce appear greater in the present times, at 
least if tlie Dutch navy \vere to bear the 
same proportion to the Dutch commerce now' 
which it did then. But this great naval 
power could not, in either of those w ars, be 
ow’ing to the act of navigation. During the 
first of them, the plan of that act had been 
but just formed ; and though, before the 
breaking out of the second, it had been fully 
enacted by legal authority, yet no part of it 
could have had time to jirodiice any consi- 
derable efiect, and least of all that part which 
established the exclusive trade to the colonies. 
Both the colonies and their trade ^\ ore incon- 
siderable then, in comparison of w'hat they 
are now. The island of Jamaica was an 
unwholesome desert, little inhabited, and less 
CLiltiv'ated, New York and New Jersey were 
in the possession of die Dutch, the half of 
St. Christopher’s in that of the French. 
I’ho island of Antigua, the two Cai'olinas, 
Pennsylvania, Georgia, and Nova Scotia, 
were not planted. Virginia, Maryland, and 
New England were planted; and though 
they were very thriving colonies, yijt there 
w'as not perhaps at that time, eitlier in Eu- 
rope or America, a single person who foresaw, 
or even suspected, the rapid progress which 
tliey have since made in wealth, population, 
and improvement. The island of Barbadoes, 
ia short, was the only British colony of any 
consequence, of which the condition at that 
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time bore any resemblance to what it is at 
present. The trade of the coloices, of which 
England, even for some time after the act of 
navigation, enjoyed but a part (for the ac* 
of navigation w'as not very strictly executed 
till several years after it was enacted), could 
not at that time be the cause of the great 
trade of England, nor of the great naval 
pow'er w'hich W'as supported by that trade. 
The trade which at that time supported that 
great naval power w'as the trade of Europe, 
and of the countries which lie round the Me- 
diteiranean sea. But the share which Great 
Britain at present enjoys of that trade could 
not support any such great naval power. 
Had the growing trade of the colonies been 
left free to all nations, whatever share of it 
might have fallen to Great Britain, and a 
very considerable share would probably have 
fallen to her, must have been all an addition 
to this great trade of which she was before m 
possession. In consequence of the monopoly, 
the increase of the colony trade has not so 
much occasioned an addition to the trade 
which Great Britain had before, as a total 
change in its direction. 

Secondly, This monopoly has necessarily 
contributed to keep up the rate of profit, in 
all the difierent branches of British trade, 
higher than it naturally would have been, luul 
all nations been allowed a free trade to the 
British colonies. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, as it ne- 
cessarily drew towards that trade a greater 
proportion of the capital of Great Britain than 
what would have gone to it of its own accord, 
so, by the expulsion of all foreign capitals, it 
necessarily reduced the whole quantity of 
capital employed in that trade below what it 
naturally would have been in the case of a 
free trade. But, by lessening the competi- 
tion of capitals in that branch of trade, it ne- 
Icessarily raised the rate of profit in that 
branch. By lessening, too, the competition 
of British capitals in all other branches of 
trade, it necessarily raised the rate of British 
profit in all those other branches. Whatever 
may have been, at any particular period since 
the establishment of the act of navigation, the 
state or extent of the meicantile capital of 
Great Britain, the monopoly of the colony 
trade must, during the continuance of that 
state, have raised the ordinary rate of British 
profit higher than it otherwise W'ould have 
been, both in that and in all the other branches 
of British trade. If, since the establishment 
of the act of navigation, the ordinary rate of 
British profit has fallan considerably, as it 
certainly has, it must have fallen still lower, 
had not the monopoly established by that act 
contributed to keep it up. 

But whatever raises, in any country, the 
ordinary rate of profit higher than it otherwise 
wovild be, necessarily sulyoets that country 
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both to an absolute, and to a relative disad- 
vantage in every branch of trade of vt'hich she 
has not the monopoly. 

It subjects her to an absolute disadvantage ; 
because, in such branches of trade, her mer- 
chants cannot get this greater profit without 
selling dearer than they otherwise would do, 
both the goods of foreign countries which 
they import into their own, and the goods of 
their own country which they export to fo- 
reign countries. Their own country must 
both buy dearer and sell dearer ; must both 
buy less, and sell less ; must both enjoy less 
and produce less, than she otherwise would do. 

It subjects her to a relative disadvantage j 
because, in such branches of trade, it sets 
other countries, which ai*e not subject to the 
same absolute disadvantage, either more above 
her or less below her, than they otherwise 
would be. It enables them both to enjoy 
more and to produce more, in proportion to 
what she enjoys and produces. It renders 
their superiority greater, or their inferiority 
less, than it otherwise would be. By raising 
the price of her produce above what it other- 
wise would be, it enables the merchants of 
other countries to undersell her in foreign 
markets, and thereby to justle her out of al- 
most all those branches of trade, of which she 
has not the monopoly. 

Our merchants frequently complain of the 
high wages of British labour, as the cause of 
their manufactures being undersold in foreign 
markets ; but they are silent about the high 
profits of stock. They complain of the ex- 
travagant gain of other people ; but tliey say 
nothing of their own. The high profits of 
British stock, however, may contribute to- 
wards raising the price of British manufac- 
tures, in many cases, as much, and in some 
perhaps more, than the high wages of British 
labour. 

It is in this manner that the capital of 
Great Britain, one may justly say, has partly 
been drawn and partly been driven from the 
greater part of the different branches of trade 
of which she has not the monopoly ; from the 
trade of Europe, in particular, and from that 
of the countries which lie round the Mediter- 
ranean sea. 

It has partly been drawn from those 
branches of trade, by tlie attraction of supe- 
rior profit in the colony trade, in consequence 
of the continual increase of that trade, and of 
the continual insufficiency of the capital which 
had carried it on one year to carry it on the 
next. 

It has partly been driven from them, by 
the advantage which the high rate of profit 
established in Great Britain gives to other 
countries, in all the different branches of 
trade of which Great Britain has not the mo- 
nopoly. 

As the monopoly of the colony trade has 
drawn from those other branches a part of the 
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British capital, which would otherwise have 
been employed in them, so it has forced intc 
them many foreign capitals which would ne- 
ver have gone to them, had they not been ex- 
pelled from the colony trade. In those othei 
branches of trade, it has diminished the com- 
petition of British capitals, and thereby rais- 
ed the rate of British profit higher than it 
otherwise would have been. On the con- 
trary, it has increased the competition of fo- 
reign capitals, and thereby sunk the rate of 
foreign profit lower than it otherwise woiild 
have been. Both in the one way and in the 
other, it must evidently have subjected Gieat 
Britain to a relative disadvantage in all those 
other branches of trade. 

The colony trade, however, it may perhaps 
be said, is more advantageous to Great Bri- 
tain than any other ; and the monopoly, by 
forcing into that trade a greater propoitioii 
of the capital of Great Britain than what 
w^ould otherwise have gone to it, has turned 
that capital into an employment, more advan- 
tageous to the country than any other which 
it could have found. 

The most advantageous employment of any 
capital to the country to which it belongs, is 
that which maintains there the greatest quan- 
tity of productive labour, and increases the 
most the annual produce of the land and la- 
bour of that country. But the quantity of 
productive labour which any capital employee 
in the foreign trade of consumption can main- 
tain, is exactly in proportion, it has beer 
shown in the second book, to the frequency 
of its returns. A capital of a thousand 
pounds, for example, employed in a foreign 
I trade of consumption, of which the returns 
are made regularly once in the year, can keep 
in constant employment, in tlie country to 
which it belongs, a quantity of productive la- 
bour, equal to what a thousand pounds can 
maintain there for a year. If the returns are 
made twice or thrice in the year, it can keep 
in constant employment a quantity of produc- 
tive labour, equal to what two or three thou- 
sand pounds can maintain there for a year. 
A foreign trade of consumption carried on 
with a neighbouring, is, upon that account, 
in general, more advantageous than one car- 
ried on with a distant country ; and, for the 
same reason, a direct foreign trade of con- 
sumption, as it has likewise been shown ns 
tlie second book, is in general more advan- 
tageous than a round-about one. 

But the monopoly of the colony trade, so 
far as it has operated upon tlie employment Ci/ 
the capital of Great Britain, has, in all cases, 
forced some part of it from a foreign trade of 
consumption carried on with a neighbouring, 
to one carried on with a more distant country, 
and in many cases from a direct foreign trade 
of consumption to a round-about one. 

Firstt The monopoly of the colony trade 
has, in all cases* forced some part of ^ic cap- 
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ital of Great Britain fioin a foreign trade of 
ronsumption carried on with a neighbouring, 
to one carried on with a more distant country. 

It has, in all case',, for^'cd some part of that 
capital from the trade with Europe, and W'ith 
die countries which lie round the Mediterra- 
nean sea, to that with the more distant re- 
gions of America and the West Indies ; from 
which the returns are necessarily less frequent, 
not only on account of tlie greater distance, 
but on account of the peculiar circumstances 
of those countries. New colonies, it has al- 
ready been observed, are always understocked. 
Their capital is always much less than what 
they could employ with great profit and ad- 
vantage in the improvement and cultivation 
of tlreir land. They have a constant demand, 
therefore, for more capital than thej have of 
their ©wn ; and, in order to supply the defi- 
ciency of their own, they endeavour to borrow 
as much as they can of the mother country, to 
whom tiiey are, therefore, always in debt. The 
most common r^’ay in which the colonies con- 
tract this debt, is not by borrowing upon 
bond of the rich people of the mother coun- 
try, though they sometimes do this too, but 
by running as much in arrear to their cor- 
respondents, vs ho supply them uith goods 
from Europe, as those correspondents will al- 
low tlicm. Their annual returns frequently 
do not amount to more tlian a third, and 
sometimes not to so great a proportion of 
what they owe. The w’hole capital, there- 
fore, which their correspondents advance to 
tliOTi, is seldom returned to Britain in less 
tlian tliree, and sometimes not in less than 
four or five years. But a British capital of a 
thousand pounds, for example, which is le- 
tiirned to Great Britain only once in five 
years, can keep in constant employment only 
,^one-nflh pait of the Biitisli industry which it 
could maintain, if the wiiole was returned 
once in the year j and, instead of tlie quan- 
tity of industry which a thousand pounds 
could maintain for a year, can keep in con- 
stant employment the quantity only which 
tw'O hundred pounds can maintain for a jear. 
The planter, no doubt, by the high pi ice 
which he pays for the goods fi om Europe, 
by the interest upon the bills which he grants 
at distant dates, and by the commission upon 
the renew’al of those w^liicli he grant* at near 
dates, makes up, and probably more than 
makes up, all the loss wliich his correspon- 
dent can sustain by tliis delay. But, though 
he make up the loss of his correspondent, he 
cannot make up that of Great Britain. In a 
trade of which tlie returns are very distant, 
the profit of the merchant may be as great or 
greater than in one in which they are very 
frequent and near ; but the advantage of the 
(country in which he resides, the quantity of 
wuducdve lalioiir constantly maintained 
the arwmal produce of the land and la- 
hoqf, must always be much less« That tlie 


returns of the trade to America, and still 
more those of that to the West Indies, arc, 
in general, not only more distant, but more 
irregular and more uncertain, too, than those 
of 2ie trade to any part of Europe, or even 
of the countries w'hich lie round the Mediter- 
ranean sea, will readily be allowed, I ima^ 
gine, by every body who has any experience 
of those different branches of trade. 

Secondly, The monopoly of the colony 
trade, has, in many cases, forced some part 
of the capital of Great Britain from a direct 
foreign trade of consumption, into a round- 
about one. 

Among the enumerated commodities wkich 
can be sent to no other market but Great 
Britain, there are several of which the quan- 
tity exceeds very much the consumption of 
Great Britain, and of which, a part, therefore, 
must be exported to other countries. But 
this cannot be done without forcing some 
part of the capital of Great Britain into a 
round-about foreign trade of consumption. 
Maryland, and Virginia, for example, send 
annually to Great Britain upwards of ninety- 
six thousand hogsheads of tobacco, and the 
consumption of Great Britain is said not to 
exceed fourteen thousand. Upwards ot 
eighty-two thousand hogsheads, therefore, 
must be exported to other countries, to 
Franco, to Holland, and, to the countries 
wdiich lie round the Baltic and Mediterran- 
ean seas. But that part of the capital of 
Great Britain which brings those eighty-lw'o 
thousand hogsheads to Great Britain, which 
re-exports them from thence to those othei 
countries, and which brings back from those 
other countries to Great Britain either goods 
or money in return, is employed in a round- 
about foieign trade of consumption j and is 
necessarily forced into this employment, in 
Older to dispose of this great surplus. If w^e 
would compute in how many years the whole 
of this capital is likely to come back to Great 
Britain, w c must add to the distance of the 
American returns that of the returns from 
those other countries. If, in the direct 
foreign trade of consumption which we carr^v 
on with America, the whole capital employed 
fiequently does not come back in less than 
three or four years, the w'hole capital employ- 
ed in this round-about one is not lik(4y to 
come back in less than four or five. If the 
one can keep in constant employment but a 
third or a fourth part of tlie domestic indus- 
try which could be maintained by a capital 
returned once in the year, the other can keep 
in constant employment but a fourth ora fifth 
part of that industry. At some of the out- 
ports a credit is commonly given to those 
foreign correspondents to w'hom they export 
tlieir tobacco. At the port of London, in- 
deed, it is commonly sold for ready money : 
the rule is Weigh and pay. At the port cf 
liondon, therefore, the final returns of tfie 
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whole roinid-about trade are more distant than 
the returns from America, by the time only 
which the goods may lie unsold in the ware- 
house j where, nowever, they may sometimes 
lie long enough. But, had not the colonies 
^jeen confined to the market of Great Britain 
for the sale of their tobacco, 'v ery little more 
of it would probably have come to us than 
what was necessary for the home consump- 
tion. The goods which Great Britain pur- 
chases at present for her own consumption 
with the great surplus of tobacco which she 
expoits to other countries, she w'ould, in this 
case, probably have purchased with the im- 
mediate produce of her own industiy, or 
with some part of her own manufactures. 
That produce, those manufactures, instead of 
being almost entirely suited to one great mar- 
ket, as at present, would probably have been 
fitted to a great number of smaller markets. 
Instead of one great round-about foreign 
trade of consumption, Great Britain would 
probably have carried on a great number of 
small direct foreign trades of the same kind. 
On account of the frequency of the returns, a 
part, and probably but a small pai t, perhaps 
ni)t above a third or a fourth of the capital 
v\ hich at present carries on this great round- 
about trade, might have been sufficient to 
cairy on all those small direct ones; might 
have kept in constant employment an equal 
q[uantity of British industry ; and have equ- 
ally supported the annual produce of the land 
and labour of Great Britain. All the pur- 
poses of this trade being, in this manner, 
answered by a much smaller capital, there 
w'ould have been a largo spare capital to apply 
to other purposes ; to improve the lands, to 
increase the manufactures, and to extend the 
commerce of Great Britain ; to come into 
competition at least with the other British 
capHals employed in all those different w^ays, 
to reduce the rate of profit in them all, and 
thereby to give to Great Britain, in all of 
them, a superiority over otfier countries, still 
greater than wiiat she at present enjoys. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, too, has 
forced some pait ©f the capital of Great Bri- 
tain from all foreign trade of consumption to 
a carrying trade; and, consequently from 
supporting more or less the industry of Great 
Britain, to be employed altogether in suppoit- 
ing partly that of the colonies, and partly that 
of some other countries. 

Tlie goods, for example, wiiich are annually 
purchased with the great surplus of eighty-two 
thousand hogsheads of tobacco annually re- 
exported from Great Britain, are not all con- 
sumed in Great Britain. Part of them, 
linen from Germany and Holland, for exam- 
ple, is returned to the colonies for their par- 
ticular consumption. But that part of the 
capital of Great Britain wiiich buys the to- 
bacco with wiiicii this linen is afterwards 
bought, is necessarily withdrawal from sup- 
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polling the industry of Great Britain, to bt 
employed altogether in supporting, partly that 
of the colonies, and partly that of the parti 
cular countries who pay for this toliacoj with 
the produce of their owm industry. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, besides, 
by forcing tow^ards it a much greater propor- 
tion of the capital of Great Britain than wiiat 
w'ould naturally have gone to it, seems to 
have broken altogether that natural balance 
wiiich W'ould otherwise have taken place among 
all the different branches of British industry. 
The industry of Great Britain, instead ot 
being accommodated to a great number of 
small markets, has been principally suited to 
one great market. Her commerce, instead 
of running in a great number of small char ^ 
nels, has been taught to run principally ii 
one great channel. But the whole system of 
her industry and commerce has thereby been 
rendered less secure ; the whole state of hei 
body politic less healthful than it otherwise 
wmuld have been. In her present condition, 
Great Britain resembles one of those iin- 
wiiolesome bodies in which some of the ^ itai 
parts are overgrown, and which, upon thal 
account, are liable to many dangerous dis- 
orders, scarce incident to those in which all 
the parts are more properly proportioned. A 
small stop in that great blood-vessel, w’hich 
has been artificially swelled beyond its natu- 
ral dimensions, and through which an unna- 
tural proportion of the industry and commerce 
of the country has been forced to circulate, 
is very likely to bring on the most dangerous 
disorders upon the w'hole body politic. The 
expectation of a rupture with the colonies, 
accordingly, has struck the people of Great 
Britain with more terror than they ever felt 
for a Spanish armada, or a French invasion. 
It was this terror, whetlier well or ill ground- 
ed, which rendered the repeal of the stamp 
act, among the merchants at least, a popular 
measure. In the total exclusion from the 
colony market, w^as it to last only for a few 
years, the greater part of our merchants used 
to fancy that they foresaw an entire stop to 
their trade ; the greater part of our master 
manufacturers, the entire ruin of their busi- 
ness ; and the greater part of our w'orkrnen, 
an end of their employment. A lupture 
with any of our neighbours upon the conti- 
nent, though likely, too, to occasion some stop 
Ox interruption in the employments of some 
of all these different orders of people, is 
foreseen, how^ever, without any such general 
emotion. The blood, of which the circula- 
tion is stopt in some of the smaller vessels, 
easily disgorges itself into the greater, with- 
out occasioning any dangerous disorder ; but, 
when it is stopt in any of the greater vessels, 
convulsions, apoplexy, or death, are the im- 
mediate and unavoidable consequences. - li 
but one of those overgrown manufactures, 
which, by means either of bounties or ol the 
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monopoly of the home and colony markets* 
have been artificially raised up to any unna- 
tural height, finds some small stop or inter- 
ruption in its employment, it frequently occa- 
sions a mutiny and disorder alarming to go- 
vernment, and embarrassing even to the deli- 
berations of the legislature. How great, there- 
fore, would be the disorder and confusion, it 
was thought, which must necessarily be occa- 
sioned by a sudden and entire stop in the em- 
ployment of so great a proportion of our prin- 
cipal manufacturers ? 

Some moderate and gradual relaxation of 
tine laws which give to Great Britain the ex- 
clusive trade to the colonies, till it is rendered 
m a great measure free, seems to be the only 
expedient which can, in all future times, de- 
liver her from this danger ; which can enable 
her, or even force her, to withdraw some part 
of her capital from this overgrown employ- 
ment, and to turn it, though with less profit, 
towards other employments; and which, by 
gradually diminishing one branch of her indus- 
try, and gradually increasing all the rest, can, 
by degrees, restore all the different branches 
of it to that natural, healthful, and proper 
proportion, which perfect liberty necessarily 
establishes, and wdiich perfect libetty can alone 
preserve. To open the colony trade all at 
oticc to all nations, might not only occasion 
some transitory inconveniency, but a great 
permanent loss, to the greater part of those 
wfiose industry or capital is at present engaged 
in it llie sudden loss of the employment, 
even of the ships which import the eiglity-two 
thousand hogsheads of tobacco, which are ov tr 
and above the consumption of Gieat Britain, 
might alone be felt very sensibly. Such aie 
the unfortunate effects of all the regulations 
of die mercantile system. They not only in- 
Uoduce very dangeious disordeis into the state 
of the body j)olitic, but disoiders which it is 
often difficult to remedy, witliout occasioning, 
for a time at least, still gi cater disordeis. In 
what manner, theiefoie, tlie colony trade ought 
gradually to he opened ; what are the restraints 
which ought fiist, and wdiat arc those which 
ought last, to be taken away ; or in w^hat man- 
ner tile natural system of perfect liberty and 
justice ought giadually to be restored, we must 
leave to the wdsdom of future statesmen and 
legislators to determine. 

Five different events, unforeseen and uri- 
thought of, have very fortunately concurred 
to hinder Great Brihiin from feeling, so sen- 
sibly as it was generally expected she w^ouid, 
the total exclusion which has now taken place 
for more than a year (from the first of De- 
cember 1774) from a very important branch 
of the colony trade, that of the twelve asso- 
ciated provinces of North America. First, 
those colonies, in preparing themselves for their 
non-importation agreement, drained Great Bri- 
tain completely of all the commodities which 
were fit for tlieir market ; secondly, the extra- 


ordinary demand of the Spanish flota has, thii 
year, drained Germany and the north of many 
commodities, linen in particular, which used 
to come into competition, even in the British 
market, with the manufactures of Great Bri- 
tain ; thirdly, the peace between Russia and 
Tuikey has occasioned an extiaordinary de- 
mand from the Turkey market, which, dur- 
ing the distress of the country, and while a 
Russian fleet was cruizing in the Archipelago, 
had been very poorly supplied j fourthly, the 
demand of the north of Europe for the ma- 
nufactures of Great Britain has been increas- 
ing from year to year, for some time past; 
and, fifthly, the late partition, and consequen- 
tial pacification of Poland, by opening the 
market of that great country, have, this year 
added an extraordinary demand from thcncd 
to the increasing demand of the north. These 
events are all, except the fourth, in their na- 
ture transitory and accidental ; and the ex- 
clusion from so important a branch of the co- 
lony trade, if unfortunately it should continue 
much longer, may still occasion some degree 
of distress. This distress, however, as it will 
come on gradually, will be felt much less se- 
verely than if it had come on all at once ; and, 
in the mean time, the industry and capital of 
the country may find a new employment and 
direction, so as to prevent this distress from 
ever rising to any considerable height. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, there- 
fore, so far as it has turned towards that trade a 
greater proportion of the capital of Great Bri- 
tain than w'hat would otherwise have gone to 
it, has in all cases turned it, from a foreign 
trade of consumption with a neighbouring, in 
to one with a more distant country ; in many 
cases fiom a direct foreign trade of consump- 
tion into a round-about one; and, in some 
cases, from all foreign tiade of consumption 
into a carrying trade. It has, in all cases, 
therefore, turned it from a direction in wdiich 
it w'oulcl have maintained a greater quantitj 
of productive labour, into one in which it can 
mail tain a much smaller quantity. By suit- 
ing, besides, to one particular mai ket only, so 
! great a part of the industry and commerce of^ 
Great Britain, it has rendered the whole state 
of that industry and commerce more preca- 
rious and less secure, than if their produce 
had been accommodated to a greater variety 
of markets. 

We must carefully distinguish between the 
effects of the colony trade and those of the 
monopoly of that trade. The former ai'e al- 
ways and necessarily beneficial ; the latter al- 
ways and necessarily hurtful. But the for- 
mer are so beneficial, that the colony trade, 
though subject to a monopoly, and, notwith- 
standing the hurtful effects of that monopoly, 
is still, upon the wdiole, beneficial, and greatl) 
beneficial, though a good deal less so than il 
otherwise would be. 

The etfect of the colony trade, in its natu- 
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ral and free state, is to open a great though 
distant market, for such parts of the produce 
of British industry as may exceed the de- 
mand of the maikets nearer home, of those 
of Europe, and of the countiies which lie 
round the Mediterranean sea. In its natural 
and free state, the colony trade, without draw- 
ing from those maikets any part of the pro- 
duce which had ever been sent to them, en- 
courages Great Britain to increase the surplus 
continually, by continually presenting new^ 
equivalents to be exchanged for it. In its na- 
tural and free state, the colony trade tends to 
increase the quantity of productive labour in 
Great Britain, out without altering in any re- 
spect the direction of that which had been 
employed there before. In the natural and 
free state of the colony trade, the competition 
of all other nations would hinder the rate of 
profit from rising above tlie common level, 
either in the new market, or in the new em- 
ployment. The new nun ket, without drawing 
any thing from the old one, would create, if 
one may say so, a new produce for its own 
supply ; and that new produce would consti- 
tute a new capital for carrying on the new 
employment, which, in the same manner, would 
draw nothing from the old one. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, on the 
contrary, by excluding the competition of other 
nations, and theieby raising the rate of profit, 
Doth in the new market and in the new em. 
ployment, draws pioduco from the old mar- 
ket, and capital fiom the old employment. 
To augment our share of the colony trade 
beyond what it otherwise w^ould be, is the 
avowed pin pose of the monopoly. If our 
share of that trade w^ere to be no greater wdth, 
chan it wmuld have been without the mono- 
poly, there could have been no reason for es- 
tablishing the monopoly. But wdiatever forces 
into a branch of trade, of which the returns 
are slower and more distant than those of the 
greater part of other trades, a greater propor- 
tion of the capital of any country, than what 
of its own accord would go to that branch, 
necessarily renders the wdiole quantity of pro- 
ductive labour annually maintained there, the 
w'hole annual produce of the land and labour 
of that country, less than they otherwise would 
be. It keeps dowm the revenue of the inha- 
bitants of that country below wliat it w'ould 
naturally rise to, and thereby diminishes their 
power of accumulation. It not only hinders, 
at all times, their capital from maintaining so 
great a quantity of productive labour as it 
would otherwise maintain, but it hinders it 
from increasing so fast as it would otherwise 
inci'ease, and, consequently, from maintain- 
ing a still greater quantity of productive la- 
bour. 

The natural good efiects of the colony trade, 
however, more than counterbalance to Great 
Britain the bad effects of the monopoly ; so 
tliat monopoly and altogether, that trade, 


even as it is carried on at present, is not only 
advantageous, but greatly advantageous. Tiie 
new market and the new employment which 
are opened by the colony trade, are of much 
greater extent than that portion of the old 
market and of the old employment wliich h 
lost by the monopoly. The new produce and 
the new capital which has been created, if one 
may say so, by the colony trade, maintain in 
Gieat Britain a greater quantity of jiroduc- 
tive labour than w^hat can have been thrown 
out of employment by the revulsion of capital 
from other trades of which the returns are morp 
frequent. If the colony trade, however, even 
as it is carried on at present, is advantageous 
to Great Biitain, it is not by means of the 
monopoly, but in spite of the monopoly. 

It is rather for the manufactured than foi 
the rude produce of Europe, that the colony 
tiade opens a new maiket. Agriculture is 
the proper business of all new colonies ; a 
business which the cheapness of land renders 
more advantageous than any other. I’hey 
abound, therefore, in the rude produce of 
land ; and instead of importing it from other 
countries, they have generally a large surplus 
to export. In new colonies, agriculture 
either draws hands from all other employ- 
ments, or keeps them from going to any other 
employment. There are few hands to spare 
for the necessary, and none for the ornamen- 
tal manufactures. The greater part of the 
manufactuies of both kinds they find it cheap- 
er to purchase of other countries than tc 
make for themselves. It is chiefly by en- 
couraging the manufactures of Europe, that 
the colony trade indirectly encourages its 
agriculture. The manufacturers of Europe, 
to whom that trade gives employment, con- 
stitute a new market for the produce of the 
land, and the most advantageous of all mar- 
kets ; the home market for the corn and cat- 
tle, for the bread and butcher’s meat of Eu- 
rope, is tlius greatly extended by means of 
the trade to America. 

But that the monopoly of the trade of po- 
pulous and thiiving colonies is not alone suf- 
ficient to establish, or even to maintain, mn- 
nufactures in any country, the examples of 
Spain and Portugal sufficiently demonstrate. 
Spain and Portugal were manufacturing 
countiies before they had any considerable 
colonies. Since they had the richest and 
most fertile in the world, they have both 
ceased to be so. 

■In Spain and Poitugol, the bad effects of 
the monopoly, aggravated by other causes, 
have, pel haps, nearly overbalanced the natu- 
ral good effects of the colony trade. These 
causes seem to be othei* monopolies of diffe- 
rent kinds : the degradation of the value of 
gold and silver below what it is in most other 
countries ; the exclusion from foreign markets 
by improper taxes upon exportation, and the 
narrowing of the home market, by still tnore 
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improper taxes upon the transportation of goods 
from one part of the cvnintrv to another ; but 
above all, that irregular ana partial adminis- 
tration of justice i\liich often protects the 
ricli and powerful debtor from the pursuit of 
his injured creditor, and which makes tlie in- 
dustrious part of the nation afraid to prepare 
goods for the consumption of those haughty 
and great men, to whom tliey dare not refuse 
to sell upon credit, and from whom they are 
aItog('thcr uncertain of repayment. 

In England, on the contrary, the natural 
good eftects of the colony trade, assisted by 
other causes, have in a great measure con- 
quered the bad effects of the monopoly. 
These causes seem to be, the general liberty 
of trade, which, notwithstanding some re- 
straints, is at least equal, perhaps superior, to 
what it is in any other country ; the liberty of 
exporting, duty free, almost all sorts of goods 
wliich are the produce of domestic industry, 
to almost any foreign counti 7 ; and what, 
perhaps, is of still greater importance, the 
unhoniided liberty of transporting tliem from 
one part of our own country to any other, 
without being obliged to give any account to 
any iniblic office, without being liable to 
(juestion or examination of any kind ; but, 
above all, that equal and impartial adminis- 
tration of justice, which renders the rights of 
the meanest British subject respectable to the 
greatest, and which, by securing to every man 
the fruits of his own industry, gives the 
greatest and most effectual encouragement to 
every sort of industry. 

If the manufactures of Gieat Britain, liow- 
ever, have been advanced, as they certainly 
have, by the colony tiade, it has not been by 
means of the monopoly of that trade, but in 
spite of the moiiojioly. Tlie efFect of the 
monopoly has been, not to augment the quan- 
tity, hut to alter the quality and sluqie of a 
part of the maniifactures of Great IJiitain, 
and to accommodate to a market, from wiiich 
the returns arc slow and distant, wliat would 
otherwise have been accommodated to one 
from which the returns are frequent and near. 
Its circct has consequently been, to turn a 
part of the capital of Great Britain from an 
employment in which it would have maintain- 
ed a greater quantity of manufacturing indus- 
try, to one in which it maintains a much 
smaller, and thereby to diminish, instead of 
increasing, the w'hole quantity of manufactur- 
ing industry maintained in Great Britain. 

The monojioly of the colony trade, there- 
fore, like all the other mean and malignant 
exjiedients of the mercantile system, depresses 
the industry of all other countries, but chiefly 
that of the colonies, without in the least in- 
creasing, but on the contrary diminishing, 
timt of the country in wdiose favour it is esta- 
blished, 

'Hie monopoly hinders the capital of that 
tsoimtryi whatever may, at any ]>artieukr 
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time, be the extenc of that capital, from 
maintaining so great a quantity of productive 
labour as it wmtild otherwise maintain, and 
from affording so great a revenue to the in- 
dustrious inhabitants as it would otherwn'se 
aftbrd. But as capital can be increased only 
by savings from revenue, the monopoly, by 
hindering it from aflbrding so great a revenue 
as it would otherwise afford, necessarily hin- 
ders it from increasing so fast as it w'ould 
otherwise increase, and consequently from 
maintaining a still greater quantity of produc- 
tive labour, and aflbrding a still greater re- 
venue to the industrious inhabitants of that 
country. One great original source of re- 
venue, therefore, the wages of labour, the 
monopoly must necessarily have rendered, at 
all times, less abundant than it otherwise 
w'ould have been. 

By raising the rate of mercantile profit, the 
monopoly discourages the improvement of land. 
The profit of improvement depends upon the 
dilFerence betw-eenwhat the land actually pro- 
duces, and what, by the application of a cer- 
tain capital, it can be made to produce. If 
this diflerence affords a greater profit than 
wdiat can be drawm from an equal capital in 
any mercantile employment, the improvement 
of land will draw' capital from all mercantile 
employments. If the profit is less, mercan- 
tile employments wall draw capital from the 
improvement of land. Whatever, therefore, 
raises the rate of mercantile profit, either les- 
sens the superiority, or increases the inferior- 
ity of the profit of improvement ; and, in the 
one case, hinders capital from going to im- 
provement, and in the other draw's capital 
from it j hut by discouraging improvement, 
the monopoly necessarily retards liie natural 
increase of another great original source of 
ic\enue, the lent of land. By raising the 
rate of profit, too, the monopoly necessarily 
keeps up the market late of interest liigher 
than it otherwise W'ould he. But the jirice 
of land, in proportion to the rent which it 
affords, the number of years purchase w'hich 
is commonly paid for it, necessarily falls as 
the rate of iuTerest rises, and rises as the rate 
of interest falls- The monopoly, therefore, 
hurts the intei*est of the landlord two different 
w'uys, by retarding the natural increase, first, 
of his rent, and, secondly, of the price which 
he would get for his land, in proportion to the 
rent which it affords. 

The monopoly, indeed, raises the rate of 
mercantile profit, and thereby augments 
somewhat the gain of our merchants. But 
as it obairucts the natural increase of capital, 
it tends rather to diminish than to increase the 
sum total of the revenue w'liich the inhabitants 
of the country derive from the profits of 
stock ; a small profit upon a great capital ge- 
nerally affording a greater revenue than a 
great profit upon a small one* The mono- 
poly raises the rate of profit, but it hinders the 
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sum of profit from rising so liigh as it other- 
wise would do. 

All the original sources of revenue, the 
wages of labour, the rent of land, and the 
profits of stock, the monopoly renders much 
less abundant than they otherwise would be. 
To promote the little interest of one little 
order of men in one country, it hurts the in- 
terest of all other orders of men in that coun- 
try, and of all the men in all other countries. 

It is solely by raising the ordinary rate of 
profit, that the monopoly either has proved, 
or could prove, advantageous to any one par- 
ticular order of men. But besides all the 
bad effects to the country in general, which 
have already been mentioned as necessarily 
resulting from a higher rate of profit, tliere is 
one more fatal, perhaps, than all these put 
together, but which, if we may judge from 
experience, is inseparably connected with it. 
The high rate of profit seems everywhere to 
destroy that parsimony which, in other cir- 
cumstances, is natural to the character of the 
merchant. When profits are high, that sober 
virtue seems to he superfluous, and expensive 
luxury to suit better the affluence of his situa- 
tion. But the owners of the great mercantile 
capitals are necessarily the leaders and con- 
iuctors of the whole industry of every na- 
tion ; and their example has a much greater 
influence upon the manners of the whole in- 
dustrious part of it than that of any other 
order of men. If his employer is attentive 
and parsimonious, the workman is very likely 
to be so too ; but if the master is dissolute 
and disorderly, the servant, who shapes his 
work according to the pattern which his mas- 
ter prescribes to him, will shape his life, too, 
according to the example which he sets him. 
Accumulation is thus prevented in the hands 
of all those who are naturally the most dis- 
posed to accumulate; and the funds destined 
for the maintenance of productive labour, 
receive no augmentation from the revenue of 
those who ought naturally to augment them 
the most. The capital of the country, in- 
stead of increasing, gradually dwindles away, 
and the quantity of productive labour main- 
tained in it grows every day less and less. 
Have the exorbitant profits of the merchants 
of Cadiz and Lisbon augmented the capital 
of Spain and Portugal ? Have they alleviated 
the poverty, have they promoted the industry, 
of those two beggarly countries ? Such has 
been the tone of mercantile expense in those 
two trading cities, that those exorbitant pro- 
fits, far from augmenting the general capital 
of the country, seem scarce to have been 
sufficient to keep up the capitals upon which 
they were made. Foreign capitals are every 
day intruding themselves, if I may say so, 
more and more into the trade of Cadiz and 
Lisbon. It is to expel those foreign capitals 
from a trade which their own grows evei'y 
day more and more insufficient for carrying 


on, that the Spaniards and Portugiiest endea- 
vour every day to straiten more and more the 
galling bands of their absurd monopoly. 
Compare the mercantile manners of Cadiz 
and Lisbon with those of Amsterdam, and 
you will be sensible how differently the con- 
duct and character of merchants are afiectea 
by the high and by the low profits of stock. 
The merchants of London, Indeed, have not 
yet generally become such magnificent lords 
as those of Cadiz and- Lisbon ; but neither 
are they in general such attentive and parsi- 
monious burghers as those of Amsterdam. 
They are supposed, however, many of them, 
to be a good deal richer than the greater part 
of the former, and not quite so rich as many 
of the latter ; but the rate of their profit is 
commonly much lower than that of the for- 
mer, and a good deal higher than that of the 
latter. Light come, light go, says the pro- 
verb ; and the ordinary tone of expense seems 
everywhere to be regulated, not so much ac- 
cording to tlie real ability of spending, as 
to the supposed facility of getting money to 
spend. 

It is thus that the single advantage which 
the monopoly procures to a single order of 
men, is in many different ways hurtful to the 
general interest of the country. 

To found a great empire for the sole pur- 
pose of raising up a people of customers, 
may at first sight, appear a project fit only 
for a nation of shopkeepers. It is, however, 
a project altogether unfit for a nation of 
shopkeepers, but extremely fit for a nation 
whose government is influenced by shop 
keepers. Such statesmen, and such states- 
men only, are capable of fancying tliat they 
will find some advantage in employing the 
blood and treasure of their fellow-citizens, to 
found and maintain such an empire, 3ay to 
cl shopkeeper, Buy me a good estate, and I 
shall always buy my clothes at your shop, 
even though I should pay somewhat dearer 
than what I can have them for at other shops j 
and you will not find him very forward to 
embrace your proposal. But should any 
other person buy you such an estate, the 
shopkeeper will be much obliged to your be- 
nefactor if he would enjoin you to buy all 
your clothes at his shop. England pui chas- 
ed for some of her subjects, who found them- 
selves uneasy at home, a great estate in a 
distant country. The price, indeed, was very 
small, and instead of thirty years purchase, 
the ordinary price of land in the present 
times, it amounted to little more than the 
expense of the different equipments wdiich 
made the first discovery, reconoitered the 
coast, and took a fictitious possession of the 
country. The land w'as good, and of great 
extent ; and the cultivators having plenty of 
good ground to work upon, and being for 
some time at liberty to sell their produce 
where they pleased, became, in the course of 
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different occasions, laid out upon tlieir 
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arty serious hopes at wast of its ever being 
adopted. If it vi^as adopted, however, Great 
Britain would not only be immediately freed 
from the whole annual expense of the peace 
establishment of the colonies, but might settle 
with them such a treaty of commerce as 
would effectually secure to her a free trade, 
more advantageous to the great body of the 
people, though less so to the merchants, than 
the monopoly which she at present enjoys. 
By thus parting good friends, the natural af- 
fection of the colonies to the mother country, 
which, perhaps, our late dissensions have well 
nigh extinguished, would quickly revive. It 
might dispose them not only to respect, for 
whole centuries together, that treaty of com- 
merce \'thich they had concluded with us at 
parting, but to favour us in war as well as in 
trade, and instead of turbulent and factious 
subjects, to become our most faithful, affec- 
tionate, and generous allies; and the same 
sort of parental affection on the one side, and 
filial respect on the other, might revive be- 
tween Great Britain and her colonies, which 
used to subsist between those of ancient Greece 
and the mother city from which they descended. 

In order to render any province advanta- 
geous to the empire to which it belongs, it ought 
to afford, in time of peace, a revenue to the 
public, sufficient not only for defraying the 
whole expense of its own peace establishment, 
but for contributing its proportion to the sup- 
port of the general government of the empiie. 
Every province necessarily contributes, moie 
or less, to increase tlie expense of that general 
government. If any particular province, 
therefore, does not contribute its share to- 
wards defraying this expense, an unequal 
burden must be thrown upon some other part 
of the empire. The extraordinary revenue, 
too, which every province affords to the pub- 
lic in time of war, ought, from parity of rea- 
son, to bear the same proportion to the ex- 
traordinary revenue of the whole empire, 
which its ordinary revenue does in time of 
peace. That neither the oi dinary nor extra- 
ordinary revenue which Great Britain de- 
rives from her colonies, bears this proportion 
to the whole revenue of the British empire, 
will readily be allowed. The monopoly, it 
has been supposed, indeed, by increasing the 
private revenue of the people of Great Bri- 
tain, and theieby enabling them to pay great- 
er taxes, compensates the deticiency of the 
public rcA'enue of the colonies. But this mo- 
nopoly, I have endeavoured to show, though 
a very grievous tax upon the colonies, and j 
though it may increase the revenue of a parti- 
cular order of men in Great Britain, dimi- i 
nishes, instead of increasing, that of the great 
body of the people, and consequently dimi- 
nishes, instead of increasing, the ability of 
tlie great body of the people to pay taxes. 
The men, too, whose revenue the monopoly 
increases, constitute a particular order, wliich 
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it is both absolutely impossible to tax beyond 
the proportion of other orders, and extremely 
impolitic even to attempt to tax beyond that 
proportion, as I shall endeavour to show ir 
the following book. No particular resource, 
theiefore, can be drawn from this particular 
order. 

The colonies may be taxed either by theii 
own assemblies, or by the parliament of Great 
Britain. 

That the colony assemblies can never be so 
managed as to levy upon their constituents a 
public revenue, sufficient, not only to main- 
tain at all times their own civil and militaiy 
establishment, but to pay their proper propor- 
tion of the expense of the general govern- 
ment of the British empire, seems not very 
probable. It was a long time before even 
the parliament of England, though placed 
immediately under the eye of the sovereign, 
could be brought under such a system of 
management, or could be rendered sufficient- 
ly liberal in their grants for supporting the 
civil and military establishments even of their 
own country. It was only by distributing 
among the particular members of parliament 
a great part either of the offices, or of the 
disposal of the offices arising from this civil 
and military establishment, that such a system 
of management could be established, even 
with regard to the parliament of England. 
But the distance of the colony assemblies 
from the eye of the sovereign, their number, 
their dispersed situation, and their various 
constitutions, would render it vei*y difficult 
to manage them in the same manner, even 
though the sovereign had the same means of 
doing it ; and those means are wanting. It 
would be absolutely impossible to distribute 
among all the leading members of all the co- 
lony assemblies such a sliare, either of the 
offices, or of the disposal of the offices, aris- 
ing from the general government of the Bri- 
[ tish empire, as to dispose them to give up 
their popularity at hom^, and to tax their 
constituents for the support of that general 
government, of which almost the whole emo- 
luments were to be divided among people who 
were strangers to them. The unavoidable 
ignorance of administration, besides, con- 
cerning the relative importance of the diffe- 
rent members of those different assemblies, 
the offences which must frequently be given, 
the blunders which must constantly be com- 
mitted, in attempting to manage them in 
this manner, seems to render such a system 
of management altogether impracticable witb 
regard to them. 

The colony assemblies, besides, cannot be 
supposed the propei judges of what is neces- 
sary for the defence and support of the whole 
empire. The care of that defence and sup 
port is not entrusted to them. It is not their 
business, and they have no regular means of 
infonoation concerning it. The assembly of 
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a prcnince, like the vestry of a parish, may proper. From others he demuiufs a certain 
judge very properly concerning the affairs of sum, but leaves it to the states of each pro- 
its own particular district, but can have no vince to assess and levy that sum as they think 
proper means of judging concerning those of proper. According to the scheme of taxing 
the whole empire. It cannot even judge pro- by requisition, the parliament of Great Bri- 
oerly concerning the proportion which its own tain would stand nearly in the same situatioi. 
pro\ince bears to the whole empire, or con- towards the colony assemblies, as the king of 
cerning the relative degree of its wealth and France does towards the states of those pro- 
importance, compared witli the otiier pro- vinces which still enjoy the privilege of hav. 
vincas ; because those other provinces are not ing states of their own, the provinces of 
under the inspection and superintendency of France which are supposed to be the best go- 
ihe assembly of a particular piovince. Wliat verned. 

is necessary for the defence and support of the But though, according to this scheme, the 
whole empire, and in what proportion each colonies could have no just reason to fear that 
part ought to contribute, can be judged of their share of the public burdens should ever 
only by that assembly which inspects and su- exceed the proper proportion to that of their 
perintends the affairs of the whole empire. fellow-citizens at home, Groat Britain might 
It has been proposed, accordingly, that the have just reason to fear that it never would 
colonies should be taxed by requisition, the amount to that proper proportion. The par- 
parliament of Great Britain determining the liament of Great Britain has not, for some 
sum which each colony ought to pay, and the time past, had the same established authority 
provincial assembly assessing and levying it in the colonies, which the French king has in 
in the way that suited best the circumstances those provinces of France which still enjoy 
of the province. What concerned the whole the privilege of having states of their own. 
empire would in this way be determined by Tlie colony assemblies, if they were not very 
tijc assembly which inspects and superintends favourably disposed (and unless more skilfully 
the affairs of the whole empire ; and the pro- managed than they ever have been hitherto, 
vincial affairs of each colony might still be re- they are not very likely to be so), might still 
gulated by its own assembly. Though the find many pretences for evading or rejecting 
colonies should, in this case, have no repre- the most reasonable requisitions of parlia^ 
sentatives in the British parliament, yet, if we ment. A French war breaks out, we shall 
may judge by experience, there is no probabi- suppose; ton millions must immediately be 
lity that tlie parliamentary requisition would raised, in order to defend the seat of the em- 
be unreasonable. Tlie parliament of England pire. This sum must be borrowed upon the 
has not, upon any occasion, shewn the small- credit of some parliamentary fund mortgaged 
est disposition to overburden those parts of for paying the interest. Part of this fund 
the empire which arc not represented in par- parliament proposes to raise by a tax to be 
liament. ^Hie islands of Guernsey and Jer- levied in Great Britain; and part of it by a 
sey, without any means of resisting tlie autho- requisition to all the dilferent colony assem- 
rity of parliament, arc more lightly taxed than blies of America and the West Indies. Would 
any part of Great Britain. Parliament, in at- people readily advance their money upon the 
tempting to exeicise its supposed right, wlie- credit of a fund which partly depended upon 
tfier uell or ill grounded, of tsixing the coIo- the good humour of all those assemblies, fai 
nies, has never hitlierto demanded of them distant from the scat of the war, and sometimes, 
any thing viliich even approached to a just perhaps, thinking them elves not much con- 
proportion to vvlial was paid by their fellow- cerned in the event of it? Upon such a fund, 
subjects at hot¥e. If the contribution of tlie no more money would probably be advanced 
colonies, besides, was to rise or fall in pro- than what the tax to be levied in Great Bri- 
portion to the rise or fall of the land-tax, par- tain might be supposed to answer for. The 
liament could not tax them without taxing, whole burden of the debt contracted on ac« 
at the same time, its own constituents, and count of the war wmuld in this manner fall, 
tlie colonies might, in this case, be considered as it always has done hitherto, upon Great 
as virtually represented in parliament. Britain ; upon a part of the empire, and not 

Examples are not wanting of empires in upon the whole empire. Great Britain is, 
which all the different provinces are not taxed, perhaps, since the world began, the only state 
if I may be allowed the expression, in one which, as it has extended its empire, has only 
mass ; hut in which the sovereign regulates increased its expense, without once augment, 
the sum wdiich each province ought to pay, ing its resources. Other states have gene- 
and in some provinces assesses and levies it rally disburdened themselves, upon their sub- 
as he thinks proper ; while in others he leaves ject and subordinate provinces, of the most 
it to be assessed and levied as tlie respective considerable part of the expense of defending 
states of each province shall determine. In the empire. Great Britain has hitherto suf- 
jome provinces of France, the king not only fered her subject and subordinate provinces to 
Imposes what taxes he thinks proper, but as- disburden themselves upon her of almost this 
lesiw and levies tliem in the way he thinks whole expense. In order to put Great Britain 
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upon a footing of equality with her own colo- 
nies, which the law has hitherto supposed to 
be subject and subordinate, it seems neces- 
sary, upon the scheme of taxing them by par- 
liamentary requisition, that parliament should 
have some means of rendering its requisitions 
immediately effectual, in case the colony as- 
semblies should attempt to evade or reject 
them ; and what those means are, it is not 
very easy to conceive, and it has not yet been 
explained. 

Should the parliament of Great Britain, at 
the same time, be ever fully established in the 
right of taxing the colonies, even independent 
of the consent of their own assemblies, the 
importance of those assemblies would, from 
that moment, be at an end, and with it, that 
of all the leading men of British America. 
Men desire to have some share in the manage- 
ment of public affairs, chiefly on account of 
the importance which it gives them. Upon 
the power which the greater part of the lead- 
ing men, the natural aristocracy of every coun- 
try, have of preserving or defending tlieir re- 
spective importance, depends the stability and 
duration of every system of free government. 
In the attacks which those leading men are con- 
tinually making upon the importance of one an . 
other, and in the defence of their own, consists 
the whole play of domestic faction and ambi- 
tion. The leading men of America, like those 
of all other countries, desire to preserve their 
ov^ n importance. They feel, or imagine, tliat if 
their assemblies, which they are fond of call- 
ing parliaments, and of considering as equal 
in autliority to the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain, should be so far degraded as to become 
the humble ministers and executive officers 
of that parliament, the greater part of their 
own importance would be at an end. They 
have rejected, therefore, the proposal of be- 
ing taxed by parliamentary requisition, and, 
like other ambitious and high-spirited men, 
nave rather chosen to draw the sword in de- 1 
fence of their own importance. 

Towards the declension of the Roman re- 
oublic, the allies of Rome, w'ho had borne 
the principal burden of defending the state 
and eicteiiding the empire, demanded to be 
admitted to all the privileges of Roman citi- 
zens. Upon being refused, the social war 
broke out. During the course of that war, 
Rome granted those privileges to the greater 
part of them, one by one, and in proportion as 
they detached themselves from the general 
confederacy. The parliament of Great Bri- 
tain insists upon taxing the colonies ; and they 
refuse to be taxed by a parliament in w^hich 
they are not represented. If to each colony 
which should detach itself fiom the general 
confederacy, Great Britain should allow such 
a number of representatives as suited the pro- 
portion of what it contributed to the public 
revenue of the empire, m consequence of its 
being subjected to the same taxes, and in com- 
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Ipensation admitted to the same freedom of 
I trade with its fellow-subjects at home ; the 
I number of its representatives to be augmented 
as the proportion of its contribution might af 
terward-, augment; a new method of acquir- 
ing importance, a new and more dazzling ob- 
ject of ambition, would be presented to the 
leading men of each colony. Instead of pid- 
dling for the little prizes which are to be found 
in w'hat may be called the paltry raffle of co- 
lony faction, they might then hope, from the 
presumption which men naturally have in their 
own ability and good fortune, to draw some 
of the great prizes which sometimes come from 
the wheel of the great state lottery of British 
politics. Unless this or some other method is 
fallen upon, and there seems to be none more 
obvious than this, of preserving the importance 
and of gratifying the ambition of the leading 
men of America, it is not very probable that they 
will ever voluntarily submit to us; and we 
ought to consider, that the blood which must 
be shed in forcing them to do so, is,, every 
drop of it, the blood either of those who are, 
or of those whom we wish to have for our fel- 
low-citizens. They are very weak who flattci 
themselves that, in the state to which things 
have come, our colonies will be easily con- 
quered by force alone. The persons who now 
govern the resolutions of what they call tlieir 
continental congress, feel in themselves at this 
moment a degree of importance which, per- 
haps, the greatest subjects in Europe scarce 
feel. From shopkeepers, tradesmen, and at- 
torneys, they are become statesmen and legis- 
lators, and are employed in contriving a new 
form of government for an extensive empire, 
which, they flatter themselves, will become, 
and which, indeed, seems very likely to be* 
come, one of the greatest and most formidable 
that ever W'as in the world. Five hundred 
diflerent people, perhaps, who, in different 
ways, act immediately under the continental 
congress, and five hundred thousand, perhapsj 
who act under those five hundred, all feel, in 
the same manner, a proportionable rise in 
their own importance. Almost every indivi- 
dual of the governing party in. America fills, 
at present, in his own fancy, a station supe- 
rior, not only to what he had ever filled be- 
fore, but to what he had ever expected to fill ; 
and unless some new object of ambition is 
presented either to him or to his leaders, if he 
has the ordinary spirit of a man, he will die 
in defence of that station. 

It is a remark of the President Heynaut, 
that we now read with pleasure the account 
of many little transactions of the Ligiie, which, 
w'hen they happened, were not, perhaps, con- 
sidered as very important pieces of news. But 
every man tlien, says he, fancied hiinself oi 
some importance ; and the innumerable me- 
moirs which have come down to us from those 
times, were the greater part of them written 
by people w'ho took pleasure in recording and 
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magnifying events, in which they flattered 
themselves they had been considerable actors. 
How obstinately the city of Paris, upon that 
occasion, defended ilselfi what a dreadful fa- 
mine it supported, rather than submit to tlie 
best, and afterwards the most beloved of all 
die French Icings, is well known. The greater 
part of the citizens, or those who governed the 
greater part of them, fought in defence of 
their own importance, which, they foresaw', 
was to be at an end whenever the ancient go- 
vernment should be re-established. Our co- 
lonies, unless they can be induced to consent 
to a union, are very likely to defend them- 
selves, against the best of all mother countries, 
as obstinately as the city of Paris did against 
one of the best of kings. 

The idea of representation w'as unknown in 
ancient times. When the people of one state 
were admitted to the right of citizenship in 
another, they had no other means of exercis- 
ing that right, but by coming in a body to 
vote and deliberate with the people of that 
other state. Tlie admission of tlie greater part 
of the inhabitants of Italy to the privileges of 
Roman citizens, completely ruined the Ro- 
man republic. It was no longer possible to 
distinguish between who was, and who w'as 
not, a Homan citizen. No tribe could know 
its own members. A rabble of any kind could 
be introduced into the assemblies of the peo- 
ple, could drive out the teal citizens, and de- 
cide upon the affairs of the republic, as if they 
themselves had been such. But though Ame- 
rica were to send fifty or sixty new represen- 
tatives to parliament, the door-keeper of the 
house of commons could not find any great 
difficulty in di.,tinguishing between wJio was 
and wdio was not a member. Though the Ro- 
man constitution, therefore, was necessarily 
ruined ljy the union of Romo with the allied 
states of Italy, there is not the least probabi- 
lity that the British constitution would be hurt 
by the union of Great Britain with her colo- 
nies. That constitution, on the contrary, 
would bo completed by it, and seems to be 
imperfect without it. The assembly wdiich de- 
liberates and decides concerning the affairs of 
every part of the empire, in older to be pro- 
j)erly informed, ought certainly to have re- 
piesentatives from every part of it. That this 
union, how'ever, could be easily effectuated, 
or that difficulties, and great difficulties, might 
not occur in die execution, 1 do not pretend. 

I have yet heard of none, however, wliich ap- 
pear insunnountable. The principal, perhaps, 
arise, not from the nature of things, but 
from the prejudices and opinions of the peo- 
ple, both on this and on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

We on this side the water are afraid lest 
the multitude of American representatives 
riiould overturn the balance of the constitu- 
tion, add increase too much cither the itiflu- 
onre of the crown on the one hand, or the 


force of the democracy on the other. But if 
the number of American representatives were 
to be in proportion to the produce of Ameri- 
can taxation, the number of people to be ma- 
naged w'ould increase exactly in proportion to 
the means of managing them, and tlie means 
of managing to the number of people to be 
managed. The monarchical and demociatical 
parts of the constitution would, after the union, 
stand exactly in the same degree of relative 
force with regard to one another as they had 
done before. 

The people on the other side of the w'ater 
are afraid lest their distance from the seat of 
government might expose them to many op- 
pressions ; but their representatives in parlia- 
ment, of which the number ought from the 
first to be considerable, would easily be able 
to protect them from all oppression. The dis- 
tance could not much weaken the dependency 
of the representative upon the constituent, and 
the former w'ould still feel that he owed his 
seat in parliament, and all the consequence 
w'hich lie derived from it, to the good-wull of 
the latter. It w'oiild be the interest of the for- 
mer, therefore, to cultivate that good-will, by 
complaining, w'ith all the authority of a mem- 
ber of the legislature, of every outrage which 
any civil or military officer might be guilty of 
in those remote parts of the empire. The dis- 
tance of America from the seat of government, 
besides, the natives of that country might flat- 
ter themselves, with some appearance of rea- 
son too, would not be of very long conti- 
nuance. Such has hitherto been the rapid pro- 
gress of that country in wealth, population, 
and improvement, that in the course of little 
more than a century, perhaps, the produce of 
the American might exceed that of the Bri- 
tish taxation. The seat of the empire would 
then naturally remove itself to that part of the 
empire w-hich contributed most to the general 
defence and sujiport of tlie whole. 

The discovery of America, and that of a 
passage to the East Indies by the Cape ol 
Good Hope, are the two greatest and most 
important events recorded in the history of 
mankind. Their consequences have already 
been great ; but, in the short period of be- 
tween tw'O and three centuries which has 
elapsed since these discoveries were made, it 
is impossible that the whole extent of tlieir 
consequences can have been seen. What be- 
nefits or what misfortunes to mankind may 
hereafter result from tliose great events, no hu- 
man W'isdoin can foresee. By uniting in some 
measure the most distant parts of the w'orld, 
by enabling them to relieve one another’s 
wants, to increase one another’s enjoyments, 
and to encourage one another’s industry, their 
general tendency w'ould seem to be beneficial. 
To the natives, however, both of the East and 
West Indies, all the commercial benefits wliich 
can have resulted from those events have been 
sunk and lost in the dreadful misfortune^ 
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which they have occasioned. These misfor.. 
tunes, however, seem to have arisen rather 
from accident than from any thing in the na- 
ture of those events themselves. At the par- 
ticular time when tliese discoveries were made, 
the superiority of force happened to be so 
great on tlie side of the Europeans, that they 
were enabled to commit with impunity every 
sort of injustice in those remote countries. 
Hereafter, perhaps, the natives of those coun- 
tries may grow stronger, or those of Europe 
may grow weaker ; and the inhabitants of all 
tJie different quarters of the world may arrive 
at that ecpiality of courage and force which, 
by inspiring mutual fear, can alone overawe 
the injustice of independent nations into some 
sort of respect for the rights of one another. 
But notliing seems more likely to establish 
this equality of force, than that mutual com- 
munication of knowledge, and of all sorts of 
improvements, which an extensive commerce 
from ail countries to all countries naturally, 
or rather necessarily, carries along with it. 

In the mean time, one of the principal ellects 
of those discoveries has been, to raise the 
mercantile system to a degree of splendour 
and glory which it could never otlierwise have 
attained to. It is the object of that system 
to enrich a great nation, rather by trade and 
manufactures than by the improvement and 
cultivation of land, rather by the industry of 
the towns than by that of the country. But 
in consequence of those discoveries, the com- 
mercial towns of Europe, instead of being 
the manufacturers and carriers for but a very 
small part of the world (that part of Europe 
which is washed by the Atlantic ocean, and 
the countries which lie round the Baltic and 
Mediterranean seas), have now become the 
manufacturers for the numerous and thriving 
cultivators of America, and the carriers, and 
in some respects the manufacturers too, for 
almost all the different nations of Asia, 
Africa, and America. Two new worlds have 
been opened to tlieir industry, each of them 
much greater and more extensive than the 
old one, and the market of one of them grow- 
ing still greater and greater every day. 

The countries which possess the colonies of 
America, and which trade directly to the East 
Indies, enjoy indeed the whole show and 
splendour of this great commerce. Other 
countries, however, notwithstanding all .the 
invidious restraints by which it is meant to 
exclude them, frequently enjoy a greater 
share of the real benefit of it. The colonies 
of Spain and Portugal, for example, give 
more real encouragement to the industry of 
other countries than to that of Spain and Por- 
tugal. In the single article of linen alone, 
flie consumption of those colonies amounts, it 
is said (but I do not pretend to warrant the 
quantity), to more than three millions sterling 
a-year. But tliis great consumption is almost 
entirely supplied by France, Flanders, Hol- 
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land, and Germany. Spain and Portugal 
furnish but a small part of it. The capital 
w'hich supplies the colonies with this great 
quantity of linen, is annually distributed a- 
mong, and furnishes a revenue to, the inha- 
bitants of those other countries. The profits 
of it only are spent in Spain and Portugal, 
where they help to support the sumptuous 
profusion of the merchants of Cadiz and 
Lisbon. 

Even the regulations by wdiich each nation 
endeavours to secure to itself the exclusive 
trade of its own colonies, are frequently more 
hurtful to the countries in favour of which 
they are established, than to those against 
which they are established. The unjust op- 
pression of the industry of other countries 
falls back, if I may say so, upon the heads 
of the oppressors, and crushes their industry 
more than it does that of those other coun- 
tries. By those regulations, for example, the 
merchant of Hamburg must send the linen 
wdiich he destines for the American market 
to London, and he must bring back from 
thence the tobacco which he destines for the 
Gennan market ; because he can neither send 
the one directly to America, nor bring the 
other directly from thence. By this restraint 
he is probably obliged to sell the one some- 
w'hat cheaper, and to buy the other somewhat 
dearer, than he otherwise might have done ; 
and his profits are probably somewhat abridg- 
ed by means of it. In this trade, however, 
between Hamburg and London, be certainly 
receives the returns of his capital much more 
quickly than he could possibly have done in 
the direct trade to America, even though wc 
should suppose, what is by no means the case, 
that the payments of America w'cre as punc- 
tual as those of London. In the trade, 
therefore, to wdiich tliose regulations confine 
the merchant of Hamburg, his capital can 
keep in constant employment a much greatei 
quantity of German industry than he possibly 
could have done in the trade from which he 
is excluded. I'liough tlie one einjdoyinent, 
therefore, may to him perhaps be less profi- 
table than the other, it cannot be less advan- 
tageous to his country. It is quite otherwnse 
w'ith the employment into w'hich the mono- 
poly naturally attracts, if I may say so, the 
capital of the London merchant. That em- 
ployment may, perhaps, be more profitable to 
him than tlie greater part of other employ- 
ments; but on account of the slowmess of the 
returns, it cannot be more advantageous to 
his country. 

After all the unjust attempts, therefore, of 
every country in Europe to engross to itself 
the whole advantage of tlie trade of its own 
colonies, no country has yet been able to 
engross to itself any thing but the expense of 
supporting in time of peace, and of defending 
in time of war, tlie oppressive authority which 
it assumes over them. The inconveniencies 
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resulting from the possession of its colonies, 
e^exy country has engrossed to itself com- 
pletely. The advantages resulting from 
their trade, it lias been obliged to share with 
many other countries. 

At first sight, no doubt, the monopoly of 
the great commerce of America naturally 
seems to be an acquisition of the higheist 
ralue. To the undibcerning eye of giddy 
ambition it naturally presents itself, amidst 
the confused scramble of politics and war, as 
a very dazzling object to fight for. The daz- 
zling splendour of the object, however, the 
immense greatness of the commerce, is the 
very quality which rendeis the monopoly of 
it hurtful, or which makes one employment, 
in its own nature necessarily less advanta- 
geous to the country than the greater part of 
other employments, absorb a much greater 
proportion of the capital of the country than 
what would othenvtse have gone to it. 

llie mercantile stock of every country, it 
has been shown in the second book, naturally 
seeks, if one may say so, the employment 
most advantageous to that country. If it is 
employed in the carrying trade, the country 
to which it belongs becomes the emporium of 
the goods of all the countries whose trade 
that stock carries on. But the oviner of that 
stock necessai ily wislies to dispose of as great 
a part of those goods as he can at home. ] 
He thereby saves himself the trouble, risk, 
and expense of expoitation; and he will upon 
that account be glad to sell them at home, 
not only for a much smaller price, but with 
somewhat a smaller profit, than he might ex- 
pect to make by sending them abroad. He 
naturally, therefore, endeavours as much as 
Ire can to turn Ids carrying trade into a 
foreign trade of consumption. If iris stock, 
again, is employ td in a foreign trade of con- 
sumjition, he will, for the same r’casori, he 
glad to dispose of, at home, as great a p^ut 
as ire can of the home goods which he collects 
in Older to export to some fon'Jgn market, 
and he will thus endeavour, as much as he 
can, to turn his foreign trade of consumption 
into a liome trade. Tire mercantile stock of 
every country naturally court-i in this manner 
tire near, and shuns the distant employment : 
naturally courts the employnnent in which 
the returns are frequent, and shuns that in 
which they are distant and slow; naturally 
courts the employment in v'hi<*h it can main- 
tain the greatest quantity of productive labour 
in the country to which it belongs, or in 
which its owner resides, and shuns that in 
aliich it cant maintain there the smallest 
quantity. It naturally courts the employ- 
ment which in ordinary cases is most advan- 
tageous, and shuns that which in ordinary 
caaeii is least advantageous to that country. 

Bnt if, in any one of those distant employ- 
wants, which in ordinary cases are less ad- 
vantageous to the country, the profit should 
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happen to rise somewhat higher than w'hat is 
sufficient to balance the natural preference 
which is given to nearer employments, this 
superiority of profit will draw stock from those 
nearer employments, till the profits of all re- 
turn to their proper level. This superiority 
of profit, however, is a proof that, in the ac- 
tual circumstances of the society, tliose dis- 
tant employments are somewhat understocked 
in proportion to other employments, and that 
the stock of the society is not distributed in 
the properest manner among all the dilFerent 
employments carried on in it. It is a proof 
that sijinething is either bought cheaper or 
sold dearer than it ought to be, and that some 
particular class of citizens is more or less 
oppressed, either by paying mme, or by get- 
ting less than what is suitable to that equality 
which ought to take place, and which natu- 
rally does take place, among all the difierent 
classe^ of them. 'I’liough the same capital 
never will maintain the same quantity of pro. 
diictivc labour in a distant as in a near em- 
ployment, yet a distant employment may be 
as necessary for the welfare of the society as 
a near one; the goods which the distant 
employment deals in being necessary, perhaps, 
for cairying on many of the nearer employ- 
ments. But if the profits of those who deal 
in such goods are above their proper level, 
those goods will be sold dearer than they 
ought to be, or somewhat above their natural 
price, and all those engaged in tiie nearer em- 
ployments will be more or less oppressed by 
this high price. Their interest, therefoi e, in 
iliis case, requires, tliat some stock should 
be withdiawn fiom those nearer employments, 
and turned to wauls tint distant one, in order 
to 1 educe its profits to their proper level, and 
the pi ice of the goods wliich it deals in to 
their natural price. In this extraordinary 
case, the public interest requires that “son'e 
stock '•hoLiId be withdrawn fiom those em- 
ployments wliich, in ordinary ca«es, are more 
advantageous, and tinned tow aids one which, 
in ordinal y cases, is less advantageous to the 
public; and, in tins extraoidinary case, the 
natural interests and inclinations of men coin 
cide as exactly with the iJublic interests as in 
all other ordinary cases, and lead them to 
withdraw stock from the near, and to turn it 
towards the distant employments. 

It is thus that the private interests and pas- 
sions of individuals naturally dispose them to 
turn their stock tow-ards the employments 
which in oi dinary cases, are most advanta- 
geous to the society. But if from this natural 
p*-eference they should turn too much of it 
towwrdo those employments, the fall of profit 
in them, and the rise of it in all others, imme- 
diately dispose them to alter this faulty dis- 
tribution. Without any intervention of law, 
therefore, the private interests and passions of 
men naturally lead them to divide and distri- 
bute the stock of every society among all the 
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different employments carried on in it, as 
nearly as possible in the proportion which is 
most agreeable to the interest of the whole 
society. 

All the different regulations of the mercan- 
tile system necessarily derange more or less 
this natural and most advantageous distribu- 
tion of stock. But those which concern the 
trade to America and the East Indies derange 
it, perhaps, more than any other ; because the 
trade to those two great continents absorbs a 
greater quantity of stock than any two other 
branches of trade. The regulations, however, 
by which this derangement is effected in those 
two different branches of trade, are not alto- 
gether the same. Monopoly is the great en- 
gine of both ; but it is a different sort of mo 
nopoly. Monopoly of one kind or another, 
indeed, seems to be the sole engine of the mer- 
cantile system. 

In the trade to Ameiica, every nation en- 
deavours to engross as much as possible the 
whole market of its own colonies, by fairly 
excluding all other nations from any direct 
trade to them. During the greater part of the 
sixteenth century, the Portuguese endeavoured 
to manage the trade to the East Indies in the 
same manner, by claiming the sole right of 
sailing in the Indian seas, on account of the 
merit of having fii'st found out the road to 
them. The Dutch still continue to exclude 
all other European nations from any direct 
tiade to their spice islands. Monopolies of 
this kind are evidently established against all 
other European nations, who are thereby not 
only excluded from a trade to which it might 
De convenient for them to turn some part of 
their stock, but are obliged to buy the goods 
which that trade deals in, somewhat dearer 
than if they could import them themselves 
directly from the countries which produced 
them. 

But since the fall of the power of Portu- 
gal, no European nation has claimed the ex - 
elusive right of sailing in the Indian seas, of 
which the principal ports are now open to the 
ships of all European nations. Except in 
Portugal, however, and within these few years 
in Franco, the trade to the East Indies has, 
in every European country, been subjected to 
an exclusive company. Monopolies of this 
kind are properly established against the very 
nation which erects them. The greater part 
of that nation are thereby not only excluded 
from a trade to which it might be convenient 
for them to turn some part of their stock, but 
are obliged to buy the goods which that trade 
deals in somewhat dearer than if it w'as open 
and free to all their countrymen. Since the 
establishment of the English East India com- 
pany, for example, the other inhabitants of 
England, over and above being excluded from 
the trade, must have paid, in the price of the 
East India goods which they have consumed, 
not only for all the extraordinary profits which 
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the company may have made upon those goods 
in consequence of tlieir monopoly, but for all 
tlie extraordinary waste which the fraud and 
abuse inseparable from the management ol 
the affairs of so great a company must neces - 
sarily have occasioned. The absurdity of this 
second kind of monopoly, therefore, is much 
more manifest than that of the first. 

Both these kinds of monopolies derange 
more or less the natural distribution of the 
stock of the society ; but they do not alwajs 
derange it in the same way. 

Monopolies of the first kind always attract 
to the particular trade in wdiich they are esta- 
blished a greater proportion of the stock oi 
the society than what would go to that trade 
of its own accord. 

Monopolies of the second kind miiy some- 
times attract stock towards the particular trade 
in which they are established, and sometimes 
repel it from that trade, according to differ- 
ent circumstances. In poor countries, they 
naturally attract towards that trade more stock 
than would otherwise go to it. In rich coun- 
tries, they naturally repel from it a good deal 
of slock which wou Id otherwise go to it. 

Such poor countries as Sweden and Den- 
mark, for example, would probably have ne- 
ver sent a single ship to the East Indies, had 
not the trade been subjected to an exclusive 
company. The establishment of such a com- 
pany necessarily encourages adventureis. Their 
monopoly secures them against all competi- 
tors in the home market, and they have the 
same chance for foreign markets with the 
traders of other nations. Their monopoly 
shows them the certainty of a great profit up- 
on a considerable quantity of goods, and the 
chance of a considerable profit upon a great 
quantity. Without such extraordinary encou- 
ragement, the poor traders of such poor coun- 
tries would probably never have thought of 
hazarding their small capitals in so very dis- 
tant and uncertain an adventure as the trade 
to the East Indies must naturally have ap- 
peared to them. 

Such a rich country as Holland, on the 
contrary, would probably, in tlie case of a free 
trade, send many more ships to the East In- 
dies than it actually does. The limited stock 
of the Dutch East India company probably 
repels from that trade many great mercantile 
capitals which would otherwise go to it. The 
mercantile capital of Holland is so gieat, that 
it is, asitweie, continually overflowing, some- 
times into the public funds of foreign coun- 
tries, sometimes into loans to private traders 
and adventurers of foreign countries, some- 
times into the most round-about foreign trades 
of consumption, and sometimes into the car- 
rying trade. All near employments being 
completely filled up, all the capital which can 
be placed in them with any tolerable profit 
being already placed in tliem, the capital of 
Holland necessarily flows towards the most 
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distant employnteiUs. The trade to the East 
Indies, if it were altogether free, would pro- 
bal>ly absorb the greater part of this redun- 
dant capital. The East Indies offer a market 
lioth for the manufactures of Europe, and for 
the gold <and silver, as well as for the several 
other productions of America, greater and 
more extensive than both Europe and Ame- 
rica put together. 

Every derangement of the natural distri- 
bution of stock is necessarily hurtful to the 
society in which it takes place; whether it be 
by repelling from a particular trade the stock 
which would otherwise go to it, or by attract- 
ing towards a particular trade that which 
would not otberwdse come to it. If, without 
any exclusive company, the trade of Holland 
to the East Indies would be greater than it 
actuall) is, tliat country must suffer a consi- 
derable loss, by part of its capital being ex- 
cluded from tlie employment most convenient 
for that port. And, in the same manner, if, 
without an exclusive company, the trade of 
Svteden and Deiimaik to tlie East Indies 
would be less than it actually is, or, what per- 
haps is more probable, w'ould not exist at all, 
those two countries must iikewuse suffer a 
considerable loss, by part of their capital be- 
ing drawn into an employment which must 
be more or less unsuitable to their present cir- 
cumstances. Better for them, perhaps, in the 
present circumstances, to buy E.ist India 
goods of other nations, even though they 
fchouUl pay somewhat dearer, than to turn so 
great a part of tlieir small capital to so very 
distant a trade, in which the returns are so 
rery slow', in which that capital can maintain 
so small a ejuantity of productive labour at 
home, where pioductive labour is so much 
wanted, where so little is done, and wliorc so 
much is to do. 

Though without an exclusive company, 
dierefoie, a particular country should not be 
able to carry on any direct trade to the East 
Inches it will not from thence follow, that 
such a company ought to be established there, 
but only that such a country ought not, in 
these circumstances, to tr-adc directly to the 
East Indies. That such conrpanies are not 
in general necessary for carrying on the East 
India trade, is sutnelemly demonstrated by 
the experience of the Portuguese, who enjoy- 
ed almost the whole of it for more than a 
century together*, without any exclusive com- 
pany. 

No private merchant, it has been said, 
could well have capital sufficient to maintain 
factors and agents in the different ports of the 
East Indies, in order to provide goods for 
the ships which he might occasionally send 
thither; and yet, unless he was able to do 
tins, the difficulty of finding a cargo might 
Irequently make his ships lose the season for 
returning ; and the expense of so long a de- 
lay would not only eat up tlie whole profit of 


the adventure, but frequently occasion a very 
considerable loss. This argument, however, 
if it proved any thing at all, would prove 
that no one great branch of trade could be 
carried on without an exclusive company, 
w'hich is contrary to the experience of all na- 
tions. There is no great branch of trade, in 
which the capital of any one private merchant 
is sufficient for carrying on all the subordi- 
nate branches which must be carried on, in 
order to carry on the principal one. But 
when a nation is ripe for any great branch ol 
trade, some merchants naturally turn their 
capitals towards the principal, and some to- 
wards the subordinate branches of it; and 
though all the different branches of it are in 
this manner carried on, yet it very seldom 
happens that they are all carried on by the ca- 
pital of one private merchant. If a nation, 
tlierefore, is ripe for the East India trade, a 
certain portion of its capital will naturally 
divide itself among all the different branches 
of that trade. Some of its merchants will 
find it for their interest to reside in the East 
Indies, and to employ their capitals there in 
providing goods for the ships which are to be 
sent out by other merchants who reside in 
Europe. The settlements which different 
European nations have obtained in the East 
Indies, if they were taken from the exclusive 
companies to w'hich they at present belong, 
and put under the immediate protection ol 
the sovereign, would render this residence 
both safe ami easy, at least to the merchants 
of tlie particular nations to whom those settle 
ments belong. If, at any particular time, 
that part of tlie capital of any country w'hich 
of its own accord tended and inclined, if I 
may say so, towards the East India trade, 
was not sufficient for carrying on all those 
different branches of it, it would be a prooi 
that, at that particular time, that country was 
not ripe for that trade, and that it would do 
better to buy for some time, even at a higliei 
pi ice, from other European nations, the East 
India goods it had occasion for, than to im- 
port them itself directly from the East Indies. 
What it might lose by the high price of those 
goods, could seldom be equal to the loss which 
it would sustain by the distraction of a large 
portion of its capital from other employments 
more necessary, or more useful, or moie suit- 
able to its circumstances and situation, than 
a direct trade to the East Indies. 

Though the Europeans possess many con- 
siderable settlements both upon the coast ol 
Africa and in tlie East Indies, they have not 
yet established, in either of those countries, 
sudi numerous and thriving colonies as those 
in the islands and continent of America. Af- 
rica, however, as well as several of the coun- 
tries comprehended under the general name 
of the East Indies, is inhabited by barbarous 
nations. But those nations were by no mcanj 
so weak and de enceless as tlie mibcrable ami 
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helpless Americaiis ; and m proportion to the 
natural fertility of the countries which they 
inhabited, they were, besides, much more 
populous. The most barbarous nations, 
either of Africa or of the East Indies, were 
snepherds ; even the Hottentots were so. 
But the natives of every part of America, ex- 
cept Mexico and Peru, were only hunters ; 
and the diderence is very great between the 
number of shepherds and that of hunters, 
whom the same extent of equally fertile terri- 
tory can maintain. In Africa and the East 
Indies, therefore, it was more difficult to 
displace the natives, and to extend the Euro- 
pean plantations over the greater part of the 
lands of the original inhabitants. The ge- 
nius of exclusive companies, besides, is un- 
favourable, it has already been observed, to 
the growth of new colonies, and has probably 
been the principal cause of the little progress 
which they have made in the East Indies. 
The Portuguese carried on tlie trade both to 
Africa and the East Indies, without any ex- 
clusive companies ; and their settlements at 
Congo, Angola, and Benguela, on the coast 
of Africa, and at Goa in the East Indies, 
though much depressed by superstition and 
every sort of bad government, yet bear some 
resemblance to the colonies of America, and 
are partly inhabited by Portuguese who have 
been established there for several generations. 
The Dutch settlements at the Cape of Good 
Hope and at Batavia, are at present the most 
considerable colonies which the Europeans 
have established, either in Africa or in the 
East Indies ; and both those settlements are 
peculiarly fortunate in their situation. The 
Cape of Good Hope was inhabited by a race 
of people almost as barbarous, and quite as 
incapable of defending themselves, as the na- 
tives of America. It is, besides, the half-way 
house, if one may say so, between Europe 
and the East Indies, at which almost every 
European ship makes some stay, both in go- 
ing and returning. The supplying of those 
ships ^\ith every sort of fresh provisions, with 
fruit, and sometimes with wine, affords alone j 
a very extensive market for the surplus pro- 1 
duce of the colonies. What the Cape ofj 
Good Hope is between Europe and every 
part of the East Indies, Batavia is between 
tlie principal countries of the East Indies. 
It lies upon the most frequented road from 
Indostan to China and Japan, and is nearly 
about mid-way upon that road. Almost all 
the ships too, that sail between Europe and 
China, touch at Batavia ; and it is, over and 
abeve all this, the centre and principal mart 
of what is called the country trade of the East 
Indies ; not only of that part of it which is 
xarried on by Europeans, but of that which is 
carried on by the native Indians ; and vessels 
navigated by the inhabitants of China and Ja- 
pan, of Tonquin, Malacca, Cochin-China, 
and the island of Celebes, are frequently to 
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be seen in its port. Such advantageous situ- 
ations have enabled those two colonies to sur- 
mount all the obstacles which the oppressive 
genius of an exclusive company may have oc- 
casionally opposed to their growth. They 
have enabled Batavia to surmount the ad- 
ditional disadvantage of perhaps the most un- 
wholesome climate in the world. 

The English and Dutch companies, though 
they have established no considerable colo- 
nies, except the two above mentioned, have 
both made considerable conquests in the East 
Indies. But in the manner in which they 
both govern their new subjects, the natural 
genius of an exclusive company has shewn it- 
self most distinctly. In the spice islands, the 
Dutch are said to burn all the spicerics which 
a fertile season produces, beyond what they 
expect to dispose of in Europe with such a 
profit as they think sufficient. In the islands 
where they have no settlements, they give a 
premium to those who collect the young blos- 
soms and green leaves of the clove and nut- 
meg trees, which naturally grow there, but 
which this savage policy has now, it is said, 
almost completely extirpated. Even in the 
islands vvheie they have settlements, they have 
very much reduced, it is said, the number of 
those trees. If the produce even of their own 
islands was much greater than what suited 
their mai ket, the natives, they suspect, might 
find means to convey some part of it to other 
nations; and the best way, they imagine, to 
secure their own monopoly, is to take care 
that no more shall grow than what they them- 
selves carry to market. By different arts oi 
oppression, they have reduced the population 
of sev'^eral of the Moluccas nearly to the num- 
ber which is sufficient to supply with fresh 
provisions, and other necessaries of life, their 
own insignificant garrisons, and such of their 
ships as occasionally come there for a cargo 
of spices. Under the government even of the 
Portuguese, however, those islands are said 
to have been tolerably well inhabited. The 
English company have not yet had time to 
establish in Bengal so perfectly destructive a 
system. The plan of their government, how- 
ever, has had exactly the same tendency. It 
has not been uncommon, 1 am well ssured, 
for the chief, that is, the first clerk or a fac- 
tory, to order a peasant to plough up a rich 
field of poppies, and sow it with rice, or some 
other grain. The pretence was, to pi event a 
scarcity of provisions ; but the real reason, to 
give the chief an opportunity of selling at a 
better price a large quantity of opium which 
he happened then to have upon hand. Upon 
other occasions, the order has been reversed ; 
and a rich field of rice or other grain has 
been ploughed up, in order to make room 
for a plantation of poppies, when the chief 
foresaw that extraordinary profit was likely 
to be made by opium. The servants of the 
company have, upon several of'casions, at- 
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tempted to establish in tlieir own favour the 
monopoly of some of the most important 
branches, not only of the foreign, but of the 
inland trade of the country. Had tliey been 
allowed to go on, it is impossible that they 
should not, at some time or another, have at- 
tempted to restrain the production of the parti- 
cular articles of which they had thus usurped 
the monopoly, not only to the quantity which 
tliey themselves could purchase, but to that 
which they could expect to sell wdtli such a 
profit as they might think sufficient. In the 
coume of a century or twm, the policy of the 
English company would, in this manner, have 
probably proved as completely destructive as 
that of the Butch, 

Nothing, however, can be more directly 
contrary to the real interest of those com- 
panies, considered as the sovereigns of the 
countries which they have conquered, than 
this destructive plan. In almost all coun- 
tries, the revenue of the sovereign is drawn 
from that of the people. The greater the 
levenue of the people, therefore, tlie greater 
the annual produce of their land and labour, 
the more they can afford to the sovereign. It 
is his interest, therefore, to increase as much 
as possible that annual produce. But if this 
«s die interest of every sovereign, it is pecu- 
liarly so of one whose revenue, like that of 
the sovereign of Bengal, arises chiefly from a 
land-rent. That rent must necessarily be in 
proportion to the quantity and value of the 
produce j and both the one and the other 
must depend upon the extent of the market. 
The quantity will always be suited, with 
more or less exactness, to the consumption of 
those who can allbrd to pay for it ; and the 
price which tliey will pay will always be in pro- 
portion to the eagerness of their competition. 
It is the interest of such a so\ereign, there- 
fore, to open the most extensive market for 
the produce of his country, to allow the most 
perfect freedom of commerce, in order to in- 
crease as much as possible the number and 
competition of buyers; and upon this account 
to abolish, not only all monopolies, but all 
restraints upon tlie transportation of the home 
produce from one part of the country to 
unother, upon its exportation to foreign coun- 
tries, or upon the importation of goods of 
any kind for wbich it can be exchanged. He 
is in this manner most likely to increase botli 
the quantity and value of that produce, and 
consequently of his owm share of it, or of his 
own revenue. 

But a company of merchants, are, it seems, 
incapable of considering themselves as sove- 
reigns, even after they have become such. 
Trade, or buying In order to sell again, they 
Siill consider as their principal business, and 
by a strange absurdity, regard the character 
of the sovereign as but an appendix to that of 
the merchant ; as sometliing which ought to 
be made subservient to it, or by means of 
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which they may be enabled to buj cheaper in 
India, and thereby to sell with a letter profit 
in Europe. They endeavour, foi this pur- 
pose, to keep out as much as possible all 
competitors from the market of the countries 
which are subject to their government, and 
consequently to reduce, at least, some part of 
the surplus produce of those countries to what 
is barely sufficient for supplying their own 
demand, or to what they can expect to sell in 
Europe, with such a profit as they may think 
reasonable. Their mercantile habits draw them 
in this manner, almost necessarily, though 
perhaps insensibly, to prefer, upon all ordi- 
nary occasions, the little and transitory profit 
of the monopolist to the great and permanent 
revenue of the sovereign ; and w^ould gra- 
dually lead them to treat the countries gul)- 
ject to their government nearly as the Butch 
treat the Moluccas. It is the interest of the 
East India company, considered as sovereigns, 
tliat the European goods which are carried to 
their Indian dominions should be sold there 
as cheap as possible; and that the Indian 
goods which are brought from thence should 
bring there as good a price, or should be sold 
there as dear as possible. But the reverse 
of this is their interest as merchants. As 
sovereigns, their interest is exactly the same 
with that of the country which they govern. 
As merchants, their interest is directly oppo 
site to that interest. 

But if the genius of such a government, 
even as to wdiat concerns its direction in Eu- 
rope, is in this manner essentially, anil per- 
haps incurably faulty, that of its administra- 
tion in India is still more so. That admini- 
stration is necessarily composed of a council 
of merchants, a profession no doubt extremely 
respectable, but wliich in no country in tlie 
%voiId carries along with it that sort of autho- 
rity wliich naturally overawes the people, and 
without force commands their willing obe- 
dience. Such a council can command obe- 
dience only by the military force with xvhich 
they are accompanied ; and their government 
is, therefore, necessarily military and despoti- 
cal. Their proper business, however, is that 
of merchants. It is to sell, upon their mas- 
ter’s account, the European goods consigned 
to them, and to buy, in return, Indian goods 
for the European market. It is to sell the 
one as dear, and to buy the other as cheap as 
possible, and consequently to exclude, as 
much as possible, all rivals from the particular 
market where they keep their shop. The 
genius of the administration, therefore, .so 
far as concerns the trade of the company, is 
the same as that of the direction. It tends 
to make government subservient to the inte- 
rest of monopoly, and consequently to stunt 
the natural growth of some parts, at least, of 
ffie surplus produce of tlie country, to whal 
is barely sufficient for answering the demand 
of the company, 
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Ail tlie members of tbe administration, 
besides, trade more or less upon their own ac- 
count; and it is in vain to prohibit them 
from doing so. Nothing can be more com- 
pletely foolish than to expect that the clerks 
of a great counting-house, at ten thousand 
miles distance, and consequently almost quite 
out of sight, should, upon a simple order 
from their master, give up at once doing any 
sort of business upon their own account; 
abandon for ever all hopes of making a for- 
tune, of which they have the means in tlieir 
hands ; and content themselves with the 
moderate salaries which those masters allow 
them, and which, moderate as they are, can 
seldom be augmented, being commonly as 
^arge as the real profits of the company trade 
can afford. In such circumstances, to pro- 
hibit the servants of the company from trad- 
ing upon their own account, can have scarce 
any other effect than to enable its superior 
servants, under pretence of executing their 
master’s order, to oppress such of the inferior 
ones as have had the misfortune to fall under 
their displeasure. The servants naturally 
endeavour to establish the same monopoly in 
favour of their own private trade as of the 
public trade of tlie company. If they are 
siilfered to act as they could wish, they will 
establish this monopoly openly and directly, 
by fairly prohibiting all other people from 
trading in the articles in which they choose to 
deal ; and this, perhaps, is the best and least 
oppressive way of establishing it. But if, by 
an order from Europe, they are prohibited 
from doing this, they will, notwithstanding, 
endeavour to establish a monopoly of tlie 
same kind secretly and indirectly, in a way 
that is much more destructive to the country. 
They will employ the whole authority of go- 
vernment, and pervert the administration of 
justice, in order to harass and ruin those who 
interfere with them in any branch of com- 
merce, which by means of agents, either 
concealed, or at least not publicly avowed, 
they may choose to carry on. But the pri- 
vate trade of the servants will naturally extend 
to a much greater variety of articles than the 
public trade of the company. The public 
trade of the company extends no further than 
the trade with Europe, and comprehends a 
jiart only of the foreign trade of the country. 
But the private trade of the servants may 
extend to all the dilierent branches both of 
its inland and foreign trade. The monopoly 
of the company can tend only to stunt the na- 
tural growth of that part of the surplus pro- 
duce which, in the case of a free trade, would 
be exported to Europe. That of the servants 
tends to stunt the natural growth of every 
part of the produce in which they choose to 
deal ; of what is destined for home consump- 
tion, as well as of what is destined for expor- 
tation ; and consequently to degrade the 
cultivation of the whole country, and to re- 
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duce the numbet of its inhabitants. It tends 
to reduce the quantity of every sort of producei 
even that of the necessaries of life, whenever 
the servants of the country choose to deal in 
them, to what those servants can both afford 
to buy and expect to sell with such a profit as 
pleases them. 

From the nature of their situatioii, too, the 
servants must be more disposed to support 
with rigourous severity their own interest, 
against that of the country which they go- 
vern, than their masters can be to support 
theirs. The country belongs to their masters, 
who cannot avoid having some regard for the 
interest of what belongs to them ; but it does 
not belong to the servants. The real interest 
of their masters, if they were capable of un- 
derstanding it, is tlie same with that of the 
country;* and it is from ignorance chiefly, 
and the meanness of mercantile prejudice^ 
that they ever oppress it. But the real in- 
terest of the servants is by no means the same 
with that of the country, and the most perfect 
information would not necessarily put an end 
to their oppressions. The regulations, ac- 
cordingly, which have been sent out from 
Europe, though they have been frequently 
weak, have upon most occasions been well 
meaning. More intelligence, and perhaps 
less good meaning, has sometimes appeared 
in those established by the servants in India. 
It is a very singular government in which 
every member of the administration wishes to 
get out of the country, and consequently to 
have done with the government, as soon as be 
can, and to whose interest, the day after he 
has left it, and carried his whole fortune with 
him, it is perfectly indifferent though the 
whole country was swallowed up by an eartli- 
quake. 

I mean not, however, by any thing which I 
have here said, to throw any odious impac- 
tion upon the general character of the servaiAs 
of the East India company, a;id much less 
upon that of any particular persons. It is 
the system of government, the situation in 
which they are placed, tlu.t I mean to cen- 
sure, not the character of those who have 
acted in it. They acted ss their situation na- 
turally directed, and they who have clamourt>d 
the loudest against them would probably not 
have acted better themselves. In war and 
negotiation, the councils of IVladras and Cal- 
cutta, have upon several occasions, conducted 
themselves with a resolution and decisive 
wisdom, which would have done honour to 
the senate of Rome in the best days of that 
republic, I'he members of those councils, 
however, had been bred to professions very 
different from war and politics. But their 
situation alone, without education, experience, 

* The interest of every proprietor of India stock, how- 
ever, IS by no meani! the same with that of the country 
in the government of which Jus vote gives him some 
influence.— See book v, chap, i, part ii. 
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or even example, seems to have formed in 
them all at once the great qualities which it 
required, and to have inspired them both wiiii 
abilities and virtues which they themselves 
could not well know that they possessed. If 
'jipon some occasions, therefore, it has ani- 
mated them to actions of magnanimity which 
could not well have been expected from them, 
we should not wonder if, upon others, it has 
prompted them to exploits of somew'hat a dif- 
ferent nature. 

Such exclusive companies, therefore, are 
nuisances in every respect; always more or 
less inconvenient to the countries in which 
they are established, and destructive to those 
which have the misfortune to fall under their 
government. Note 34. 
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CONCLUSION OF THE MERCANTILE SYSTEM. 

Though the encouragement of exportation, 
and the discouragement of importation, are 
the two great engines by which the mercan- 
tile system proposes to enrich every country, 
yet, with regard to some particular commodi- 
ties, it seems to follow an opposite plan ; to 
discourage exportation, and to encourage im- 
portation. Its ultimate object, however, it 
pretends, is always the same, to enrich the 
country by an advantageous balance of trade. 
It discourages the exportation of the mate- 
rials of manufacture, and of the instruments of 
trade, in order to give our own workmen an ad- 
vantage, and to enable them to undersell those 
of other nations in all foreign markets ; and 
by restiaining, in this manner, the exportation 
of a fen commodities, of no great price, it 
proposes to occasion a much gi eater and more 
valuable exportation of others. It encourages 
the importation 5f the materials of manufac- 
ture, in order that our own people may be 
enabled to work them up more cheaply, and 
thereljy prevent a greater and more valuable 
importation of the manufactured commodities. 

I do not observe, at least in our statute book, 
any encouragement given to the importation 
of the instruments of trade. When manufac- 
tures have advanced to a certain pitch of 
greatness,, tlie tabrication of the instruments 
of trade becomes itself tlie object of a great 
number of very important manufactures. To 
give any particular encouragement to the im- 
portation of such iriftiuments, would interfere 
too much witii tlie interest of those manufac- 
tures. Such importation, therefoic, instead 
of being encouraged, has frequently been pro- 
hibited. Thus the importation of viool cards, 
except from Ireland, or w’hen brought in as 
wreck or pri?e goods, w as prohibited by the , 
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3d of Edward IV, ; which proliibition was re- 
newed by tlie 39th of Elizabeth, and has been 
continued and rendered jierpetual by subse- 
quent laws. 

The importation of the materials of ma- 
nufacture has sometimes been encouraged by 
an exemption from the duties to which other 
goods are subject, and sometimes by boun- 
ties. 

Tlie importation of sheep’s wool from seve- 
ral different countries, of cotton wool from all 
countries, of undressed flax, of the greater 
part of dyeing drugs, of the greater part oi 
undressed hides from Ireland, or the British 
colonies, of seal skins from the British Green- 
land fishery, of pig and bar iron from the 
British colonies, as well as of several other 
materials of manufacture, has been encou- 
raged by an exemption from all duties, if pro- 
perly entered at the custom-house. The pri- 
vate interest of our merchants and manufac- 
turers may, perhaps, have extorted from the 
legislature tliese exemptions, as well as tlie 
greater part of our other commercial regula- 
tions. They arc, however, perfectly just and 
reasonable ; and if, consistently with tlie ne- 
cessities of the state, they could be extended 
to all the other materials of manufacture, die 
public would certainly be a gainer. 

The avidity* of our great manufacturers, 
however, has in some cases extended these 
exemptions a good deal beyond what can justly 
be considered as the rude materials of tlieii 
work. By the 24th Geo. II. chap. 46, a 
small duty of only Id. the pound was im- 
posed upon the importation of foreign brown 
linen yarn, instead of much higher duties, to 
vriiich it had been subjected before, viz. of 6d. 
the pound upon sail yarn, of Is. the pound 
upon all French and Dutch yarn, and of 
L.2: IS : 4 upon the hundred w'eight of al- 
spruce or Miiscovia yarn. But our manu- 
facturers were not long satisfied ■with this re- 
duction : by the 29th of the same king, 
chap. 15, the same law which gave a bounty 
upon the exportation of British and Irish 
linen, of which the price did not exceed 18d. 
the yard, even this small duty upon the im- 
portation of brown linen yarn ivas taken away. 
In the different operations, ho-wever, wdiich 
are necessary for the preparation of linen 
yarn, a good deal more industry is employed, 
than in the subsequent operation of preparing 
linen cloth from linen yarn. To say nothing 
of the industry of the flax-gro'W’ers and flax- 
dressers, three or four spinners at least are 
necessary in order to keep one w'caver in con- 
stant employment ; and more than four-fifths 
of the V hole quantity of labour necessary for 
the preparation of linen cloth, is employed in 
that of linen yarn ; but our spinners aie pool 
people; women commonly scattcicd about in 
all different parts of the country, without sup- 
port or protection. It is not by the sale of 
their work, but by that of the complete w^ork 
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of the weavers, that our great master manufac- 
turers make their profits. As it is their interest 
to sell the complete manufacture as dear, so it 
is to buy the materials as cheap as possible. By 
extorting from the legislature bounties upon 
ihe exportation of their own linen, high du- 
ties upon the importation of all foreign linen, 
and a total prohibition of the home consump- 
tion of some sorts of French' linen, they en- 
deavour to sell their own goods as dear as 
Dossible. By encouraging the importation of 
foreign linen yarn, and thereby bringing it 
into competition with that which is made by 
our own people, they endeavour to buy the 
work of the poor spinners as cheap as pos- 
sible, They are as intent to keep down the 
wages of their own weavers, as the earnings 
of the poor spinners ; and it is by no means for 
the benefit of the workmen that they endea- 
vour eitlier to raise the price of the complete 
work, or to lower that of the rude materials. 
It is the industry which is carried on for the be- 
nefit of the rich and the powerful, that is prin- 
cipally encouraged by our mercantile system. 
That which is carried on for the benefit of the 
poor and the indigent is too often either ne- 
glected or oppressed. 

Both tlie bounty upon the exportation of 
linen, and the exemption from the duty upon 
ihe importation of foreign yarn, which vrere 
granted only for fifteen years, but continued 
by two different prolongations, expire with the 
end of the session of parliament which shall 
immediately follow the 24th of June 1786. 

The encouragement given to the importa- 
tion of the materials of manufacture by boun- 
ces, has been principally confined to such as 
were imported from our American planta- 
tions. 

The first bounties of this kind were those 
granted about the beginning of the present 
century, upon the importation of naval stores 
from America. Under this denomination 
were comprehended timber fit for masts, 
yards, and bowsprits ; hemp, tar, pitch, and 
turpentine. The bounty, howevei, of L. 1 the 
ton upon masting-timber, and that of L. 6 the 
ton upon hemp, w'ere extended to such as 
should be imported into England from Scot- 
land. Both these bounties continued, with- 
out any variation, at the same rate, till they 
were severally allowed to expire ; that upon 
hemp on the 1st of January 1741, and that 
upon masting-timber at the end of the session 
of parliament immediately following the 24th 
June 1781. 

The bounties upon the importation of tar, 
pitch, and turpentine, underwent, during their 
continuance, several alterations. Originally, 
tliat upon tar was L.4 the ton ; that upon pitch 
tlie same; and that upon turpentine L.S the 
ton. The bounty of L.4 the ton upon tar was 
afterwards confined to such as had been pre- 
pared in a particular manner ; that upon other 
good, clean, and merchantable tar was reduced 
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to L.2, 4s. the ton. 'Uie bounty upon pitch 
was likewise reduced to L.l, and that upon 
turpentine to L. 1 : 10s. the ton. 

The second bounty upon the importation 
of any of the materials of manufacture, ac- 
cording to the order of time, was that granted 
by the 21st Geo. II. chap. 30, upon the im- 
portation of indigo from the British planta- 
tions. When the plantation indigo was worth 
three -fourths of the price of the best French 
indigo, it was, by this act, entitled to a boun- 
ty of 6d. the pound. This bounty, wdiich, 
like most others, was granted only for a li- 
mited time, was continued by several prolon- 
gations, but was reduced to 4d. the pound. 
It was allowed to expire with the end of the 
session of parliament which followed the 25tb 
March 1781. 

The third bounty of this kind was that 
granted (much about the time that w-e were 
beginning sometimes to court, and sometimes 
to quarrel with our American colonies), by 
the 4th Geo. III. chap. 26, upon the impor- 
tation of hemp, or undressed flax, from the 
British plantations. This bounty was granted 
for twenty-one years, from the 24th June 
1764 to the 24th June 1785. For the first 
seven years, it was to be at the rate of L. 8 the 
ton; for the second at L.6; and for the tliird 
at L 4. It was not extended to Scotland, of 
which the climate (although hemp is some- 
times raised there in small quantities, and of an 
inferior quality) is not very fit for that pro- 
duce. Such a bounty upon the importation 
of Scotch flax in England would have been 
too great a discouragement to the native pro- 
duce of the southern part of the united king- 
dom. 

The fourth bounty of this kind was that 
granted by the 5th Geo. III. chap. 45, upon 
the importation of w'ood from America. It 
was granted for nine years from the 1st Ja- 
nuary 1766 to the 1st January 1775, Dur- 
ing the first three years, it was to be for every 
hundred-and -twenty good deals, at the rate of 
L.l, and for every load containing fifty cubic 
feet of other square timber, at the rate of 12s. 
For the second three years, it was for deals, 
to be at the rate of 155., and for other squared 
timber at the rate of 8s. ; and for the third 
three years, it was for deals, to be at the rate 
of 10s. ; and for every other squared timber 
at the rate of 5s. 

The fifth bounty of this kind was that 
granted by the 9th Geo. Ill, chap. 38, upon 
the importation of raw silk from the British 
plantations. It was granted for twenty-one 
years, from the 1st January 1770, to the 1st 
January 1791. For the first seven years, it 
was to be at tlie rate of L,25 for every hun- 
dred pounds value ; for the second, at L.20; 
and for the third, at L.15. The manage- 
ment of the silk-worm, and the preparation 
of silk, requires so much hand-labour, and 
labour is so very dear iti America, that even 
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this great bounty, I have been informed, was 
not likely to produce any considerable ejffect. 

The sixth bounty of this kind was that 
granted by 11th Geo. III. chap. 50, for the 
importation of pipe, hogshead, and barrel- 
staves and leading from the British planta- 
tions, It was granted for nine years, from 
1st January 1772 to the 1st January 1781, 
For the first three years, it was, for a certain 
quantity of each, to be at the rate of L.6 ; 
for the second three years at L.4 ; and for the 
third three years at L.2. 

The seventh and last bounty of this kind 
was that granted by the 1 9th Geo. III. chap. 
37, upon the importation of hemp from Ire- 
land. It was granted in the same manner as 
that for the importation of hemp and undres- 
sed flax from America, for twenty-one years, 
from the 24th June 1779 to the 24tli June 
1800. The term is divided likewise into 
tliree periods, of seven years each ; and in 
each of those periods, the rare of the Irish 
bounty is the same with that of the American. 
It does not, however, like the American 
bounty, extend to the importation of undres- 
sed flax. It would have been too great a 
discouragement to the cultivation of that plant 
in Great Britain, When this last bounty was 
granted, the British and Irish legislatures 
were not in much better humour with one 
another, than the British and American had 
been before. But this boon to Ireland, it is 
to be hoped, has been granted under more 
fortunate auspices tlian all tliose to America. 

llie same commodities, upon which we 
thus gave bounties, when imported from 
America, were subjected to considerable du- 
ties when imported from any other country. 
I'lie interest of our American colonics was 
regardeil a-p the same luth that of the mother 
country, TJieir ivcalth was considered as our 
wealth. ’Whatever money was sent out to 
them, it W’as said, came all hack to us by the 
balance of ti ade, and we could never become 
a farthing the poorer by any expense which we 
could lay out upon them. Tiicy w ei c our owm 
in eveiy respect, and it w’as an expense laid out 
upon the improvement of our owni propert}, 
and for the profitable employment of our ow n 
people. It is unnecessai-y, I apprehend, at 
present to say any thing further, in order to 
expose the folly of a system wdiich fatal ex- 
perience has now sufficiently exposed. Had 
our American colonies really been a pait of 
Great Britain, those bounties might have 
been considered as bounties upon production, 
and w^ould still have been liable to all the ob- 
fections to w'hicli such bounties are liable, but 
to no other. 

The exportation of the materials of manu- 
facture is sometimes discouraged l)y absolute 
prohibitions, and sometimes by high duties. 

Our woollen manufacturers have been more 
successful than any other class of workmen. 
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in persuading the legislature that the pro^ 
sperity of the nation depended upon the suc- 
cess and extension of their particular busi- 
ness, They have not only obtained a mono- 
poly against the consumers, by an absolute 
prohibition of importing woollen cloths from 
any foreign country; but they have likewise 
obtained another monopoly against the sheep 
farmers and growers of wool, by a simila. 
prohibition of the exportation of live sheep 
and wool. Tlie severity of many of the law s 
wdiich have been enacted for the security of 
the revenue is very justly complained of, as 
imposing heavy penalties upon actions which, 
antecedent to the statutes that declared them 
to be crimes, had always been understood to 
be innocent. But the cruellest of our reve- 
nue laws, I will venture to affirm, are mild 
and gentle, in comparison to some of those 
which the clamour of our merchants and 
manufacturers has extorted from the legisla- 
ture, for the sujiport of their own absurd and 
oppressive monopolies. Like the laws of 
Draco, these laws may be said to be all writ- 
ten iu blood. 

By the 8th of Elizabeth, chap. 3, tlie ex- 
porter of sheep, lambs, or rams, was for the 
first offence, to forfeit all his goods for ever, 
to suffer a year’s imprisonment, and then to 
have his left band cut off in a market town, 
upon a market day, to be there nailed up ; 
and for the second offence, to be adjudged a 
felon, and to suffer death accordingly. To 
prevent the breed of our sheep from being pro- 
pagated in foreign countries, seems to have 
been the object of this law. By the 13th and 
14th of Charles II. chap. 1^, the exportation 
of wool W’as made felony, and the exporter 
subjected to the same penalties and forfeitures 
as a felon. 

For the honour of the national humanity, 
it is to be hoped that neither of these statutes 
w'as ever executed. The first of them, how- 
ever, so fir as I know', has never been direct- 
ly repealed, and serjeant Hawkins seems to 
consider it as still in force. It may, however, 
pci haps be considered as \irtuany repealed by 
the 12th of Charles II. chap. 32, sect. 3, 
which, without expressly taking away the pe- 
nalties imposed by former statutes, imposes 
a new penalty, viz. that of 20s. for every 
sheep exported, or attempted to be exported, 
together with the forfeiture of the sheep, and 
of the owner’s share of the sheep. The se- 
cond of them w'as expressly repealed by the 
7th and 8th of William III, chap. 28, sect. 
4, by which it is declared that ‘ Whereas the 
statute of the 1 3th and 1 4th of king Charles 
H. made against the exportation of w'ool 
among other things in the said act mentioned, 
doth enact the same to be deemed felony, by 
the severity of w’hich penalty the prosecution 
ol offenders hath not been so effectually put 
in execution ; be it therefore enacted, by the 
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authority afoiesaid, that so* much of the said 
act, which relates to the making the said of- 
fence felony, be repealed and made void/ 

The penalties, however, which are either 
imposed by this milder statute, or which, 
though imposed by former statutes, arc not 
repealed by this one, are still sufficiently se- 
vere. Besides the forfcituie of tlie goods, 
the exporter incurs the penalty of 3s. for 
every pound weight of wool, either exported 
or attempted to be exported, that is, about 
four or five times the value. Any merchant, 
or other person convicted of this offence, is 
disabled from requiring any debt or account 
belonging to him from any factor or other 
person. Let his foitune be what it will, 
whether he is or is not able to pay those heavy 
pena'ties, the law means to ruin him com- 
pletely. But, as the morals of the great 
body of the people are not yet so corrupt as 
those of the contrivers of this statute, I have 
not heard that any advantage has ever been 
taken of this clause. If the person convicted 
of this offence is not able to pay the penalties 
within three months after judgment, he is to 
be transported for seven years j and if he re- 
turns before the expiration of that term, he is 
liable to the pains of felony, without benefit 
of clergy. The owner of the ship, knowing 
this offence, forfeits all his interest in the ship 
and furniture. The master and mariners, 
knowing this offence, forfeit all their goods 
and chattels, and suffer three months impri- 
sonment. By a subsequent statute, the 
master suffers six months imprisonment. 

In order to prevent exportation, the whole 
inland commerce of wool is laid under very 
burdensome and oppressive restrictions. It 
cannot be packed in any box, barrel, cask, 
case, chest, or any other package, but only in 
packs of leather or pack-cloth, on which must 
be marked on the outside the words WOOL or 
YARN, in large letters, not less than three 
inches long, on pain of forfeiting the same 
and the package, and 3s. for every pound 
weight, to be paid by the owner or packer. 
It cannot be loaden on any horse or cart, or 
carried by land within five miles of the coast, 
but between sun-rising, and sun-setting, on 
pain of forfeiting the same, the horses and 
carriages. The bundled next adjoining to 
the sea coast, out of, or through which the 
w'ool is earned or exported, forfeits L.20, if 
the w^ool is under the value of L. lOj and if 
of greater value, then treble that value, to- 
gether wdth treble costs, to be sued for within 
the year. The execution to be against any 
two of the inhabitants, w^hom the sessions 
must reimburse, by an assessment on the 
other inhabitants, as in the cases of robbery. 
And if any person compounds with the hun- 
dred for less than this penalty, he is to be 
imprisoned for five years ; and any other per- 
son may prosecute. These regulations take 
place through the whole kingdom. 
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But in the particular counties of Kent and 
Sussex, the restrictions are still more trouble- 
some. Every owner of wool within ten miles 
of the sea coast mii&t give an account in writ- 
ing, three days after shearing, to the next 
officer of the customs, of the number of his 
fleeces, and of the places w here they are lodg- 
ed. And before he removes any part of them, 
he must give the like notice of the number 
and weight of the fleeces, and of the name 
and abode of the person to wdiom they are 
sold, and of the place to w’hich it is intended 
they should be carried. No person within 
fifteen miles of the sea, in the said counties, 
can buy any wmol, before lie enters into bond 
to the king, that no part of the wmol wind 
he shall so buy shall be sold by him to any 
I other person within fifteen miles of the sea. 

I If any wool is found carrying towards the 
sea side in the said counties, unless it has 
been entered and sccuiity given as aforesaid, 
j it is forfeited, and the ofiender also forfeits 
1 3s. for every pound w'eight. If any person 
I lay any wool, not entered as aforesaid, within 
fifteen miles of the sea, it must be seized and 
forfeited j and if, after such seizure, any per- 
son shall claim the same, he must give se- 
curity to the exchequer, that if he is cast up- 
on trial he shall pay treble costs, besides all 
other penalties. 

When such restrictions are imposed upon 
the inland trade, the coasting trade, we may 
believe, cannot be left very free. Every 
owmer of wool, who carrieth, or causeth to 
be earned, any wool to any port or place on 
the sea coast, in order to be from thence trans- 
ported by sea to any other place or port on 
the coast, must first cause an entry thereof 
to be made at the port from whence it is in- 
tended to be conveyed, containing the weight, 
marks, and number, of the packages, before 
he brings the same wdthin five miles of that 
port, on pain of forfeiting the same, and also 
the horses, carts, and other carriages ; and 
also of suffering and forfeiting, as by the 
other laws in force against the exportation of 
wool. This law, however (Ist of William 
III. chap. 32), is so very indulgent as to de- 
clare, that * this shall not hinder any person 
from carrying his wool home from the place 
of shearing, though it be within five miles of 
the sea, provided that in ten days after shear- 
ing, and before he remove the w'ool, he do 
under his hand certify to the next officer uf the 
customs the true number of fleeces, and 
wffiere it is housed ; and do not remove the 
same, without certifying to such officer, un- 
der his hand, his intention so to do, three 
days before.’ Bond must be given that the 
w'ool to be carried coast-ways is to be landed 
at the particular port for which it is entered 
outwards; and if any part of it is landed 
without the presence of an officer, not only 
tlie forfeiture of the wool is incurred, as in 
other goods, but the usual additional penalty 
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of 3s. for every pound weiglit is likewise in- 
curred. 

Our woollen manufacturers, in order to 
justify their demand of such extraordinary re- 
strictions and regulations, confidently asserted, 
that English wool was of a peculiar quality, 
superior to that of any other country j that 
the wool of other countries could not, without 
some mixture of it, be wrought up into any 
tolerable manufacture ; that fine cloth could 
not be made without it ; that England, there- 
fore, if tlie exportation of it could be totally 
prevented, could monopolize to herself almost 
the whole woollen trade of the world ; and 
thus, having no rivals, could sell at what 
price she pleased, and in a short time acqtiire 
the most incredible degree of wealth by the 
most advantageous balance of trade. This 
doctrine, like most other doctrines which are 
confidently asserted by any considerable num- 
ber of people, was, and still continues to be, 
most implicitly believed by a much greater 
number : by almost all those who are either 
unacquainted w itii the woollen trade, or wiio 
have not made particular inquiries. It is, 
however, so perfectly false, that English w'ool 
is in any respect necessary for the making of 
fine cloth, that it is altogether unfit for it. 
Fine cloth is made altogether of Spanish 
wool. English w'ool, cannot be even so mix - 
ed with Spanish wool, as to enter into the 
composition without spoiling and degrading, 
In some degree, the fabric of the cloth. 

It has been shown in the foregoing part of 
this work, that the efiect of these regulations 
has been to depress the price of English wool, 
not only below what it naturally would he in 
the present times, but \ery much below’ what 
it actually was in the time of Edward III. 
The pi ice of Scotch wool, when, in conse- 
quence of the Union, it liecaine subject to tlie 
same legulat ions, is said to h.i\e fallen about 
one half It is obseived bj tlie very accinate 
and intelligent author of tlie Memoirs of 
Wool, the Reverend Mr. John Smith, that 
the piice of the best English wool in Eng- 
land, is generally below what wool of a very 
inferior quality commonly sells for in the 
market of Amsterdam. To depress the piice 
of this commodity below what may be called 
its natural and proper piice, was the avowed 
purpose of those regulations ; and there seems 
to be no doubt of their having produced the 
Effect that was expected fiom them. 

Thb reduction of price, it may perhaps be 
thought, by discouraging the growing of wool, 
must have i educed very much the annual 
produce of that commodity, though not below 
W'hat it formerly was, yet below what, in the 
present state of things, it would probably 
have been, had it, in consequence of an open 
and free market, been allowed to rise to the 
natural and proper price. I am, however, 
disposed to believe, that the quantity of the 
unnual nroduce cannot have been mucli, 
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though it may, perhaps, have been a little 
affected by these regulations. The growing 
of wool is not the chief purpose for which tlie 
sheep farmer employs his industry and stock. 
He expects his profit, not so much from the 
price of the fleece, as from that of the carcase * 
and the average or ordinary price of the latter 
must even, in many cases, make up to him 
whatever deficiency there may be in the ave- 
rage or ordinary price of the former. If has 
been observed, in the foregoing part of this 
work, that ‘ whatever regulations tend to sink 
the price, either of wool or of raw hides, 
below what it naturally w’ould be, must, in an 
improved and cultivated country, have some 
tendency to raise the price of butcher’s meat. 
The price, both of the great and small cattie 
which are fed on improved and cultivated 
land, must be sufficient to pay the rent W’hich 
the landlord, and the profit which the farmer, 
has reason to expect from iinpioved and cul- 
tivated land. If it is not, they will soon 
cease to feed them. Whatever part of this 
price, therefore, is not paid by the wool and 
the hide, must be paid by tlie carcase. The 
less there is paid for the one, the more must 
be paid for the other. In what manner this 
price is to be divided upon the difierent parts 
of the beast, is indifierent to the landlords 
and farmers, provided it is all paid to them. 
In an improved and cultivated country, there- 
fore, their interest as landlords and fiiimers 
cannot be much aliected by such regulations, 
though their interest as consumers may, by 
the rise in the price of provisions.’ Accord- 
ing to this reasoning, therefore, this degiacla- 
tion in the price of wool is not likely, in an 
improved and cultivated country, to occasion 
any diminution in the annual produce of that 
couiinodity ; except so far as, by laising the 
puce of mutton, it may somewhat diminish 
the demand for, and consequently the pro- 
duction of, that paiticular iiiecies of butcher’s 
meat. Its effect, however, even in this way, 
it is piobable, is not very considerable. 

But though its effect upon the quantity ol 
the annual produce may not have been veiw 
considerable, its effect upon the quality, it 
may perhaps be thought, must necessarily 
have been very great. The degradation in 
che quality of English wool, if not below 
what it was in former limes, yet below what 
it naturally would have been in the present 
state of improvement and cultivation, must 
have been, it may perhaps be supposed, verj* 
nearly in propoition to the degradation of 
price. As the quality depends upon the 
breed, upon the pasture, and upon the manage- 
ment and cleanliness of the sheep, durino' 
the whole progress of the growth of the fleece, 
tilt* attention to these circumstances, it may 
naturally enough be imagined, can never be 
gi eater than in proportion to the recompence 
vyhich the price of the fleece is likely to make 
for the labour and expense which that atten- 
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uon requires. It Iiappens, however, that the 
goodness of the fleece depends, in a great 
measure, upon the health, growth, and bulk 
of the animal ; the same attention which is 
necessary for the improvement of the carcase 
is, in some respect, sufficient for that of the 
fleece. Notwithstanding the degradation of 
price, English wool is said to have been im- 
proved considerably during the course even 
of the present century. The improvement, 
might, perhaps, have been greater if the price 
had been better; but the lowness of price, 
though it may have obstructed, yet certainly 
it has not altogether prevented that improve- 
ment. 

The violence of these regulations, therefore, 
seems to liave affected neither the quantity 
nor the quality of the annual produce of wool, 
so much as it might have been expected to do 
(though I think it probable that it may have 
affected the latter a good deal more than the 
former) ; and the interest of the growers of 
wool, though it must have been hurt in some 
degree, seems upon the whole, to have been 
much less hurt than could well have been 
imagined. 

These considerations, however, will not 
justify the absolute prohibition of the expor- 
tation of wool ; but they will fully justify the 
imposition of a considerable tax upon that ex- 
portation. 

To hurt, in any degree, the interest of any 
one order of citizens, for no other purpose 
but to promote that of some other, is evidently 
contrary to that justice and equality of treat- 
ment wliich the sovereign owes to all the dif- 
ferent orders of his subjects. But the pro- 
hibition certainly hurts, in some degree, the 
interest of the growers of wool, for no other 
purpose but to promote that of the manufac- 
turers. 

Every different order of citizens is bound to 
contribute to the support of the sovereign or 
commonwealth. A tax of five, or even of ten 
shillings, upon the exportation of every tod 
of wool, would produce a very considerable 
revenue to the sovereign. It would hurt the 
interest of the growers somewhat less than 
the prohibition, because it would not probab- 
ly lower the price of wool quite so much. It 
would aflbrd a sufficient advantage to the 
manufacturer, because, though he might not 
buy his wool altogether so cheap as under the 
prohibition, lie would still buy it at least five 
or ten shillings cheaper than any foreign 
manufai turer could buy it, besides saving the 
freight and insurance which the other would 
be obliged to pay. It is scarce possible to 
devise a tax which could produce any consi- 
derable revenue to the sovereign, and at the 
same time occasion so little inconveniency to 
any body. 

The prohibition, notwithstanding all the 
penalties which guard it, does not prevent the 
exportation of wool. It is exported, it is well 


known, in great quantities. The great dif* 
ference between the price in the home and 
that in the foreign market, presents such a 
temptation to smuggling, that all the rigour of 
the law cannot prevent it. This illegal ex- 
portation is advantageous to nobody but the 
smuggler. A legal exportation, subject to a 
tax, by affording a revenue to th6 sovereign, 
and thereby saving the imposition of some 
other, perhaps more burdensome and incon- 
venient taxes, might prove advantageous to all 
the different subjects of the state. 

The exportation of fuller’s earth, or fuller’s 
clay, supposed to be necessary for preparing 
and cleansing the woollen manufactures, has 
been subjected to nearly the same penalties as 
the exportation of wool. Even tobacco-pipe 
clay, though acknowledged to be different 
from fuller’s clay, yet, on account of their re- 
semblance, and because fuller’s clay might 
sometimes be exported as tobacco-pipe clay, 
has been laid under the same prohibitions and 
penalties. 

By the 13th and Hth of Charles II. chap. 
7, the exportation, not only of raw hides, 

I but of tanned leather, except in the shape of 
boots, shoes, or slippers, was prohibited ; and 
the law gave a monopoly to our boot-makers 
and shoe-makers, not only against our gra- 
ziers, but against our tanners. By subse- 
quent statutes, our tanners have got them- 
selvea exempted from this monopoly, upon 
paying a small tax of only one shilling on the 
hundred weight of tanned leather, weighing 
one hundred and twelve pounds. They have 
obtained likewise the drawback of two-thirds 
of the excise duties imposed upon their com- 
modity, even when exported without further 
manufacture. All manufactures of leather 
may be exported duty free ; and the exporter 
is besides entitled to the drawback of the 
whole duties of excise. Our graziers still 
continue subject to the old monopoly. Gra- 
ziers, sepirated from one another, and dis- 
persed through all the different corners of the 
country, cannot, without great difficulty, 
combine together for the purpose either of 
imposing monopolies upon their fellow-citi- 
zens, or of exempting themselves fiom such 
as may have been imposed upon them by 
other people. Manufacturers of all kinds, 
collected together in numerous bodies in all 
great cities, easily can. Even the horns of 
cattle are prohibited to be exported ; and the 
two insignificant trades of the horner and 
comb-maker enjoy, in this respect, a mono- 
poly against the graziers. 

Restraints, either by prohibitions, or by 
taxes, upon the exportation of goods which 
are partially, but not completely manufac- 
tured, are not peculiar to the manufacture of 
leather. As long as any thing remains to be 
done, in order to fit any commodity for im- 
mediate use and consumption, our manufac- 
turers think that they themselves ought to 
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tiave the doing of it. Woollen yarn and wor- , 
6ttd are prohibited to be exported, under the 
^ame penalties as wool Even white cloths 
pxe subject to a duty upon exportation ; and 
our dyers have so far obtained a monopoly 
against our clothiers. Our clothiers would 
probably have been able to defend themselves 
against it; but it happens that tlie greater 
part of our principal clothiers are themselves 
likewise dyers VVatch-cases, clock-cases, and 
dial-plates for clocks and watches, have been 
prohibited to be exported. Our clock-makers 
and watch-makers are, it seems, unw'illing 
that the price of this sort of w'orkmanship 
should be raised upon them by tlie competition 
of foreigners. 

By some old statutes of Edw-ard III. Hen- 
ry VIII. and Edward VI. the exportation of 
all metals was prohibited. Lead and tin were 
alone excepted, probably on account of the 
great abundance of those metals ; in the ex- 
portation of which a considerable part of the 
trade of the kingdom in those days consisted. 
For the encouragement of the mining trade, 
the 5th of William and IVIary, chap. 17, ex- 
empted from this prohibition iion, copper, and 
mundic metal made from British ore. The 
exportation of all sorts of copper bars, foreign 
as well as British, was afterwards permitted 
by the 9th and 10th of William 111. chap 2G. 
The exportation of unmanufactured biass, of 
what is called gun-metal, beli-metal, and 
shroff metal, still continues to be prohibited. 
Brass manufactures of all sorts may be ex- 
ported duty free. 

The exportation of the materials of manu- 
facture, where it is not altogether prohibited, 
is, in many cases, sulijected to considerable 
duties. 

By the 8th Geo. I. chap. 15, the expoita- 
tion of all goods, the pioduce of inamifactme 
of Gieat Britain, upon which any duties liad 
been imposed by foinier statutes, was lendeied 
duty fiee. The following goods, however, 
were excepted: alum, lead, lead-ore, tin, 
tanned leather, coppoi as, coals, wmol, cards, 
white woollen cloths, lapis calaminaris, skins 
of all sorts, glue, coney hair or wool, haies 
wool, hair of all sorts, horses, and litharge of 
lead. If you except horses, all these aie either 
materials of maniifactuie, or incomplete ma- 
nufactures (which may be considered as ma- 
terials for still further manufacture), or in- 
struments of trade. This statute leaves them 
subject to all the old duties winch had evei 
been imposed upon them, the old subsidy, 
and one per cent, outwards. 

By the same statute, a great number of fo- 
reign drugs for dyers use are exempted from 
all duties upon importation. Each of them, 
however, is aftemards subjected to a certain 
duty, not indeed a very heavy one, upon ex- 
portation. Our dyers, it seems, while they 
thought it for their interest to encourage the 
Importation of those drugs, by an exemption 
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from all duties, thought it likewise for theii 
own interest to throw some small discourage- 
ment upon their exportation. The avidity^ 
however, which suggested this notable piece 
of mercantile ingenuity, most probably disap- 
pointed itself of its object. It necessarily 
taught the importers to be more careful than 
they might otherwise have been, that their 
importation should not exceed what was ne- 
cessary for the supply of the home market 
The home market was at all times likely tc 
be more scantily supplied ; the commodities 
were at all times likely to be somewhat dearer 
there than they would have been, bad the ex- 
portation been rendered as free as the impor- 
I tation. 

By the above-mentioned statute, gum se- 
nega, or gum arabic, being among the enu- 
meiated dyeing drugs, might be imported duty 
free. They were subjected, indeed, to a small 
poundage duty, amounting only to threepence 
in the hundred w'eight, upon their re-exporta- 
tion. France enjoyed, at that time, an ex- 
clusive trade to the country most productive 
of those drugs, that which lies in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Senegal; and the British 
market could not be easily supplied by the 
immediate importation of them from the place 
of growth. By the 25th Geo. 11. therefore, 
gum senega was allowed to be imported (con- 
trary to the general dispositions of the act of 
navigation) from any part of Europe. As the 
law', how'ever, did not mean to encourage this 
species of trade, so contrary to the general 
principles of the mercantile policy of Eng- 
land, it imposed a duly of ten shillings the 
hundred w’cight upon such importation, and 
no part of this duty wus to be afterw'ards 
drawn back upon its expoi tation. The suc- 
cessful war which began in 1755 gave Great 
Britain the same exclusive trade to those coun- 
tiics which Fiance had enjoyed before. Our 
inaiiufictuies, as soon as the peace w'as made, 
endeavoured to avail themselves of this ad- 
vantage, and to establish a monopoly in their 
own favour both against the growers and 
against the importers of this commodity. By 
the 5th of Geo. Ill, therefore, chap. 37, the 
expoi tation of gum senega, from his majesty’s 
dominions in Africa, was confined to Great 
Britain, and w^as subjected to all the same re- 
strictions, regulations, forfeitures, and penal- 
ties, as that of the enumerated commodities 
of the British colonies in America and the 
West Indies. Its importation, indeed, W'as 
subjected to a small duty of sixpence the hun- 
dred w'eight; it its re-exportation was sub- 
jected to the encrmoiis duty of one pound ten 
shillings the hundred weight. It was the in- 
tention of our manufacturers, that the whok 
produce of those countries should be imported 
into Great Britain; and in older that they 
themselves might be enabled to buy it at their 
own price, that no part of it should be ex- 
ported again, but at siuh an expense as would 
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sufficiently discourage that exportation. Their portation of frames or engines for knitting 
avidity, however, upon this, as well as upon gloves or stockings, is prohibited, under the 
many other occasions, disappointed itself of its penalty, not only of the forfeiture of such 
object. This enormous duty presented such a frames or engines, so exported, or attempted 
temptation to smuggling, that great (pianti- to be exported, but of forty pounds, one half 
ties of this commodity were clandestinely ex- to the king, the other to i,he person who shall 
ported, probably to all the manufacturing inform or sue for the same. In the same 
countries of Europe, but particularly to Hoi- manner, by the 14th Geo. 111. chap. 71, the 
land, not only from Great Britain, but from exportation to foreign parts, of any utensils 
Africa, Upon this account, by the 14th made use of in the cotton, linen, woollen, and 
Geo. III. chap. 10, this duty upon exporta- silk manufactures, is prohibited under the pe- 
tion was reduced to five shillings the hundred nalty, not only of the forfeiture of such uteii*' 
weight. bils, but of two liundred pounds, to be paid 

In the book of rates, according to which by tlie person who shall ofiend in this man- 
the old subsidy ivas levied, beaver skins were ner j and likewise of two hundred pounds, to 
estimated at six shillings and eight pence a- be paid by the master of the ship, who sliall 
piece ; and the different sul)sidies and imposts j knowingly suffer such utensils to be loaded on 
which, before the year 1722, had been laid board his ship. 

upon their importation, amounted to one-fifth When such heavy penalties were imposed 
part of the rate, or to sixteen pence upon upon the exportation of the dead instruments 
each skin ; all of which, except half the old of trade, it could not well be expected that 
subsidy, amounting only to twopence, was the living instrument, the artificer, should be 
drawn back upon exportation. This duty, up- allowed to go free. Accordingly, by the 5th 
on the importation of so important a material Geo. I. chap. 27, the person who shall be 
of manufacture, had been thought too high ; convicted of enticing any artificer, of or in 
and, in the year 1722, the rate was reduced any of the manufactures of Great Britain, to 
to two shillings and sixpence, which reduced go into any foreign parts, in order to practise 
the duty upon importation to sixpence, and or teach his trade, is liable, for the first offence, 
of this only one-half was to be drawn back to be fined in any sum not exceeding one 
upon exportation. The same successful war hundred pounds, and to three months impri- 
put tlie country most productive of beaver un- sonment, and until the fine shall be paid ; and 
der the dominion of Great Britain ; and bea- for the second offence, to be fined in any sum, 
ver skins being among the enumerated com- at the discretion of the court, and to impri- 
modities, the exportation from America was sonment for twelve months, and until the fine 
consequently confined to the market of Great shall be paid. By the 23d Geo. TI. chap. 13, 
Britain. Our manufacturers soon bethought this penalty is increased, for the first offence, 
themselves of the advantage which they might to five hundred pounds for every artificer so 
make of this circumstance ; and in the year enticed, and to twelve months imprisonment, 
1 764, the duty upon the importation of bea- and until the fine shall be paid ; and for the 
ver skin was reduced to one penny, but the second offence, to one thousand pounds, and 
duty upon exportation was raised to seven- to two years imprisonment, and until the fine 
pence each skin, without any drawback of the shall be paid. 

duty upon importation. By the same law, a By the former of these two statutes, upon 
duty of eighteen pence the pound was im- proof that any person has been enticing any 
posed upon the exportation of beaver wool or artificer, or tliat any artificer has promised or 
woumbs, without making any alteration in the contracted to go into foreign parts, for the 
duty upon the importation of that commodity, purposes aforesaid, such artificer may be ob- 
wliich, when imported by British, and in Bri- liged to give seciuity, at the discretion of the 
tish shipping, amounted at that time to be* court, that he shall not go beyond the seas, 
tween fourpence and fivepence the piece. and may be committed to prison until he give 
Coals may be considered both as a material such security, 
of maiiuf icture, and as an instrument of trade. If any artificer has gone beyond the seas, 

Heavy duties, accordingly, have been imposed and is exercising or teaching his trade in any 
upon their exportation, amounting at present foreign country, upon warning being given to 
(1783) to more than five shillings the ton, or him by any of his majesry’s ministers or con- 

more than fifteen shillings the chaldron, New- suls abroad, or by one of his majesty*s secre- 

castle measure ; which is, in most cases, more taries of state, for the time being, if he does 
than the original value of the commodity at not, within six months after such warning, re 

the coal-pit, or even at the shipping port for turn into this realm, and from henceforth 

exportation. . abide and inhabit continually within the satne, 

The exportation, however, of the instru- he is from thenceforth declared incapable of 
ments of trade, properly so called, is com- taking any legacy devised to him within this 
monly restrained, not by high duties, but by kingdom, or of being executor or administra- 
ftbsoliite prohibitions. Thus, by the 7th and tor to any person, or of taking any lands within 

P 3th of William III chap. 20, sect. 8, the ex- this kingdom, by descent, devise, or purchase 
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He likewise forfeits to the king all his lands, 
goods, and chattels ; is declared an alien in 
every respect; and is put out of the king’s 
protection. 

It is unnecessary, I imagine, to ooservebovv 
contrary such regulations are to the boasted 
liberty of the subject, of which we aliect to 
be so very jealous ; but which, in this case, is 
so plainly sacrificed to the futile interests of 
our merchants and manufacturers. 

The^ laudable motive of all these regula- 
tions, is to extend our own manufactures, not 
by their own improvement, but by the de- 
pression of diose of all our neighbours, and 
by putting an end, as much as possible, to 
the troublesome competition of such odious 
and disagreeable rivals. Our master manu- 
facturers think it reasonable that they them- 
selves should have the monopoly of the inge- 
nuity of all their countrymen. Though by 
restraining, in some trades, the number of 
apprentices which can be employed at one 
time, and by imposing the necessity of a long 
apprenticeship in all trades, they endeavour, 
all of them, to confine the knowledge of their 
lespective employments to as small a number 
as possible; they are unwilling, however, that 
any part of this small number shoulctgo abroad 
to instruct foreigners. 

Consumption is the sole end and purpose 
of all production ; and the interest of the pro- 
ducer ought to be attended to, only so far as 
it may be necessary for promoting that of the 
consumer. 

The maxim is so perfectlv self-evident, that 
it would be absurd to attempt to prove it. 
But in the mercantile system, the interest of 
the consumer is almost constantly sacrificed 
to that of the producer ; and it seems to con- 
sider production, and not consumption, as 
the ultimate end and object of all industiy 
and commerce. 

In the restraints upon the impoitation of 
all foreign commodities which can come into 
competition with those of our mvn growth or 
manufacture, the interest of the home con- 
sumer is evidently sacrificed to tliat of tlie 
producer. It is altogether for the benefit of 
the latter, that the former is obliged to pay 
that enhancement of price which this mono- 
poly almost always occasions. 

It is altogether for the benefit of the pro- 
ducer, that bounties are granted upon the 
exportation of some of his productions. The 
Iioine consumer is obliged to pay, first, the 
tax which is necessary for paying the bounty ; 
and, secondly, the still greater tax which ne- 
cessarily arises from the enhancement of the 
price of the commodity in the home market. 

By the famous treaty of commerce with 
Portugal, the consumer is prevented by high 
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duties from purchasing of a neighbouring 
country, a commodity which our own climate 
does not produce ; but is obliged to purchase 
it of a distant country, though it is acknow- 
ledged, that the commodity of the distant 
country is of a wwse quality than that of the 
near one. The home consumer is obliged to 
submit to this inconvenience, in order that 
the producer may import into the distant 
country some of his productions, upon more 
advantageous terms than he otherwise would 
have been allowed to do. Tlie consumer, too, 
is obliged to pay whatever enhancement in 
tlie price of those very productions this forced 
exportation may occasion in the home mar- 
ket. 

But in the system of laws which has been 
established for the management of our Ameri- 
can and West Indian colonies, the interest of 
the home consumer has been sacrificed to that 
of the producer, with a more extravagant 
profusion than in all our other commercial 
regulations, A great empire has been esta- 
blished for the sole purpose of raising tip a 
nation of customers, who should be obliged 
to buy, from the shops of our different pro- 
ducers, all the gxoods with w'hich these could 
supply them. For tiie sake of that little en- 
hancement of price fdiich this monopoly 
might afford our producers, the home con- 
sumers have been burdened with the whole 
expense of maintaining and defending that 
empire. For this purpose, and for this pur- 
pose only, in the tw^o last w^ars, more than 
two hundred millions have been spent, and a 
new debt of more than a hundred and seventy 
millions h.'w> lieen contracted, o\or and above 
all that had been expended for the same 
purpose in fonner w.irs. The interest of 
tin's debt alone is not only greater than the 
whole extra orch’nary profit which, it never 
could be pietended, w^as made by the mono- 
poly of the colony trade, but tlian the w’hole 
value of that trade, or than the whole value 
of the goods w hich, at an average, have been 
annually exported to the colonics. 

It cannot be very difficult to determine w'ho 
have been the contrivers of this whole mer- 
cantile system ; not the consumers, we may 
believe, whose interest has been entirely ne 
glected ; but the producers, whose interest 
has been so carefully attended to ; and among 
this latter class, our merchants and manufac- 
turers have been by far the principal archi- 
tects, In the mercantile regulations which 
have been taken notice of in this chapter, the 
interest of our manufacturers has been most 
peculiarly attended to ; and the. interest, not 
so much of the consumers, as that of some 
other sets of producers, hay been sacrificed 
to it. Note 35. 
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CHAP. IX. 

OF THE AGKICULTURAL SYSTEMS, OR OF THOSE 
SYSTEMS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY WHICH RE- 
PRESENT THE PRODUCE OF LAND, AS EITHER 
THE SOLE OR THE PRINCIPAL SOURCE OF THE 
REVENUE AND WEALTH OF EVERY COUNTRY. 

The agricultural systems of political economy 
will not require so long an explanation as that 
which I have thought it necessary to bestow 
upon the mercantile or commercial system. 

That s) stem which represents the produce 
-of land as the sole source of the revenue and 
wealth of every country, has, so far as I know, 
never been adopted by any nation, and it at 
present exists only in the speculations of a 
few men of great learning and ingenuity in 
France. It would not, surely, be worth 
while to examine at great length the errors of 
a system which never has done, and probably 
never will do, any harm in any part of the 
world. I shall endeavour to explain, how- I 
ever, as distinctly as I can, the great outlines 
of this very ingenious system. i 

Mr. Colbert, the famous minister of Lewis 
XIV. was a man of probity, of great indus- 
try, and knowledge of detail ; of great expe- 
rience and acuteness in the examination of 
public accounts ; and of abilities, in short, 
every way fitted for introducing method and 
good order into the collection and expendi 
ture of the public revenue. That minister 
had unfortunately embraced all the prejudices 
of the mercantile system, in its nature and 
essence a system of restraint and regulation, 
and such as could scarce fail to be agreeable 
to a laborious and plodding man of business, 
who had been accustomed to regulate the dif- 
ferent departments of public offices, and to 
establish the necessary checks and controuls 
for confining each to its proper sphere. The 
industry and commerce of a great country, 
he endeavoured to regulate upon the same 
model as the departments of a public office ; 
and instead of allowing every man to pursue 
his own interest his own way, upon the libe- 
ral plan of equality, liberty, and justice, he 
bestowed upon certain branches of industry 
extraordinary privileges, while he laid others 
under as extraordinary restraints. He was 
not only disposed, like other European mini- 
sters, to encourage more the industry of the 
towns than that of the country j but, in or- 
der to support the industry of ffie towns, he 
was willing even to depress and keep down 
that of the country. In order to render pro- 
visions cheap to the inhabitants of the towns, 
and thereby to encourage manufactures and 
foreign commerce, he prohibited altogether 
tlie exportation of corn, and tlius excluded 
Ihe inhabitants of the country from every fo- 
reign market, for by far the most important 
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part of the produce of their industry. This 
prohibition, joined to the restraints imposed 
by tlie ancient provincial laws of France upon 
the transportation of corn from one province 
to another, and to the arbitrary and degrad- 
ing taxes which are levied upon the cultiva- 
tors in almost all the provinces, discouraged 
and kept down the agriculture of that country 
very much below the state to which it would 
naturally have risen in so very fertile a soil, 
and so very happy a climate. This state of 
discouragement and depression was felt more 
or less in every different part of the country, 
and many different inquiries were set on foot 
concerning the causes of it. One of those 
causes appeared to be the preference given, by 
the institutions of Mr. Colbert, to the indus- 
try of the towns above that of the country. 

If the rod be bent too much one way, says 
the proverb, in order to make it straight, you 
must bend it as much the other. The French 
philosophers, who have proposed the system 
which represents agriculture as the sole source 
of the revenue and wealth of every country, 
seem to have adopted this proverbial maxim ; 
and, as in the plan of Mr, Colbert, the in- 
dustry the towns was certainly overvalued 
in companion with that of the country, so in 
their system ’t seems to be as certainly under- 
valued. 

The different orders of people, who have 
ever been supposed to contribute in any re- 
spect towards the annual produce of the land 
and labour of the country, they divide into 
three classes. The first is the class of the 
proprietors of land. The second is the class 
of the cultivators, of farmers and country la- 
bourers, whom they honour with the peculiar 
appellation of the productive class. The 
third is the class of artificers, manufacturers, 
and merchants, whom they endeavour to de- 
grade by the humiliating appellation of the 
barren or unproductive class. 

The class of proprietors contributes to the 
annual produce, by the expense which they 
may occasionally lay out upon the improve- 
ment of the land, upon the buildings, drains, 
inclosures, and other ameliorations, which 
they may either make or maintain upon it, 
and by means of which the cultivators are en- 
abled, with the same capital, to raise a great- 
er produce, and consequently to pay a greater 
rent. This advanced rent may be considered 
as the interest or profit due to the proprietor, 
upon the expense or capital which he thus 
employs in the improvement of his land. 
Such expenses are in this system called ground 
expenses f depeiiseh foiicieres 

The cultivators or farmers contribute to the 
annual produce, by what are in tliis system 
called the original and annual expenses fde» 
penses pHrnitives, U depenses annuelles which 
they lay out upon the cultivation of the land 
The original expenses consist in the insin*. 
meats of husbandry, in the stock of cattle, in 
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die seed, and in the maintenance of the 
farmer’s family, servants, and cattle, during 
at least a great part of tlie first year of his oc- 
cupancy, or till he can receive some return 
from the land. The annual expenses consist 
in tiie seed, in the wear and tear of instru- 
ments of husbandry, and in the annual main- 
tenance of the fanner’s servants and cattle, 
and of his family toi», so far as any part of 
them can be considered as servants employed 
m cultivation. That part of the produce of 
tlie land which remains to him after paying 
the rent, ought to be sufficient, first, to re- 
place to him, within a reasonable time, at 
least during the term of his occupancy, the 
whole of his original expenses, together with 
the ordinary profits of stock j and, second- 
ly, to replace to him annually the whole 
ol* his annual expenses, together likewise 
uith the ordinary profits of stock. Those two 
sorts of expenses are two capitals which the 
farmer employs in cultivation ; and unless 
they are regularly restored to him, together 
with a reasonable profit, he cannot carry on 
his employment upon a level with other em- 
ployments ; but, from a regard to his own 
interest, must desert it as soon as possible, 
and seek some other. That part of the pro- 
duce of the land which is thus necessary for 
enabling the farmer to continue his business, 
ought to be considered as a fund sacred to 
cultivation, which, if the landlord violates, 
he necessarily reduces the produce of his own 
land, and, in a few years, not only disables 
the farincj from paying tliis racked rent, but 
fiom paying the reasonable rent which he 
might otlierwise have got for his land. I’he 
lent which propeily belongs to the landlord, 
is no more than the neat produce which re- 
mains after paying, in tlie completest manner, 
all the iieces‘>ary expenses which must be pre- 
\iousIy laid out, in order to raise tlie gioss or 
the whole produce. It is because the labour 
of the cultivators, over and above paying 
completely all those necessary expenses, af- 
fords a neat produce of this kind, that this 
dass of people are in this system peculiarly 
distinguished by tlie honourable appellation 
of the productive class. Their original and 
annual expenses are for the same reason cal- 
led, in this system, productive ex pennies, be- 
cause, over and above replacing their ovvn 
value, they occasion the annual reproduction 
of tin's neat produce. 

The ground expenses, as they are called, 
or w'hat the landlord lays out upon the im- 
proveiiif-nt of his land, are, in this system, 
too, honoured with the appellation of produc- 
tive expenses. Till the whole of tliose ex- 
penses, together with the ordinary profits of 
stock, have been completely repaid to him by 
the ^vanetd rent which he gets from his 
land^ that advanced rent ought to be regard- 
ed as sacred and inviolable, both by the 
church and by the king ; ought to be subject 
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neither to tithe nor to taxation. If it is other* 
wise, by discouraging the improvement ol 
land, the church discourages the future in- 
crease of her own tithes, and the king the fu- 
ture increase of his own taxes. As in a well 
ordered state of things, therefore, those ground 
expenses, over and above reproducing in the 
completest manner their own value, occasion 
likewise, after a certain time, a reproduction 
of a neat produce, they are in this system 
considered as productive expenses. 

The ground expenses of the landlord, how- 
ever, together with the original and the an- 
nual expenses of tlie farmer, are the only 
tliree sorts of expenses which in this system 
are considered as productive. All other ex- 
penses, and all other orders of people, even 
those who, in the common apprehensions of 
men, are regarded as the most productive, 
are, in this account of things, represented as 
altogether barren and unproductive. 

Artificers and manufacturers, in particular, 
whose industry, in the common apprehensions 
of men, increases so much the value of the 
rude produce of land, are in this system re- 
presented as a class of people altogether 
barren and unproductive. Their labour, it i« 
said, replaces only the stock which employs 
them, together with its ordinary profits. 
That stock consists in the materials, tools, 
and wages, advanced to them by their em- 
ployer; and is the fund destined for their 
employment and maintenance. Its prolits 
are the fund destined for the maintenance ol 
their employer. Their employer, as he ad- 
vances to them the stock of materials, tools, 
and w'agcs, necessary for their employment, 
so he advances to himself what is necessary 
for Ills ow^ii maintenance ; and this mainte- 
nance he generally proportions to the profit 
which he expects to make by the pi ice of their 
w'ork. Unless its price repays to him the 
maintenance wffiich he advances to himself, as 
well as the materials, tools, and w'ages, w'hich 
he advances to his wmrkmen, it evidently doea 
not repay to him the whole expense which he 
lays out upon it. The profits of manufac- 
turing slock, therefore, are not, like the rent 
of land, a neat produce wffiich remains aftei 
completely repaying the whole expense which 
must be laid out in order to obtain them. 
The stock of the farmer yields him a profit, 
as w^eil as that of the master manufacturer; 
and it yields a rent likewise to another person, 
W'hich that of the master manufacturer does 
not. The expense, therefore, laid out in em- 
ploying and maintiiining artificers and manu- 
facturers, does no more than continue, if one. 
may say so, the existence of its own value, 
and does not produce any new value. It is, 
therefore, altogether a barren and unproduc- 
tive expense. The expense, on the contrary 
laid out in employing farmers and countrj 
labourers, over and above continuing the exis 
tence of its own value, produces a new value 
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cho rent of the landlord, 
productive expense. 

Mercantile stock is ecjually barren and un- 
productive with manufacturing stock. It 
only continues the existence of its own value, 
without producing any new value. Its pro- 
fits are only the repayment of the maintenance 
which its employer advances to himself dur- 
ing the time that he employs it, or till he re- 
ceives the returns of it. They are only the 
repayment of a part of the expense which must 
be laid out in employing it. 

The labour of artificers and manufacturers 
never adds anything to the value of the vhole 
innual amount of the rude produce of the 
land. It adds, indeed, greatly to the value 
of some particular parts of it. But the con- 
sumption which, in the mean time, it occa- 
sions of other parts, is precisely equal to the 
value which it adds to those parts ; so that 
the value of the whole amount is not, at any 
one moment of time, in the least augmented 
by it. The person who works the lace of a 
pair of fine ruffles for example, will some- 
times laise the value of, perhaps, a penny- 
worth of fiax to L.SO sterling. But though, 
at first sight, he appears thereby to multiply the 
value of a part of the rude produce about seven 
thousand and two hundred times, he in reality | 
adds noihing to the value of the whole annual 
amount of the rude produce. The working 
of that lace costs him, perhaps, two years la- 
bour. The L.SO which he gets for it when 
it Is finished, is no more than the repayment 
of the subsistence which he advances to him- 
self during the two years that he is employ- 
ed about it. The value whicli, by every 
day’s, month’s, or year’s labour, he adds to 
the flax, does no more than replace the value 
of his own consumption during that day, 
month, or year. At no moment of time, 
therefore, does he add any thing to the value 
of the whole annual amount of the rude pro- 
duce of the land ; the portion of that produce 
which he is continually consuming, being 
always equal to the value which he is conti- 
nually producing. The extreme poverty of 
the greater part of the persons employed in 
this expensive, though trifling manufacture, 
may satisfy us that the price of their w'ork 
does not, in ordinary cases, exceed the value 
of their subsistence. It is otherwise with the 
work of farmers and country labourers. The 
rent of the landlord is a value which, in ordi- 
nary cases, it is continually producing over 
and above replacing, in the most complete 
manner, the whole consumption, the whole 
expense laid out upon the employment and 
maintenance both of the workmen and of their 
employer. 

Artificers, manufacturers, and merchants, 
can augment the revenue and wealth of their 
society by parsimony only ; or, as it is expressed 
in this system, by privation, that is, by de- 
priving themselves of a jpurt of the funds 
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destined for their own subsistence. Tho^ 
annually reproduce nothing but those funds. 
Unless, therefore, they annually save some 
part of them, unless they annually deprive 
themselves of the enjoyment of some part of 
them, the revenue and wealth of their society 
can never be, in the smallest degree, aug- 
mented by means of their industry. Farmers 
and country labourers, on the contrary, may 
enjoy completely the whole funds destined 
for their own subsistence, and yet augment, 
at the same time, the revenue and wealth of 
their society. Over and above what is des- 
tined for their own subsistence, their industry 
annually affords a neat produce, of which the 
augmentation necessarily augments the re- 
venue and wealth of their society. Nations, 
therefore, which, like France or England, 
consist in a great measure, of proprietors 
and cultivatois, can be enriched by industry 
I and enjoyment. Nations, on the contrary, 
i which, like Holland and Hamburgh, are com- 
posed chiefly of merchants, artificers, and 
manufacturers, can grow rich only through 
parsimony and privation. As the interest of 
nations so differently circumstanced is very 
different, so is likewise the common character 
of the people. In those of the former kind, 
liberality, frankness, and good fellowship, 
naturally make a part of their common cha- 
racter; in the latter, narrowness, meanness, and 
a selfish disposition, averse to all social plea- 
sure and enjoyment. 

The unproductive class, that of merchants, 
artificers, and manufacturers, is maintained 
and employed altogether at the expense of tlie 
two other classes, of that of proprietors, and 
of that of cultivators. They furnish it both 
witli the materials of its work, and with the 
fund of its subsistence, with the corn and 
cattle which it consumes wdiiie it is employed 
about that work. The proprietors and cul- 
tivators finally pay both the wages of all the 
workmen of the unproductive class, and the 
profits of all their employers. Those work*, 
nicn and their employers are properly the 
servants of the proprietors and cultivators. 
They are only servants who work without 
doors, as menial servants work wdtliin. Both 
the one and the other, however, are equally 
maintained at the expense of the same mas- 
ters. The labour of both is equally unpio- 
ductive. It adds nothing to the value of the 
sum total of the rude produce of the land. 
Instead of increasing the value of that sum 
total, it is a charge and expense which must 
be paid out of it. 

The unproductive class, however, is not 
only useful, but greatly useful, to the other 
two classes. By means of the industry of 
merchants, artificers, and manufacturers, the 
proprietors and cultivators can purchase both 
the foreign goods and the manufactured pro- 
duce of their own country, which they have 
occasion for, with the produce of a much 
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smaller quantity of their own labour, than 
what they would be obliged to employ, if they 
were to attempt, in an awkward and unskil- 
ful manner, eitlier to import the one, or to 
make the other, for tlieir own use. By means 
of the unproductive class, tlie cultivators are 
delivered from many cares, which would 
otherwise distract their attention from the 
cultivation of land. The superiority of pro- 
duce, which in consequence of this undivided 
attention, tiiey are enabled to raise, is fully 
sufficient to pay the whole expense wdiich the 
maintenance and employment of the unpro- 
ductive class costs either the proprietors or 
themselves. The industry of merchants, ar- 
tificers, and manufacturers, though in its own 
nature altogether unproductive, yet contri- 
butes in this manner indijcctly to increase the 
produce of the land. It increases the pro- 
ductive pow'ers of productive labour, by leav- 
ing it at liberty to confine itself to its proper 
employment, t!ie cultivation of land ; and the 
plough goes liequently the easier and the 
better, by means of tlie labour of the man 
whose business is most remote fiom the 
plough. 

It can never be the interest of the propiie- 
tor-. and cultivate)! s, to restrain or to discou- 
liige, in any respect, the industry of merchants, 
artifice! s, and manufacture! s. The greater 
iho libeity which this unproductive class on. 
jO)s, the greater will be the competition in all 
the diifeient trades which ccm])osc it, and the 
cheaper will the other two classes be supplied, 
both with foreign goods and with the manu- 
tactured produce of thefir own country. 

It c.ui never be the intetost of the unpro- 
ductive class to oppiess the other two classes. 
It is the suiplus })ioduce of the land, or what 
lemains after deducting the m untenance, first 
of the cultivatois, and afterwards of the pro- 
pi ietois, tliat maintains and employs the un- 
proiluctive class. The greater this surplus, 
the greater must likewise be the maintenance 
and employment of that class. Tlie establisli- 
inent of perfect justice, of perfect lilicity, and 
of pel feet equality, is the veiy simple secret 
which most effectually secures the highest de- 
gree of prosperity to all the three classes. 

The merchants, artificers, and manufacturers 
of those mercantile states, which, like Hol- 
land and Hamburgh, consist chiefly of this 
unproductive class, are in the same manner 
maintained and employed altogether at the 
expense of the propi ietois and cultivators of 
land. The only diflerence is, that those pro- 
prietors and cultivators are, the greater part 
of them, placed at a most inconvenient dis- 
tance from the merchants, artificers, and manu- 
facturers, whom they supply with the mate- 
rials of their work and tlie fund of their 
subsistence; are the inhabitants of other 
countries, and the subjects of other gevern- 
ments. 

Such mercantile states, how^ever, are not 
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only useful, but greatly useful, to the inha- 
bitants of those other countries. They fill 
up, in some measure, a very important void ; 
and supply the place of the merchants, arti 
ficers, and manufacturers, whom the inhabi- 
tants of those countries ought to find at home, 
but whom, from some defect in their policy, 
they do not find at home. 

It can never be the interest of those landed 
nations, if I may call them so, to discourage 
or distress the industry of such mercantile 
states, by imposing high duties upon their 
trade, or upon the commodities which they 
furnish. Such duties, by rendering those 
commodities dearer, could serve only to sink 
the real value of the surplus produce of their 
own land, with which, or, what comes to the 
same thing, with the price of which those 
commodities are purchased. Such duties 
could only serve to discourage the increase of 
that surplus produce, and consequently the 
improvement and cultivation of their owni 
land. The most effectual expedient, on the 
contrary, for raising the value of that surplus 
pioducc, for encouraging its increase, and 
consequently the improvement and cultivation 
of their own land, w'ould be to allow the most 
perfect freedom to the trade of all such mer- 
cantile nations. 

This perfect freedom of trade would even 
be the most effectual expedient for supplying 
them, in due time, with all the artificers, 
manufacturers, and merchants, whom they 
wanted at home ; and for filling up, in tlie 
propercst and most advantageous manner, 
that very important void which they fell 
there. 

The continual increase of the surplus pro- 
duce of their land w'ould, in due time, create 
.1 greater capital than what would be em- 
ploved with the ordinary rate of profit in the 
improvement and cultivation of land; and 
the suiplus part of it would naturally turn 
itself to the employment of artificeis and ma- 
nufacturers, at home. But these artificers 
and manufacturers, finding at home both the 
materials of their work and the fund of their 
subsistence, might immediately, even with 
much less art and skill be able to work as 
cheap as the little artificers and manufactur- 
ers of such mercantile states, who had botli to 
bring from a greater distance. Even though, 
from w'ant of art and skill, they might not for 
some time be able to work as cheap, yet, 
finding a market at home, they might be able 
to sell their work there as cheap as that of 
tlie artificers and manufacturers of such mer- 
cantile states, which could not be brought to 
that market but from so great a distance; and 
as their art and skill improved, they would 
soon be able to sell it cheaper. The artifi- 
cers and manufacturers of such mercantile 
states, therefore, would immediately be ri- 
valled in the market of those landed nations, 
and soon after undersold and justled out of b 
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altogether. The cheapness of the manufac- 
tures of those landed nations, in consequence 
of the gradual improvements of art and skill, 
ivould, in due time, extend their sale beyond 
the home market, and carry them to many 
foreign markets, from which they would, in 
the same manner, gradually justle out many 
oi the manufacturers of such mercantile na- 
tions. 

This continual increase, both of the rude 
and manufactured produce of those landed 
nations, would, in due time, create a greater 
capital than could, with the ordinary rate of 
profit, be employed either in agriculture or in 
manufactures. The surplus of this capital 
would naturally turn itself to foreign trade, 
and be employed in exporting, to foreign 
countries, such parts of the rude and manu- 
factured produce of its own country, as ex- 
ceeded the demand of the home market. In 
the exportation of the produce of their own 
country, the merchants of a landed nation 
would have an advantage of the same kind 
over those of mercantile nations, which its ar- 
tificers and manufacturers had over the artifi- 
cers and manufacturers of such nations ; the 
advantage of finding at home that cargo, and 
those stores and provisions, wliich die others 
were obliged to seek for at a distance. With 
inferior art and skill in navigation, therefore, 
they would be able to sell that cargo as cheap 
in foreign markets as the merchants of such 
mercantile nations ; and with equal art and 
skill they would be able to sell it cheaper. 
They would soon, therefore, rival those mer- 
cantile nations in this branch of foreign trade, 
and, in due time, would justle them out of it 
altogether. 

According to this liberal and generous sys- 
tern, therefore, the most advantageous me- 
thod in which a landed nation can raise up 
artificers, manufacturers, and merchants of its 
own, is to grant the most perfect freedom of 
trade to the artificers, manufacturers, and 
merchants of all other nations. It thereby 
raises the value of the surplus produce of its 
own land, of which the continual increase 
gradually establishes a fund, w'hich, in due 
time, necessarily raises up all the artificers, 
manufacturers, and merchants, whom it has 
occasion for. 

When a landed nation on the contrary, op- 
presses, either by high duties or by prohibi- 
tions, th(' trade of foreign nations, it neces- 
sarily hurt<- its own interest in two different 
ways. First, by raising the price of all fo- 
reign goods, and of all sorts of manufactures, 
it necessarily sinks the real value of the sur- 
plus produce of its own land, with which, or, 
what comes to the same thing, with the price 
of w'hich, it purchases those foreign goods and 
manufactures. Secondly, by giving a sort of 
monopoly of the home market to its own mer- 
chants, artificers, and manufacturers, it raises 
the rate of mercantile and manufacturing pro- 
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I fit, in proportion to tliat of agricultural pro- 
I fit ; and, consequently, either draw's from 
j agriculture a part of the capital which had 
before been employed in it, or hinders from 
going to it a pare of what w'ould otherwise 
have gone to it. This policy, therefore, dis- 
courages agriculture in two different w'ays ; 
first, by sinking the real value of its produce, 
and thereby low'ering the rate of its profits; 
and, secondly, by raising the rate of profit in 
all other employments. Agriculture is render- 
ed less advantageous, and trade and manufac- 
tures more advantageous, than they otherwise 
would be ; and every man is tempted by his 
own interest to turn, as much as he can, both 
his capital and his industry from the former 
to the latter employments. 

Though, by this oppressive policy, a land- 
ed nation should be able to raise up artificers, 
manufacturers, and merchants of its own, 
somewhat sooner than it could do by the free- 
dom of trade; a matter, however, which is 
not a little doubtful ; yet it would raise them 
up, if one may say so, prematurely, and be- 
fore it was perfectly ripe for them. By rais- 
ing up too hastily one species of industry, it 
would depress another more valuable species 
of industry. By raising up too hastily a spe- 
cies of industry which only replaces the stock 
which employs it, together with the ordinar;y 
profit, it would depress a species of industry 
which, over and above replacing that stock, 
with its profit, affords likewise a neat pro- 
duce, a free rent to the landlord. It would 
depress productive labour, by encouraging too 
hastily that labour which is altogether barren 
and unproductive. 

In what manner, according to this system, 
the sum total of the annual produce of the 
land is distributed among the three classes 
above mentioned, and in what manner the la- 
bour of the unproductive class does no more 
than replace the value of its own consump, 
tion, without increasing in any respect the 
value of that sum total, is represented by Mr 
Quesnai, the very ingenious and profound 
author of this system, in some arithmetical 
formularies. The first of these formularies, 
which, by way of eminence, he peculiarly dis- 
tinguishes by the name of the Economical 
Table, represents the manner in vvhich he sup- 
poses this distribution takes place, in a state 
of the most perfect liberty, and, therefore, of 
the highest prosperity ; in a state where the 
annual produce is such as to afford the great- 
est possible neat produce, and where each 
class enjoys its proper share of the whole an- 
nual produce. Some subsequent formularies 
represent the manner in which he supposes 
this distribution is made in different statiis of 
restraint and regulation ; in which, either the 
class of proprietors, or the barren and unpro- 
ductive class, is more favoured than the class 
of cultivators ; and in which either the one or 
the other encroaches, more or less, upon tlie 
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share which ought properly to belong to this 
productive class. Every such encroachment, 
every violation of tliat natural distribution, 
which the most perfect liberty would esta- 
blish, must, according to this system, neces- 
sarily degrade, more or less, from one year to 
anotlier, the value and sum total of the annual 
produce, and must necessarily occasion a gra- 
dual declension in the real wealth and reve- 
nue of the society j a declension, of which the 
progress must be quicker or slower, accord- 
ing to the degree of this encroachment, ac- 
cording as that natural distribution, which 
the most perfect liberty would establish, is 
more or less violated. Those subsequent for- 
mularies represent the different degrees of de- 
clension which, according to this system, cor- 
respond fo the different degrees in which this 
liatural distribution of things is violated. 

Some speculative physicians seem to have 
imagined that the health of the human body 
could he preserved only by a ceitain precise 
regimen of diet and exeicise, of which every, 
the smallest violation, necessarily occasioned 
some degree of disease or disorder propor- 
tionate to the degree of the violation. Expe- 
rience, however, would seem to shew, that the 
human body frequently preserves, to all ap- 
pearance at least, the most perfect state of 
health under a vast variety of different regi- 
mens; even under some which are generally 
believed to be very far from being perfectly 
wholesome. But the healthful state of the 
human body, it would seem, contains in itself 
some unknown principle of preservation, ca- 
pable either of preventing or of correcting, in 
many respects, the l)<ul effects even of a \ery 
faulty regimen. Mr Quesnai, who was himself 
a physician, and a very speculative physician, 
seems to Inue entertained a notion of the same 
kind concerning tlie political body, and to 
ha\i* imagined tliat it would thii\e and pjos- 
per only under a certain precise regimen, the 
exact regimen of peifect liberty and perfect 
justice. He seems not to have considered, tliat 
in the political body, the natural effort wdiich 
every man is continually making to better his 
own ^'ondition, is a principle of preservation 
capable of preventing and correcting, in many 
respec-s, the bad effects oi a political economy, 
in some degree b(»tli partial and oppressive. 
Such a political economy, though it no doubt 
retards more or less, is not always cap<d)ie of 
stopping altogether, the natural progress of a 
nation towards wealth and prosperity, and still 
less of making it go backwards. If a nation 
could not prosper without the enjoyment of 
perfect liberty and perfect justice, there is not 
in the world a nation which could ever have 
prospered. In the political body, how-ever, 
the wisdom of nature has fortunately made 
ample provision for remedying many of the 
baddOTects of the foliy and injustice of man; 
It the SiCdae manner as it has done in the na^ 
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tural body, for remedying those of his slot! 
and intemperance. 

The capital error of this system, however 
seems to lie in its representing the class of aiti- 
ficers, manufacturers, and merchants, as alto- 
gether barren and unproductive. The followr- 
ing observations may serve to shew the im- 
propriety of this representation : - 

First, this class, it is acknowledged, repro- 
duces annually the value of its own annual 
consumption, and continues, at least, the ex- 
istence of the stock or capital which main- 
tains and employs it. But, upon this account 
alone, the denomination of barren or unpro- 
ductive should seem to be very improperly 
applied to it. We should not call a marriage 
barren or unproductive, though it produced 
only a son and a daughter, to replace the fa- 
ther and mother, and though it did not in- 
crease the number of the human species, but 
only continued it as it was before. Farmers 
and country labourers, indeed, over and above 
the stock which maintains and employs them, 
reproduce annually a neat produce, a free 
rent to the landlord. As a marriage wdiich 
affords three children is certainly more pro- 
ductive than one which affords only two, so 
the labour of farmers and country labourers 
is certainly more productive than that of mer- 
chants, artificers, and manufacturers. The 
superior produce of the one class, however, 
does not, render the other barren or unpro- 
ductive. 

Secondly, it seems, on this account, alto- 
gether improper to consider artificers, manu- 
facturers, and merchants, in the same light as 
menial servants. The labour of menial ser- 
vants does not continue the existence of the 
fund which maintains and employs them. 
Their maintenance and employment is alto- 
gether at the expense of their masters, and 
the work wdiicli they perform is not of a na- 
ture to repay that expense. That woik con- 
sists in services which perish generally in the 
very instant of tiieir performance, and does 
not fix or realize itself in any vendible com- 
modity, which can replace the value of their 
w'ages and maintenance. The labour, on the 
contrary, of artificers, manufacturers, and 
merchants, naturally does fix and realize itself 
in some such vendible commodity. It is up- 
on this account that, in the chapter in which 
I treat of prr luctive and unproductive la- 
bour, I have chissed artificers, manufacturers, 
and merchants among the productive labour- 
ers, and meniai servants among the barren oi 
unproductive 

Thirdly, it seems, upon every supposition, 
improper to say, that tlie labour of artificers^, 
manufacturers, and merchants, does not in- 
crease the real revenue of the society. Tiiough 
we should suppose, for example, as it seems 
to be supposed in this system, that the value 
©f the daily, monthly, and yearly consumption 
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of this class was exactly equal to that of its 
daily, monthly, and yearly production ; yet 
it would not from thence fbllow, that Its la- 
bour added nothing to the real revenue, to 
the real value of the annual produce of the 
land and labour of the society. An artificer, 
for example, who, in the first six months after 
harvest, executes ten pounds worth of work, 
though he should, in the same time, consume 
ten pounds worth of corn and other necessa- 
ries, yet really adds the value of ten pounds 
to the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the society. While he has been consum- 
ing a half-yearly revenue of ten pounds worth 
of corn and other necessaries, he has pro- 
duced an equal value of work, capable of pur- 
chasing, either to himself, or to some other 
person, an equal half-yearly revenue. The 
value, therefore, of what has been consumed 
and produced during these six months, is 
equal, not to ten, but to twenty pounds. It 
is possible, indeed, that no more than ten 
pounds worth of this value may ever have ex- 
isted at any one moment of time. But if the 
ten pounds worth of corn and other necessaries 
which were consumed by the artificer, Jjad 
been consumed by a soldier, or by a menial 
servant, the value of that part of the annual 
produce which existed at the end of the six 
tnonths, would have been ten pounds less than 
it actually is in consequence of the labour of 
the artificer. Though the value of what the 
artificer produces, tiierefore, should not, at 
any one moment of time, be supposed greater 
than the value he consumes, yet, as every mo- 
ment of time, the actually existing value of 
goods in the market is, in consequence of 
what he produces, greater than it otherwise 
would be. 

When the patrons of this system assert, that 
the consumption of artificers, manufacturers, 
and merchants, is equal to the value of what 
they produce, they probably mean no more 
than that their revenue, or the fund destined 
for their consumption, is equal to it. But if 
they had expressed themselves more accurate- 
ly^ and only asserted, that the revenue of 
this class was ecpial to the value of what they 
produced, it miglit readily liave occurred to 
the reader, that what would naturally be saved 
out of this revenue, must necessarily increase 
more or less the real w'ealtli of the society. 
In order, therefore, to make out something 
like an argument, it was necessary that they I 
should express themselves as they have done ; 
and this argument, even supposing tilings 
actually w'ere as it seems to presume them to 
be, turns out to be a very inconclusive one. 

Fourthly, fanners and country labourers 
can no more augment, without parsimony, 
the real revenue, the annual produce of the 
land and labour of their society, than arti- 
ficers, manufacturers, and merchants. The 
annual produce of tlie land and labour of any 
fcociety can be augmented only in two ways ; 
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either, first, by some improvement in tht 
productive powers of the useful labour actual 
ly maintained wdthin it ; or, secondly, by some 
increase in the quantity of that labour. 

The improvement in the productive powers 
of useful labour depends, first, upon the im- 
provement in the ability of the workman ; 
and, secondly, upon that of the machinery 
with which he works. But the labour of ar- 
tificers and maniifartiirers, as it is capable of 
being more subdivided, and the labour of eacn 
workman reduced to a greater simplicity of 
operation, than that of farmers and country 
labouiers; so it is likewise capable of both 
these sorts of impiovcment in a much higher 
degree*. In this respect, therefore, the class 
I of cultivators can have no sort of advantage 
over that of artificers and manufacterers. 

The increase in the quantity of useful la- 
bour actually employed within any society 
must depend altogether upon the increase of 
the capital which employs it ; and the increase 
of tliat capital, again, must be exactly equal 
to the amount of the savings from the reve- 
nue, either of the particular persons who 
manage and direct the employment of that 
capital, or of some other persons, who lend it 
to them. If merchants, artificers, and manu- 
facturers are, as this system seems to suppose, 
naturally more inclined to parsimony and 
saving than proprietors and cultivators, 
they are, so far, more likely to augment the 
quantity of useful labour employed within 
their society, and consequently to increase its 
real revenue, the annual produce of its land 
and labour. 

Fifthly and lastly, though the revenue of 
the inhabitants of every country was supposed 
to consist altogether, as this system seems to 
suppose, in the quantity of subsistence w'hich 
tlieir industry could procure to them; j^et, 
even upon this supposition, the revenue of a 
trading and manufacturing country must, 
other things being equal, always be much 
greater tlian that of one without trade or ma- 
nufactures. By^ means of trade and manufac- 
tures, a greater quantity of subsistence can 
be annually imported into a particular country, 
than wiiat its own lands, in the actual state 
of their cultivation, could afford. The in- 
habitants of a town, though they frequently 
possess no lands of their own, yet draw to 
themselves, by their industry, such a quan- 
tity of the rude produce of the lands of other 
people, as supplies tliem, not only with the 
materials of their w'ork, but with the fund ot 
their subsistence. What a town always is 
with regard to the country in its neighbour- 
Jiood, one independent slate or country may 
frequently be with regard u* other indepen- 
dent states or countries. It is thus that Hol- 
land draws a great part of its subsisteneg 
from other countries; live cattle from Hob 
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steiii and Jutland, and corn from almost all 
the dilFcrent countries of Europe. A small 
quantity of manufactured produce, purchases 
a great quantity of rude produce. A trading 
and manufacturing country, therefore, na- 
turally purchases, with a small part of its ma- 
miiactured produce, a great part of the rude 
produce of other countries ; while, on the 
contrary, a country 'w ithout trade and manu- 
factures is generally obl’ged to purchase, at 
the expense of a great pait of its rude pro- 
duce, a very small part of the manufactured 
proiluce of other countries. The one exports 
what can subsist and accommodate but a very 
few, and imports the subsistence and accom- 
modation of a great number. Tiie other ex- 
ports the accommodation and subsistence of a 
great number, and imports that of a very 
few only. The inhab.tants of the one must 
always enjoy a much greater quantity of sub- 
sistence than what their own lands, in the 
actual state of their cultivation, could afford. 
The inhabitants of the other most always en- 
joy a much smaller quantity. 

'I'll is system, however, with all its imper- 
fections, is perhaps the nearest approximation 
to the truth that has yet been published upon 
the subject of political economy; and is upon 
that account, well worth the consideration of 
every man who wishes to examine wdth atten- 
tion the principles of that very importaivt 
science. Though in representing the labour 
which is employed upon land as the only pro- 
ductive labour, the notions which it incul- 
cates are, perhaps, too narrow and confined ; 
yet in representing the wealth of nations as 
consisting, not in the unconsumable riches of 
money, hut in the consumable goods annual- 
ly reproduced by the labour of the society, 
and in representing peifect liberty as the only 
elicctual exjiedient for tendering this annual 
reproduction the greatest possible, Its doc- 
tiine seems to be in every respect as just as it 
is generous and liberal. Its followers aie 
very numerous; and as men are fond of para- 
doxes, and of appealing to understand what 
surpasses the compieliensions of ordinary peo- 
ple, the paiadox which it maintains, concern- 
ing the unproductive nature of manufacturing 
labour, has not, perhaps, contributed a little 
to increase the number of its admirers. They 
have for some years past made a pretty con- 
siderable sect, distinguished in the French 
republic of letters by the name of the Econo- 
mists. Tlieir works Iiave certainly been of 
some service to their country ; not only by 
bringing into general discussion, many sub- 
jects which had never been well examined 
before, but by influencing, in some mea- 
sure, the public administration in favour 
of agriculture. It has been in consequence 
of their representations, accordingly, that the 
agriculture of France has been delivered from 
several of the oppressions which it before la- 
boured under* The term, during which such 
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a lease can be granted, as will be valid against 
every future purchaser or proprietor of the 
land, has been prolonged from nine to twenty- 
seven years. 'The ancient provincial restraints 
upon the transportation of corn from one pro- 
vince of tlie kingdom to another, have been 
entirely laken away ; and the liberty of ex ■ 
porting it to all foreign countries, has lieen 
established as the common law of the king- 
dom in all ordinary cases. This sect, in thcii 
works, which are very numeioiis, and wdiich 
treat not only of what is properly called Poli- 
tical Economy, or of the nature and causes of 
the wealth of nations, but of every other 
branch of the system of civil government, al 
follow implicitly, and without any sensible 
variation, the doctrine of Mr. Quesnai. 
There is, upon this account, little variety if 
the greater part of their w'orks. The most 
distinct and best connected account of this 
doctrine is to be found in a little book written 
by Mr. Mercier de la Riviere, some time in- 
tendant of Martinico, entitled. The natural and 
essential Order of Political Societies. The 
admiration of this w'hole sect for their master, 
who w'as himself a man of the greatest mo- 
desty and simplicity, is not inferior to that of 
any of the ancient philosophers for the found- 
ers of their respective systemis. * There have 
been since the world began,’ says a very dili^ 
gent and respectable author, the Marquis de 
Mirabeau, ‘ three great in\ entions which have 
principally given stability to political societies, 
independent of many other inventions which 
have enriched and adorned them. The first 
is the invention of writing, wliich alone gives 
human nature the pow'er of transmitting, 
without alteration, its law's, its contracts, its 
annals, and its discoveries. The second is 
the invention of money, which binds togetlu r 
nil the relations betw'een civilized societies. 
The third is the economical table, the result 
of the other two, which completes them both 
by perfecting their object ; the great discovery 
of our age, but of wdiich our posterity wifi 
reap the benefit.* 

As the political economy of the nations of 
modern Europe has been more favourable tc 
manufactures and foreign trade, the industry 
of the towns, than to agriculture, the indus- 
try of tlie country ; so that of other nations 
has followed a different plan, and has been 
more favourable to agriculture than to manu- 
factures and foreign trade. 

The policy of China favours agriculture 
more than all other employments. In China, 
the condition of a labourer is said to be as 
much superior to that of an artificer, as in 
most parts of Europe that of an artificer is to 
that of a labourer. In China, the great am- 
bition of every man is to get possession of a 
little bit of land, either in property or in 
lease ; and leases are there said to be granted 
upon very moderate terms, and to be sufficient- 
ly secured to the lessees. The piinese have 
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little respect for foreign trade. Your beggar- 
ly commerce ! was the language in whicli the 
mandarins of Pekin used to talk to Mr. De 
Lange, the Russian envoy, concerning it*. 
Except with Japan, the Chinese carry on, 
themselves, and in their own bottoms, little 
or no foreign trade ; and it is only into one 
or two poi ts of their kingdom that they even 
admit the ships of foreign nations. Foreign 
trade, therefore, is, in China, every way con- 
fined within a much narrower circle than that 
to which it would naturally extend itself, if 
more freedom was allowed to it, either in 
their own ships, or in those of foreign na- 
tions. 

Manufactures, as in a small bulk they fre- 
quently contain a great value, and can upon 
that account be transported at less expense 
from one country to another than most parts 
of rude produce, are, in almost Ml countries, 
the principal support of foreign trade. In 
countries, besides, less extensive, and less fa- 
vourably circumstanced for inferior commerce 
than China, they generally require the support 
of foreign trade. Without an extensive 
foreign market, they could not well flourish, 
either in countries so moderately extensive as 
to afford but a narrow home market, or in 
countries where the communication between 
one province and another was so difficult, as 
to render it impossible for the goods of any 
particular place to enjoy the whole of that 
home market which the country could afford. 
The perfection of manufacturing industry, it 
must be remembered, depends altogether 
upon the division of labour ; and the degree 
to which the division of labour can be intro- 
duced into any manufacture, is necessarily 
regulated, it has already been shewn, by the 
extent of the market. But the great extent 
of the empire of China, the vast multitude of 
its inhabitants, the variety of climate, and 
consequently of productions in its different 
provinces, and the easy communication l)y 
means of water-carriage betw'cen the greater 
part of them, render the home market of that 
country of so great extent, as to be alone suf- 
ficient to support very great manufactures, 
and to admit of very considerable subdivi- 
sions of labour. The home market of China 
is, perhaps, in extent, not much inferior to 
the market of all the different countries of 
Europe put together. A more extensive 
foreign trade, however, which to this great 
home market added the foreign market of all 
the rest of the world, especially if any consi- 
derable part of this trade was carried on in 
Chinese ships, could scarce fail to increase 
very much the manufactures of China, and 
to improve very much the productive powders 
of its manufacturing industry. By a more 
extensive navigation, the Chinese would na- 

* bee the Journal of Mr. De Lange, in Bell’s Travels, 
voL Ji. p 258, 276, 2i)3. 


turally learn the art of using and constructing, 
themselves, all the diflerent machines made 
use of in other countries, as well as the other 
improvements of art and industry which are 
practised in all the diflerent parts of the 
world. Upon their present plan, they have 
little opportunity of improving themselves by 
the exanlple of any other nation, except that 
of the Japanese. 

The policy of ancient Egypt, too, and that 
of the Gentoo government of Indostan, seem 
to have favoured agriculture more than all 
odier employments. 

Botli in ancient Egypt and Indostan, the 
whole body of the people was divided into 
different casts or tribes each of which was 
confined, from father to son, to a particular 
employment, or class of employments. The 
son of a piiest was necessarily a priest ; the 
son of a soldier, a soldier ; the son of a la 
bourer, a labourer ; the son of a weaver, a w^ea- 
ver; the son of a tailor, a tailor, &c. In both 
countries, the cast of the priests holds the 
highest rank, and that of the soldiers the 
next ; and in both countries the cast of the 
farmers and labourers w^as superior to the casts 
of merchants and manufacturers. 

The government of both countries was par- 
ticularly attentive to the interest of agricul- 
ture. The works constructed by the ancient 
sovereigns of Egypt, for the proper distribu- 
tion of the waters of the Nile, were famous in 
antiquity, and the ruined remains of some ot 
them are still the admiration of travellers. 
Those of the same kind which w^ere con- 
structed by the ancient sovereigns of Indos- 
tan, for tlie proper distribution of the w^aters 
of the Ganges, as well as of many other rivers, 
though they have been less celebrated, seem 
to have been equally great. Both countries, 
accordingly, though subject occasionally to 
dearths, have been famous for their great fer- 
tility. Though both were extremely populous, 
yet, in years of moderate plenty, they were 
both able to export great quantities of grain to 
their neighbours. 

The ancient Egyptians had a superstitious 
aversion to the sea; and as the Gentoo reli- 
gion does not permit its followers to light a 
fire, nor consequently to dress any victuals, 
upon the water, it, in effect, prohibits them 
from all distant sea voyages. Both the 
Egyptians and Indians must have depended 
almost altogether upon the navigation of other 
nations for the exportation of their surplus 
produce; and this dependency, as it must 
have confined the market, so it must have 
discouraged the increase of this surplus pro- 
duce. It must have discouraged, too, the 
increase of the manufactured produce, more 
than that of tlie rude produce. Manufactures 
require a much more extensive market than 
the most important parts of the rude produce 
of the land* A single shoemaker will make 
more than 300 pairs of shoes in the year 
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atid Ilia own family will not, perhaiis, wear 
out fiix pairs. Unless, therefore, he has tlie 
custom of, at least, 50 such f^imilies as his 
own, he cannot (lispose of the whole produce 
of his own labour. The most numerous 
class of artificers will seldom, in a large coun- 
try, make more than one in 50, or one in a 
100, of the whole numlier of families con- 
tained in it. But in such large countries, as 
Trance and England, the number of people 
employed in agriculture has, by some authors, 
been computed at a half, by others at a third, 
and by no author that I know of, at less than 
a fifth of the whole inhabitants of the country. 
But as the produce of the agriculture of both 
Fi’ance and England is, the far greater part 
of it, consumed at liome, each person employ- 
ed in it must, according to these computa- 
tions, require little more than the custom of 
one, two, or, at most, of four such families as 
his own, in order to dispose of the whole pro- 
duce of his own labour. Agriculture, theie- 
fore, can support itself under the discourage- 
ment of a confined market much better than 
manufactures. In both ancient Egypt and 
Indostan, indeed, tlie confinement of the 
foreign market was in some measure com- 
pensated by the conveniency of many inland 
navigations, which opened, in tlie most ad- 
vantageous manner, the whole extent of the 
home market to every part of the produce of 
every diflerent district of those countries, 
Tlie great extent of Indostan, too, rendered 
the home market of that country very great, 
and sufficient to support a great variety of 
manuf.ictures. But the small extent of an- 
cient Egyiit, which was never equal to Eng- 
land, must at all limes, have lendered the 
lioine mai ket of that country too narrow for 
suppoifing any great variety of manufactures. 
Bengal accoi dinghy, the province of Indostan 
which commonly expoits the greatest quantity 
of rice, has always been more remarkable for 
the expoitaiion of a great variety of manu- 
factures, than for that of its grain. Ancient 
Egypt, on the contrary, though it exported 
some manufactures, fine linen in particular, 
as well as some otlier goods, wr^s always most 
distinguished for its great exportation of 
grain. It was long the granaiy of the Ro- 
man empire. 

The sovereigns of China, of ancient Egypt, 
and of the diflerent kindoms into which In- 
dostan has, at different times, been divided, 
have always derived the whole, or by far the 
most consideralile part, of their revenue, from 
some sort of land tax or land rent. This 
land tax, or land rent, like the tithe in Eu- 
rope, consisted in a certain proportion, a fifth, 
it is said, of the produce of the land, which 
was either delivered in kind, or paid in mo- 
ney, according to a certain valuation, and 
wtech, dierefore, varied from year to yfear, 
according to all the variations of the produce. 
It was nalural, therefore, that the sovereigns 
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of those countries should be particularly at- 
tentive to the interests of agriculture, upon 
the prosperity or declension of which imme- 
diately depended the yearly increase or dimi- 
nution of their own revenue. 

The policy of the ancient republics of 
Greece, and that of Rome, though it honour- 
ed agriculture more than manufactures or 
foreign trade, yet seems rather to have dis- 
couraged the latter employments, than to 
have given any direct or intentional encou- 
ragement to the former. In several of the 
ancient states of Greece, foreign trade w-as 
prohibited altogether; and in seveinl others, 
the employments of artificers and manufac- 
turers were considered as hurtful to the 
strength and agility of the human body, as 
rendering it incapable of those habits which 
their military and gymnastic exercises endea- 
voured to form in it, and as thereby disqua- 
lifying it, more or less, for undergoing the 
fatigues and encountering the dangers of war. 
Such occupations were considered as fit onlj 
for slaves, and the free citizens of the states 
were prohibited from exercising them. Even 
in those states where no such prohibition took 
place, as in Rome and Athens, the great body 
of the peofle were in efiect excluded from 
all the trades w-hich are now commonly exer- 
cised by the lower sort of the inhabitants of 
towns. Such trades were, at Athens and 
Rome, all occupied by the slaves of the rich, 
who exercised them for the benefit of their 
masters, whose wealth, power, and protection, 
made it almost impossible for a poor freeman 
to find a market bis work, when it came 
into competition with that of the slaves of the 
rich. Slaves, however, are very seldom in- 
ventive ; and all the most important improve- 
ments, either in machinery, or in the ar- 
rangement aud distribution of ivoik, which 
facilitate and abridge labour have been the 
discoveries of fieemen. Should a slave pro- 
pose any improvement of this kind, his mas- 
ter would be very apt to consider the pro- 
posal as the suggestion of laziness, and of a 
desire to save his ovvn labour at the master’s 
expense. The poor slave, instead of reward 
would probably meet wdth much abuse, per- 
haps with some punishment. In the manu- 
factures carried on by slaves, therefore, more 
labour must generally have been employed 
to execute the same quantity of work, than 
in those carried on by freemen. The work 
of the former must, upon that account, gene- 
rally have been dearer than that of the latter. 
The Hungarian mines, it is remarked by Mr. 
Montesquieu, though not richer, have always 
been wrought with less expense, and therefore 
with more profit, than the Turkish mines in 
their neighbourhood. The Turkish mines 
are wrought by slaves ; and the arms of those 
slaves are the only machines which the Turks 
have ever thought of employing. The Hun- 
garian mines are wrought by freemen, who 
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employ a great deal of machinery, by which 
they facilitate and abridge their own labour. 
From the very little that is known about the 
price of manufactures in the times of the 
Greeks and Romans, it would appear that 
those of the finer sort were excessively dear. 
Silk sold for its weight in gold. It M'as not, 
indeed, in those times an European manu- 
facture ; and as it was all brought from the 
East Indies, the distance of the carriage may 
in some measure account for the greatness of 
the price. The price, liowever, which a 
lady, it is said, would sometimes pay for a 
piece of vety fine linen, seems to have been 
equally extravagant ; and as linen w'as always 
either an European, or at farthest, an Egyp- 
tian manufacture, this high price can be ac- 
counted for only by the great expense of the 
labour which must have been employed about 
It, and the expense of this labour again could 
arise from nothing but tlie awkwardness of 
the machinery which is made use of. The 
price of fine woollens, too, though not quite 
so extravagant, seems, however, to have been 
much above that of the present times. Some 
cloths, we are told by Pliny*, dyed in a par- 
ticular manner, cost a hundred denarii, or 
L.3 6s. 8d. the pound weight. Others, dyed 
in another manner, cost a thousand denarii 
the pound weight, or L.S3 6s. 8d. The Ro- 
man pound, it must be remembered, contain- 
ed only twelve of our avoirdupois ounces. 
This high price, indeed, seems to have been 
principally owing to the dye. But had not 
the cloths themselves been much dearer than 
any which are made in the present times, so 
very expensive a dye would not probably have 
been bestow'ed upon them. The dispropor- 
tion would have been too great between the 
value of the accessory and that of the princi- 
pal. The price mentioned by the same au- 
thor f , of some triclinaria, a sort of woollen 
pillows or cushions made use of to lean upon 
as they reclined upon their couches at table, 
passes all credibility ; some of them being 
said to have cost more than L. 30,000, others 
more than L. 300,000. This high price, too, 
is not said to have arisen from the dye. In 
the dress of the people of fashion of both 
sexes, there seems to have been much less va- 
riety, it is observed by Dr. Arbuthnot, in 
ancient than in modern times ; and the very 
little variety which we find in that of the an- 
cient statues, confirms his observation. He 
infers from this, that their dress must, upon 
the whole, have been cheaper than ours ; but 
the conclusion does not seem to follow. 
When the expense of fashionable dress is very 
great, the variety must be very small. But 
w'hen^ by the improvements in the productive 
powers of manufacturing art and industry, 
the expense of any one dress comes to be very 
moderate, the variety wall naturally be very 

'v Phil 1. ix. c. 39, t Phn. 1. viii. c, 48. 


great. The rich, not being able to distin- 
guish themselves by the expense of any one 
dress, will naturally endeavour to do so by 
the multitude and variety of their dresses. 

The greatest and most important branch of 
the commerce of every nation, it has already 
been observed, is that which is carried on be- 
tween tlie inhabitants of the town and those 
of the country. The inhabitants of the towm 
draw from the country the rude produce, 
which constitutes both the materials of their 
work and the fund of their subsistence ; and 
they pay for this rude produce, by sending 
back to the country a certain portion of It ma- 
nufactured and prepared for immediate use. 
The trade which is carried on between these 
two different sets of people, consists ultimate- 
ly ifi a certain quantity of rude produce ex 
changed for a certain quantity of manufac- 
tured produce. The dearer the latter, there- 
fore, the cheaper the former; and whatever 
tends in any country to raise the price of ma- 
nufactured produce, tends to lower that of 
the rude produce of the land, and thereby to 
discourage agriculture. The smaller the 
quantity of manufactured produce, which any 
given quantity of rude produce, or, what 
comes to the same thing, which the price of 
any given quantity of rude produce, is capa- 
ble of purchasing, the smaller the exchange- 
able value of that given quantity of rude pro- 
duce ; the smaller the encouragement which 
either the landlord has to increase its quantity 
by improving, or the farmer by cultivating 
the land. Wliatever, besides, tends to dimi- 
nish in any country the number of artificers 
and manufacturers, tends to diminish the 
home market, the most important of all 
markets, for the rude produce of the land, 
and thereby still further to discourage agri- 
culture. 

Those systems, therefore, which preferring 
agriculture to all other employments, in order 
to promote it, impose restraints upon manu- 
factures and foreign trade, act contrary to 
the very end which they propose, and indu 
rectly discourage that very species of industry 
which they mean to promote. They are so 
far, perhaps, more inconsistent than even the 
mercantile system. That system, by en. 
couraging manufactures and foreign trade 
more than agriculture, turns a certain pc-rtion 
of the capital of the society, from supporting 
a more advantageous, to support a less advan- 
tageous species of industry. But still it real, 
ly, and in the end, encourages that species 
of industry w'hich it means to promote. 
Those agricultural systems, on the contrary, 
really, and in the end, discourage their own 
favourite species of industry. 

It is thus that every system w'hich endea- 
vours, either, by extraordinary encourage- 
ments to draw towards a particular species of 
industry a greater share of the capital of the 
society ilian what v'ouhl naturally go to it 
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or, by extraordinary rebtraints, to force from 
a particular species of industry some share of 
the capital which would otlierwise be employ- 
ed in it, is, in reality, subversive of the great 
purpose which it means to promote. It re- 
tards, instead of accelerating the progress of 
the society towards real wealth and greatness ; 
and diminishes, instead of increasing, the 
real value of the annual produce of its land 
and labour. 

All systems, either of preference or of re- 
straint, therefore, being thus completely taken 
away, the obvious and simple system of na- 
tural liberty establishes itself of its own ac- 
cord. Every man, as long as he does not 
violate the laws of justice, is left perfectly 
free to pursue his ovvn interest his own >vay, 
and to bring both his industry and capital in- 
to competition with those of any other man, 
or order of men. The sovereign is complete- 
ly discharged from a duty, in the attempting 
to perform which he must always be exposed 
to innumerable delusions, and for the proper 
perfoi mance of w hich, no human w isdom or 
knowledge could over be sufficient; the duty 
of siipoi intending the industry of piivate peo- 
ple, and of directing it towards the employ- 
ments most suitable to the interests of the so- 
ciety. According to the system of natural 
liberty, the sovereign has only three duties to 
attend to ; three duties of great importance, 
indeed, but plain and intelligible to common 
understandings : first, the duty of protecting 
the society ftom the violence and invasion 
of other independent societies ; secondly, the 
duty of protecting, as far as possible, e\ciy 
member of the society from the injustice or 
oppression of every other member of it, or 
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the duty of establishing an exact administra 
tion of justice ; and, thirdly, the duty of erect- 
ing and maintaining certain public works, 
and certain public institutions, which it can 
never be for the interest of any individual, 
or small number of individuals to erect and 
maintain ; because the profit could never re- 
pay the expense to any individual, or small 
number of individuals, though it may fie- 
quently do much more than repay it to ? 
great society. 

The proper performance of those seveia 
duties of the sovereign necessarily supposes a 
certain expense ; and this expense again ne- 
cessarily requires a certain revenue to suppoit 
it. In the following book, therefore, I shall 
endeavour to explain, first, what are the ne- 
cessary expenses of the sovereign or common- 
wealth; and which of those expenses ought 
to be defrayed by the general contribution of 
the whole society ; and which of them, by that 
of some particular part only, or of some par- 
ticular members of the society ; secondly, 
what are the different methods in which the 
wdiole society may be made to contiibute to- 
wards defraying the expenses incumbent on 
the whole society ; and what ai^e the principal 
advantages and inconveniencies of each of 
those methods : and thirdly, what are the rea- 
sons and causes which have induced almost all 
modem governments to mortgage some part 
of this revenue, or to contract debts ; and 
w’hat have been the effects of those debts upon 
the real w'ealth, the annual produce of the 
land and labour of the society. The follow- 
ing book, therefore, will naturally l>e clividc'd 
into three chaptei s Notes 36, 37. 
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The two following accounts are subjoined, in oi der to illustrate and contirm what is said in 
the fifth chapter of the fourth book, concerning the Tonnage Bounty to the White-herring 
Fishery. 'J'he reader, I believe, may depend upon the accuracy of both accounts. 


4n Account of Basses fitted out in Scotland for (*leven Years^ with the Number of empty Bar 
reh cm lied out, and the Number of Bairels of Henings caught, aho the Bounty, at a 
Medium, on each Barrel of Sea-sticks, and on each Bai'rel when fully packed. 


Yeais. 

Number of 
Busses. 

Empty Barrels 
carried out. 

Ban els of Her- 
rings caught 

Bounty paid on tlie 
IBusses. 

1771 

29 

5,948 

2,832 

L. s. d. 
2,885 0 0 

1772 

168 

41,316 

22,237 

11,055 7 6 

1773 

190 

42,333 

42,055 

12,510 8 6 

1774 

240 

59,30.3 

56,365 

26,952 2 6 

1775 

275 

69,144 

52,879 

19,315 15 0 

1776 

294 

76.329 

51,863 

21,290 7 6 

1777 

240 

62,679 

43,3’ 3 

17,592 2 6 

1778 

220 

56,390 

40,958 

16,316 2 6 

1779 

206 

55,194 

29,367 

15,287 0 0 

1780 

181 

48,315 

19,885 

13,445 12 6 

1781 

135 

33,992 

16,593 

9,613 15 6 

Total, 2,186 

550,943 

878,347 

L. 165,463 14 0 


Sea-sticks, 378,347 Bounty, at a medium, for each barrel of sea* sticks, LO 8 

But a bail el of sea-sticks being only reckoned two thirds of 
a barrel fully packed, one thiid is to be deducted, which brings 


{-3d deducted, 136,1 15| the bounty to L.O 12 Sj 

252,231 i 

And if the henings are exported, there is besides, a premium of. L.O 2 8 

So that the bounty paid by government in money, for each barrel, is L.O 14 11| 

But if to this, the duty of the salt usually taken credit for as expended in cur- 
ing each barrel, which, at a medium, is, of foreign, one busliel and one-fourth of 
s bushel, at 10s. a-bushel, be added, viz 0 12 6 


die bounty on each barrel would amount to 


L.l 7 55 
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If the herrings are cured with Britidi salt, it will stand thus, vi*. 

shel supposed to be the quantity, at a medium, ! 0 B 0 

ed, viz....... 

L.0 17 U| 

the bounty on each barrel will amount to.. 

And when buss herring, are entered "‘2 3^ 



L.0 11 8| 

But to that there is to be added again, the duty 0 12 6 

ing a barrel of herrings, viz — 

So that the premium allowed for each barrel .I’!!. X.!.!.!?.' L. 1 3 9^ 

sumption is.. * 

If the herrings are cured with British salt, it will stand as follows, via ^ ^ ^ 

0 1 0 

consumption....... * "”"""" 

L.0 1 1 s| 

rtui if to the bounty, tile duty on two bushels of Scotch salt, at Is. 6d. per 
bulef, supposed to be die quantity, at a medium, used in curing each barrel, is ^ ^ ^ 

added, viz * — 

„ JS Xt uTon herrings Lered for home consumption certainly may. 

f. f a*/, ??.».pyfrn inwortcd into Scolland, and of Scotch Sail delivered 

A^iril 1782, with the Medium of both Jot one Ft an 


PERIOD. 

Foreign Salt 
imported. 

Scotch Salt deli- 
vered from the 
Works. 


Bushels 

Bushels 

b>ora the .'ith of Apiil 1771 to the? 

5th April 1782. 5 

936,974 

168,226 

Medium for one year 

85,1592^ 

1 5,293 

1 


It IS to be observe!, that the bushel of foreign salt weighs 481b that of British salt, S6lb 

only. 
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OF THE REVENUE OF THE SOVEREIGN OR COMMONWEALTH, 

H — — 


CHAP. L 

OF THE EXPENSES OF THE SOVEREIGN OR COM- 
MONWEALTH. 


PART I, 

Of the Expense of Defence* 

The first duty of the sovereign, that of pro- 
tecting the society from the violence and 
invasion of other independent societies, can 
be performed only by means of a military 
force. But the expense both of preparing 
this military force in time of peace, and of 
employing it in time of war, is very diflerent 
in the diflerent states of society, in the dif- 
ferent periods of improvement. 

Among nations of hunters, the lowest and 
rudest state of society, such as we find it 
among the native tribes of North America, 
every man is a warrior, as well as a hunter. 
When he goes to war, either to defend his 
society, or to revenge the injuries which have 
been done to it by other societies, he main- 
tains himself by his own labour, in the same 
manner as when he lives at home. His so- 
ciety (for in this state of things there is pro- 
perly neither sovereign nor commonwealth) 
is at no sort of expense, either to prepare 
him for the field, or to maintain him \\ hile he 
is in it. 

Among nations of shepherds, a more ad- 
vanced state of society, such a* we find it 
among the Tartars and Arabs, every man is, 
in tlie same manner, a warrior. Such nations 
have commonly no fixed habitation, but live 
either in tents, or in a sort of covered wag- 
gons, which are easily transported from place 
to place. The whole tribe, or nation, changes 
its situation according to the different seasons 
of the year, as well as according to other 


accidents. When its herds and flocks have 
consumed the forage of one part of the 
country, it removes to another, and from 
that to a third In the dry season, it comes 
down to the banks of the rivers ; in the wet 
season, it retires to the upper country. 
When such a nation goes to w'ar, the war 
riors will not trust their herds and flocks to 
the feeble defence of their old men, their 
women and children ; and their old men, 
their women and children, will not be left 
behind without defence, and without subsis- 
tence. The whole nation, besides, being ac- 
customed to a wandering life, even in time 
of peace, easily takes the field in time of war. 
Whether it marches as an army, or moves 
about as a company of herdsmen, the way ol 
life is nearly the same, though the object 
proposed by it be very diflerent. They all 
go to war together, therefore, and every one 
does as well as he can. Among the Tartars, 
even the women have been frequently known 
to engage in battle. If they conquer, wliaU 
ever belongs to the hostile tribe is the recom- 
pence of the victory ; but if they are van- 
quished, all is lost; and not only their herds 
and flocks, but their women and children, 
become the booty of the conqueror. Even 
the greater part of those who survive the ac- 
tion are obliged to submit to him for the sake 
of immediate subsistence. The rest are com- 
monly dissipated and dispersed in the deseit. 

The ordinary life, the ordinary exercise of 
a Tartar or Arab, prepare him sufficientlj 
for war. Running, wrestling, cudgel-play- 
ing, throwing the javelin, drawing the bow, 
&c. are the common pastimes of those who 
live in the open air, and are all of them the 
images of war. When a Tartar or Arab 
actually goes to war, he is maintained by his 
own herds and flocks, which he carries with 
him, in the same manner as in peace, Hia 
chief or sovereign (for those nations have all 
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chiefs or sovereigns) L at no sort of expense 
m preparing him for the field ; and when he 
is in it, the chance of plunder is the only pay 
which he either expects or requires. 

An army of hunters can seldom exceed two 
or three hundred men. The prccaidous sub- 
sistence which the chace affords, could seldom 
allow a greater number to keep together for | 
any considerable time. An army of shep-! 
herds, on the contrary, may sometimes amount 
to two or three hundred thousand. As lung 
as nothing stops their progress, as long as they 
can go on from one district, of which they 
have consumed the forage, to anotlier, which 
is yet entire; there seems to be seal ce any 
limit to the number who can march on toge- 
ther. A nation of hunters can never be 
formidable to the civilized nations in their 
neighbourhood ; a nation of shepherds may. 
Nothing can be more contemptible than an 
Indian war in North America ; nothing, on 
the contrary, can be more dreadful than a 
Tartar invasion has frequently been in Asia. 
The judgment of Thucydides, that both Eu- 
rope and Asia could not resist the Scythians 
united, has been verified by the experience of 
all ages. The inhabitants of the extensive, 
hut defenceles plains of Scythia or Tartary, 
have been frequently united under the do- 
minion of the chief of some conquering horde 
or elan ; and the havock and devastation of 
Asia have always signalized their union. The 
inhaliitants of the inhospitable deserts of 
Arabia, the other great nation of sliepherds, 
have never been united but once, under Ma- 
hornet and his immediate successors. Their 
union, which was more the effect of religious 
enthusiasm than of conquest, was signalized 
in the same manner. If the hunting nations 
of America should ever became shepherds, 
their neighbouihood would be much n*ore 
dangerous to the European colonies than it is 
at present. 

in a yet more afivanced state of society, 
among those nations of husbandmen who have 
little foreign commerce, and no other manu- 
factures but those coarse and household ones, 
which almost every private family prepares 
for its own use, every man, in the same 
manner, either is a warrior, or easily becomes 
such. Those \\ho live by agriculture gene- 
rally pass the whole day in the open air, ex- 
posed to all the inclemencies of tlie seasons. 
The hardiness of their ordinal y life prepares 
them for the fatigues of nar, to some of winch 
their necessary occupations bear a great ana- 
logy. The necessary occupation of a ditcher 
prepares him to work in the trenches, and to 
fortify a camp, as well as to inclose a field. 
The ordinary pastimes of such husbandmen 
are the same as those of shepherds, and are in 
the same manner the images of war. But as 
husbandmen have less leisure than shepherds, 
they » not so frequently employed in those 
They are soldiers, but soldiers not 


quite so much masters of their ex excise. Such 
as they are, however, it seldom costs the sove* 
reign or commonwealth any expense to pre- 
pare them for the held. 

Agriculture, even in its rudest and lowest 
state, supposes a settlement, some sort of fix- 
led habitation, which cannot be abandoned 
I without great loss. When a nation of mere 
husbandmen, therefore, goes to war, the whole 
people cannot take the field together. The 
old men, the women and children, at least, 
must remain at home, to take care of the ha- 
bitation. All the men of the military age, 
how'cver, may take the field, and in small na- 
tions of this kind, have frequently done so. 
In every nation, the men of the military age 
are supposed to amount to about a fourth oi 
a fifth part of the whole body of the people. 
If the campaign, too, should begin after seed- 
time, and end before harvest, both the hus- 
bandman and his principal labourers can be 
spared from the farm without much loss. He 
trusts that the w’ork which must be done in 
the mean time, can be well enough executed 
by the old men, the women, and the children. 
He is not unwilling, therefore, to serve with- 
out pay during a short campaign ; and it fre- 
quently costs the sovereign or commonwealth 
as little to maintain him in the field as to pre- 
pare iiim for it. The citizens of all the dif- 
ferent states of ancient Greece seem to have 
served in this manner till after the second 
Persian war ; and the people of Peloponne- 
sus till after the Peloponnesian w^ar. The 
Peloponnesians, Thucydides obser\es, gene- 
lally left the field in the summer, and return 
ed home to reap the harvest. The Roinar 
people, under their kings, and during the first 
ages of fhe republic, served in the same man- 
ner. It was not till tlie seige of Vcii, that 
they vvho staid at home began to contribute 
something towards maintaining those who 
went to war. In the Euiopean monai clues, 
which were founded upon the ruins of tne 
Roman em})ire, both before, and for some 
time after, the establishment of what is pio- 
perly called the feudal law, the great loids, 

I with all their immediate dependents, used to 
serve the crown at their own expense. In 
the field, in the same manner as at home, 
they maintained themselves by their own re- 
venue, and not by any stipend or pay which 
they received from the king upon that paiti- 
cuUir occasion. 

In a more advanced state of society, tw'o 
difierent causes contribute to render it alto- 
getiier impossible that they who lake the field 
should maintain themselves at their own ex- 
pense, Those two causes are, the progress of 
manufactures, and the improvement in the art 
of w'ar. 

[ Though a husbandman should be employed 
I in an expedition, provided it begins after seed- 
I time, and ends before harvest, the interruption 
I of his business will not always occasion anj 
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considerable diminution of liis revenue. With- 
out the intervention of his labour, Nature 
does herself the greater part of the work which 
remains to be done. But the moment tliat an 
artihcer, a smith, a carpenter, or a weaver, 
for example, quits his workhouse, the sole 
source of his revenue is completely dried up. 
Nature does nothing for him ; he does all for 
himself. When he takes the field, therefore, 
in defence of the public, as he has no revenue 
to maintain himself, he must necessarily be 
maintained by the public. But in a country, 
of which a great part of the inhabitants are 
artificers and manufacturers, a great part of 
the people who go to war must be drawn from 
those classes, and must, therefore, be main- 
tained by the public as long as they are em- 
ployed in its service. 

When the art of war, too, has gradually 
grown up to be a very intricate and compli- 
cated science ; when the event of war ceases 
to be determined, as in the first ages of so- 
ciety, by a single irregular skirmish or battle ; 
but when the contest is generally spun out 
through several different campaigns, each of 
which lasts during the greater part of the 
jear; it becomes universally necessary that 
the public should maintain those who serve 
the public in war, at least while they are em- 
ployed in that service. Whatever, in time of 
peace, might be the oi dinary occupation of 
those who go to war, so very tedious and ex- 
pensive a service would otherwise be by far 
too heavy a burden upon them. After the se- 
cond Persian war, accordingly, the armies of 
Athens seem to have been generally composed 
of mercenary troops, consisting, indeed, partly 
of citizens, but partly, too, of foreigners; 
and all of them equally hired and paid at the 
expense of the state. From the time of the 
siege of Veii, the armies of Rome received 
pay for their service during the time which 
tliey remained in the field. Under the feudal 
governments, the mrlitary service, both of the 
great lords, and of their immediate depend- 
ents, was, after a certain period, universally 
exchanged for a payment iir money, which 
was employed to maintain those who served 
in their stead. 

The number of those who can go to war*, 
in proportion to the whole number of the 
people, is necessarily much smaller in a ci- 
vilized than in a rude state of society. In 
a civilized society, as the soldier’s are main- 
tained altogether by the labour of those 
who ai’c not soldier,, the number of the for- 
mer can never exceed what the latter can 
maintain, over and above maintaining, in a 
manner suitable to their respective stations, 
both themselves and the other officers of go- 
vernment and law, whom they are obliged to 
maintain. In the little agrarian states of an- 
tient Greece, a fourth or a fifth part of the 
whole body of the people considered thein- 
seives as soldiers, and would sometimes, it is 


said, take the field. Among the civilized na^ 
tions of modern Europe, it is commonly com- 
puted, that not more than the one hundredth 
part of the inhabitants of any country can be 
employed as soldiers, without ruin to the 
country which pays the expense of their ser- 
vice. 

The expense of preparing the army for the 
field seems not to have become considerable 
in any nation, till long after that of maintain- 
ing it in the field had devolved entii-ely upon 
the sovereign or commonwealth. In all the 
different republics of ancient Greece, to learn 
his military exercises, was a necessary part of 
education imposed by the state upon every 
free citizen. In every city there seems to 
have been a public field, in which, under the 
protection of the public magistrate, tlie young 
people were taught their different exercises 
by different masters. In this very simple in. 
stitution consisted the whole expense which 
any Grecian state seems ever to have been at. 
in preparing its citizens for war. In ancient 
Rome, the exercises of the Campus Martins 
answered the same purpose with those of the 
Gymnasium in ancient Greece. Under the 
feudal governments, the many public ordi- 
nances, that the citizens of every district should 
practise archery, as well as several other mili- 
tary exercises, w'ere intended for promoting 
the same pui-pose, but do not seem to have 
promoted it so well. Either from want of 
interest in the officers entrusted with the exe- 
cution of those ordinances, or from some other 
cause, they appear to have been universally 
neglected ; and in the progress of all those 
governments, military exercises seem to have 
gone gradually into disuse among the great 
body of the people. 

In the republics of ancient Greece and 
Rome, during the whole period of their exist- 
ence, and under the feudal governments, for 
a considerable time after their first establish- 
ment, the trade of a soldier was not a sepa- 
rate, distinct trade, which constituted the sole 
or principal occupation of a particular class of 
citizens ; every subject of the state, whatever 
might be the ordinary trade or occupation by 
which he gained his livelihood, considered 
himself, upon all ordinaiy occasions, as fit 
likewise to exercise the trade ol a soldier, and , 
upon many extraordinary occasions, as bound 
to exercise it. 

Tlie art of war, however, as it is certainly 
the noblest of all arts, so, in the progress of 
improvement, it necessarily becomes one of 
the most complicated among them. The state 
of the mechanical, as well as some other arts^ 
wdth wdiich it is necessarily connected, deter- 
mines the degree of perfection to which it is 
capable of being carried at any jiarticular 
time. But in order to carry it to tliis degree 
of perfection, it is necessary that it should be- 
come the sole or principal occupation of a 
]){irticular class of citizens ; and the division 
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of labour is as necessary for the improvement 
of this, as of every other art. Into other 
arts, tlie division of labour is naturally intro- 
duced by the prudence of individuals, who 
find that they promote their private interest 
better by confining themselves to a particular 
trade, than by exercising a great* number. 
But it is the wisdom of the state only, which 
can render the trade of a soldier a particular 
trade, separate and distinct from all others. 
A private citizen, who, in time of profound 
peace, and without any particular encourage- 
ment from the public, should spend the greater 
part of his time in military exercises, might, 
tio doubt, both impi-ove himself very much in 
them, and amuse himself very well ; but he 
certainly would not promote his own interest. 
It is the wisdom of the state only, which can 
render it for his interest to give up the greater 
part of his time to this peculiar occupation ; 
and stales ha\e not always had this wisdom, 
even when their circumstances had become 
sucli, tliat the preservation of their existence 
required that they should have it. 

A shepherd has a great deal of leisure ; a 
husba-ndmau, in the rude state of husbandry, 
has some ; an artific(‘r or manufacturer has 
none at all. The first may, without any loss, 
employ a great deal of his time in martial ex- 
ercises ; the second may employ some part of 
it j but the last cannot employ a single hour 
in them without some loss, and his attention 
to his own interest naturally leads him to ne- 
glect them altogether. Those improvements in 
husbandly, too, which the progiess of arts 
and manufactures necessarily introduces, leave 
the husbamhnau as little kisure as the artifi- 
cer, Military exercises come to be as much 
neglected by the inhabitants of the country as 
by those of the town, ami the gic.it body of fJie 
people becomes altogether unwarlike. That 
wealth, at tlie same time, which always follows 
the iinpiovemenls of agriculture and mannlac- 
tures, and wliich, in leality, is no more than 
the accumulated produce of those iinpro\e- 
ments, provokes the invasion of all their 
neighbours. An industrious, and, upon that 
account, a w-ealtliy nation, is of all nations 
the most likely to be attacked ; and unless tlie 
state takes some now measure for the public 
defence, the natural habits of tlie people ren- 
der them altogetlier incapable of defending 
themselves. 

In these circumstances, there seem to be 
but two methods by which the state can 
make any tolerable provision for the public 
defence. 

It may either, first, by means of a very ri- 
gorous police, and ih spite of the wdiole bent 
of the interest, genius, and inclinations of the 
people, enforce the practice of military exer- 
cises, and oblige either all the citizens of the 
military age, or a certain number of them, to 
join in some measure the trade of a soldier to 
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whatever other trade or profession they may 
happen to carry on. 

Or, secondly, by maintaining and employ- 
ing a certain number of citizens in the con- 
stant practice of military exercises, it may 
render the trade of a soldier a particular trade, 
separate and distinct from all others. 

If the state has recourse to the first of those 
two expedients, its military force is said to 
conrist in a militia ; if to the second, it is 
said to consist in a standing army. The prac- 
tice of military exercises is the sole or prind- 
})al occupation of the soldiers of a standing 
army, and the maintenance or pay w’hidi the 
state affords them is the principal and ordi- 
nary fund of their subsistence. The practice 
of military exercises is only the occasional oc- 
cupation of the soldiers of a militia, and they 
derive the principal and ordinary fund of their 
subsistence from some other occupation. In 
a militia, the character of the labourer, artifi- 
cer, or tradesman, predominates over that of 
the soldier ; in a standing army, that of the 
soldier predominates over every other charac- 
ter ; and in this distinction seems to consist the 
essential difference between those tw^o differ- 
ent species of military force. 

Militias have been of several different kinds. 
In some countries, the citizens destined for 
defending the state seem to have been exer- 
cised only, without being, if I may say so, re- 
gimented ; that is, without being divided in- 
to separate and distinct bodies of tioops, each 
of which performed its exercises under its 
own proper and permanent officers. In tht 
republics of ancient Greece and Rome, eacii 
citizen, as long as he remained at home, seems 
to have practised his exercises, cither sepa- 
latcly and independently, or with such of his 
equals as he liked best ; and not to have been 
attached to any particular body of troops, till 
he was actually called upon to take tlie field. 
In other countries, the militia has not onl) 
been exercised, but regimented. In England, 
in Switzerland, and, I believe, in every other 
country of modern Europe, where any im- 
perfect military force of this kind has been 
established, every militiaman is, even in time 
of peace, attached to a particular body of 
troops, which pei forms its exercises under its 
own proper and permanent officers. 

Before the invention of fire-arms, that army 
was superior in wliich the soldiers had, each 
individually, the greatest skill and dexterity 
in the use of their arms. Strength and agi- 
lity of body were of the highest consequence, 
and commonly determined the fate of battles. 
But this skill and dexterity in the use of their 
arms could be acquired only, in the same 
manner as fencing is at present, by practising, 
not in great bodies, but each man separately, 
in a particular school, under a particular 
master, or with his own particular equals and 
companions. Since the invention of fire 
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arms, strength and agility of body, or even 
extraordinary dexterity and skill in the use of 
arms, though they are far from being of no 
consequence, are, however, of less conse- 
quence. The nature of the weapon, though 
it by no means puts the awkward upon a 
level with the skilful, puts him more nearly 
so than he ever was before. All the dexterity 
and skill, it is supposed, which are necessary 
for using it, can be well enough acquired by 
practising in great bodies. 

Regularity, order, and prompt obedience to 
command, are qualities which, in modern 
armies, are of more importance towards de- 
termining the fate of battles, than the dexter- 
ity and skill of the soldiers in the use of their 
arms. But the noise of fire-arms, the smoke, 
and the invisible death to which every man 
feels himself every moment exposed, as soon 
as he comes within cannon-shot, and fre- 
quently a long time before the battle can be 
well said to be engaged, must render it very 
difficult to maintain any considerable degree 
of this regularity, order, and prompt obe- 
dience, even in the beginning of a modern 
battle. In an ancient battle, tliere was im 
noise but what arose from the human voice ; 
there was no smoke, there was no invisible 
cause of wounds or death. Every man, till 
some mortal weapon actually did approach 
him, saw clearly that no such weapon was 
near him. In these circumstances, and 
among troops who had some confidence in 
their own skill and dexterity in the use of 
their arms, it must have been a good deal 
less difficult to preserve some degree of regu- 
larity and order, not only in the beginning, 
but through the whole progress of an ancient 
battle, and till one of the two armies was 
fairly defeated. But the habits of regularity, 
order, and prompt obedience to command, 
can be acquired only by troops which are 
exercised in great bodies. 

A militia, however, in whatever manner it 
ujay be either disciplined or exercised, must 
always be much inferior to a well disciplined 
and well exercised standing army. 

The soldiers who are exercised only once a- 
week, or once a-month, can never be so expert 
in the use of their arras, as those wlio are 
exercised every day, or every otlior day ; and 
though this circumstance may not be of so 
much consequence in modern, as it was in 
ancient times, yet the acknowledged superior- 
ity of the Prussian troops, owing, it is said, 
very much to their superior expertiiess in 
tlieir exercise, may satisfy us that it is, even 
at this day, of very considerable consequence. 

The soldiers, who are bound to obey then- 
officer only once a-week, or once a-month, 
and who are at all other times at Hbei-ty to 
manage their own affairs their ow-n way, 
without being, in any respect, accountable to 
him, can never be under the same awe in his 
presence, can never have the same disposition 
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to ready_ obedience, with those whose whole 
life and conduct are every day directed by 
liim, and who every day even rise and go to 
bed, or at least retire to their quarters, accord- 
ing to his orders. In what is called disci- 
pline, or in the habit of ready obedience, a 
militia must always be still more inferior to a 
standing army, than it may sometimes be in 
what is called the manual exercise, or in the 
management and use of its arms. But, in 
modern war, the habit of ready and instant 
obedience is of much greater consequence 
than a considerable superiority in the manage- 
ment of arms. 

Those militias which, like the Tartar or Arab 
militia, go to war under the same chieftains 
whom they are accustomed to obey in peace, 
are by far the best. In respect for their 
officers, in the habit of ready obedience, 
they approach nearest to standing armies 
The Highland militia, when it served under 
its own chieftains, had some advantage of the 
same kind. As the Highlanders, however, 
were not wandering, but stationary shepherds, 
as they had all a fixed habitation, and were 
Tiot, in peaceable times, accustomed to follow 
tlieir chieftain from place to place ; so, in 
time of war, they were less willing to follow 
him to any considerable distance, or to con- 
tinue for any long time in the field. When 
they had acquired any booty, they were eager 
to return home, and his autliority was seldom 
sufficient to detain them. In point of obe- 
dience, they were always much inferior to 
what is reported of the Tartars and Arabs. 
As the Highlanders, too, from their stationary 
life, spend less of their time in the open air, 
they were always less accustomed to military 
exercises, and were less expert in the use of 
their arms than the Tartars and Arabs are said 
to be, 

A militia of any kind, it must be observed, 
however, which has served for several suc- 
cessive campaigns in the field, becomes in 
every respect a standing army. The soldiers 
are every day exercised in the use of their 
arms, and, being constantly under the com- 
mand of their officers, are habituated to the 
same prompt obedience which takes place in 
standing armies. What they were before 
they took the field, is of little importance. 
They necessarily become in every respect a 
standing army, after tiiey have passed a few 
campaigns in it. Should the war in America 
drag out through another campaign, the 
American militia may become, in ev«ry re- 
spect, a match for that standing army, of 
which the valour appeared, in the last war at 
least, not inferior to that of the hardiest vete- 
rans of France and Spain. 

This distinction being well understood, the 
history of all ages, it will be found, bears 
testimony to the irresistible superiority which 
a well regulated standing army has over a 
militia. 
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One of the firbt standing armies, of which 
we have any distinct account in any well 
authenticated history, is that of Philip of 
Macedon. His frequent wars with the Thra- 
cians, Illyrians, Thessalians, and some of the 
Greek cities in the neighbourhood of Mace- 
don, gradually formed his troops, which in 
ihe beginning were probably militia, to the 
exact discipline of a standing army. Wlien 
lie was at peace, which he was very seldom, 
and never for any long time together, he was 
careful not to disband that army. It van- 
quished and subdued, after a long and vio- 
lent struggle, indeed, the gallant and well 
exercised militias of the principal republics 
of ancient Greece ; and afterwards, with very 
little struggle, the’effemlnate and ill exercised 
■militia of the great i^crsian empire. The 
fall of the Greek republics, and of the Per- 
sian empire was the effect of the irresistible 
superiority which a standing army has over 
every other sort of militia. It is' the first 
great revolution in the afiairs of mankind of 
which history has preserved any distinct and 
circumstantial account. 

The fall of Carthage, and the consequent 
elevation of Rome, is the second. All the 
varieties in the fortune of those two famous 
republics may very well be accounted for from 
the same cause. 

From the end of the first to the beginning 
of the second Carthaginian war, the armies 
of Carthage were continually in the field, and 
employed under three great generals, who 
succeeded one another in the command ; 
Amilcar, his son-in-law Asdnibal, and his 
son Annibal ; first in chastising their own 
rebellious slaves, afterwards in subduing the 
revolted nations of Africa; and lastly, in 
conquering the great kingdom of Spain. The 
army wliicli Annibal led from Spain into 
Italy must necessarily, in those difierent 
wars, have been gradually formed to the 
exact discipline of a standing army. The 
Romans, in the meantime, tliough they had 
not been altogether at peace, yet iliey had 
not, during tliis period, been engaged in any 
war of very great consequence; and their 
military discipline, it is generally said, -was a 
good deal relaxed. The Roman armies 
which Annibal encountered at Trebi, Thrasy- 
menus, and Canna?, were militia opposed to 
a standing army. Tliis circumstance, it is 
probable, contributed more than any other to 
determine the fate of those battles. 

The standing army which Annibal left 
behind him in Spain had the like superiority 
over the militia which the Romans sent to 
oppose it ; and^ in a few years, under tlie 
command of nis brother, the younger As- 
drubal, expelled diem almost entirely from 
that country. 

Annibal w'as ill supplied from home. The 
Roman milida, being continually in the field, 
became, in the progress of the war, a well 
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disciplined and well exercised standing army; 
and the superiority of Annibal grew every 
day less and less. Asdrubal judged it ne- 
cessary to lead the whole, or almost the 
whole, of the standing army which he com- 
manded in Spain, to the assistance of his 
brother in Italy. In this march, he is said 
tc have been misled by his guides ; and in a 
country which he did not know, was sur- 
prised and attacked, by another standing 
army, in every respect equal or superior to 
his own, and was entirely defeated. 

When Asdrubal had left Spain, the great 
Scipio found nothing to oppose him but a 
militia inferior to his own. He conquered 
and subdued that militia, and, in the course 
of the war, his own militia necessarily became 
a well disciplined and well exercised standing 
army. That standing army was afterwards 
carried to Africa, where it found nothing but 
a militia to oppose it. In order to defend 
Carthage, it became necessary to recal the 
standing army of Annibal. The disheartened 
and frequently defeated African militia joined 
it, and, at the battle of Zama, composed the 
greater part of the troops of Annibal. The 
event of that day determined the fate of the 
two rival republics. 

From the end of the second Carthaginian 
war till the fall of the Roman republic, the 
armies of Rome were in every respect stand- 
ing armies. The standing army of Macedon 
made some resistance to their arms. In the 
height of their grandeur, it cost them two 
great wars, and three great battles, to subdue 
tJiat little kingdom, of which the conquest 
would probably have been still more difficult, 
had it not been for the cowardice of its last 
king. Tlie militias of all the civilized nations 
of the ancient woild, of Greece, of Syria, 
and of Eg) pt, made but a feeble resistance 
to the standing armies of Rome. The mi- 
litias of some barbarous nations defendec 
themselves much better. The Scytliian cr 
Tartar militia, which Mithridates drew from 
the countries north of the Euxine and Cas- 
pian seas, were the most formidable enemies 
whom the Romans had to encounter after the 
second Carthaginian war. The Parthian and 
German militias, too, were always respectable, 
and upon several occasions, gained very con- 
siderable advantages over the Roman armies. 
In general, however, and when the Roman 
armies were well commanded, they appear to 
have been very much superior ; and if the 
Romans did not pursue the final conquest 
cither of Parthia or Germany, it was probably 
because they judged that it was not worth 
while to add those two barbarous countries to 
an empire which was already too large The 
ancient Parthians appear to have been a na- 
tion of Scythian or Tartar extraction, and to 
have alw^ays retained a good deal of the man- 
ners of their ancestors. The ancient Ger- 
mans were, like the Scythians or Tartars, a 
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nation of wandering shepherds, who went to 
war under the same chiefs whom they were 
accustomed to follow in peace. Tlieir militia 
was exactl} of the sam kind with that of the 
S'vthians or Tartars, from whom, too, they 
were probably descended. 

Many different causes contributed to relax 
the discipline of the Roman armies. Its ex- 
treme severity was, perhaps, one of those 
causes. In the days of tlieir grandeur, when 
no enemy appeared capable of opjjosing them, 
their lieavy armour was laid aside a* unneces- 
sarily burdensome, their laborious exercises 
were neglected, as unnecessarily toilsome. 
Under the Roman emperors, besides, the 
standing armies of Rome, those particularly 
vhich guarded the German and Pannonian 
frontiers, became dangerous to their masters, 
against whom they used frequently to set up 
their own generals. In order to render them 
less formidable, according to some authors, 
Dioclesian, according to others, Constantine, 
first withdrew them from the frontier, where 
they had always before been encamped in great 
bodies, generally of two or three legions each, 
and dispersed them in small bodies through 
the different provincial towns, from whence 
they were scarce ever removed, but when it 
became necessary to repel an invasion. Small 
bodies of soldiers, quartered in trading and 
manufacturing towns, and seldom removed 
from those quarters, became themselves 
tradesmen, artificers, and manufacturers. 
The civil came to predominate over the mi- 
litary character ; and the standing armies of 
Rome gradually degenerated into a corrupt, 
neglected, and undisciplined militia, incapa- 
ble of resisting the attack of the German and 
Scythian militias, which soon afterwards in- 
vaded the western empire. It was only by 
hiring the militia of some of those nations to 
oppose to that of others, that the emperors 
were for some time able to defend themselves. 
The fall of the western empire is the third 
great revolution in the affairs of mankind, of 
which ancient history has preserved any dis- 
tinct or circumstantial account. It was 
brought about by the irresistible superiority 
which the militia of a barbarous has over 
that of a civilized nation ; w'hich the militia 
of a nation of shepherds has over that of a na- 
tion of hinbandmen, artificers, and manufac- 
turers. Tlie victories which have been gained 
by militias have generally been, not over stand- 
ing armies, hut over other militias, in exercise 
and discipline inferior to themselves. Such 
were the victories which the Greek militia 
gained over that of the Persian empire; and 
such, too, were those which, in later times, 
the Swiss militia gained over that of the Au- 
strians and Burgundians. 

The military force of the German and Scy- 
thian nations, who established themselves up- 
on the ruins of the western empire, continued 
for some time to be of the same kind in their 
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new settlements, as it had been in their ori 
ginal country. It was a militia of shepherds 
and husbandmen, which, in time of war, took 
the field under the command of the same 
chieftains whom it was accustomed to obey in 
peace. It wa^, therefore, tolerably well ex- 
ercised, and tolerably well disciplined. As 
arts and industry advanced, however, the au- 
thority of the cliieftians gradually decayed, and 
the great body of the people had less time to 
spare for military exercises. Both the dis- 
cipline and the exercise of the feudal militia, 
therefore, went gradually to ruin, and stand- 
ing armies were gradually introduced to 
supply the place of it. When the expedient 
of a standing araiy, besides, had once been 
adopted by one civilized nation, it became 
necessary that all its neighbours should follow 
the example. They soon found that their 
safety depended upon their doing so, and that 
their own militia was altogether incapable of 
resisting the attack of such an army. 

The soldiers of a standing army, though 
they may never have seen an enemy, yet have 
fre(}uently appeared to possess all the courage 
of veteran troops, and, the very moment that 
they took the field, to have been fit to face 
tlie hardiest and most experienced veterans. 
In 1756, when the Russian army marched 
into Poland, the valour of the Russian sol- 
diers did not appear inferior to that of the 
Prussians, at that time supposed to be the 
hardiest and most experienced veterans in 
Europe. The Russian empire, however, 
had enjoyed a profound peace for near twenty 
years before, and could at that time have very 
few soldiers who had ever seen an enemy. 
When the Spanish war broke out in 1739, 
England had enjoyed a profound peace for 
about eight-and-twenty years. The valour 
of her soldiers, Iiowever, far from being cor 
rupted by that long peace, was never more 
distinguished than in the attempt upon Car- 
thagena, the first unfortunate exploit of that 
unfortunate war. In a long peace, the ge- 
nerals, perhaps, may sometimes forget their 
skill ; but where a well regulated standing 
army has been kept up, the soldiers seem ne- 
ver to forget their valour. 

When a civilized nation depends for its 
defence upon a militia, it is at all times ex- 
posed to be conquered by any barbarous na- 
tion which happens to be in its neighbour- 
hood. The frequent conquests of all the 
civilized countries in Asia by the Tartars, 
sufficiently demonstrates the natural superi- 
ority which the militia of a barbarous has 
over that of a civilized nation. A well re- 
gulated standing army is superior to every 
militia. Such an army, as it can best be 
maintained by an opulent and civilized nation, 
so it can alone defend such a nation against 
the invasion of a poor and barbarous neigh- 
bour. It is only by means of a standing, 
army, therefore, that the civilization of any 
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country can be perpetuated, or even pre- 
ierved, for any considerable time. 

As it is only by means of a well regulated 
standing army, that a civilized country can 
be defended, so it is only by means of it that 
a barbarous country can be suddenly and to- 
lerably civilized. A standing army esta- 
blishes, with an irresistible force, the law 
of the sovereign through the remotest pro- 
vinces of the empire, and maintains some de- 
gree of regular government in countries 
■which could not otherwise admit of any. 
Whoever examines with attention, the im- 
provements which Peter the Great introduced 
into the Russian empire, will find that they 
almost all resolve themselves into the esta- 
blishment of a well regulated standing anny. 
It is the instrument which executes and main- 
tains all his other regulations. That degree 
of order and internal peace, ivhich that em- 
pire has ever since enjoyed, is altogether ow- 
ing to the influence of that army. 

Men of republican principles have been 
jealous of a standing army, as dangerous to 
liberty. It certainly is so, wherever the in- 
terest of the general, and that of the principal 
ofticers, are not necessarily connected with 
the support of the constitution of the state. 
The standing army of Csosar destroyed the 
Roman republic. The standing army of 
Cromwell turned the long parliament out of 
doors. But where the sovereign is himself 
the general, and the principal nobility and 
gentry of the country the chief ofiicers of the 
army ; where the military force is placed un- 
der the command of those who have the 
greatest interest in the support of the civil 
authority, because they have themselves the 
greatest share of that authority, a standing 
army can never be dangerous to libeity. Oil 
the contrary, it may, in some eases, bo fa- 
vourable to liberty. The security which it 
gives to the sovereign renders unnecessary 
that troublesome jealousy, wliich, in some 
modern republics, seems to watch over the 
minutest actions, and to be at all times ready 
to disturb the peace of every citizen. Wliere 
the security of the magistrate, though sup- 
ported by the principal people of the country, 
is endangered by every popular discontent ; 
where a small tumult is capable of bringing 
about in a few hours a great revolution, the 
whole authority of government must be em- 
ployed to suppress and punish every murmur 
and complaint against it. To a sovereign, 
on the contrary, wdio feels himself supported, 
not only by the natural aristocracy of the 
country, but by a well regulated standing 
army, the rudest, the most groundless, and 
the most licentious remonstrances, can give 
little disturbance. He can safely pardon or 
neglect them, and his consciousness of his 
own Buperiority naturally disposes him to do 
fto. Hiat degree of liberty wdiich approaches 
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to licentiousness, can be tolerated only in 
countries where the sovereign is secured by a 
w^ell regulated standing army. It is in such 
countries only, that the public safety does 
not require that the sovereign should be trust- 
ed with any discretionary power, for sui)pres* 
sing even the impertinent wantonness of this 
licentious liberty. 

The first duty of the sovereign, therefore, 
that of defending the society from the vio- 
lence and injustice of other independent so- 
cieties, grows gradually more and more ex- 
pensive, as the society advances in civiliza- 
tion. The military force of the society, 
which originally cost the sove^'pign no ex- 
pense, either in time of peace, or in time of 
war, must, in the progress of improvement, 
first be maintained by him in time of war, 
and afterwards even in time of peace. 

The great change introduced into the art 
of war by the invention of fire-arms, has en- 
hanced still further both the expense of exer. 
cising and disciplining any particular number 
of soldiers in time of peace, and that of em- 
ploying them in time of war. Both their 
aims and their ammunition are become more 
expensive, A musket is a more expensive 
machine than a javelin or a bow and arrows ; 
a cannon or a mortar, than a balista or a ca- 
tapulta. The powder which is spent in a 
modern reviexv is lost irrecoverably, and oc- 
casions a very considenible expense. The 
javelins and arrows which were thrown or 
shot in an ancient one, could easily be pick- 
ed up again, and were, besides, of very little 
value. The cannon and the mortar are not 
only much dearer, but much heavier machines 
than the balista orcatapulta; and require a 
greater expense, not only to prepare them for 
tile field, but to carry them to it. As the 
superiority of the modern artillery, too, over 
that of the ancients, is very great; it has be- 
come much more difficult, and consequently 
much more expensive, to fortify a town, so 
as to resist, even for a few’ weeks, the attaci 
of that superior artillery. In modern times, 
many different causes contribute to render tlie 
defence of the society more expensive. The 
unavoidable effects of the natural progress of 
improvement have, in this respect, been a 
good deal eniianced by a great revolution in 
the art of war, to wliich a mere accident, the 
invention of gunpowder, seems to have given 
occasion. 

In modern vrar, the great expense of fire 
arras gives an evident advantage to the nation 
which can best afford that expense ; and, 
consequently, to an opulent and civilized, 
over a poor and barbarous nation. In an- 
cient times, the opulent and civilized found 
it difficult to defend themselves against the 
poor and barbarous nations. In modern 
times, the poor and barbarous find it difficult 
to defend themselves against the opulent and 
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civilized. The invention of fire-arms, an ai- 
vention which at first sight appears to he so 
pernicious, is certainly favourable, both to 
the permanency and to the extension of civili- 
yation. Note 38. 


PART n. 

Of the Expense of Juslice 

The second duty of the sovereign, that of 
protecting, as far as possible, every member 
of the society from the injustice or oppression 
of every other member of it, or the duty of 
establishing an exact administration of justice, 
requires two very different degrees of expense 
in the different periods of society. 

Among nations of hunters, as there is 
scarce any property, or at least none that ex- 
ceeds the value of two or three days labour ; 
so there is seldom any established magistrate, 
or any regular administration of justice. 
Men who have no property, can injure one 
another only in their persons or reputations. 
But when one man kills, wounds, beats, or 
defames another, though he to whom the in- 
jury is done suffers, he who does it receives 
no benefit. It is otherwise witli the injuries 
to property. The benefit of the person who 
does the injury is often equal to the loss of 
him who suffers it. Envy, malice, or resent- 
ment, are the only passions which can prompt 
one man to injure another in his person or 
reputation. But the greater part of men are 
not very frequently under the influence of 
those passions ; and the very worst men are 
so only occasionally. As their gratification, 
too, how agreeable soever it may be to cer- 
tain characters, is not attended with any real 
or permanent advantage, it is, in the greater 
part of men, commonly restrained by pruden- 
tial considerations. Men may live togcthei 
in society with some tolerable degree of se- 
curity, though there is no civil magistrate to 
protect them from the injustice of those pas- 
sions. But avarice and ambition in the rich, 
in the poor the hatred of labour and the love 
of present ease and enjoyment, are the pas- 
sions wdiich prompt to invade property ; pas- 
sions much more steady in their operation, 
and much more universal in their influence. 
Wherever there is a great property, there is 
great inequality. For one very rich man, 
there must be at least five hundred poor, and 
the affluence of the few supposes the indi- 
gence of the many. The affluence of the rich 
excites the indignation of the poor, who are 
often both driven by want, and prompted by 
envy to invade his possessions. It is only 
under the shelter of the civil magistrate, that 
the owner of that valuable jiroperty, which is 
acquired by the labour of many years, or 
perhaps of many successive generations, can 
sleep a single night in security. He is at all 
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times surrounded by unknown enemies., 
whom, though he never provoked, he can 
never appease, and from w'hose injustice he 
can be protected only by the pcnvcrful arm 04 
the civil magistrate, continually held up to 
chastise it. The acquisition of valuable and 
extensive property, therefore, necessarily re- 
quires the establishment of civil government. 
Where there is no property, or at least none 
that exceeds the value of two or three days 
labour, civil government is not so necessary. 

Civil government supposes a certain sub- 
ordination. But as the necessity of civil go- 
vernment gradually grows up with the acqui- 
sition of valuable property ; so the principal 
causes, which naturally introduce subordina- 
tion, gradually grow up with the growth of 
that valuable property. 

The causes or circumstances which natural- 
ly introduce subordination, or which natural- 
ly and antecedent to any civil institution, give 
some men some superiority over the greater 
part of their bretliren, seem to be four in 
number. 

The first of those causes or circumstances, 
is the superiority of personal qualifications, 
of strength, beauty, and agility of body ; of 
wdsdom and virtue ; of prudence, justice, 
fortitude, and moderation of mind. The 
qualifications of the body, unless supported 
by those of the mind, can give little authority- 
in any period of society. He is a very strong 
man, wffio, by mere strength of body, can 
force two w^eak ones to obey him. The qua- 
lifications of llie mind can alone give very 
great authority They are however, invisible 
qualities; ahvays disputable, and generally 
disputed. No society, wdiether barbarous or 
civilized, has ever found it convenient to set- 
tle the rules of precedency of rank and subor- 
dination, according to those invisible quali- 
ties ; but according to something that is more 
plain and palpable. 

The second of those causes or circumstances, 
is the superiority of age. An old man, pro- 
vided his age is not so far advanced as to give 
suspicion of dotage, is everywhere more re- 
spected than a young man of equal rank, for- 
tune, and abilities. Among nations of hunt- 
ers, such as the native tribes of North Ame- 
rica, age is the sole foundation of rank and 
precedency. Among them, father is the ap- 
pellation of a superior; brother, of an equal ; 
and son, of an inferior. In the most opu- 
lent and civilized nations, age regulates rank 
among those wdio are in every other respect 
equal ; and among wfiioin, thei efore, there is no- 
thing else to legulate it. Among brothers and 
among sisters, the eldest alw'ays takes place ; 
and in the succession of the paternal estate, 
every thing which cannot be divided, but must 
go entire to one person, such as a title of ho- 
nour, is in most cases given to the eldest. 
Age is a plain and palpable quality, which ad- 
mits of no dispute. 
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The third of those causes or circumstances, 
!S the superiority of fortune. The authority 
of riches, liowever, though great in every age 
of society, is, perhaps, greatest in the rudest 
ages of society, wiiich admits of any consider- 
able inequality of fortune. A Tartar chief, 
the increase of whose flocks and herds is 
sufBcient to maintain a thtnisand men, cannot 
well employ tluit increase In any other way 
than in maintaining a thousand men. Tiie 
rude state of his society does not aiford him 
any manufactured produce: anj trinkets or 
baubles of any kind, for wnich he can ex- 
change that part of his rude pioduce which 
is over and above his own consumption. The 
thousand men whom he thus maintains, de- 
pending entirely upon him for their subsist- 
ence, must both obey his orders in war, and 
submit to his jurisdiction in peace. He is ne- 
cessarily both their general and their judge, 
and his chieftainship is the necessary eflect of 
the superiority of his fortune. In an opulent 
and civilized society, a man may possess a 
much greater fortune, and yet not be able to 
command a dozen of people. Though the 
produce of his estate may be sufHcient to main- 
tain, and may, perhaps, actually maintain, 
more than a thousand people, yet, as those 
people pay for every tiling which they get 
from him, as he gives scarce any thing to any 
body but in exchange for an equivalent, there 
IS scane any body who considers himself as 
entirely dependent upon him, and his autho- 
ritj extends only over a few menial servants. 
The autliority of fortune, however, is very 
great, even in an opulent and civilized society. 
That it is much greater than that either of age 
or of personal qualities, has been the constant 
complaint of every period of society uhicli 
admitted of any considerable inequality of Ibr- 
tune. Tile first period of society, that of 
hunters, admits of no such inequality. Uni- 
versal poverty establishes their universal equa- 
lity ; and the supeiiority, either of age or of 
personal qualities, are the feeble, but the sole 
foundations of authority and subordination. 
There is, therefore, little or no authority or 
subordination in this period of society. The 
second period of society, that of shepherds, 
admits of very great inequalities of fortune, 
and there is no period in which the superior- 
ity of fortune gives so great authority to those 
who possess it. There is no period, accord- 
ingly, in wliich authority and subordination 
are more perfectly established. The authority 
of an Arabian scherif is very great; that of a 
Tartar khiin altogether despotical. 

The fourth of tliose causes or circumstances, 
is the superiority of birth. Superiority of 
birth supposes an ancient superiority of for- 
tune in the family of the person who claims 
it. All families are equally ancient • and the 
ancestors of the prince, though diey may be 
better known, cannot well be more tiumerous 
than those of the beggar. Antiquity of fa- 
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mily means everywhere the antiquity eithet 
of wealth, or of that greatness which is com- 
monly citlier founded upon wealth, or accom- 
panied with it. Upstart greatness is every- 
where less respected than ancient greatness. 
The hatred of usurpers, the love of the family 
of an ancient monarch, are in a great mea- 
sure founded upon the contempt which men 
naturally have for the former, and upon their 
veneration for the latter. As a military offi- 
cer submits, without reluctance, to the autho- 
rity of a superior by whom he has always been 
commanded, but cannot bear that his inferior 
should be set over his head ; so men easily 
submit to a family to whom they and their 
ancestors have always submitted ; but are 
fired with indignation when another family, 
in whom they had never acknowledged any 
such superiority, assumes a dominion over 
them. 

The distinction of birth, being subsequent 
to the inequality of fortune, can have no place 
in nations of hunters, among whom all men, 
being equal in fortune, must likewise be very 
nearly c-qual in birth The son of a wise and 
brave man may, indeed, even among them, 
be somew’hat more respected than a man of 
equal merit, who has the misfortune to be 
the son of a fool or a coward. Ihe difier- 
cnce, however, will not be very great ; and 
there never was, I believe, a great family in 
the world, whose illustration w’as entirely de- 
rived from the inheritance of wisdom and 
virtue. 

The distirction of birth not only may, but 
always does, take place among nations of 
sliepherds. Such nations are always strangers 
to every sort of luxury, and great wealth can 
scarce ever be dissipated among them by im- 
piovident profusion. There are no nations, 
accordingly, wiio abound more in families re- 
vered and honoured on account of their de- 
scent from a long race of great and illustri. 
ous ancestors ; because there are no nations 
among whom wealth is likely to continue 
longer in the same families. 

Birth and fortune are evidently the two cir- 
cumstances w’hich principally set one man above 
another. They are the two great sources of per- 
sonal distinction, and are, therefore, the prin- 
cipal causes which naturally establish autho- 
rity and subordination among men. Among 
nations of shepherds, both those causes ope- 
rate with their full force. The great shep- 
herd or herdsman, respected on account of 
his great w'ealth, and of the great number of 
those who depend upon him for subsistence, 
and revered on account of the nobleness of 
his birth, and of the immemorial antiquity ot 
his illustrious family, has a natural authority 
over all the inferior shepherds or herdsmen of 
his horde or clan. He can command the 
united force of a greater number of people 
than any of them. His military power is 
greater than that of any of them. In lime of 
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war, they are ail of tliein naturally disposed 
to muster themselves under his banner, rather 
than under that of any other person ; and his 
birth and fortune thus naturally procure to 
him some sort of executive power. By com- 
mandinjT, too, the united force of a greater 
number of people than any of them, he is nest 
able to compel any one of them, who may 
have injured another, to compensate the 
wrong. He is the person, therefore, to whom 
all those who are too weak to defend them- 
selves naturally look up for protection. It is 
to him that they naturally complain of the 
injuries which they imagine have been done to 
them ; and his interposition, in such cases, is 
more easily submitted to, even by the person 
complained of, than that of any other person 
would be. His birth and fortune thus natu- 
rally procure him some sort of judicial au- 
thority. 

It is in the age of shepherds, in the second 
period of society, that the inequality of for- 
tune first begins to take place, and introduces 
among men a degree of authority and subor- 
dination, which could not possibly exist be- 
fore. It thereby introduces some degree of 
that civil government which is indispensably 
necessary for its own preservation ; and it 
seems to do this naturally, and even inde- 
pendent of the consideration of that necessity. 
The consideration of that necessity comes, no 
doubt, afterwards, to contribute very much to 
maintain and secure that authority and subor- 
dination. The rich, in particular, are neces- 
sarily interested to support that order of 
things, which can alone secure them in the 
possession of their own advantages. Men of 
inferior w'ealth combine to defend those of 
superior wealth in the possession of their pro- 
perty, in order that men of superior wealth 
may combine to defend them in the possession 
of theirs. All the inferior shepherds and 
herdsmen feel, that the security of their own 
herds and flocks depends upon the security of 
those of the great shepherd or herdsman ; 
that the maintenance of their lesser authority 
depends upon that of his greater authority ; 
and that upon their subordination to him de- 
pends his power of keeping their inferiors in 
subordination to them. They constitute a 
sort of little nobility, who feel themselves in- 
terested to defend the property, and to sup- 
port the authority, of their own little sove- 
reign, in order that he may be able to defend 
their property, and to support their authority. 
Civil government, so far as it is instituted for 
the security of property, is, in reality, institut- 
ed for the defence of the rich against the poor, 
or of those who have some property against 
those who have none at all. 

The judicial authority of such a sovereign, 
however, far from being a cause of expense, 
was, for a long time, a source of revenue to 
him. The persons who applied to him for 
justice were always willing to pay for it, and 
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a present never failed to accompany a peti 
tion. After the authority of the sovereign, 
too, was thoroughly established, the person 
found guilty, over and above the satisfaction 
which he was obliged to make to the party, 
was likewise forced to pay an amercement to 
the sovereign. He had given trouble, he had 
disturbed, he had broke the peace of his lord 
the king, and for those offences an amerce- 
ment was thought due. In the Tartar go- 
jvernraents of Asia, in the governments of 
Europe which were founded by the German 
and Scythian nations who overturned the 
Roman empire, the administration of justice 
was a considerable source of revenue, both to 
the sovereign, and to all the lesser chiefs or 
lords who exercised under him any particular 
jurisdiction, either over some particular tribe 
or clan, or over some particular territory or 
district. Originally, both the sovereign and 
the inferior chiefs used to exercise this juris- 
diction in their own persons. Afterwards, 
they universally found it convenient to dele- 
gate it to some substitute, bailiff, or judge. 
This substitute, however, was still obliged to 
account to his principal or constituent for the 
profits of the jurisdiction. Whoever reads the 
instructions* which were given to the judges 
of the circuit ir: the time of Henry II. will 
see clearly that those judges were a sort of 
itinerant factors, sent round the country for 
the purpose of levying certain branches of the 
king’s revenue. In those days, the admi- 
nistration of justice not only afforded a cer- 
tain revenue to the sovereign, but, to procure 
this revenue, seems to have been one of the 
principal advantages which he proposed to ob- 
tain by the administration of justice. 

This scheme of making the administration 
of justice subservient to the purposes of reve- 
nue, could scarce fail to be productive of se- 
veral very gross abuses. The person who ap- 
plied for justice with a large present in his 
hand, was likely to get something more than 
justice; while lie who applied for it with a 
small one was likely to get sometiiing less 
Justice, too, might frequently be delayed, in 
order that this present might be repeated 
The amercement, besides, of the person com- 
plained of, might frequently suggest a very 
strong reason for finding him. in the wrong, 
even whe i he had not really been so. That 
SUCH abuses were far from being uncommon, 
the ancient history of every country in Eu- 
} rope bears witness. 

\Yhen the sovereign or chief exercises nis 
j judicial authority in his own person, how 
much soever he might abuse it, it must have 
been scarce possible to get any redress ; be- 
cause there could seldom be any body power- 
ful enough to call him to account. When he 
exercised it by a bailiff, indeed, redress might 
sometimes be had. If it was for his own be- 

* They are to be found hi Tyrol’s Histoiy of EiiglauA 
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uefit only, that the bailitT had been guilty of 
an act of injustice, the sovereign himself might 
not always be unwilling to punish him, or to 
oblige him to repair the w'rong. But if it 
was for the benefit of his sovereign ; if it was 
in order to make court to the person who ap- 
pointed him, and who might prefer him, that 
he had committed any act of oppression ; re- 
dress would, upon most occasions, be as im- 
possible as if tlie sovereign had committed it 
liiinself. In all barbarous governments, ac- 
cordingly, in all those ancient governments of 
Europe m particular, which were founded 
upon the ruins of the Roman empire, the ad- 
ministration of justice appears for a long time 
to have been extremely corrupt ; far from be- 
ing quite equal and impartial, even under the 
best monarchs, and altogether profligate un- 
der the worst. 

Among nations of shepherds, where the so- 
vereign or chief is only the greatest shepherd 
or herdsman of the horde or clan, he is main- 
tained in the same manner as any of his vas. 
sals or subjects, by the increase of his own 
herds or flocks. Among those nations of hus- 
bandmen, who are hut just come out of the 
shepherd state, and who are not much ad- 
vanced beyond tliat state, such as the Greek 
tribes appear to have been about the time of 
the Trojan war, and oui German and Scythian 
ancestors, when they tir-vt settled upon *he 
ruins of the western empire ; the sovereign 
or chief is, in the same manner, only the 
greatest landlord of the country, and is main- 
tained in the same manner as any other land- 
lord, by a revenue derived fiom his own pri- 
vate estate, or from wliat, in modern Europe, 
was called (he demesne of the crown, ilis 
subjects, u])on u> dinary occasions, contribute 
nothing to his support, except when, in or-der 
to protect diem from the oppression of <^oine 
of tlieir fellow-subjects, they stand in need of 
his aiitlioiity. Tire pi'osents which they make 
him upon such occasions constitute the wiiole 
ordinary revenue, the w'hole of the emolu- 
menls which, except, perhaps, upon some very 
extraordinary emergencies, he derives from 
Iris dominion over them. When Agamemnon, 
in Homer, offers to Achilles, for his friendship, 
the sovereignty of seven Greek cities, the sole 
advantage w hich he mentions as likely to bi* 
derived from it was, that the people would 
honour him with presents. As long as such 
presents, as long as the emoluments of jus- 
tice, or wdiat may be called the fees of court, 
constituted, in this manner, the wdiole prdi- 
nary revenue which the sovereign derived from 
liis sovereignty, it could not WTllbe expected, 
it could not even decently be proposed, that 
he should give them up altogether. It might, 
and it frequently was proposed, that he should 
regulate and ascertain them. But after they 
had been so regulated and ascertained, how 
tc hinder a person who was all-powerful from 
extending them beyond those regulations, was 
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still very difficult, not to say impossible. Dur- 
ing the continuance of this state of things, 
therefore, the corruption of justice, naturalU 
resulting from the aibitrary and uncertain na- 
ture of those presents, scarce admitted of any 
cfiectual remedy. 

But when, from different causes, chiefly 
from the continually increasing expen?-e of 
defending the nation against the invasion of 
other nations, the private estate of the sove 
reign had become altogether insufficient for 
defraying the expense of the sovereignty; 
and when it had become necessary that the 
people should, for their own security, con- 
tribute towards this expense by taxes of dif- 
ferent kinds; it seems to have been very 
commonly ?,tipulated, that no present for the 
administration of justice should, under any 
pretence, be accepted either by the sovereign, 
or by his bailiffs and substitutes, the judges, 
lliose presents, it seems to have been suppos- 
ed, could more easily be abolished altogether, 
than effectually regulated and ascertained. 
Fixed salaries were appointed to the judges, 
which w'ere supposed to compensate to them 
the loss of whatever might have been their 
share of the ancient emoluments of justice ; 
as the taxes more than compensated to the 
sovereign the loss of his. Justice was then 
said to be administered gratis. 

Justice, however, never was in reality ad- 
ministered gratis in any country. Lawyers 
and attorneys, at least, must alw'ays be paid 
by the parties ; and if they w'ere not, they 
w'ould perform their duty still worse than 
they actually perform it. The fees annually 
paid to law'yers and attorneys, amount, in 
every court, to a much greater sum than the 
sahuies of the judges. The circumstance of 
tliose salaries lieing ])aid by the crown, cun 
nowhere mucii diminish the necessary expense 
of a law-suit. But it was not so mud) to 
diminish the expense, as to pi-event the cor- 
ruption of justice, that the judges w'ere pro- 
hibited from receiving i ny present or fee from 
the parties. 

The office of judge is in itself so very ho- 
nourable, that men are willing to accept of it, 
though accompanied witli very small emolii 
ments. Tlie inferior office of justice of 
peace, though attended with a good deal of 
trouble, and in most cases with no emolu- 
ments at all, is an object of ambition to tlie 
greater part of our country gentlemen. The 
salaries of all the different judges, high and 
lowq together with the whole expense of the 
administration and execution of justice, even 
wliere it is not managed with very good 
economy, makes, in any civilized country, 
but a very inconsiderable part of the wliole 
expense of government. 

The whole expense of justice, too, might 
easily be defrayed by the fees of court ; and, 
without exposing the administration of justice 
to any real hazard of corruption, tl;e public 
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revenue might thus be entirely discharged' 
from a certain, though perhaps but a small 
incumbrance. It is difficult to regulate the 
fees of court effectually, where a person so 
powerful as the sovereign is to share in them, 
and to derive any considerable part of his re- 
venue from them. It is very easy, where the 
judge is the principal person who can reap any 
benefit from them. The law can very easily 
oblige the judge to respect the regulation, 
though it might not always be able to make 
the sovereign respect it. Where the fees of 
court are precisely regulated and ascertained ; 
where they are paid all at once, at a certain 
period of every process, into the hands of a 
cashier or receiver, to be by him distributed 
in certain known proportions among the 
different judges alter the process is decided, 
and not till it is decided; there seems to be 
no more danger of corruption than where 
such fees are prohibited altogether. Those 
fees, without occasioning any considerable 
increase in the expense of a law-suit, might 
be rendered fully’^ sufficient for defraying the 
whole expense of justice. But not being 
paid to the judges till the process was deter- 
mined, they might be some incitement to the 
diligence of the court in examining and de- 
ciding it. In courts which consisted of a 
considerable number of judges, by propor- 
tioning the share of each judge to the number 
of hours and days which he had employed in 
examining the process, either in the court, or 
in a committee, by order of the court, those 
fees might give some encouragement to the 
diligence of each particular judge. Public 
services are never better performed, tlian 
when their reward comes only in consequence 
of their being performed, and is proportioned 
to the diligence employed in performing 
them. In the diflcrent parliaments of 
France, the fees of court (called epices and 
vacations) constitute the far greater part of 
the emommenis of the judges. After all 
deductions are made, the neat salary paid by 
the crown to a counsellor or judge in the 
parliament of Thoulouse, in rank and dignity 
the second parliament of the kingdom, 
amounts only to 150 livres, about L.6. 11s. 
sterling a-yoar About s^wen years ago, that 
sum was in the same place the ordinary yearly 
wages of a common footman. The distribu- 
tion of these epices, too, is according to the 
diligence of the judges. A diligent judge 
gains a comfortable, though moderate re- 
venue, by his office; an idle one gets little 
more than his salary. Those parliaments 
are, perhaps, in many respects, not very con- 
venient courts of justice ; but they have 
never been accused ; they seem never even to 
nave been suspected of corruption. 

The fees of court seem originally to have 
been the principal support of the different 
courts of justice in England. Each court 
endeavoured to draw to itself as much busi- 
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ness as it could, and was, upon that account, 
willing to tale cognizance of many suits 
which were not originally intended to faD 
under its jurisdiction. The court of king's 
bench, iniutituted for the trial of criminal 
causes only, took cognizance of civil suits ; 
the plaintifi* pretending that the defendant, in 
not doing him justice, had been guilty of 
some trespass or misdemeanour. The court 
of exchequer, instituted for the levying of the 
king’s revenue, and for enforcing the pay- 
ment of such debts only as were due to the 
king, took cognizance of all other contract 
debts ; the plantiff alleging that he could not 
pay the king, because the defendant would 
not pay him. In consequence of such fic- 
tions, it came, in many cases, to depend alto- 
gether upon the parties, before what court 
they would choose to have their cause tried, 
and each court endeavoured, by superior dis- 
patch and impartiality, to draw to itself as 
many causes as it could. The present ad- 
mirable constitution of the courts of justice 
in England was, perhaps, originally, in a 
great measure, formed by this emulation, 
which anciently took place betvv een their re- 
spective judges : each judge endeavouring to 
give, in his own court, the speediest and 
most effectual remedy which the law would 
admit, for eveiy sort of injustice. Origi- 
nally, the courts of law gave damages only 
for breach of contract. The couri of chan- 
cery, as a court of conscience, first took upon 
it to enforce the specific performance of 
agreements. "When the breach of contract 
consisted in the non-payment of money, the 
damage sustained could be compensated in 
no other way than by ordering payment, 
which was equivalent to a specific perfor- 
mance of the agreement. In such cases, 
therefore, the remedy of the courts of law 
was sufficient. It was not so in others. 
When the tenant sued his lord for having" 
unjustly outed him of his lease, the damages 
which he recovered were by no means equi- 
valent to the iiossession of the land. Such 
causes, therefore, for some time, went all to 
the court of chancery, to the no small loss of 
the courts of law. It was to draw back such 
causes to themselves, that the courts of law 
are said to have invented the artificial and 
fictitious writ of ejectment, the most effectual 
remedy for an unjust outer or dispossession 
of land. 

A stamp-duty upon the law proceedings 
of each particular court, to be levied by that 
court, and applied towards the maintenance 
of the judges, and other officers belonging to 
it, might in the same manner, afford a re- 
venue sufficient for defraying the expense of 
the administration of justice, without bring 
ing any burden upon the general revenue of 
the society. The judges, indeed, might in 
this case, be under the temptation of multi- 
plying unnecessarily the proceedings upon 
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every cause, in order to increase, as much as 
possible, the produce of such a stamp-duty. 

It has been the custom in modern Europe to 
regulate, upon most occasions, the payment 
of the attorneys and clerks of court accord- 
ing to the number of pages which they had 
occasion to write; the court, however, re- 
quiring that each page should contain so 
many lines, and each line so many words. 
In order to increase their payment, the attor- 
neys and clerks have contrived to multiply 
words beyond all necessity, to the corruption 
of the law language of, I believe, every court 
of justice in Europe. A like temptation 
might, perhaps, occasion a like corruption in 
the form of law proceedings. 

But whether the administration of justice 
be so contrived as to defray its own expense, 
or whether tne judges be maintained by fixed 
salaries paid to them from some other fund, 
it does net seem necessary that the person or 
persons entrusted with the executive power 
should be charged with the management of 
that fund, or with the payment of those sala- 
ries. That fund might arise fiom the rent of 
landed estates, the management of each 
estate being entruated to the particular court 
which was to be maintained by it. That 
fund might arise even from the interest of a 
sum of money, the lending out of which 
might, in the same manner, be entrusted to 
the court wiiich w'as to be maintained by it. 
A. part, though indeed but a small part of the 
salary of the judges of the court of session 
in Scotland, arises from the interest of a sum 
of money. The necessary instability of such 
a fund jseems, however, to render it an im- 
proper one for the maintenance of an institu- 
tion which ought to last tor eser. 

Th(‘ sepal ation of the judicial iioin the 
executive power, seems originally to have 
arista from the increasing business of the 
society, in consequence of its increasing im- 
provement. The administration of justice 
became so laborious and so complicated a 
duty, as to require the undivided attention of 
the person to wliom it w’as entrusted. 'I'he 
person entrusted with the executive powder, 
not having leisure to attend to the decision 
of private causes himself, a deputy w'as ap- 
pointed to decide them in his stead. In the 
progress of the Roman greatness, the consul 
was too much occupied with the political af- 
fairs of the state, to attend to the administra- 
tion of justice. A praetor, therefore, w'as 
appointed to administer it in his stead. In 
the progress of the European monarchies, 
which were founded upon the ruins of the 
Roman empire, the sovereigns and the great 
lords came univei sally to consider the admi- 
nistration of justice as an office both too la- 
borious and too Ignoble for them to execute 
In their own persons. They universally, 
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therefore, discharged themselves of it, by ap. 
pointing a deputy, bailiff, or judge. 

When the judicial is united to the execu- 
tive powmr, it is scarce possible that justice 
should not frequently be sacrificed to what is 
vulgarly called politics. The persons en- 
trusted with the great interests of the state 
may even without any corrupt views, some- 
times imagine it necessaiy to sacrifice to those 
inteiests the rights of a private man. Bui 
upon the impartial administration of justice 
depends the liberty of every individual, the 
sense which he has of his own security. In 
order to make every individual feel hirnsell 
perfectly secure in the possession of every 
right which belongs to him, it is not only i.e- 
cessary that the judicial should be sepaiated 
fiom the executive power, but that it should 
be rendered as much as possible independent 
of that pow'er. The judge should not be 
liable to be removed fiom his office according 
to the caprice of that power. The regular 
payment of his salary should not depend upon 
tlie good will, or even upon the good economy 
of that power. Note 39. 
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the Expeme of public Works and public In 
stitutions. 

The third and last duty of the sovereign or 
commonwealth, is that of erecting and main- 
taining those public institutions and tliose 
public works, which though they may he in 
the highest degree advantageous to a great 
society, are, however, of such a nature, that 
the piofit could never repay the expense to 
any individual, or small number of indivi- 
duals ; and which it, theiefore, cannot be 
expected that any individual, or small number 
of individuals, should erect or maintain. 
The performance of this duty requires, too, 
very different degrees of expense in the dif- 
ferent periods of society. 

After the public institutions and public 
works necessary for the defence of the society, 
and for tlie administration of justice, both o: 
which have already been mentioned, the other 
woiks and institutions of this kind are chiefly 
for facilitating the commerce of the society, 
and those for promoting tlie instruction of 
the people. The institutions for instruction 
are of two kinds ; those for the education of 
the youth, and those for the instruction of 
people of all ages. The consideration of the 
manner in which the expense of those dif- 
ferent sorts of public woiks and institutions 
may be most properly defrayed w ill divide this 
tiiird part of the present chapter into three 
different articles. 
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AilT I. — Of the public J forks and Institutions 

for facilitating the Commerce of the Society. 

A nd, frstj of those which are necessary for 
facilitating Commerce in general. 

That the erection and maintenance of the 
public works which facilitate the commerce 
of any country, such as good roads, bridges, 
navigable canals, harbours, &c, must require 
veiy different degrees of expense in the dif- 
ferent periods of society, is evident without 
any proof. The expense of making and 
maintaining the public roads of any country 
must evidently increase w’ith the annual pro- 
duce of the land and labour of that country, 
or with the quantity and weight of the goods 
which it becomes necessary to fetch and carry 
upon those roads. The strength of a bridge 
must be suited to the number and weight of 
the carriages which are likely to pass over it. 
The depth and the supply of w^ater for a na- 
vigable canal must be proportioned to the 
number and tonnage of the lighters w'hich 
are likely to carrj goods upon it ; the extent 
of a harbour, to the number of the shipping 
which are likely to take shelter in it. 

It does not seem necessary that the expense 
of those public works should be defrayed 
from that public revenue, as it is commonly 
called, of which the collection and applica- 
tion are in most countries, assigned to the 
executive power. The greater part of such 
public works may easily be so managed, as to 
afford a particular revenue, sufficient for de- 
fraying their own expetise without bringing 
any burden upon the general revenue of tlie 
society. 

A higliway, a bridge, a navigable canal, for 
example, may, in most cases, be both made 
and maintained by a small toll upon the car- 
riages which make use of them ; a harboui, 
by a moderate port-duty upon the tonnage of 
the shipping which load or unload in it. 
The coinage, another institution for facilitat- 
ing commerce, in many countries, not only 
defrays its own expense, but affords a small 
revenue or a seignorage to the sovereign. 
The post-office, another ins>titutiui, for the same 
purpose, over and above decaying its own 
expense, afford^., in almost all countiies, a 
very cousideuible revenue to the sovereign. 

When the carriages which pass over a high- 
way or a biidge, and tile lighters which sail 
ujion a navigable canal, pay toll in propoition 
to their w’eight or their tonnage, they pay for 
the maintenance of those public woiks exactly 
in proportion to the wear and tear which they 
occasion of them. It seems scarce possible 
to invent a more equitable w'ay of maintain- 
ing such works. This tax or toll, too, though 
it is advanced by the carrier, is finally paid 
by the consmner, to whom it must alw^ays be 


charged in the price of the goods. As the 
expense of carriage, however, is very much 
reduced by means of such public wmrks, the 
goods, notwithstanding the toll, come cheap- 
er to the consumer than they could otherwise 
have done, their price not being so much rais 
ed by the toll, as it is lowered by the cheap- 
ness of the carriage. Tlie person who finally 
pays this tax, therefore, gains by the appli- 
cation more than he loses by the payment of 
it. His payment is exactly in pioportion to 
his gain. It is, in reality, no more than a 
part of that gain which he is obliged to give 
up, in order to get the lest. It seems im- 
possible to imagine a more equitable method 
of raising a tax. 

Wffien the toll upon carriages of luxury^ 
upon coaches, post-chaises, &c. is made 
somewhat higher in proportion to their 
weight, than upon carriages of necessary use, 
such as carts, waggons, &c. the indolence and 
vanity of the rich is made to contribute, in a 
veiy easy manner, to the relief of the poor, 
by rendering cheaper the transportation of 
heavy goods to all the different parts of the 
country. 

Wlien high-roads, bridges, canals, &c. arc 
in this manner made and supported by the 
commerce which is carried on by means of 
them, they can be made only where that 
commerce requires them, and, consequently, 
wheie it is proper to make them. Their ex- 
pense, too, their grandeur and magnificence, 
must be suited to what that commerce can 
afford to pay. They must be made, conse- 
quently, as it is proper to make them, A 
magnificent high-road cannot be made through 
a desert country, wdiere there is little or no 
commerce, or merely because it happens to 
lead to the country villa of the intendant of 
the province, or to that of some great lord, 
to whom the intendant finds it convenient to 
make his court, A great bridge cannot be 
thrown! over a river at a place where nobody 
passes, or merely to embellish the view from 
the w'indows of a neighbouring palace ; things 
which sometimes happen in countries, where 
w'oiks of tins kind are carried on by any other 
revenue than that w'hich they themselves aie 
capable of affording. 

In several different parts of Europe, the 
toll or lock-duty upon a canal is the pioperty 
of private persons, w'hose private inteie&t 
obliges them to keep up the canal. If it is 
not kept in tolerable order, the navigation 
necessanly ceases altogether, and, along with 
it, the whole piofit wdiith they can make oy 
the tolls. If those tolls were put under the 
management of commissioners, who had 
themselves no interest in them, they might 
be less attentive to the maintenance of the 
works which produced them. The canal of 
Languedoc cost the king of France and the 
province upwards of thirteen millions of livres, 
which (at twenty-eight livres the maik of sil- 
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rer, the value of Fianch money in tlie end 
of the last century) amounted to upwards of 
nine hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
When that great work was finislied, the most 
likely method, it was found, of keeping it in 
constant repair, was to make a present of the 
tolls to Riqiiet, the engineer who planned 
and conducted the work. Those tolls con- 
stitute, at present, a very large estate to the 
different branches of the family of that gen- 
tleman, who have, therefore, a great interest 
to keep the work in constant repair. But had 
those tolls been put under the management 
of commissioners, who had no such interest, 
they might perhaps, have been dissipated in 
ornamental and unnecessary expenses, while 
the most essential parts of tlie works were al- 
lowed to go to ruin. 

The tolls for the maintenance of a high- 
load cannot, with any safety, be made the 
property of private persons. A high-road, 
though entirely neglected, does not become 
altogether impassable, though a canal does. 
The proprietors of the tolls upon a high-road, 
therefore, might neglect altogether the repair 
of the road, and yet continue to levy very 
nearly the same tolls. It is proper, therefore, 
that the tolls for the maintenance of such a 
work should be put under the management 
of commissioners or trustees. 

In Great Britain, the abuses which the 
trustees have committed in the management 
of those tolls, have, in many cases, been very 
justly complained of. At many turnpikes, 
it has been said, the money levied is more 
than double of what is necessary for execut- 
ing, in the completest manner, the work, 
which is often executed in a very slovenly 
manner, and sometimes not executed at ail. 
The system of repairing the high-roads by 
tolls of this kind, it must be observed, is not 
af vei y long stanclng. We should not wonder, 
therefore, if it has not yet been brought to 
that degree of perfection of which it seems 
capable. If mean and improper persons are 
frequently appointed trustees ; and if proper 
courts of inspection and account have not yet 
been established for controuling their conduct, 
and for reducing the tolls to what is barely 
sufficient for executing the work to be done 
by them ; the recency of the institution both 
accounts and apologizes for those defects, of 
which, by the wisdom of parliament, the 
greater part may, in due time, be gradually 
remedied. 

The money levied at the different turnpikes 
in Great Britain, is supposed to exceed so 
much what is necessary for repairing the 
roads, that the savings which, witli proper 
economy, might be made from it, have been 
considered, even by some ministers, as a very 
great resource, which might, at some time or 
anotlier, be applied to the exigencies of the 
fJtate* Government, it has been said, by tak- 
ing the management of the turnpikes into its 
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own hands, and by employing the soldiers, 
who would w’oi'k for a very small addition to 
their pay, could keep the roads in g jod order, 
at a much less expense than it can be done by 
trustees, who have no other w'orkmen to em- 
ploy, but such as derive their whole subsist- 
ence from their wages. A great revenue, 
half a million, perhaps*, it has been pretend- 
ed, might in this manner be gained, without 
laying any new burden upon the people; and 
the turnpike roads might be made to contri- 
bute to the general expense of the state, in 
the same manner as the post-office does at 
present. 

That a considerable revenue might be gain- 
ed in this manner, I have no doubt, though 
probably not near so much as the projectors 
of this plan have supposed. The plan itself, 
however, seems liable to several very impor- 
taut objections. 

First, If the tolls which are levied at the 
turnpikes should ever be considered as one of 
the resources for supplying the exigencies of 
the state, they would certainly be augmented 
as those exigencies were supposed to require. 
According to the policy of Great Britain, 
therefore, they would probably be augmented 
very fast. The facility with which a great 
revenue could be drawn from them, would 
probably encourage administration to recur 
very frequently to this resource. Though it 
may, perhaps, be more than doubtful, whe- 
ther half a million could by any economy be 
saved out of the present tolls, it can scarcely 
be doubted, but that a million might be saved 
out of them, if they were doubled; and per- 
haps tw'o millions, if they were tripledf. 'i'his 
great revenue, too, might be le\ied uithoiU 
the appointment of a single new officer to col- 
lect and receive it. But the turnpike tolls, 
being continually augniemecl in this manner, 
instead of facilitating the inland commerce of 
the country, as at present, would soon be 
come a very great incumbrance upon it. The 
expense of transpoiting all heavy goods from 
one part of the country to another, would 
soon be so much increased, the market for 
all such goods, consequently, would soon be 
so mucli narrowed, that their production 
w'ould be in a great measure discouraged, 
and the most important branches of the do- 
mestic industry of the country annihilated al- 
together. 

Secondly, A tax upon carriages, in pro- 
portion to their weight, though a very equal 
tax when applied to the sole puri>ose of re- 
pairing tlie roads, is a very unequal one when 

Since publishing the two first editions of this boolq 
I have got good reasons to believe thac all the turnpike 
tolls levied in Great Britain do not produce a neat re- 
venue that amounts to half a nulhon ; a sum which, 
under the management of government, would not be 
sufficient to keep in repair five of the principal roads m 
the kingdom, 

f I have now good reason to believe that all these 
couiectural sums are by much too large. 
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applied to any other purpose, or to supply 
the common exigencies of the state. When 
it is applied to the sole purpose above men- 
tioned, each carriage is supposed to pay ex- 
actly for the wear and tear which that carriage 
occasions of the roads. But when it is ap- 
plied to any other purpose, each carriage is 
supposed to pay for more than that wear and 
tear, and contributes to the supply of some 
other exigency of the state. But as the turn- 
pike toll raises the price of goods in propor- 
tion to their weight and not to their value, it 
is chiefly paid by the consumers of coarse 
and bulky, not by those of precious and light 
commodities. Whatever exigency of the 
state, therefore, this tax might be intended 
to supply, that exigency would be chiefly 
supplied at the expense of the poor, not of 
the rich ; at the expense of those who are 
least able to supply it, not of those who are 
most able. 

Thirdly, If government should at any time 
neglect the reparation of the high-roads, it 
would be still more difficult, than it is at pre- 
sent, to compel the proper application of any 
part of the turnpike tolls. A large revenue 
might thus be levied upon the people, with- 
out any part of it being applied to the only 
purpose to which a revenue levied in this 
manner ought ever to be applied. If the 
meanness and poverty of the trustees of turn- 
pike 1‘oads render it sometimes difficult, at 
present, to oblige them to repair their wrong ; 
their wealth and greatness would render it 
ten times more so in the case which is here 
supposed. 

In France, the funds destined for the re- 
paration of the high-roads are under the im- 
mediate direction of the executive power. 
Those funds consist, partly in a certain number 
of days labour, which the country people are 
in most parts of Europe obliged to give to the 
reparation of the highways ; and partly in 
such a portion of the general revenue of the 
fctate as the king chooses to spare from his 
other expenses. 

By the ancient law of France, as well as 
by that of most other parts of Europe, the 
labour of the country people was under the 
direction of a local or provincial magistracy, 
which had no immediate dependency upon 
the king’s council. But, by the present 
p ractice, both the labour of the country peo- 
ple, and whatever other fund the king may 
choose to aasign for the reparation of the 
high-roads in any particular province or ge- 
nerality, are entirely under the management 
of the intendant ; an officer who is appointed 
and removed by the king’s council who re- 
ceives his orders from it, and is in constant 
correspondence with it. In the progress of 
despotism, the authority of the executive 
power gradually absorbs that ol every other 
powTr in the state, and assumes to itself the 
management of every branch of revenue 
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which is destined for any public purpose. In 
France, however, the great post-roads, the 
roads which make the communication between 
the principal towns of the kingdom, are in 
general kept in good order; and, in some 
provinces, are even a good deal superior to 
the greater part of the turnpike roads of 
England. But what we call the cross roads, 
that is, the far greater part of the roads in 
the country, are entirely neglected, and are 
in many places absolutely impassable for any 
heavy carriage. In some places it is even 
dangerous to travel on horseback, and mules 
are the only conveyance which can safely be 
trusted. The proud minister of an ostenta- 
tious court, may frequently take pleasure in 
executing a work of splendour and magnifi- 
cence, such as a great highway, which is fre- 
quently seen by the principal nobility, whose 
applauses not only flatter his vanity, but even 
contribute to support his interest at court 
But to execute a great number of little works, 
in which nothing that can be done can make 
any great appearance, or excite the smallest 
degree of admiration in any traveller, and 
which, in short, have nothing to recommend 
them but their extreme utility, is a business 
which appears, in every respect, too mean 
and paltry to merit the attention of so great a 
magistrate. Under such an administration, 
therefore, such works are almost always en- 
tirely neglected. 

In China, and in several other governments 
of Asia, the executive power charges itself 
both with the reparation of the high-roads, 
and with the maintenance of the navigable 
canals. In the instructions w’hich are given 
to the governor of each province, those objects, 
it is said, are constantly recommended to 
him, and the judgment which the court forma 
of his conduct is very much regulated by the 
attention which he appears to have paid to this 
part of his instructions. This branch of 
public police, accordingly, is said to be very 
much attended to in all those countries, but 
particularly in China, where the high-roads, 
and still more the navigable canals, it is pre- 
tended, exceed very much every thing of tlie 
same kind which is known in Europe, The 
accounts of those works, however, which have 
been transmitted to Europe, have generally 
been drawn up by weak and wondering tra- 
vellers; frequently by stupid and lying mis. 
sionaries. If they had been examined by 
more intelligent eyes, and if the accounts of 
them had been reported by more faithful 
witnesses, they would not, perhaps, appear to 
be so wonderful. The account which Ber- 
nier gives of some works of this kind in 
Indostan, fails very short of what had been 
reported of them by other travellers, more 
disposed to the marvellous than he was. It 
may too, perhaps, be in those countries, as it 
is in France, where the great roads, the great 
communications, which are Ukely to be the 
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subjects of conversation at the court and in 
the capital, are attended to. and all the rest 
neglected. In China, besides, in Indostan, 
and in several other governments of Asia, 
the revenue of the sovereign arises almost al- 
together from a land tax or land rent, which 
rises or falls with the rise and fall of the 
annual produce of the land. The great in- 
terest of tlie sovereign, therefore, his revenue, 
is in such countries necessarily and imme- 
diately connected with the cultivation of the 
land, with the greatness of its produce, and 
vith the value of its produce. But in order 
to render that produce both as great and as 
valuable as po>sible, it is necessary to procure 
to it as extensive a market as po*ssil)le, and 
consequently to establish the freest, the 
easiest, and the least expensive communica- 
tion between all the diflerent parts of tlie 
country j which can be done only by means 
of the beat roads and the best navigable ca- 
nals. But the revenue of the sovereign does 
not, in any part of Europe, arise chiefly from 
a land tax or land rent. In all the great 
kingdoms of Europe, perhaps, the greater 
part of it may ultimately depend upon the 
produce of the land : but that dependency is 
neither so immediate nor so evident. In 
Europe, therefore, the sovereign does not feel 
himself so directly called upon to promote 
the increase, both in quantity and value of the 
produce of the land, or, by maintaining good 
roads and canals, to provide the most exten- 
sive market for that produce. Though it 
should be true, therefore, what I apprehend 
is not a little doubtful, that in some parts of 
Asia this department of the public police is 
very properly managed by the executive 
power, there is not the least probability tluit, 
during tlie present state of things, it could be 
tolerably managed by that power in any part 
of Europe. 

Even those public works, which are of 
such a nature that they cannot afford any re- 
venue for maintaining themselves, but of 
which the conveniency is nearly conhned to 
some particular place or district, are alw^ays 
better maintained by a local or provincial re- 
venue, under die management of a local and 
provincial administration, than by the general 
revenue of tlie state, of whieft the executive 
power must always have the management. 
Were die streets of London to be lighted and 
paved at the expense of the treasury, is there 
any probability that they would be so well 
lighted and paved as they are at present, or 
even at so small an expense ? The expense, 
besides, instead of being raised by a local tax 
upon the inhabitants of each particular street, 
parish, or district in London, would, in this 
case, be defrayed out of the general revehue 
of the state, and would consequently be rais- 
by a tax upon all die inhabitants Pf die 
fefngloini of whom the greater part derive no 


sort of benefit from the lighting and paving of 
the streets of London. 

The abuses which sometimes creep into the 
local and provincial administration of a local 
and provincial revenue, how enormou > soevei 
they may appear, are in reality, however, al- 
most always very trifling in comparison of 
those which commonly take place in the ad- 
ministration and exiienditure of the revenue 
of a great empire. They are, besides, much, 
more easily conected. Under the local or 
provincial administiation of the justices of 
the peace in Great Britain, the six days la- 
bour which the countiy .people are obliged to 
give to the reparation of the highways, is not 
always, perhaps, veiy judiciously applied, but 
it is scarce ever exacted with any circum- 
stance of cruelty or oppression. In France, 
under the administration of the intendants, 
the application is not always more judicious, 
and the exaction is frequently the most cruel 
and oppressive. Such corvees, as they are 
called, make one of the principal instrument? 
of tyranny by which those ofKceis chastise any 
parish or communeaute, vvdiich has had the 
misfortune to fall under their displeasure. 

Note 40. 

Of the public Works and Institutions which a-re 

necessary for facilila ling particular Branchei 

of Commerce, 

The object of the public wmrks and institu- 
tions above mentioned, is to facilitate com- 
merce in general. But in order to facilitate 
some jiartieular branches of it, particular in- 
stitutions are necessary, which again require 
a particular and extraordinary expense. 

Some paiticular branches of commerce 
which are cairied on with baibaious and un 
civilized nations, reijuire extraordinary pro- 
tection. An ordinary store or counting- 
house could give little security to the goods 
of the merchants who trade to the western 
coast of Afi ica. To defend tliem from the 
barbarous natives, it is necessary that the 
place w'here they are deposited should be in 
some measure fortified. The disorders in 
the government of Indostan have been sup- 
posed to render a like precaution necessary 
even among that mild and gentle people; 
and it was under pretence of securing their 
persons and property from violence| that both 
the English and French East India com- 
panies were allow’cd to erect the'fitst forts 
w Inch they possessed in that country. Among 
otlier nations, whose vigorous govermneiil 
w'ill suflier no strangers to possess any fortifi- 
ed place within their territory, it may be ne- 
cessary to maintain seme ambassador, mi- 
nister, or consul, who may botii decide, 
according to their own customs, the difier- 
ences arising among bis own countrymen; 
and, in their disputes with the natives, may 
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by means of liis public character, interfere 
vvitli more authority and afford them a more 
powerful protection than they could expect 
from any private man. The interests of 
commerce have frequently made it necessary 
to maintain ministers in foreign countries, 
where the purposes either of war or alliance 
would not have required any. The commerce 
of the Turkey company first occasioned the 
establishment of an ordinary ambassador at 
Constantinople. The first English embassies 
to Russia arose altogether from commercial 
interests. The constant interference with 
those interests, necessarily occasioned between 
the subjects of the different states of Europe, 
lias probably introduced the custom of keep 
ing, in all neighbouring countries, ambassa- 
dors or ministers constantly resident, even in 
the time of peace. This custom, unknown to 
ancient times, seems not to be older than the 
end of the fifteenth, or beginning of the six- 
teenth century ; tliat is, than the time when 
commerce first began to extend itself to the 
greater part of the nations of Europe, and 
when they first began to attend to its in- 
terests. 

It seems not unreasonable, that the extra- 
ordinary expense which tire protection of any 
particular branch of commerce may occasion, 
should be defrayed by a moderate tax upon 
tliat particular branch; by a moderate fine, 
for example, to be paid by the traders when 
they first enter into it ; or, what is more 
equal, by a particular duty of so much per 
cent, upon the goods -which they either im- 
port into, or export out of, the particular 
countries with which it is carried on. The 
protection of trade, in general, from pirates 
and freebooters, is said to have given occasion 
to the first institution of the duties of cus- 
toms. But, if it was thought reasonable to 
/lay a general tax upon trade, in order to de- 
fray the expense of protecting trade in gene- 
ral, it should seem equally reasonable to lay 
a particular tax upon a particular branch of 
trade, in order to defray the extraordinary 
expense of protecting that branch. 

The protection of trade, in general, has 
always been considered as essential to the 
defence of the commonwealth, and, upon that 
account, a necessary part of the duty i*f the 
executive power. The collection and appli- 
cation of the general duties of customs, 
therefore, have always been left to that power. 
But the protection of any particular branch 
of trade is a part of the general protection of 
trade ; a part, therefore, of the duty of that 
power ; and if nations always acted consis- 
tently, the particular duties levied for the 
purposes of such particular protection, should 
always have been left equally to its disposal. 
But in this respect, as well as in many others, 
nations have not always acted consistently ; 
and in the greater part of the commercial 
States of Europe, particular companies of 
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merchants have had the address to persuade 
the legislature to entrust to them the perfor- 
mance of this part of the duty of the sove- 
reign, together with all the powers which are 
necessarily connected with it. 

These companies, though they may, per- 
haps, have been useful for the first introduc- 
tion of some branches of commerce, by 
making, at their own expense, an experiment 
which the state might not think it prudent to 
make, have in the long-run proved, iiniver- 
sally, either burdensome or useless, and have 
either mismanaged or confined the trade. 

When those companies do not trade upon a 
joint stock, but are obliged to admit any per- 
son, properly qualified, upon paying a certain 
fine, and agreeing to submit to the regulations 
of the company, each member trading upon 
his own stock, and at his own risk, they are 
called regulated companies. When they trade 
upon a joint stock, each member sharing in 
the common profit or loss, in proportion to his 
share in this stock, they are called joint-stock 
companies. Such companies, whether regu- 
lated or joint-stock, sometimes have, and some- 
times have not, exclusive privileges. 

Regulated companies resemble, in every re- 
spect, the corporation of trades, so common in 
the cities and towns of all the different coun- 
tries of Europe ; and are a sort of enlarged 
monopolies of the same kind. As no inhabi- 
tant of a town can exei-cise an incorporated 
trade, without first obtaining his freedom in 
the incorporation, so, in most cases, no subject 
of the smte can lawfully carry on any branch 
of foreign trade, for which a regulated com- 
pany is established, without first becoming a 
member of that company. The monopoly is 
more or less strict, according as tlie terms of 
admission are more or less difficult, and ac- 
cording as the directors of the company have 
more or less authority, or have it more or less 
ill their power to manage in such a manner as 
to confine the greater part of the trade to them- 
selves and their particular friends. In the 
most ancient regulated companies, the privi- 
leges of apprenticeship were the same as in 
other corporations, and entitled the person 
who had served his time to a member of the 
company, to become himself a member, either 
without paying any fine, or upon paying a 
much smaller one than what was exacted of 
other jicople. The usual corporation spirit, 
wherever the law does not restrain it, prevails 
in all regulated companies. When they have 
been allowed to act according to their natural 
genius, they have always, in order to confine 
the competition to as small a number of per- 
sons as possible, endeavoured to subject the 
trade to many burdensome regulations, 'When 
the law has restrained them from doing this, 
they have become altogether useless and insig- 
nificant. 

The regulated companies for foreign com 
merop which at present subsist in Great Bri- 
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tain, are the ancient mercliant-adventurers ! 
company, now commonly called the Ham- 
burgh company, the Eussia company, the 
Eastland company, the Turkey company, and 
the African company. 

The terms of admission into the Hamburgh 
company are now said to he quite easy ; and 
the directors either have it not in their power 
to subject the trade to any troublesome re- 
straint or regulations, or, at least, have not of 
late exercised that power. It has not always 
been so. About the middle of the last cen- 
tury, the fine for admission was fifty, and at 
one time one hundred pounds, and the con- 
duct of the company was said to be extremely 
oppressive. In 1643, in 1645, and in 1661, 
the clothiers and free traders of the west of 
England complained of them to parliament, 
as of monopolists, who confined the trade, 
and oppressed the manufactures of the coun- 
try. Though those complaints produced no 
act of parliament, they had probably intimi- 
dated the company so far, as to oblige them to 
reform their conduct. Since that time, at 
least, there have been no complaints against 
them. By the 10th and 11th of William III. 
c. 6, the fine for admission into the Russia 
company was reduced to five pounds ; and by 
the ‘i5th of Charles 11. c. 7, that for admis- 
sion into the Eastland company to forty shil- 
lings j while, at the same time, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Norway, all the countries on the 
north side of the Baltic, were exempted from 
their exclusive charter. The conduct of those 
companies had probably given occasion to those 
two acts of parliament. Before that time, 
Sir Josiah Child Iiad represented both these 
and the Hamburgh company as extremely op- 
pressive, and imputed to their had manage- 
ment the low state of the trade, wliich we at 
that time carried on to the countries compre- 
hended within their respective charters. But 
though such companies may not,- in the pre- 
sent times, be very' o]>pressive, they are cer- 
tainly altogether useless. To be merely use- 
less, indeed, is perhaps, the highest eulogy 
which can ever justly be bestowed upon a re- 
gulated company ; and all the three compa- 
nies above mentioned seem, in their present 
state, to deserve this eulogy. 

The fine for admission into the Turkey 
company was formerly twenty-five pounds 
foi all persons under twenty-six years of 
age, and fifty pounds for all persons above 
titat age. Nobody but mere merchants could 
be admitted ; a restriction which excluded 
ail sliop-keepers and retailers. By a bye- 
law, no British manufactures could be ex- 
ported to Tuikey but in the general ships 
of the company; and as those ships sailed 
always from tiie port of London, this re- 
striction confined the trade to that expensive 
port, and the traders to those who lived in 
London and in its neighbourhood. By an- 
(dher person living within twenty 
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miles of London, and not ftee of the city 
could be admitted a member ; another reslric 
tion which, joined to the foregoing, necessari- 
ly excluded all but the freemen of London. 
As the time for the loading and sailing of 
those general ships depended altogether upon 
the directors, they could easily fill them with 
their own goods, and those of their particular 
friends, to the exclusion of others, who, they 
might pretend, had made their proposals too 
late. In this st^ite of things, therefore, this 
company was, in every respect, a strict and 
oppressive monopoly. Those abuses gave oc- 
casion to the act of the 26th of George II. c. 
18, reducing the fine for admission to twenty 
pounds for all persons, without any distinction 
of ages, or any restriction, either to mere mer- 
chants, or to the freemen of London ; and 
granting to all such persons the liberty of ex- 
porting, from all the ports of Great Brihiin, 
to any port in Turkey, all British goods, of 
which the exportation w'as not prohibited, up- 
on paying both the general duties of customs, 
and the particular duties assessed for defray- 
ing the necessary expenses of the company ; 
and submitting, at the same time, to the law- 
ful authority of the British ambassador and 
consuls resident in Turkey, and to the bye- 
laws of the company duly enacted. To pre- 
vent any oppression by those bye-laws, it was 
by the same act ordained, that if any seven 
members of the company conceived themselves 
aggrieved by any bye-law w4iich should be 
enacted after the passing of this act, they might 
appeal to the board of trade and plantations 
(to the authority of which a committee of the 
privy council has now succeeded), provided 
such appeal was brought within tw'elve months 
after the bye-law was enacted; and that, if 
any seven members conceived themselves ag- 
grieved by any bye-law which had been enact- 
ed before the passing of this act, they might 
bring a like appeal, provided it w^as within 
twelve months after the day on which this act 
was to take place. The experience of one 
year, however, may not always be sufficient to 
discover to all the members of a great com. 
pany the pernicious tendency of a partiodar 
bye-law ; and if several of them should after- 
wards discover it, neither the board of tiade, 
nor the committee of council, can afford them 
any redress. The object, besides, of the great- 
er part of the byc-laws of all regulated com- 
panies, as well as of all other corporations, is 
not so much to oppress those who are already 
members, as to discourage others from becom 4 
ing so ; which may be done, not only by a 
high fine, but by many other contrivances. 
The constant view of sudi companies is aL 
^^'ays to raise the rate of their owm profit as 
high as they can ; to keep the maiket, both 
for the goods wffiich they export, and for those 
which they import, as much understocked as 
they can ; which can be done only by restrain- 
ing the competition, or by discouraging new 
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adventurers from entering into the trade, 
fine, even of twenty pounds, besides, though 
St may not, perhaps, be sufficient to discour- 
age any man from entering into the Turkey 
trade, witli an intention to continue in it, may 
be enough to discourage a speculative mer- 
chant fi'om hazarding a single adventure in it. 

In all trades, the regular established traders, 
even though not incorporated, naturally com- 
bine to raise profits, which are noway so like- 
ly to be kept, at all times, down to their jsro- 
per level, as by the occasional competition of 
speculative adventurers. The Turkey trade, 
though in some measure laid open by this act 
of parliament, is still considered by many peo- 
ple as very far from being altogether free. 
The Turkey company contribute to maintain 
an ambassador and two or three consuls, who, 
like other public ministers, ought to be main- 
tained altogether by the state, and the trade 
laid open to all his majesty’s subjects. The 
different taxes levied by the company, for this 
and other corporation purposes, might afford 
a revenue much more than sufficient to enable 
a state to maintain such ministers. 

Regulated companies, it was observed by 
Sir Josiah Child, though they had frequently 
supported public ministers, had never main- 
tained any forts or garrisons in the countries 
to wdiich they traded ; whereas joint-stock 
companies frequently had. And, in reality, 
the former seem to be much more unfit for 
this sort of service than the latter. First, the 
directors of a regulated company have no par- 1 
ticular interest in the prosperity of the gene- 
ral trade of the company, for the sake of which 
such forts and garrisons are maintained. The 
decay of that general trade may even frequent- 
ly contribute to the advantage of their own 
private trade ; as, by diminishing the number 
of their competitors, it may enable them both 
to buy cheaper, and to sell dearer. The di- 
rectors 6f a joint-stock company, on the con- 
trary, having only their share in the profits 
which are made upon the common stock com- 
mitted to their management, have no private 
trade of their own, of which the interest can 
be separated from that of the general trade of 
the company. Their private interest is con- 
nected with the prosperity of the general trade 
of the company, and with the maintenance of 
the forts and garrisons which are necessary for 
its defence. They are more likely, therefore, 
to have that continual and careful attention 
which that maintenance necessarily requires. 
Secondly, The directors of a joint-stock com- 
pany have always the management of a large 
capital, the joint stock of the company, a 
part of which they may frequently employ, 
with propriety, in building, repairing, and 
maintaining such necessary forts and garri- 
sons. But the directors 3f a regulated com- ! 
pany, having the management of no common 
capital, have no other fund to employ in this 
way, but the casual revenue arising from the 
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admission fines, and from the corporation du» 
ties imposed upon the trade of the company. 
Though they had the same interest, therefore, 
to attend to the maintenance of such forts and 
garrisons, they can seldom have the same abi- 
lity to render that attention eflectiial. The 
maintenance of a public minister, requiring 
scarce any attention, and but a moderate and 
limited expense, is a business much more suit- 
able both to the temper and abilities of a re- 
gulated company. 

Long after the time of Sir Josiah Child, 
however, in 1750, a regulated company was 
established, the present company of merchants 
trading to Africa ; which was expressly charg- 
ed at first with the maintenance of all the Bri- 
tish forts and garrisons that lie between Cape 
Blanc and the Cape of Good Hope, and af- 
terwards with that of those only which lie be- 
tween Cape Rouge and the Cape of Good 
Hope. The act which establishes this com- 
pany (the 23d of George II. c, 31), seems to 
have had two distinct objects in view ; first, 
to restrain effectually the oppressive and mo- 
nopolizing spirit which is natural to the direc- 
tors of a regulated company ; and, secondly, 
to force them, as much as possible, to give 
an attention, w^hich is not natural to them, 
tow’-ards the maintenance of forts and garri- 
sons. 

For the first of these purposes, the fine foi 
admission is limited to forty shillings. Tlie 
company is prohibited from trading in theii 
corporate capacity, or upon a joint stock ; from 
borrowing money upon common seal, or from 
laying any restraints upon the trade, which 
may be carried on freely from all places, and 
by all persons being British subjects, and pay- 
ing the fine. The government is in a commit- 
tee of nine persons, who meet at liondon, but 
who are chosen annually by the freemen of 
the company at London, Bristol, and I fiver- 
pool ; three from each place. No committee- 
man can be continued in office for more than 
three years together. Any committee-man 
might be removed by the board of trade and 
plantations, now by a committee of council, af- 
ter being heard in his own defence. The 
committee are forbid to export negroes from 
Africa, or to import any African goods into 
Great Britain. But as they are charged with 
the maintenance of forts and garrisons, they 
may, for that purpose export from Great Bri- 
tain to Africa goods and stores of different 
kinds. Out of the moneys which they shall 
receive from the company, they are allowed a 
sum, not exceeding eight hundred pounds, foi 
the salaries of their clerks and agents at Lon- 
don, Bristol, and Liverpool, the house-rent ol 
their offices at London, and all other expenses 
of management, commission, and agency, in 
England. What remains of this sum, after 
defraying these different expenses, they may 
divide among themselves, as compensation for 
their trouble, in wh^t manner they think pro* 
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per. By this constitution, it might have been 
expected, that the spirit of monopoly would 
nave been elfectually restrained, and the first 
of these purposes sufficiently answered. It 
would seem, however, that it had not. Though 
by the 4th of George III. c. 20, the fort of 
Senegal, with all its dependencies, had been 
invested in the company of merchants trading 
to Africa, yet, in the year following (by the 
5th of George III. c. 44), not only Senegal 
and its dependencies, but tlie whole coast, 
from the port of Sallee, in Soutli Barbary, to 
Cape Eouge, w'as exempted from the jurisdic- 
tion of that company, was vested in the crown, 
ai d the trade to it declared free to all his ma- 
je; ty*s subjects. The company had been sus- 
pe^ted of restraining the trade and of estab- 
lishing some sort of improper monopoly. It 
is not, however, very easy to conceive how, 
under the regulations of the 23d George II. 
they could do so. In the printed debates of 
the house of commons, not always the most 
authentic records of truth, I observe, how- 
ever, that they have been accused of this. 
The members of the committee of nine being 
all merchants, and the governors and factors 
in their difierent forts and settlements being 
all dependent upon them, it is not unlikely 
that the latter might have given peculiar at- 
tention to the consignments and commissions 
of the former, which would establish a real 
nw nopoly. 

For the second of tliese purposes, the main- 
tenance of the forts and garrisons, an annual 
sum has been allotted to them by parliament, 
generally about L. 13,000. For the proper 
application of this sum, the committee is 
obliged to account annually to the cursitor 
baron of exche(|iu*r; w liich account is after- 
wards to be laid before parliament. But par- 
liament, which gives so little attention to the 
application of millions, is not likely to give 
much to that of L. 13,000 a-year ; and the 
cursitor baron of exchequer, from his profes- 
sion and education, is not likely to be pro- 
foundly skilled in the proper expense of forts 
and garrisons. The captains of his majesty’s 
navy, indeed, or any other commissioned of- 
ficers, appointed by the hoard of admiralty, 
may inquire into the condition of the forts and 
garrisons, and report tlieir observations to that 
board. But that board seems to have no di- 
rect jurisdiction over the committee, nor any 
authority to correct those whose conduct it 
may thus inquire into ; and the captains of 
his majesty’s navy, besides, are not supposed 
to be always deeply learned in the science of 
fortification. liemoval from an office, which 
can be enjoyed only for the term of three 
years, and of which the lawful emoluments, 
even during that term, are so very small, 
seems to be tlie utmost punislnnent to which 
any committee-man is liable, for any fault, 
except direct malversation, or embezzlement, 
either of the public money, or of that of tlie 


company ; and tlie fear of the punishment car 
never be a motive of sufficient weight to force 
a continual and careful attention to a busi- 
ness to which he has no other interest to at- 
tend, The committee are accused of having 
sent out bricks and stones from England for 
the reparation of Cape Coast Castle, on the 
coast of Guinea ; a business for wdiich parlia- 
ment had several times granted an extraordi- 
nary sum of money. These bricks and stones, 
too, which had thus been sent upon so long a 
voyage, were said to have been of so bad a 
quality, that it was ftecessary to rebuild, from 
the foundation, the walls which had been re- 
paired with them. The forts and garrisons 
whicli lie north of Cape Rouge, are not only 
maintained at the expense of the state, but are 
under the immediate government of the exe- 
cutive power ; and why those which lie south 
of that cape, and which,' too, are, in part at 
least, maintained at the expense of the state, 
should be under a different government, it 
seems not very easy even to imagine a good 
! reason. The protection of the Mediterranean 
trade was the original purpose or pretence of 
the garrisons of Gibraltar and Minorca ; and 
the maintenance and government of those gar- 
risons have always been, very properly, com- 
mitted, not to the Turkey company, but to 
the executive power. In the extent of its do- 
minion consists, in a great measure, the pride 
and dignity of tliat power ; and it is not very 
likely to fail in attention to what is necessary 
for the defence of that dominion. The garri- 
sons at Gibraltar and Minorca, accordingly, 
have never been neglected. Though Minorca 
has been twice taken, and is now probably 
lost for ever, that disaster has never been im- 
puted to any neglect in the executive power, 
I would not, however, be understood to insi- 
nuate, that either of those expensive garrisons 
was ever, even in the smallest degree, neces- 
sary for the purpose for which they were ori- 
ginally dismembered from the Spanish mo- 
narchy. That dismemberment, perhaps, never 
served any other real purpose than to alienate 
from England her natural ally the king of 
Spain, and to unite the two principal branches 
of the house of Bourbon in a much stricter 
and more permanent alliance than the ties of 
blood could ever have united them. 

Joint-stock companies, established either by 
royal charter, or by act of parliament, are dif- 
ferent in several respects, not only from re- 
gulated companies, but from private copart 
neries. 

First, In a private copartnery, no partner 
witliout the , consent of the company, car 
transfer his share to another person, or intro 
duce a new member into the company. Each 
membei, however, may, upon proper warning, 
withdraw from the copartnery, and demand 
payment from them of his share of the com- 
mon stock. In a joint-stock company, on 
the contrary, no member can demand pay 
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meat of his share from the company; but 
each member can, without their consent, 
transfer his share to another person, and 
tJiereby introduce a new member. I'he va- 
lue of a slaire in a joint stock is always the 
price \'hich it will bring in the market ; and 
thi'- may be either greater or less in any pro- 
portiiHi, tiian tlie sum which its owner stands 
credited for in the slock of the company. 

Secondly, In a private copartnery, each 
partiiei is hound for the debts contracted by 
the company, to the whole extent of his for- 
tune. In a joint-stock company, 'j' the con- 
trary, each partner is bound only to the ex- 
tent of his siiare. 

The trade of a joint-stock company is al- 
ways managed by a court of directors. This 
court, indeed, is frequently subject, in many 
respects, to the controul of a general court of 
proprietors. But the greater part of these 
propiietors seldom pretend to understand any 
thing of the business of the company ; and 
when the spirit of faction happens not to pre- 
vail among them, give themselves no trouble 
about it, but receive contentedly such half- 
yearly or yearly dividend as the directors 
think proper to make to them. Thi» total 
exemption from trouble atui from risk, be- 
yond a limited sum, encourages many yieople 
to become adventurers in jtiiiit-stock compa- 
nies, who would, upon no account, hazard 
their fortunes in any private copartnery. 
Su**h companies, therefore, commonly dravv 
to themseives much greater stocks, than any 
private copartnery can boast of. The trading 
stock of tlie South Sea company at one time 
amounted to upwards of thirty-three millions 
eight hundred thousand pounds. The divid- 
ed ciqiital of the Bank of Etigland amounts, 
at present, to ten millions seven hundred 
and eighty thousand pounds. The directors 
of such companies, however, being tiie ma- 
nagers rather of other people’s money than of 
their owm, it cannot well be expected that 
they should watch over it with the same an- 
xious vigilance with which the paitners in a 
private copartnery frequently vvatch over their 
own. Like the stewards of a rich man, they 
are apt to consider attention to small matters 
as not for their master’s honour, and very 
easily give themselves a dispensation from 
having it. Negligence and profusion, tliere- 
fore, must always prevail, more or less, in 
the management of the atlairs of such a com- 
pany. it is upon tills account, that joint- 
stock companies for foreign trade have seldom 
been able to maintain the competition against 
private adventurers. They have, according- 
ly» very seldom succeeded without an exclu- 
sive privilege; and frequently have not suc- 
ceeded with one. Without an exclusive pri- 
vih ge, they have commonly mismanaged the 
traile. With an exclusive privilege, they 
have both mismanaged and confined it. 

The Eoyal African company, the prede- 
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cessors of the present African company, had 
an exclusive privilege by charter ; but as that 
charter had not been confirmed by act of par- 
liament, the trade, in consequence of the de- 
claration of rights, was, soon after the Revolu- 
tion, laid open to all his majesty’s subjects. 
The Hudson’s Bay company are, as to their 
legal rights, in the same situation as the 
Royal African company. Theii exclusive 
charter iias not been continued by act of par- 
liament. The South Sea company, as long 
as they continued to lie a trading company, 
had an exclusive privilege confirmed by act 
of parliament; as liave likewise the present 
united company of merchants trading to the 
East Indies, 

The Royal African company soon fount 
that they could not maintain the competition 
against private adventurers, whom, notwith- 
standing the declaration of rights, they con- 
tinued for some time to call interlopers, and 
to persecute as such. In 1698, how'ever, the 
private adventurer*? were subjected to a duty 
of ten per cent, upon a'most all the dillerent 
branches of their trade, to be employed by 
the company in the maintenance of their forts 
and garrisons. But, notwithstanding this 
heavy tax, the company were still unable to 
maintain the competition. Their stock and 
credit gradually declined. In 1712, their 
debts had become so great, that a parti culai 
act of parliament was thought necessary, both 
for their security and for that of their credi- 
tors. It was enacted, that the resolution of 
two-thirds of these creditors in number and 
value should bind the rest, both with regard 
to the time vvhicli should he allowed to the 
company for the payment of their debts, and 
with regard to any otlier agreement which it 
might be thought proper to make with them 
concerning ihose debts. In 1 730, tlieir affairs 
were in so great disoider, that they were al- 
together incapable of maintaining their forts 
and garrisons, the sole purpose and pretext 
of their institution. From that year till their 
final dissolution, the parliament judged it ne- 
cessary to allow the annual sum of ten thou- 
sand pounds for that purpose. In 1 732, after 
having been for many years losers by the trade 
of carrying negroes to the West Indies, they at 
last resolved to give it up altogether ; to sell 
to the private traders to America the negroes 
which they purchased upon the coast ; and to 
employ their servants in a trade to the inland 
parts of Africa for gold dust, elephants teeth, 
dyeing drugs, &c. But their success in this 
more confined trade was not greater than in 
their foruier extensive one. Their affairs 
continued to go gradually to decline, liH at 
last, being in every respect a bankrupt com- 
pany, they were dissolved by act of parlia- 
ment, and their forts and garrisons vested in 
the present regulated company of merchants 
trading to Africa. Before the erection or 
the Royal African company, there had been 
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three other joint-stock companies successively 
established, one after another, for the African 
trade. They were all equally unsuccessful. 
They all, however, had exclusive charteis, 
which, though not confirmed by act of par- 
liament, were in those days supposed to con- 
vey a real exclusive privilege. 

The Hudson’s Bav company, before their 
misfortunes in the late war, had been much 
more fortunate than the iloyal African com- 
pany. Their necessary expense is much smal- 
ler. The whole number of people whom they 
maintain in their different settlements and ha- 
bitations, which they have honoured with the 
name of forts, is said not to exceed a hun- 
dred and twenty persons. This number, how- 
ever, is sufficient to prepare beforehand the 
cargo of furs and other goods necessary for 
loading their ships, which, on account of the 
ice, can seldom remain above six or eight 
weeks in those seas. This advantage of hav- 
ing a cargo ready prepared, could not, for se- 
veral years, be acquired by private adventur- 
ers ; and without it there seems to be no pos- 
sibility of trading to Hudson’s Bay. The 
moderate capital of the company, which, it is 
said, does not exceed one hundred and ten 
thousand pounds, may, besides, be sufficient 
to enable them to engross the whole, or almost 
the whole trade and surplus produce, of the 
miserable though extensive country compre- 
hended within their charter. No private ad- 
venturers, accordingly, have ever attempted 
to trade to that country in competition with 
them. This company, therefore, have always 
enjoyed an exclusive trade, in fact, though 
they may have no right to it in law. Over 
and above all this, the moderate capital of this 
company is said to be divided among a very 
small number of proprietors. But a joint- 
stock company, consisting of a small number 
of proprietors, witli a moderate cajiital, ap- 
proaches very nearly to the nature of a pri- 
vate copartnery, and may be capable of nearly 
the same degree of vigilance and attention. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if, in 
consequence of these different advantages, the 
Hudson’s Bay company liad, before die late 
war, been able to carry on their trade with a 
considerable degree of success. It does not 
seem probable, however, that their profits ever 
approached to what the late Mr Dobbs ima- 
gined them. A much more sober and judi- 
cious writer, Mr Anderson, author of the His- 
torical and Chronological Deduction of Com- 
merce, very justly observes, tliat upon exa- 
mining the accounts which Mr Dobbs himself 
has given for several years together, of their 
exports and imports, and upon making proper 
allowances for their extraordinary risk and 
expense, it does not appear that their profits 
deserve to be envied, or that they can much, 
if at all, exceed the ordinary profits of trade. 

The South Sea company never had any forts 
or garrisons to maintain, and therefore were 
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entirely exempted from one great expense, to 
which other joint-stock companies for foreign 
trade ore subject; but they had an immense 
capita! divided among an immense number of 
proprietors. It was naturally to be expected 
tlierefore, that folly, negligence, and profu- 
sion, should prevail in the whole management 
of their affairs. The knavery and extrava- 
gance of tlieir stock -jobbing projects are suf- 
ficiently known, and the explication of them 
would be foreign to the present subject. Their 
mercantile projects were not much better con- 
ducted, The first trade which they engaged 
in, was that of supplying the Spanish West 
Indies with negroes, of which (in consequence 
of what was called tlie Assiento Contract grant- 
ed them by the treaty of Utrecht) they had 
the exclusive privilege. But as it xvas not 
expected that much profit could be made by 
this trade, both the Portuguese and French 
companies, who had enjoyed it upon the same 
terms before them, having been ruined by it, 
they w'ere allowed, as compensation, to send 
annually a ship of a certain burden, to trade 
directly to the Spanish West Indies. Of tlie 
ten voyages which this annual ship was allowed 
to make, they are said to have gained consider- 
ably by one, that of tlie Royal Caroline, in 
1731 ; and to have been losers, more or less, 
by almost all the rest. Their ill success w'as 
imputed, by their factors and agents, to the 
extortion and oppression of the Spanish go- 
vernment ; but was, perhaps, principally owing 
to the profusion and depredations of those very 
factors and agents j some of whom are said to 
have acquired great fortunes, even in one year. 
In 1 734, the company petitioned the king, that 
they might be allowed to dispose of the trade 
and tonnage of their annual ship, on account 
of the little profit which they made by it, and 
to accept of such equivalent as they could ob- 
tain from the king of Spain. 

In 1724, this company had undertaken thu 
whale fishery. Of this, indeed, they had no 
monopoly ; but as long as they carried it on, 
no other British subjects appear to have en- 
gaged in it. Of the eight voyages which theii 
ships made to Greenland, they were gainers 
by one, and losers by all the rest. After their 
eighth and last voyage, when they had sold 
their ships, stores, and utensils, they found 
that their whole loss upon this branch, capital 
and interest included, amounted to upwards 
of two hundred and thirty-seven thousand 
pounds. 

In 1722, this company petitioned the pai- 
liament to be allowed to divide their immense 
capital of more than thirty-three millions eigh^ 
hundred thousand pounds, the whole of which 
had been lent to government, into two equal 
parts; the one half, or upwards of sixteen 
millions nine hundred thousand pounds, to be 
put upon the same footing with other govern- 
ment annuities, and not to be subject to the 
debts contracted, or losses incurred, by the 
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directors of the company, in the prosecution ' pounds, and of which fifty pounds was a share. 


of their mercantile projects ; the other half to j 
remain as before, a trading stock, and to be 
subject to those debts and losses. The pe- 
tition was too reasonable not to be granted. 
In I73S, they again petitioned the parliament, 
tliat three-fourths of their trading stock might 
be turned into annuity stock, and only one- 
fourth remain as trading stock, or exposed to 
the hazards arising from the bad management 
of their directors. Both their annuity and 
trading stocks had, by this time, been reduced 
more than two millions each, by several dif- 
ferent payments from government ; so that this 
fourth amoimtea only to L.3,662,784; 8: 6. 
In 1748, all the demands of the company up- 
on the king of Spain, in consequence of the 
assiento contract, were, by the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, given up for what was supposed 
att equivalent. An end was put to their trade 
with the Spanish West Indies; the remainder 
of their trading stock was turned into an an- 
nuity stock ; and the company ceased, in every 
respect, to be a trading company. 

It ought to be observed, that in the trade 
which the South Sea company carried on by 
means of their annual ship, the only trade by 
which it ever was expected that they could 
moke any considerable profit, they were not 
without competitors, either in the foreign or 
in the home market. At Carthagena, Porto 
Bello, and La Vera Cruz, they had to en- 
lounter the competition of the Spanish mer- 
chants, who brought from Cadiz to those mar- 
kets European goods, of the same kind with 
the outward cargo of their ship ; and in Eng- 
land they had to encounter that of the Eng- 
lish merchants, who imported from Cadiz 
goods of the Spanish West Indies, of the same 
kind with the inward cargo. The goods, both 
of the Spanish and English merchants, indeed, 
were, perhaps, subject to higher duties. But 
the loss occasioned by the negligence, profu- 
sion, and malversation of the servants of the 
company, had probably been a tax much hea- 
vier than all aiose duties. That a joint-stock 
company should be able to carry on success- 
fully any branch of foreign trade, when pri- 
vate adventurers can come into any sort of 
open and fair competition with them, seems 
contrary to all experience. 

The old English East India company was 
established in 1600, by a charter from Queen 
Elizabeth. In the first twelve voyages which 
they fitted out for India, they appear to have 
traded as a regulated company, with separate 
stocks, though only in the general ships of the 
company. In 1612, they united into a joint 
stock. Their charter %vas exclusive, and, 
though not confirmed by act of parliament, 
was in those days supposed to convey a real 
exclusive privilege. For many years, there- 
fore, they were not much disturbed by inter- 
lopeis. Their capital, which never exceeded 
•»eveji hundred and fourty-four thou»:incl 


was not so exorbitant, nor their dealings so 
extensive, as to afibrd either a pretext for gross 
negligence and profusion, or a cover to gross 
malversation. Notwithstanding some extra- 
ordinary losses, occa'jioned partly by the ma- 
lice of the Dutch East India company, and 
partly by other accidents, they carried on for 
many years a successful trade. But in pro- 
cess of time, when the principles of liberty 
were better understood, it became every day 
more and more doubtful, how far a royal 
charter, not confirmed by act of parliament, 
could convey an exclusive privilege. Upon 
this question the decisions of the courts of jus- 
tice were not uniform, but varied with the au- 
thority of government, and the humours of the 
times. Interlopers multiplied upon them ; 
and towards the end of the reign of Charles 
II., through the whole of that of James IL, 
and during a part of that of William III,, re- 
duced them to great distress. In 1698, a pro- 
posal was made to parliament, of advancing 
two millions to government, at eight per cent, 
provided the subscribers were erected into a 
new East India company, with exclusive pri- 
vileges. The old East India company ofibr- 
ed seven hundred thousand pounds, nearly the 
amount of their capital, at four per cent, upon 
the same conditions. But such was at that 
time the state of public credit, that it was more 
convenient for government to borrow two mil- 
lions at eight per cent, than seven hundred 
thousand pounds at four. The proposal of 
the now subscribers was accepted, and a new 
East India company established in conse- 
quence. The old East India company, how- 
ever, had a right to continue their trade till 
1701. They had, at the same time, in the 
name of their treasurer, subscribed very art- 
fully three hundred and fifteen thousand 
pounds into the stock of the new. By a ne- 
gligence in the expression of the act of par- 
liament, which vested the East India trade in 
the subscribers to this loan of two millions, it 
did not appear evident that they were all ob- 
liged to unite into a joint stock, A few pri- 
vate traders, whose subscriptions amounted 
only to seven thousand two hundred pounds, 
insisted upon the privilege of trading separate, 
ly upon their own stocks, and at their own 
risks. The old East India company had a 
right to a separate trade upon their own stock 
till 1701 ; and they had like^vise, both before 
and after that period, a right, like that oi 
other private traders, to a separate trade upon 
the three hundred and fifteen thousand pounds, 
which they had subscribed into the stock o£ 
the new company. The competition of the 
two compaxiies with the private traders, and 
with one another, is said to have well nigh 
ruined both. Upon a subsequent occasion, in 
1730, when a proposal was made to parlia- 
ment for putting the trade under the manage- 
ment of a regulated company, and thereby 
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laying it in some measure open, the East In- 
dia company, in opposition to this proposal, 
represented, in very strong terms, what had 
been, at this time, the miserable effects, as 
they thought them, of this competition. In 
India, they said, it raised the price of goods 
so high, tiiat they were not worth the buying ; 
and in England, by overstocking the market, 
it sunk their price so low, that no profit could 
be made by them. That by a more plentiful 
supply, to the great advantage and convenient 
cy of the public, it must have reduced very 
much the price of India goods in the English 
market, cannot well be doubted ; but that it 
should have raised very much their price in 
the Indian market, seems not very probable, 
as all the extraordinary demand which that I 
competition could occasion must have been 
but as a drop of water in the immense ocean 
of Indian commerce. The increase of de- 
mand, besides, though in the beginning it may 
sometimes raise the price of goods, never fails 
to lower it in the long-run. It encourages 
production, ^.nd thereby increases the compe- 
tition of the producers, who, in order to un- 
dersell one another, have recourse to new di- 
visions of labour and new improvements of 
art, which might never otherwise have been 
thought of. The miserable effects of which 
the company complained, were the cheapness 
of consumption, and the encouragement given 
to production ; precisely the two effects which 
it is the great business of political economy to 
promote. The competition, however, of which 
they gave this doleful account, had not been 
allowed to be of long continuance. In 1702, 
the two companies were, in some measure, 
Mnited by an indenture tripartite, to which the 
queen was the third party ; and in 1 708, they 
were by act of parliament, perfectly consoli- 
dated into one company, by their present 
name of the United Company of Merchants 
trading to the East Indies. Into this act it 
was thought worth while to insert a clause, 
allowing the separate traders to continue their 
trade till Michaelmas 1711 ; but at the same 
time empowering the directors, upon three 
years notice, to redeem their little capital of 
seven thousand two hundred pounds, and 
thereby to convert the whole stock of the com- 
pany into a joint stock. By the same act, the 
capital of the company, in consequence of a 
new loan to government, was augmented fioni 
two millions to three millions two hundred 
thousand pounds. In 1743, the company ad- 
vanced another million to government. But 
this million being raised, not by a call upon 
the proprietors, but by selling annuities and 
con*-racfing bond-debts, it did not augment 
the upon which the proprietors could 

claim a dividend. It augmented, however, 
their trading stock, it being equally liable 
with tlje other three millions two hundred 
thousand pounds, to the losses sustained, and 
lebts contracted by the company in prosecu.. 


tion of their mercantile projects. From 1708, 
or at least from 1711, this company, being 
delivered from all competitors, and fully es- 
tablished in the monopoly of the English 
commerce to the East Indies, carried on a 
succesful trade, and from their profits, made 
annually a moderate dividend to their proprie- 
tors. During the French war, whicli began 
in 1741, the ambition of Mr. Dupleix, the 
French governor of Pondicherry, involved 
them in the wars of the Carnatic, and in the 
politics of the Indian princes. After many 
signal successes, and equally signal losses, 
they at last lost Madras, at that time their 
principal settlement in India. It was restor- 
ed to them by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle; 
and, about tins time the spirit of w^ar and 
conquest seems to have taken possession a 
their servants in India, and never since to 
have left them. During the French war, 
which began in 1 755, their arms partook of 
the general good fortune of those of Great 
Britain. They defended Madras, took Pon- 
dicherry, recovered Calcutta, and acquired the 
revenues of a rich and extensive territory, a« 
mounting, it was then said, to iipw-ards of 
three millions a-year. They remained for 
several years in quiet possession of this reve^ 
nue; but in 1767, administration laid claim 
to their territorial acquisitions, and the reve- 
nue arising from them, as of right belonging 
to the crowm ; and the company, in compen 
sation for this claim, agreed to pay to govern, 
ment four hundred thousand pounds a-year 
They had, before this, gradually augmented 
theii dividend from about six to ten per cent, j 
that is, upon their capital of three millions 
two bundled thousand pounds, they had in- 
creased it by a hundred and twenty-eighl 
thousand pounds, or had raised it from one 
hundied and ninety- two thousand to three 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds a-year. 
They were attempting about tin's time to raise 
it still further, to twelve and a-half per cent., 
which w'ould have made their annual pay 
meats to their proprietors equal to what they 
had agreed to pay annually to government, or 
to four hundred thousand pounds a-year. 
But during the two years in which their a- 
greemeiit with government was to take place, 
they w'ere restrained from any further increase 
of dividend by two successive acts of parlia- 
ment, of which the object w'as to enable tlipm 
to make a speedier progress in the paymen 
of their debts, which were at this time esti. 
mated at upw'ards of six or seven millions 
! sterling. In 1769, they renewed their agree- 
Iment wdth government for five years more, 
and stipulated, that during the course of that 
period, they should be allowed gradually to 
increase their dividend to twelve and a-hah 
percent; never increasing it, however, more 
than one per cent, in one year. This increase 
of dividend, therefore, when it had risen to its 
utmost height, could augment their annua’ 
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payments, to their proprietors and government 
togetlier, but by six hundred and eight thou- 
sand pounds, beyond what they had been be- 
fore tlieir late territorial acquisitions. What 
the gross revenue of those territorial acquisi- 
tions was supposed to amount to, has already 
been mentioned ; and by an account brought 
by the Cruttenden East Indiarnan in 1769, 
the neat revenue, clear of all deductions and 
military charges, was stated at two millions 
forty-eight thousand seven hundred and forty- 
seven pounds. They were said, at the same 
time, to possess another revenue, arising part- 
ly from lands, but chiefly from the customs 
established at their different settlements, a- 
mounting to four hundred and thirty-nine 
thousand pounds. The profits of their trade, 
too, according to the #'vidence of their chair- 
man before the house of commons, amount- 
ed, at this time, to at least four hundred thou- 
sand pounds a-year ; according to that of their 
accountant, to at least five hundred thousand ; 
according to the lowest account, at least equal 
to the highest dividend that was to be paid to 
their proprietors. So great a revenue might 
certainly have afforded an augmentation of six 
hundred and eight thousand pounds in their 
annual payments ; and, at the same time, have 
left a large sinking fund, sufficient for the 
opeedy reduction of their debt. In 1773, 
however, their debts, instead of being redu- 
ced, were augmented by an arrear to the trea- 
sury in the payment of the four hundred thou- 
sand pounds ; by another to the custom-house 
for duties unpaid j by a large debt to the 
bank, for money borrowed ; and by a fourth, 
for bills drawn upon them from India, and 
wantonly accepted, to the amount of upwards 
of twelve hundred thousand pounds. The 
distress which these accumulated claims 
brought upon them, obliged them not only to 
reduce all at once their dividend to six per 
cent, but to throw themselves upon the mercy 
of government, and to supplicate, first, a re- 
lease from the further payment of the stipu- 
lated four hundred thousand pounds a-year ; 
and, secondly, a loan of fourteen hundred 
thousand, to save them from immediate bank- 
ruptcy. The great increase of their fortune 
had, it seems, only served to furnish their ser- 
vants with a pretext for greater profusion, and 
a cover for greater malversation, than in pro- 
portion even to that increase of fortune. The 
conduct of their servants in India, and the ge-’ 
nerai state of their affairs both in India and in 
Europe, became the subject of a parliamen- 
tary inquiry; in consequence of which, se- 
veral very important alterations were made in 
the constitution of their government, both at 
home and abroad. In India, their principal 
settlements of Madras, Bombay, and Calcut- 
ta, which had before been altogether indepen- 
dent of one another, were subjected to a go • 
\ ernor-general, assisted by a council of four 
assessors, parliament assuming to itself the 
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first nomination of this governor and council, 
who were to reside at Calcutta; that city hav- 
ing now become, what Madras was before, the 
most important of the English settlements in 
India. The court of the Mayor of Calcutta, 
originally instituted for the trial of mere iiitile 
causes, which arose in the city and neighbour- 
hood, had gradually extended its jurisdiction 
with the extension of the empire. It was now 
reduced and confined to the original purpose 
of its institution. Instead of it, a new su- 
preme court of judicature vvas established, con- 
sisting of a chief justice and three judges, to 
be appointed by the crown. In Europe, the 
qualification necessary to entitle a proprietor 
to vote at their general courts was raised, from 
five hundred pounds, the original price of a 
share in the stock of the company, to a thou- 
sand pounds. In order to vote upon this qua- 
lification, too, it was declared necessary, that 
he should have possessed it, if acquired by his 
own purchase, and not by inheritance, for ai 
least one year, instead of six months, the term 
requisite before. The court of twenty-four 
directors had before been chosen annually; 
but it was now enacted, that each director 
should, for the future, be chosen for four 
years ; six of them, how'ever, to go out of of- 
fice by rotation every year, and not be capable 
of being re-chosen at the election of the six 
new directors for the ensuing year. In con- 
sequence of these alterations, the courts, both 
of the proprietors and directors, it was expect- 
ed, would be likely to act with more dignity 
and steadiness than they had usually clone be- 
fore. But it seems impossible, by any alte- 
I rations, to render those courts, in any respect^ 
fit to govern, or even to share in the govern- 
ment of a great empire ; because the greater 
part of tlieir members must always have too 
little interest in the prosperity of that empire, 
to give any serious attention to what may pro- 
mote it. Frequently a man of great, some- 
times even a man of small fortune, is willing 
to purchase a thousand pounds share in India 
stock, merely for the influence which he ex- 
pects to aquire by a vote in the court of pro- 
prietors. It gives him a share, though not 
in the plunder, yet in the appointment of the 
plunderers of India; the court of directors, 
though they make that appointment, being ne- 
cessarily more or less under the influence of 
the proprietors, who not only elect those di- 
rectors, but sometimes over-rule the appoint- 
ments of their servants in India. Provided 
he can enjoy this influence for a few years, anci 
thereby provide for a certain number of his 
friends, he frequently cares little about the di- 
vidend, or even about the value of the stock 
upon which his vote is founded. About the 
prosperity of the great empire, in the govern- 
ment of which that vote gives him a share, he 
seldom cares at all. No other sovereigns ever 
were, or, from the nature of things, ever could 
be, so perfectly indifferent about tlie happiness 
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or misery of their subjects, the improvement 
or waste of their dominions, the glory or dis- 
grace of their administration, as, from irresist- 
ible moral causes, the greater part of the pro- 
prietors of such a mercantile company are, and 
necessarily must be. This indifference, too, 
was more likely to be increased than diminish- 
ed by some of the new regulations which were 
made in consequence of the parliamentary in- 
quiry. By a resolution of the house of com- 
mons, for example, it was declared, that when 
the 14.1,400,000 lent to the company by go* 
vernment, should be paid, and their bond-debts 
be reduced to L. 1,500,000, they might then, 
and not till then, divide eight per cent, upon 
their capital ; and that whatever remained of 
their revenues and neat profits at home should 
be divided into four parts; three of them to 
be paid into the exchequer for the use of the 
public, and the fourth to be reserved as a fund, 
either for the further reduction of their bond- 
debts, or for the discharge of other contingent 
exigeincios which tlie company might lab^our 
under. But if the company were bad stew- 
ards and bad sovereigns, when the whole of 
their neat revenue and profits belonged to 
themselves, and were at their own disposal, 
they were surely not likely to be better when 
three-fourths of them were to belong to other 
people, and the other fourth, though to be 
laid out for the benefit of the company, yet to 
be so under the inspection and with the ap- 
probation of other people. 

It might be more agreeable to the company, 
that their own servants and dependants should 
have either the pleasure of wasting, or the 
profit of embezzling, whatever surplus might 
remain, after paying the proposed dividend of 
eight per cent, than that it should come into 
die hands of a set of people with whom tliose 
resolutions could scarce fail to set them in 
some measure at variance. The interest of 
those servants and dependants might so far 
pi'edominate in the court of proprietors, as 
sometimes to dispose it to support die authors 
of depredations which had been committed 
in direct violation of its own authority. 
With the majority of proprietors, the support 
even of the authority of their own court 
might sometimes be a matter of less conse- 
quence than the support of those who had set 
that authority at defiance. 

The regulations of 177S, accordingly, did 
not put an end to the disorder of the com- 
pany’s government in India. Notwithstand- 
ing that, during a momentary fit of good con- 
duct, they had at one time collected into the 
treasury of Calcutta more than L.3,000,000 
sterling ; notwithstanding that they had after- 
wards extended either their dominion or their 
depredations over a vast accession of some of 
the ricliest and most fertile countries in India, 
all wasted and destroyed. They found 
altogether unprepared to stop or 
tha in«?ursloii of Hyder Ali * and In 
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consequence of those disoiders, the company 
is now (1784) in greater distress than ever; 
and, in order to prevent immediate bank 
ruptcy, is once more reduced to supplicate 
the assistance of government. Different 
plans have been proposed by the different 
parties in parliament for the better manage- 
ment of its affairs ; and all those plans seem 
to agree in supposing, what was indeed al- 
w'ays abundantly evident, that it is altogether 
unfit to govern its territorial possessions. 
Even the company itself seems to be con 
vinced of its own incapacity so for, and seems, 
upon that account willing to give them up to 
government. 

With the right of possessing forts and gar 
risons in distant and barbarous countries, is 
necessarily connected the right of making 
peace and w^ar in those countries. The 
joint-stock companies, which have had the 
one right, have constantly exercised the other, 
and have frequently had it expressly confer- 
red upon them. How unjustly, how capri- 
ciously, how cruelly, they have commonly 
exercised it, is too w^ell known from recent 
experience. 

When a company of merchants undertake, 
at their own risk and expense, to establish a 
new trade with some remote and barbarous 
nation, it may not be unreasonable to incor- 
porate them into a joint-stock company, and 
to grant them, in case of their success, a mo- 
nopoly of the trade for a certain number of 
years, it is the easiest and most natural 
w'ay in which the state can recompense them 
for hazarding a dangerous and expensive ex- 
periment, of which the public is afterwards to 
reap the benefit. A temporary monopoly 
of this kind may be vindicated, upon the 
same principles upon which a like monopoly 
of a new machine is granted to its inventor 
and that of a new book to its author. But 
upon the expiration of the term, the mono- 
poly ought certainly to determine ; the forts 
and garrisons, if it was found necessary to 
establish any, to be taken into the hands of 
government, their value to be paid to the 
company, and the trade to be laid open to all 
the subjects of the state. By a perpetual 
monopoly, all the other subjects of the state 
are taxed very absurdly in two different ways ; 
first, by the high price of goods, which, in 
the case of a free trade, they could buy much 
cheaper ; and, secondly, by their total exclu- 
sion from a branch of business which it might 
be both convenient and profitable for many 
of them to carry on. It is for the most 
worthless of all purposes, too, that they are 
taxed in this manner. It is merely to enable 
the company to support the negligence, pro- 
fusion, and malversation of their own ser- 
vants, whose disorderly conduct seldom allows 
the dividend of the company to exceed the 
ordinary rate of ptofit in trades which are 
altogether free, atid very frequently makes it 
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fall even a good deal short of that rate. 
Without a monopoly, however, a joint-stock 
company, it would appear from experience, 
cannot long carry on any branch of foreign 
trade. To buy in one market, in order to 
sell with profit in another, when there are 
many competitors in both ; to watch over, 
not only the occasional variations in the de- 
mand, but the much greater and more fre- 
quent variations in the competition, or in the 
supply which that demand is likely to get 
from other people ; and to suit with dexte- 
rity and judgment both the quantity and qua- 
lity of each assortment of goods to all these 
circumstances, is a species of warfare, of which 
the operations are continually changing, and 
which can scarce ever be conducted success- 
fully, without such an unremitting exertion 
of vigilance and attention as cannot long be 
expected from the directors of a joint-stock 
company. The East India company, upon 
the redemption of their funds, and the expir- 
ation of their exclusive privilege, have a 
right, by act of parliament, to continue a 
corporation with a joint stock, and to trade in 
their corporate capacity to the East Indies, 
in common with the rest of their fellow sub- 
jects. But in this situation, the superior vi- 
gilance and attention of a private adventurer 
would, in all probability, soon make them 
weary of the trade. 

An eminent French author, of great know- 
ledge in matters of political economy, the 
Abbe Morellet, gives a list of fifty-five joint- 
stock companies for foreign trade, which have 
been established in difierent parts of Europe 
since tlie year IGOO, and which, according 
to him, have all failed from mismanagement, 
notwithstanding they had exclusive privileges. 
He has been misinformed with regard to the 
history of two or three of them, wiiich were 
not joint-stock companies and have not fail- 
ed. But, in compensation, there have been 
several joint-stock companies which have fail- 
ed, and wiiich he has omitted. 

The only trades which it seems possible for 
a joint-stock company to carry on successful- 
ly, without an exclusive privilege, are those, 
of wiiich all the operations are capable of 
being reduced to what is called a routine, or 
to such a uniformity of method as admits 
of little or no variation. Of this kind is, 
first, the banking trade ; secondly, the trade 
of insurance from fire and from sea risk, and 
capture in time of war ; thirdly, the trade of 
making and maintaining a navigable cut or 
canal ; and, fourthly, the similar trade of 
bringing water for the supply of a groat city. 

Though the principles of the banking trade 
may appear somew'hat abstruse, the practice 
is capable of being reduced to strict rules. 
To depart upon any occasion from those 
rules, in consequence of some flattering spe- 
culation of extraordinary gain, is almost al- 
ways extremely dangerous and frequently 


fatal to the banking company which attempts 
it. But the constitution of joint-stock com- 
panies renders them in general, more tena- 
cious of established rules than any private 
copartnery. Such companies, therefore, seem 
extremely well fitted for this trade. The 
principal banking companies in Europe, ac- 
cordingly, are joint-stock companies, many 
of which manage their trade very successfully 
without any exclusive privilege. The bank 
of England has no other exclusive privilege, 
except that no other banking company in 
England shall consist of more than six per 
sons. The two banks of Edinburgh are 
joint-stock companies, without any exclusive 
privilege. 

The value of the risk, either from fire^ oi 
from loss by sea, or by capture, though it 
cannot, perhaps, be calculated very exactly, ad- 
mits, however, of such a gross estimation, as 
renders it, in some degree, reducible to strict 
rule and method. The trade of insurance, 
therefore, may be carried on successfully by a 
joint-stock company, without any exclusive 
privilege. Neither the London Assurance, 
nor the Royal Exchange Assurance com- 
panies, have any such privilege 

When a navigable cut or canal has been 
once made, the management of it becomes 
quite simple and easy, and it is reducible to 
strict rule and method. Even the making of 
it is so, as it may be contracted for with un- 
dertakers, at so much a mile, and so much a 
lock. The same thing may be said of a ca- 
nal, an aqueduct, or a great pipe for bringing 
w'ater to supply a great city. Such under- 
takings, therefore, may be, and accordingly 
frequently are, very successfully managed by 
joint-stock companies, without any exclusive 
privilege. 

To establish a joint-stock company, how- 
ever, for any undertaking, merely because 
such a company might be capable of manag- 
ing it successfully ; or, to exempt a particu- 
lar set of dealers fi’om some of the general 
laws which take place with regard to all their 
neighbours, merely because they might be 
capable of thriving, if they had such an 
exemption, w'ould certainly not be reasonable. 
To render such an establishment perfectly 
reasonable, wdth the circumstance of being 
reducible to strict rule and method, two other 
circumstances ought to concur. First, it 
ought to appear wdth the clearest evidence, 
that the undertaking is of greater and more 
general utility than the greater part of com- 
mon trades ; and, secondly, that it requires a 
greater capital than can easily be collected 
into a private copartnery. If a moderate 
capital were sufficient, the great utility of the 
undertaking would not be a sufficient reason 
for establishing a joint-stock company; be- 
cause, in this case, the demand for what it 
was to produce, would readily and easily be 
supplied by private adventurers. In the fouv 
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trades above mentioned, both those circum- 
stances conctir. 

The great and general utility of the bank- 
ing trade, when prudently managed, has been 
fully explained in the second book of this 
Inquiry. But a public bank, wdiich is to 
support public credit, and, upon particular 
emergencies, to advance to government the 
whole produce of a tax, to the amonnt, per- 
haps, of several millions, a year or two before 
it comes in, requires a greater capital than 
can easily be collected into any private co- 
partnery. 

The trade of insurance gives great security 
to the fortunes of private people, and, l)y 
dividing among a» great many that loss w'hich 
would ruin an individual, makes it fall light 
and easy upon the whole society. In order 
to give this security, however, it is necessary 
that the insurers should have a very large 
capital. Before the establishment of the two 
joint-stock companies for insurance in Lon- 
don, a list, it is said, was laid before the at- 
torney-general, of one hundred and fifty pri- 
vate insurers, who had failed in the course of I 
a few years. ' 

That navigable cuts and canals, and the 
works which are sometimes necessary for 
supplying a great city wdtii water, are of 
great and general utility, while, at the same 
time, tliey frequently require a greater expense 
than suits the fortunes of private people, is 
sufficiently obvious. 

Except the four trades above mentioned, I 
have not been able to recollect any other, in 
which all the three circumstances requisite for 
rendering reasonable the establishment of a 
joint-stock company concur. The English 
copper company of London, the lead-smclt- 
ing company, the glass-grinding company, 
have not even the pretext of any great or 
singular utility in the ol)ject ^’ihieli they pur- 
sue; nor does the putsuit of that object seem 
to require any expense unsuitable to the for- 
tunes of many piivate men. Whether the 
trade which those companies carry on, is re- 
diuible to such strict rule and method as to 
render it fit for the management of a joint- 
stock company, or whether they have any 
reason to boast of their extraordinary profits, 

I do not pretend to know’. The mine-adven- 
turers company has been long ago bankrupt. 
A share in the stock of the British Linen 
company of Edinburgh sells, at present, very 
much below par, tliough less so than it did 
some years ago. The joint-stock companies, 
which are established for the public-spirited 
purpose of promoting some particular manu- 
facture, over and above managing their own 
afiairs ill, to the diminution of the general stock 
of tlie society, can, in other respects, scarce 
ever fail to do more harm tlian good. Not- 
withstanding the most upright intentions, the 
unavoidable partiality of their directors to 
particular branches of the manufacture, of 
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which the undertakers mislead and impost 
upon them, is a real discouragement to the 
rest, and necessarily breaks, more or less, that 
natural proportion which would otherwise 
establish itself between judicious industry and 
profit, and which, to the general industry of 
the country, is of all encouragements the 
greatest and the most effectual. Note 41, 

^ ART. II, — Of the Expense of the ImlUtUtor 
for the Education of Youth* 

The institutions for the education of the 
youth may, in the same manner, furnish a 
revenue sufficient for defraying tlieir own ex- 
pense. The fee or honorary, which the 
scholar pays to the master, naturally consti- 
tutes a revenue of this kind. 

Even where the reward of the master does 
not arise altogether from this natural revenue, 
it still is not necessary that it should be de- 
rived from that general revenue of the so- 
ciety, of which the collection and application 
are, in most countries, assigned to the exe- 
cutive power. Through the greater part of 
Europe, accordingly, the endowment of 
schools and colleges makes either no charge 
upon that general revenue, or but a very 
small one. It everywhere arises chiefly from 
some local or provincial revenue, from the 
rent of some landed estate, or from the in- 
terest of some sum of money, allotted and 
put under the management of trustees fol 
this particular purpose, sometimes by the so. 
vereign himself, and sometimes by some prb 
vate donor. 

Have those public endow'ments contributed 
in general, to promote the end of their insti- 
tution ? Have they contributed to encourage 
the diligence, and to improve the abilities, of 
the teachers ? Have they directed the course 
of education towards objects more useful, 
both to the individual and to the public, than 
those to which it w'ould naturally have gone 
of its ow'n accord ? It should not seem very 
difficult to give at least a probable answer to 
each of those questions. 

In every profession, the exertion of the 
greater part of those who exercise it, is al- 
ways in proportion to the necessity they are 
under of making that exertion. This neces- 
sity is greatest w'lth those to whom the emo- 
luments of their profession are the only 
source from which they expect their fortune, 
or even their ordinary revenue and subsist- 
ence, In order to acquire this fortune, or 
even to get this subsistence, they must, in the 
course of a year, execute a certain quantity 
of work of a known value ; and, where die 
competition is flee, the rivalship of competitors, 
who are all endeavouring to justle one another 
out of employment, obliges every man to en- 
deavour to execute his work with a certain 
degree of exactness. The greatness of the ob- 
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university, of which he himself is a member, 
and in which the greater part of the other 
members are, like himself, persons who either 
are, or ouglit to be teachers, they are likely 
to make a common cause, to be all very in- 
dulgent to one anotiier, and every man to 
coiibent that his neighbour may neglect his 
duty, provided he himself is allowed to ne- 
glect his own. In the university of Oxford, 
the greater part of the public professors have, 
for these many years, given up altogethei 
even the pretence of teaching. 

If the authority to which ho is subject re- 
sides, not so much in the body corporate, of 
which he is a member, as in some other ex- 
traneous persons, in the bishop of the dio- 
cese, for example, in the governor of the pro. 
vince, or, perhaps, in some minister of state, 
it is not, indeed, in this case, very likely that 
he will be suffered to neglect his duty alto* 
gether. All that such superiors, however, 
can force liim to do, is to attend upon his 
pupils a certain number of hours, that is, to 
gether indej)endent of their success and re- give a certain number of lectures in the week, 
putation in their particular professions. or in the year. What tliose lectures shall 

In some universities, the salary makes but be, must still depend upon the diligence of 
a part, and frequently but a small part, of the teacher; and that diligence is likely to be 
the emoluments of the teacher, of which the proportioned to the motives which lie has for 
greater part arises from the honoraries or fees exerting it. An extraneous jurisdiction of 
of his jiupils. The necessity of ajiplication, this kind, besides, is liable to be exercised 
though always more or less diminished, is both ignorantly and capriciously. In its na- 
not, in this case, entirely taken away. Re- turc, it is arbitrary and discretionary; and 
putation in his profession is still of some im- the persons who exercise it, neither attending 
portance to him, and he still has some de- upon the lectures of the teacher themselves, 
pendency upon the affection, gratitude, and nor perhaps understanding the sciences which 
favouruhle report of those who have attended it is his business, to teach, are seldom capable 
upon his instructions; and these favourable of exercising it with judgment. From the 
sentiments he is likely to gain in no way so insolence of office, too, they are frequently 
well as by deserving them, that is, by the indifferent how they exercise it, and are very 
abilities and diligence with which he dis- apt to censure or deprive him of his office 
charges every part of his duty. wantonly and without any just cause. TJie 

In other universities, the teacher is prohi person subject to such jurisdiction is neccs- 
bited from receiving any honorary or fee sarily degraded by it, and, instead of being 
from his pupils, and his salary constitutes the one of the most respectable, is rendered one 
whole of the revenue which he derives from of the meanest ard most contemptible per- 
liis office. His interest is, in this case, set sons in the society. It is by powerful pro- 
as directly in opposition to his duty as it is tection only, that he can effectually guard 
possible to set it. It is the interest of every himself against the bad usage to which he is 
man to live as much at his ease as he can ; at all times exposed ; and this protection ho 
and if his emoluments are to be precisely the is most likely to gain, not by ability or dill- 
same, whether he does or does not perform gence in his proftssion, but by obsequious- 
some very laborious duty, it is certainly his ness to the will of his superiors, and by being 
interest, at least as interest is vulgarly un- ready, at all times, to saciifice to that will 
derstood, either to neglect it altogether, or, the rights, the interest, and the honour of 
if he is subject to some authority which will the body corporate, of w'hich he is a member, 
not suffer him to do this, to perform it in as Whoever has attended for any considerable 
careless and slovenly a manner as that autho time to the administration of a French iini- 
rity will permit. If he is naturally active versity, must have had occasion to remark the 
and a lover of labour, it is his interest to ein- effects wdiich naturally result from an arhi- 
ploy that activity in any way from which he trary and extraneous jurisdiction of this kind, 
can derive some advantage, rather than in the Whatever forces a certain number of stu- 
perforinance of his duty, from which he can dents to any college or university, indepen- 
derive none, dent of the merit or reputation of the teach 

If the authority to which he is subject re- ers, tends more or less to diminisli the nrces- 
sides in. the body corporate, the college, or sity of that merit or reputation, 


jects which are to be acquired by success in 
some particular professions may, no doubt, 
sometimes animate the exertions of a few men 
of extraordinary spirit ajid ambition. Great 
objects, however, are evidently not necessary, 
in order to occasion the greatest exertions. 
RivaKhip and emulation render excellency, 
even in mean professions, an object of ambi- 
tion, and frequently occasion the very great- 
est exertions. Great objects, on the con- 
trary, alone and unsupported by the necessity 
of application, have seldom been sufficient to 
occasion any considerable exertion. In Eng- 
laiul, success in the profession of tlie law 
leads to some very great objects of ambition ; 
and yet how few men, born to easy fortunes, 
have ever in this country been eminent in that 
profession ? 

'File endowments of schools and colleges 
have necessarily diminished, more or less, the 
necessity of ai)plication in the teachers. Their 
subsistence, so far as it arises from their sa- 
laries, is evidently derived from a fund, alto- 
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The privileges of graduates in arts, in law, 
physic, and divinity, when they can be obtain- 
ed only by residing a certain number of yeais 
in certain universities, necessarily force a cer- 
tain number of students to such universities, 
independent of the merit or reputation of the 
teachers. The privileges of graduates are a 
sort of statutes of apprenticeship, ^^bich have 
contributed to the improvement of education^ 
just as the other statutes ot apprenticeship 
have to that of arts and manufactures. 

Tlie charitable foundations of scholarships, 
exhibitions, bursaries, &c, necessarily attach 
a certain number of students to certain col* 
leges, independent altogether of the merit of 
those particular colleges. Were the students 
upon such charitable foundations left free to 
choose what college they hked best, such li- 
berty might pel haps contribute to excite some 
emulation among different colleges, A re 
gulation, on the contrary, which prohibited 
even the independent members of every par- 
ticular college from leaving it, and going to 
any other, \^ithout leave first asked and ob- 
tained of that which they meant to abandon, 
would tend very much to extinguish that 
emulation. 

If in each college, the tutor or teacher, 
who was to instruct each student in all arts 
and sciences, should not be voluntxrily chosen 
by the student, but appointed by the head of 
the college ; and if, in case of neglect, inabi- 
lity, or bad usage, the student should not be 
allowed to change him for another, without 
leave first asked and obtained ; such a regu- 
lation would not only tend very much to ex- 
tinguish all emulation among the diflerent 
tutors of the same college, but to diminish 
very much, in all of them, the necessity of 
diligence and of attention to their lesjiectii^e 
pupils. Such teachers, though very well 
paid by their students, might be as much dis- 
posed to neglect them, as those who are not 
paid by them at all or who have no other re- 
compense but their salary. 

If the teacher happens to be a man of 
sense, it must be an unpleasant thing to him 
to be conscious, while he is lecturing to his 
students, that lie is eitlier speaking or read- 
ing nonsense, or what is very little better than 
non‘'ense. It must, too, be unpleasant to 
him to observe, that the greater part of his 
students desert his lectures; or perhaps, at- 
tend upon them wdth plain enough marks of 
neglect, contempt, and derision. If he is 
obliged, therefore, to give a certain number 
of lectures, these motives alone, without any 
other interest, might dispose him to take 
some pains to give tolerably good ones. Se- 
veral difi’erent exjredients, how’ever, may be 
fallen upon, which v^ilI effectually blunt the 
edge of ill those incitoinents to diligence. 
The teacher, instead of explaining to his pu- 
pils himself the science in vshich he proposes 
to instruct them, inav read some book upon 
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it ; and if this book is written in a foreign 
and dead language, by interpreting it u 
them into their own, or, what would give 
him still less trouble, by making them inter- 
pret it to him, and by now and then making 
an occasional remark upon it, he may flatter 
himself that he is giving a lecture. The 
slightest degree of knowledge and application 
will enable him to do this, without exposing 
nimself to contempt or derision, by saying 
any thing that is really foolish, absurd, or 
ridiculous. The discipline of the college, at 
the same time, may enable him to force all 
his pupils to the most regular attendance up- 
on his sham lecture, and to maintain the 
most decent and respectful behaviour during 
the whole time of the performance. 

The discipline of colleges and universities 
is in general contrived, not for the benefit of 
the students, but for the interest, or, more 
properly speaking, for the ease of the masters. 
Its object is, in all cases, to maintain the au- 
thority of the master, and, whether he ne- 
glects or performs his duty, to oblige the stu- 
dents in all cases to behave to him as if he 
perfoi*med it wdth the greatest diligence and 
ability. It seems %o presume perfect wisdom 
and virtue in the one order, and the greatest 
weakness and folly in the other. Where the 
masters, however, really perform their duty, 
there are no exikmplcs, I believe, that the 
greater part of the students ever neglect 
theirs. No diseipline is ever requisite to 
force attendance upon lectures which are 
really worth the attending, as is wl41 knowm 
wheiever any such lectures are given. Force 
and restraint may, no doubt, be in some de- 
gree requisite, in order to oblige children, oi 
very voung boys, to attend to those parts of 
education, which it is thought necessary fo? 
them to acquiic during that early period oi 
life ; but after twelve or tliiiteen yeais of age, 
provided the master docs his duty, foice or 
rcstiaint can scarce ever bo nocessaiy to carry 
on any part of education. Such is the gene- 
rosity of the greater part of young men, that 
so far fiorn being disposed to neglect or de- 
spise the instructions of their master, pro- 
vided he shews some serious intention of be- 
ing of use to them, they are generally inclin- 
ed to pardon a great deal of incorrectness in 
the perfoimance of his duty, and sometimes 
even to conceal from the public a good deal 
of gross negligence. 

Those parts of education, it is to be observ- 
ed, for the teaching of w'hich there are no 
public institutions, are generally the best 
taught. When a young man goes to a fenc 
iug or a dancing school, he does not, indeed, 
always learn to fence or to dance very well ; 
but he seldom fails of learning to fence or to 
dance. The good effects of the lidiog school 
arc not commonly so evident. The expense 
of a riding school is so great, that in most 
places it is a public institution. The three 
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most essential parts of literary education, to the established forms and ceremonies of re- 
read, write, and account, it still continues to ligion long after the circumstances which first 
be more common to acquire in private than in introduced and rendered them reasonable, are 
public schools ; and it very seldom happens, no more. Though Latin, therefore, was no 
that anybody fails of acquiring them to the longer understood anywmere by the great 
degree in which it is necessary to acquire body of the people, the whole service of the 
them. church still continued to be performed in that 

In England, the public schools are much language. Two dilferent languages were 
less corrupted than the universities. In the thus established in Europe, in the same man- 
schools, the youtii are taught, or at least may ner as in ancient Egypt : a language of the 
be taught, Greek and Latin; that is, every priests, and a language of the people; a 
thing which the masters pretend to teach, or sacred and a profane, a learned and an un- 
which it is expected they should teach. In learned language. But it was necessary that 
the universities, the youth neither are taught, the priests should understand something of 
nor always can find any proper means of that sacred and learned language in which 
being taught the sciences, which it is the bu- they were to officiate ; and the study of the 
siness of those incorporated bodies to teach. Latin language therefore made, from the 
The reward of the schoolmaster, in most beginning, an essential part of university 
cases, depends principally, in some cases al- education. 

most entirely, upon the fees or honoraries of It was not so with that either of the Greek 
his scholars. Schools have no exclusive pri- or of the Hebrew language. The infallible 
vileges. In order to obtain the honours of decrees of the church had pronounced the 
graduation, it is not necessary that a person Latin translation of the Bible, commonly 
should bring a certificate of his having studied called the Latin Vulgate, to have been equal- 
a certain number of years at a public school, ly dictated by divine inspiration, and there- 
If, upon examination, he appears to under- foie of equal autliority with the Greek and 
stand what is taught there, no questions are Hebrew originals. The knowledge of those 
asked about the place where he learnt it. two language-, therefore, not being indis- 
The parts of education which are common- pensably lequsite to a churchman, the study 
ly taught in universities, it may perhaps be of them did not for a long time make a no* 
said, are not very well taught. But had it cessary part of the common course of univer- 
not been for those institutions, they would sity education. There are some Spanisn 
not have^ been commonly taught at all; and universities, I am assured, in which the study 
both the individual and the public w^ould have of the Greek language has never yet mada 
suffered a good deal from the want of those any part of that course. The first reformers 
important parts of education. found the Greek text of the New Testament, 

The present universities of Europe w'^cre and even the Hebrew text of the Old, more 
originally, the greater part of them, eccle- favourable to their opinions than the vul- 
siastical corporations, instituted for the educa- gate translation, which, as might naturally 
tion of churchmen. They were founded by be supposed, had been gradually accommodat- 
the authority of the pope; and were so en- od to support the doctrines of the Catholic 
tirely under his immediate protection, that Church. They set themselves, therefore, to 
their members, viffiether masters or students, expose the many errors of that translation, 
had all of them what was then called the be- which the Roman catholic clergy were thus 
nefit of clergy, that is, were exempted from put under the necessity of defending or ex- 
the civil jurisdiction of the countries in which plaining. But this could not well be done 
their respective universities were situated, and without some knowledge of the original lan- 
were amenable only to the ecclesiastical tri- guages, of which the study was therefore gra- 
bunals. What was taught in the greater part dually introduced into the greater part of 
of those universities was suitable to the end universities ; both of those which embraced, 
of their institution, either theology, or some- and of those which rejected, the doctrines of 
thing that was merely preparatory to theo- the reformation. The Greek language was 

connected with every part of that classical 
When Christianity was first established by learning, which, though at first principally 
law, a corrupted Latin had become the com- cultivated by catholics and Italians, happened 
mon language of all the western parts of to come into fashion much about the same 
Europe. The service of the church, accord- time that the doctrines of the reformation 
ingly, and the translation of the Bible which were set on foot. In the greater part of uni- 
were read in churches, were both in that cor- versities, therefore, that language was taught 
rupted Latin; that is, in the common Ian- pievious to the study of philosophy, and as 
guage of the country, After the irruption of soon as the student had made some progress 
the barbarous nations who overturned the in the Latin. The Hebrew language having 
Roman empire, Latin gradually ceased to be no connection with classical learning, and, 
the language of any part of Europe. But except the Holy Scriptures, being the Un- 
tile reverence of the people naturally preserves guage of not a single book in any esteem, 

21 
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ihe study of it did not commonly commence more general principles, from which they 
till after that of philosophy, and when the were all dediicible, like effects from their na- 
student had entered upon the study of theo- tural causes. The beauty of a systematical 
jygy, arrangement of different observations, con- 

Originally, the first rudiments, both of the nected by a few common principles, was first 
Greek and Latin languages, were taught in seen in the rude essays of those ancient times 
universities; and in some universities they towards a system of natural philosophy, 
still continue to be so. In otheis, it is ex- Something of the same kind was afterwards 
pected that the student should have previous- attempted in morals. The maxims of com- 
ly acquired, at least, the rudiments of one or mon life were arranged in some methodical 
both of those languages, of which the study order, and connected together by a few com- 
continues to make every wdiere a very consi- mon principles, in the same manner as they 
derable part of university education, had attempted to arrange and connect the 

The ancient Greek philosophy was divided phenomena of nature. The science which 
into three great branches ; physics, or natural pretends to investigate and explain those con- 
philosophy ; ethics, or moral philosophy ; and necting principles, is what is properly called 
loo'ic. This general division seems perfectly Moral Philosophy. 

a^eeable to the nature of things. Different authors gave different systems, 

The great phenomena of nature, the revo- both of natural and moral philosophy. But 
lutions of the heavenly bodies, ecUp-.es, co- the arguments by which they supported those 
mets; thunder and lightning, and other ex- different systems, far from being always de- 
traordinary meteors ; the generation, the life, monstrations, were frequently at best but 
growth, and dissolution of plants and ani- very slender probabilities, and sometimes 
malb ; are objects which, as they necessarily mere sophisms, w^hich had no other founda- 
excite the wonder, so they naturally call forth tion but the inaccuracy and ambiguity of 
the curiosity of mankind to inquire into their common language. Speculative systems, 
causes. Superstition first attempted to sa- have, in all ages of the world, been adopted 
tisfy this curiosity, by referring all those for reasons too frivolous to have determined 
wonderful appearances to the immediate a- the judgment of any man of common sense, 
gency of the gods. Philosophy afterwards in a matter of the smallest pecuniary interest, 
endeavoured to account for them from more Gross sophistry has scarce ever had any in- 
familiar causes, or from such as mankind fluence upon the opinions of mankind, ex- 
were better acquainted with, than the agency cept in of philosophy and specula- 

of the gods. As those great phenomena are tion ; and in it has frequently had the 
the first objects of human curiosity, so the greatest. The patrons of each system of na- 
science which pietends to explain them must tural and moral philosophy, naturally endea- 
naturally have been the first branch of philo- i voured to expose the weakness of the argu- ^ 
sophv that was cultivated. The first philo- 1 ments adduced to support the systems which 
sophers, accordingly, of whom history has weie opposite to their own. In examining 
preserved any account, appear to have been those aiguments, they weie necessarily led to 
natural philosophers, consider the difference between a probable 

In every age and country of the w'orld, and a demonsti ative argument, betw^een a 
men must have attended to the characters, ' fallacious and a conclusive one ; and logic, 
designs, and actions of one another ; and or the science of the general principles of 
many reputable rules and maxims for the 'good and bad leasoning, necessarily arose 
conduct of human life must have been laid .out of the observations which a scrutiny of 
dow'ii and approved of by common consent, this kind gave occasion to ; though, in its ori- 
As soon as writing came into fashion, wise gin, posterior both to physics and to ethics, it 
men, or those who fancied themselves such, | was commonly taught, not indeed in all, but 
w'ould naturally endeavour to increase the | in the greater part of the ancient schools of 
number of those established and respected philosophy, previously to either of those 
maxims, and to express their own sense of (Sciences. The student, it seems to have been 
what w'as either proper or improper conduct, ^ thouglit, ought to understand well the dirler- 
sometiracs in the more artificial form of apo- ence between good and bad reasoning, before 
logLies, like what aie called the fables of he was led to reason upon subjects of so great 
Alisop ; and sometimes in the more simple importance, 

one of apophthegms or wise sayings, like the j I'ins ancient division of philosophy into 
prove! hs of Solomon, the verses of Theognis three parts w'as, in the greater part of the 
and Phocyllides, and some part of the works universities of Europe, changed for aiiothei 
of Hesiod. They might continue in this into five. 

manner, for a long time, merely to multiply i In the ancient philosophy, whatever w-as 
tlie number of those maxims of prudence and taught concerning the nature eitlnr of ihe 
morality, without even attempting to arrange human mind or of the Deity, made a part oi 
them in any very distinct or methodical order, I the system of physics. Those beings, in 
much less to connect them together by one or [ whatever tlieir essence might be supposed to 
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consist, were parts of the great system of the philosophy, it was frequently represented as 
universe, and parts, too, productive of the generally, or rather as almost always, incon- 
most important effects. Whatever human sistent with any degree of happiness in this 
reason could either conclude or conjecture life; and heaven was to be earned only by 
concerning them, made, as it were, two penance and mortification, by the austerities 
chapters, though no doubt two very important and abasement of a monk, not by the liberal, 
ones, of the science which pretended to give generous, and spirited conduct of a man, 
an account of the origin and revolutions of Casuistry, and an ascetic morality, made up, 
the great system of the universe. But in in most cases, the greater part of the moral 
the universities of Europe, where philosophy philosophy of the schools. By far the most 
was taught only as subservient to theology, it important of all the different branches of phi 
w^as natural to dwell longer upon these two losophy became in this manner by far the most 
chapters than upon any other of the science, corrupted. 

They w^ere gradually more and more extend- Such, therefore, was the common course of 
ed, and were divided into many inferior chap- philosophical education in the greater part of 
ters ; till at last the doctrine of spiiits, of the universities in Europe. Logic w^as taught 
which so little can be known, came to take up first ; ontology came in the second place • 
as much room in the system of philosophy as pneumatology, comprehending the doctrine 
the doctrine of bodies, of which so much can concerning the nature of the human soul and 
be knowfi. The doctrines concerning those of the Deity, in the third ; in the fourth fol'* 
two subjects were considered as making two lowed a debased system of moral philosophy, 
distinct sciences. WJiat are called meta- which was considered as immediately con- 
physics, or pneumatics, were set in opposition nected with the doctrines of pneumatology, 
to physics, and were cultivated not only as with the immortality of the human soul, and 
the more sublime, but, for the purposes of a with the rewards and punishments which, 
particular profession, as the more useful from the justice of the Deity, were to be ex- 
science of the two. The proper subject of pected in a life to come : a short and super- 
experiment and observation, a subject in ficial system of physics usually concluded the 
which a careful attention is capable of mak- course. 

ing so many useful discoveries, was almost The alterations ■w'hich the universities of 
entirely neglected. The subject in which, Europe thus introduced into the ancient course 
after a very few simple and almost obvious of philosophy were all meant for the educa* 
truths, the most careful attention can discover tion of ecclesiastics, and to render it a more 
nothing but obscurity and uncertainty, and proper introduction to the study of theology 
can consequently produce nothing but subtle- But the additional quantity of subtlety and 
lies and sophisms, was greatly cultivated. sophistry, the casuistry and ascetic morality 
When those two sciences had thus been set which those alterations introduced into it, cer- 
in opposition to one another, the comparison tainly did not render it more for the education 
between them naturally gave birth to a third, of gentlemen or men of the w'orld, or more 
to what was called ontology, or the science likely either to improve the understanding oi 
which treated of the qualities and attributes to mend the heart. 

which were common to both the subjects of This course of philosophy is wffiat still con, 
the other tw^o sciences. But if subtleties and tinues to be taught in the greater part of the 
sophisms composed the greater part of the universities of Europe, with more or less di- 
metapliysics or pneumatics of the schools, ligence, according as the constitution of each 
daey composed the whole of this cobweb particular university happens to reader dili- 
science of ontology, which was likewise some- gence more or less necessary to the teachers, 
times called metaphysics. In some of the richest and best endowed uni- 

Wherein consisted the happiness and per- vei shies, the tutois content themselves with 
fection of a man, considered not only as an teaching a few unconnected shreds and par- 
individual, but as the member of a family, of cels of this corrupted course ; and even these 
a state, and of the great society of mankind, they commonly teach very negligently and su- 
was the object wffiich the ancient moral philo- perficially. 

aophy proposed to investigate. In that phi- The improvements which, in modern times, 
losophy, the duties of human life were treated have been made in several different branches 
of as subservient to the happiness and per- of philosophy, have not, the greater part of 
fection of human life. But when moral- as them, been made in universities, though some, 
well as natural philosophy, came to be taught no doubt, have. The gi eater part of univer* 
only as subservient to theology, the duties of sides have not even been very forward to 
human life were treated of as chiefly subser- adopt those improvements after they were 
vient to tlie happiness of a life to come. In made ; and several of those learned societies 
the ancient philosophy, the perfection of vir- have chosen to remain, for a long time, the 
tue was represented as necessarily productive, sanctuaries in which exploded systems and ob- 
to the person who possessed it, of the most solete prejudices found shelter and protection, 
perfect happiness in this life. In the modem after they had been hunted out of every other 
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corner of the world. In general, the richest 
and best endowed universities have been slow* 
est in adopting those improvements, and the 
most averse to permit any consldej able change 
in the established plan of education. Those 
improvements were more easily introduced in- 
to some of the poorer umveisities, in which 
the teachers, depending upon their reputa- 
tion for the greater part of their subsistence, 
were obliged to pay more attention to the cur- 
rent opinions of the world. 

But though the public schools and univer- 
sities of Europe were originally intended only 
for the education of a particular profession, 
that of churchmen ; and though they were not 
always very diligent in instructing rheir pu- 
pils, even in the sciences which were supposed 
necessary for that profession ; yet they gi'a- 
dually drew to themselves the education of j 
almost all other people, particularly of almost 
all gentlemen and men of fortune. No bet- 
ter method, it seems, could be fallen upon, of 
spending, witli any advantage, the long in- 
terval between infancy and that period of life 
at which men begin to apply in good earnest 
to the real business of the world, the business 
which is to employ them during the remainder 
of their days. The greater part of what is 
taught in schools and universities, however, 
does not seem to be the most proper prepara- 
tion for that business. 

In England, it becomes every day more and 
more the custom to send young people to tra- 
vel in foreign countries immediately upon their 
leaving school, and without sending them to 
any university. Our young people, it is said, 
generally return home much improved by their 
travels. A young man, who goes abroad at 
seventeen or eighteen, and returns home at 
one-aud-tweiity, returns three or four years 
older tiian he was when he went abroad j and 
at that age it is very difficult not to improve 
a good deal in three or four years. In the 
course of his travels, he generally acquires 
some knowledge of one or two foreign lan- 
guages ; a knowledge, however, which is sel- 
dom sufficient to enable him either to speak or 
write them wdth propriety. In other respects, 
he commonly returns home more conceited, 
more unprincipled, more dissipated, and mci-e 
incapable of any serious application, either to 
study or to business, than he could well have 
become in so short a time had he lived at 
home. By travelling so very young, by spend- 
ing in the most frivolous dissipation the most 
precious years of his life, at a distance from 
the inspection and controul of his parents and 
relations, every useful habit, which the earlier 
parts of his education might have had some 
tendency to form in him, instead of being ri- 
veted and confirmed, is almost necessarily 
either weakened or effaced, Notiiing but the 
discredit into which the universities are allow- 
ing themselves to fall, could ever have brought 
into repute so very absurd a practice as that 
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of travelling at tliis early period of life. By 
sending his son abroad, a father delivers him- 
self, at least for some time, from so dis- 
agreeable an object as that of a son unem- 
ployed, neglected, and going to ruin before 
his eyes. 

Such have been the effects of some of the 
modern institutions for education. 

Different plans and different institutions fo? 
education seem to have taken place in other 
ages and nations. 

In the republics of ancient Greece, every 
free citizen was instructed, under the direction 
of the public magistrate, in gymnastic exer- 
cises and in music. By gymnastic exercises, 
it w^as intended to harden his body, to sharpen 
his courage, and to prepare him for the fa- 
tigues and dangers of war ; and as the Greek 
militia was, by all accounts, one of ^the best 
that ever was in tlie world, this part of their 
public education must have answered com- 
pletely the purpose for w'hich it was intended. 
By the other part, music, it w^as proposed, at 
least by the philosophers and historians, wdio 
have given us an account of those institu- 
tions, to humanize the mind, to soften the 
temper, and to dispose it for performing all 
the social and moral duties of public and pri- 
vate life. 

In ancient Rome, the exercises of the Cam- 
pus Martius answ^ered the same purpose as 
those of the Gymnasium in ancient Greece, 
and they seem to have answered it equally 
well. But among the Romans there was no- 
thing which corresponded to the musical edu- 
cation of the Greeks. The morals of the Ro- 
mans, how'ever, both in private and public 
life, seem to have been, not only equal, but, 
upon the whole, a good deal superior to those 
of the Greeks. That they were superior in 
private life, w-e have the express testimony of 
Polybius, and of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
tw'o autliors well acquainted with both na- 
tions ; and the whole tenor of the Greek and 
Roman history bears witness to the superio- 
rity of the public morals of the Romans. Th^ 
good temper and moderation of contending 
factions seem to be the most essential circum- 
stances in the public morals of a free peo- 
ple. But the factions of the Greeks were al- 
most ahvays violent and sanguinary; where- 
as, till the time of the Gracchi, no blood had 
ever been shed in any Roman faction ; and 
from the time of the Gracchi, the Roman re- 
public may be considered as in reality dissol- 
ved. Notwithstanding, therefore, the very re- 
spectable authority of Plato, Aristotle, and 
Polybius, and notwithstanding the very inge- 
nious reasons by w'hich Mr. Montesquieu en- 
deavours to support that authority, it seems 
probable that the musical education of the 
Greeks had no great effect in mending their 
morals, since, without any such education, 
those of the Romans were, upon the whol^ 
superior The respect of those ancient sages 
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for the institutions of their ancestors had pro- 
bably disposed them to find much political 
wisdom in what was, perhaps, merely an an- 
cient custom, continued, without interruption, 
from the earliest period of those societies, to 
the times in which they had arrived at a con- 
siderable degree of refinement. Music and 
dancing are the great amusements of almost 
all barbarous nations, and the great accom- 
plishments which are supposed to fit any man 
for entertaining his society. It is so at this 
day among the negroes on the coast of Africa. 
It w'as so among the ancient Celtes, among 
the ancient Scandinavians, and, as we may 
learn from Homer, among the ancient Greeks, 
in the times preceding the Trojan war. When 
the Greek tribes had formed themselves into 
little republics, it was natural that the study 
of those accomplishments should for a long 
time make a part of the public and common 
education of the people. 

The masters who instructed the young peo- 
ple, either in music or in military exercises, 
do not seem to have been paid, or even ap- 
pointed by the state, either in Rome or even 
at Athens, the Greek republic of whose laws 
and customs we arc the best informed. The 
state required that every free citizen should fit 
himself for defending it in war, and should 
upon that account, learn his militaiy exerci- 
ses, But it left him to learn them of such 
masters as he could find , and it seems to have 
advanced nothing for this purpose, but a pub- 
lic field or place of exercise, in which he should 
practise and perform them. 

In the early ages, both of the Greek and 
Roman republics, the other parts of education 
seem to have consisted in learning to read, 
write, and account, according to the arithme- 
tic of the times. These accomplishments the 
richer citizens seem frequently to have acquir- 
ed at home, by the assistance of some domes- 
tic pedagogue, w'ho was, generally, either a 
slave or a freedmav and the poorer citizens 
in the schools of such n'-;sters as made a trade 
of teaching for hire. Such parts of educa- 
tion, however, were aoandoned altogether to 
the care of the parents or guardians of each 
individual. It does not a*^peajr that the state 
ever assumed any inspection or direction of 
them. By a law of Solon, iij'Ieed, the child- 
ren were acquitted from maintaining those pa- 
rents who had neglected to instruct them in 
some profitable trade or business. 

In the progress of refinement, when philo- 
sophy and rhetoric came into fashion, the bet- 
ter sort of people used to send their childien 
to the schools of philosophers and rhetoricians, 
in order to be instructed in these fashionable 
sciences. But those schools were not support- 
ed by the public. They were, for a long time, 
barely tolerated by it. The demand for phi- 
losophy and rhetoric was, for a long time, so 
small, that the first professed teachers of either 
could not find constant employment in any 
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one city, but were obliged to travel about from 
place to place. In this manner lived Zeno of 
Elea, Protagoras, Gorgias, Hippias, and many 
others. As the demand increased, the schools, 
both of philosophy and rhetoric, became sta- 
tionary, first in Athens, and afterwards in se- 
veral other cities. The state, however, seems 
never to have encouraged them further, than 
by assigning to some of them a particular 
place to teach in, which was sometimes done, 
too, by private donors. The state seems to 
have assigned the Academy to Plato, the Ly- 
ceum to Aristotle, and the Portico to Zeno of 
Citta, the founder of the Stoics. But Epi- 
curus bequeathed his gardens to his own 
school. Till about the time of Marcus An- 
toninus, however, no teacher appears to have 
had any salary from the pu])lic, or to have had 
any other emoluments, but what arose from 
the honoraries or fees of his scholars. The 
bounty which that philosophical emperor, as 
we learn from Lucian, bestowed upon one of 
the teachers of philosophy, probably lasted no 
longer than his own life. There was nothing 
equivalent to the privileges of graduation; 
and to have attended any of those schools was 
not necessary, in order to be permitted to 
practise any paiticular trade or profession. H 
the opinion of their own utility could not 
draw scholars to them, the law neither forced 
anybody to go to them, nor rewarded anybody 
for having gone to them. The teachers had 
no jurisdiction over their pupils, norany othei 
authority besides that natural authority which 
superior virtue and abilities never fail to pro- 
cure from young people towards those who 
are entrusted with any part of their educa- 
tion. 

At Rome, the study of the civil law made 
a part of the education, not of the greater 
part of the citizens, but of some particular 
families. The young people, however, w’ho 
wished to acquire knowledge in the law, had 
no public school to go to, and had no othei 
method of studying it, than by frequenting 
the company of such of their relations and 
friends as were supposed to understand it 
It is, perhaps, worth while to remark, that 
though the laws of the twelve tables were 
many of them copied from those of some an- 
cient Greek republics, yet law never seems 
to have grown up to be a science in any re 
public of ancient Greece. In Rome it be- 
came a science very early, and gave a con- 
siderable degree of illustration to those citi- 
zens who had the reputation of understanding 
it. In tlie republics of ancient Greece, par- 
ticularly in Athens, the ordinary courts of 
justice consisted of numerous, and therefore 
disorderly, bodies of people, W'ho frequently 
decided almost at random, or as clamour, 
faction, and party-spirit, happened to deter- 
mine. The ignominy of an unjust decision, 

I when it was to be divided among five hundred, 
a thoUvSand, or fifteen hundred people (for 
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somo of theii courts were so very nmnerous), 
could not fall very heavy upon any indivi- 
dual. At Rome, on the contrary, the prin- 
cipal courts of justice consisted either of a 
single judge, or of a small number of judges, 
whose characlers, especially as they delibe- 
rated always isi public, could not fail to be 
very much affected by any rash or unjust de- 
cision. In doubtful cases such courts, from 
their anxiety to avoid blame, would naturally 
endeavour to shelter themselves under the ex- 
ample 01 precedent of the judges wlio had sat 
before tliem, either in the same or in some 
other court. This attention to practice and 
precedent, necessarily formed the Roman 
law into that regular and orderly system in 
which it has been delivered down to us ; and 
the like attention has had the like effects up- 
on the laws of every other country where 
such attention has taken place. The supe- 
riority of character in the Romans over that 
of the Greeks, so much lemarked by Poly- 
bius and Dionysius of HalicarnassU's, was 
probably more owing to the better constitu- 
tion of their coiuts of justice, than to any of 
the circumstances to which those authors 
ascribe it. The Romans are said to have 
been particularly disti*'gui&hed for their su- 
perior respect to an oatfi. But the people 
who w'ere accustomed to make oath only be- 
fore some diligent and well informed court of 
justice, would naturally be much more atten- 
tive to what they sw’ore, than they who were 
accustomed to do the same thing before mob- 
bish and disorderly assemblies. 

The abilities, both civil and military, of 
the Greeks and Romans, will readily be al- 
lowed to have been at least equal to those of 
any modern nation. Our piejudice is per- 
haps rather to overrate them. But except in 
what related to militaiy exercises, the state 
seems to have been at no pains to foim those 
great abilities ; for I cannot be induced to 
believe that the musical education of tlie 
Greeks could be of much consequence in 
forming them. Masters, however, had been 
found, it seems, for instructing the better 
sort of people among those nations, in every 
art and science in which the circumstances of 
their society rendered it necessaiy or conve- 
nient for them to be instructed. The de- 
mand for such instruction produced, what it 
always produces, the talent for giving it; and 
the emulation which an unrestrained compe- 
tition never fails to excite, appears to have 
brought that talent to a very high degree of 
perfection. In the attention wdiich the an- 
cient philosophers excited, in the empire 
which they acquired over the opinions and 
principles of their auditors, in the faculty 
which they possessed of giving a certain tone 
and character to the conduct and conversation 
ot those auditors, they appear to have been 
much superior to any modern teachers. In 
modern times, the diligence of public teach- 
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ers is more or less corrupted by the clrcum* 
stances which render them more or less inde. 
pendent of their success and reputation in 
their particular professions. Their salaries, 
too, put the private teacher, wdio would pre- 
tend to come into competition with them, in 
the same state with a merchant who attempts 
to trade without a bounty, in competition 
with those who trade with a considerable one. 
If he sells his goods at nearly the same price, 
he cannot have the same profit ; and povcity 
and beggary at least, if not bankruptcy and 
ruin, will infallibly be his lot. If be at- 
tempts to sell them much dearer, he is likely 
to have so few customers, that his circum- 
stances will not be much mended. The pri- 
vileges of graduation, besides, are in many 
countries necessary, or at least extremely con- 
venient, to most men of learned professions, 
that is, to the far greater parr of those who 
have occasion for a learned education. But 
those privileges can be obtained only by at- 
tending the lectures of the public teachers. 
The most careful attendance upon tlie ablest 
instructions of any private teacher cannot al- 
ways give any title to demtuid them. It is 
from these dhferent causes that the private 
teacher of any of the sciences, vvliidi are 
commonly taught in univcisities, is, in mo- 
dern times, generally considered as in the 
very low'est order of men of letters, A man 
of real abilities can scarce find out a more 
humiliating or a moie unprofitable employ- 
ment to turn them to. The endowments of 
schools and colleges have in this manner not 
only corrupted the diligence of public teach- 
ers, but have rendered it almost impossible 
to liave any good private ones. 

Were there no public institutions for edu- 
cation, no system, no science, vv’ould be 
taught, for wliich there was not some de- 
mand, or wdiich the circumslances of the 
times did not render it cither necessary or 
convenient, or at least fashionable to learn. 
A private teaclier could never find his account 
in teaching either an exploded and antiquated 
system of a science acknowledged to be use- 
ful, or a science universally believed to be a 
mere useless and pedantic heap of sophistry 
and nonsense. Such systems, such sciences, 
can subsist nowhere but in those incorporated 
societies for education, whose prosperity and 
revenue are in a great measure independent 
of their industry. Were there no public in- 
stitutions for education, a gentleman, after 
going through, with application and abilities, 
the most complete course of education w hich 
the circumstances of the times were supposed 
to afford, could not come into the vt'orld com- 
pletely ignorant of every thing which is the 
common subject of conversation among gen- 
tlemen and men of the w'orld. 

There are no public institutions for tlie 
education of w'omen, and there is accordingly 
nothing useless, absurd, or fantastical, in the 
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common course of their eaucation. They are 
taught what their parents or guardians judge 
it necessary or useful for them to learn, and 
they are taught nothing else. Every part of 
their e(iuc ition tends evidently to some useful 
purpose ; either to impjove the natural attrac- 
tions of their person, or to form their mind 
to reserve, to modesty, to chastity, and to 
economy ; to render them botli likely to be- 
come the mistresses of a family, and to be- 
have properly wiien they have become such. 
In every part of her life, a woman feels some 
conveniency or advantage from every part of 
her education. It seldom happens that a 
-man, in any part of his life, derives any con- 
veniency or advantage from some of the most 
laborious and troublesome parts of his etiu- 
catioii. 

Ought the public, therefore, to give no 
attention, it may be asked, to the education 
of the people ? Or, if it ought to give any, 
what are the different parts of education 
which it ought to attend to in the different 
orders of the people ? and in what manner 
ought it to attend to them ? 

In some cases, the state of society neces- 
sarily places the greater part of individuals in 
such situations as naturally form in them, 
without any attention of government, almoit 
all the abilities and virtues whicli that state 
requires, or perhaps can admit of. In othei 
cases, tlie state of the society does not place 
the greater part of individuals in such situa- 
tions ; and some attention of government is 
necessary, in order to prevent the almost en- 
tire corruption and degeneracy of the great 
body of the people. 

In the progress of the division of labour, 
the employment of the far greater part of 
those w'ho live by labour, that is, of the great 
body of the people, comes to be confined to 
a few very simple operations ; frequently to 
one or two. But the understandings of the 
greater part of men are necessarily formed 
by their ordinary employments. The man 
whose whole life is spent in performing a few 
simple operations, of which the effects, too, 
are perliaps always the same, or very nearly 
the same, has no occasion to exert his under- 
standing, or to exercise his invention, in 
finding out expedients for removing difficul- 
ties which never occur. He naturally loses, 
therefore, the habit of such exertion, and ge- 
nerally becomes as stupid and ignorant as it 
is possible for a human creature to become. 
The torpor of his mind renders him not only 
incapable of relishing or bearing a part in 
any rational conversation, but of conceiving 
any generous, noble, or tender sentiment, 
and consequently of forming any just judg- 
ment concerning many even of the ordinary 
duties of private life. Of the great and ex- 
tensive interests of his country he is altoge- 
ther incapable of judging; and unless very 
particular pains have been taken to render 
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him otherwise, he is equally incapable of de- 
fending his country in war. The uniformity 
of his fetationary life naturally corrupts tlie 
courage of his mind, and makes him regard, 
with abhorrence, the irregular, uncertain, and 
adventurous life of a- soldier. It corrupts 
even the activity of his body, and renders 
him incapable of exerting his strensth with 
vigour and perseverance in any other employ- 
ment, than that to w^hich lie has been bred. 
His dexterity at his own particular trade 
seems, in this manner, to be acquired at the 
expense of his intellectual, social, and martial 
virtues. But in every improved and civilized 
society, this is the state into which the la- 
bouring poor, that is, the great body of the 
people, must necessarily fall, unless govern- 
ment takes some pains to prevent it. 

It is otberwdse in the barbarous societies, a£ 
they are commonly called, of hunters, of shep- 
herds, and even of Imsbandmen in that rude 
state of husbandry which precedes the im- 
provement of manufactures, and the extension 
of foieign commerce. In such societies, the 
varied occu})ationa of every man oblige every 
I mair to exert his capacity, and to Invent ex- 
pedients for removing difficulties wiiich are 
[Continually occurring. Invention Is kept 
[alive, and the mind is not sullered to fall in- 
to that drow'sy stupidity, which, in a civilized 
society, seems to Irenumb the understanding 
of almost all the inferior ranks of people. 
In those barbarous societies, as they are cal- 
led, every man, it has already been observed, 
is a warrior. Every man, too, is in some 
measure a statesman, and can form a toler- 
able judgment concerning the interest of the 
society, and the conduct of those who govern 
it. How far their chiefs are good judges in 
peace, or good leaders in war, is obvious to 
the observation of almost every single man 
among them. In such a society, indeed, no 
man can w-ell acquire that improved and re- 
fined understanding which a few men some- 
times possess in a more civilized state. 
Tliough in a rude society there is a good 
deal of variety in the occupations of every 
individual, there is not a great deal in those 
of the whole society. Every man does, or is 
capable of doing, almost every thing which 
any other man does, or is capable of doing. 
Every man has a considerable degree of 
knowledge, ingenuity, and invention but 
scarce any man has a great degree. The de- 
gree, however, wdiich is commonly possessed, 
is generally sufficient for conducting the 
wffiole simple business of the society. In a 
civilized state, on the contrary, though there 
is little variety in the occupations of the 
j greater part of individuals, there is an almost 
infinite variety in those of the whole society. 
These varied occupations present an almost 
infinite variety of objects to the contempla- 
tion of those few, who, being attached to no 
particular occupation themselves, have leisure 
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and inclination to examine the occupations 
of other people. The contemplation of so 
great a variety of objects necessarily exercises 
their minds in endless comparisons and com- 
binations, and renders their understandings, 
in an extraordinary degree, both acute and 
compiehensive. Unless those few, however, 
Happen to be placed in some very particular 
situations, their great abilities, though ho- 
nourable to themselves, may contribute very 
little to the good government or happiness of 
their society. Notwithstanding the great abi- 
lities of those few, all the nobler parts of the 
human character may be, in a great measure, 
obliterated and extinguished in the great 
body of the people. 

The education of the common people re- 
quires, perhaps, in a civilized and commercial 
society, the attention of the public, more than 
that of people of some rank and fortune. 
People of some rank and fortune are gene- 
rally eighteen or nineteen years of age, before 
they enter upon that particular business, pro- 
fession, or trade, by which they propose to 
distinguish themselves in tlie world. They 
have, before that, full time to acquire, or at 
least to dt themselves for afterwards acquir- 
ing, every accomplishment which can recom- 
mend them to the public esteem, or render 
them worthy of it. llieir parents or guar- 
dians are generally sufficiently anxious that 
they should be so accomplished, and are, in 
most cases, willing enough to lay out the ex- 
pense which is necessary for that purpose. If 
they are not always properly educated, it is 
seldom from the w^ant of expense laid out up- 
on their education, but from the improper ap- 
plication of that expense. It is seldom from 
the want of masters, but from the negligence 
and incapacity of the masters who aie to bo 
had, and from the difficulty, or rather fiom 
the impossibility, which tlicre is, in tlie pre- 
sent state of things, of finding any better. 
The employments, too, in which people of 
some rank or fortune spend the gi eater part 
of their lives, are not, like tliose of the com- 
mon people, simple and unifoim. They are 
almost all of them extremely complicated, 
and such as exercise the head more than the 
hands. The understandings of those who are 
engaged in such employments, can seldom 
grow torpid for W'ant of exercise. The em- 
ployments of people of some rank and for- 
tune, besides, are seldom such a-, harass them 
from morning to night. They generally have 
a good deal of leisure, during which they 
may perfect themselves in every branch, either 
of useful or ornamental knowledge, of v/hich 
they may have laid the foundation, or for 
which they may have acquired some taste in 
the earlier part of life. 

It is otherwise with the common people. 
They have little time to spare for education. 
Their parents can scarce afibrd to maintain 
them, even in infancy. As soon as they are 


able to work, they must apply to some trade, 
by w'hich they can earn their subsistence. 
That trade, too, is generally so simple and 
uniform, as to give little exercise to the un- 
derstanding ; while, at the same time, their 
labour is both so constant and so severe, that 
it leaves them little leisure and less inclina- 
tion to apply to, or even to think of any thing 
else. 

But though the common people cannot, in 
any civilized society, be so well instructed as 
people of some rank and fortune ; the most 
essential parts of education, however, to read, 
write, and account, can be acquired at so 
early a period of life, that the greater part, 
even of those who are to be bred to the lowest 
occupations, have time to acquire them before 
they can be employed in those occupations. 
For a very small expense, the public can fa- 
cilitate, can encourage, and can even impose 
upon almost the whole body of the people, the 
necessity of acquiring those most essential 
paj'ls of education. 

The public can facilitate this acquisition, 
by est§Lblishing in every parish or distiict a 
ifttle school, where children may be taught 
for a reward so moderate, that even a common 
labourer may afibrd it ; the master being ])art ly, 
but not wholly, paid by the public ; because, if 
he was wholly, or even principally, l)aid by it, 
he would soon learn to neglect his business. 
In Scotland, the establishment of such parish 
schools has taught almost the whole common 
people to read, and a very great proportion of 
them to write and account. In England, the 
establishment of charity schools has had an 
effect of the same kind, though not so uni- 
versally, because the establishment is not so 
universal. If, in those little schools, the 
books by which the children are taught to 
read, were a little inoie instructive than tliey 
commonly are ; and if, instead of a little 
smattering in Latin, which the children of the 
common people are sometimes taught there, 
and which can scarce ever be of any use to 
them, they were instructed in the elementary 
parts of geometry and mechanics ; tiie liter.iry 
education of this rank of people would, per- 
haps, be as comjdete as can be. There is 
scarce a common trade, which does not affcid 
some opportunities of applying to it the prin- 
ciples of geornetiy and mechanics, and which 
would not, therefore, gradually exercise and 
improve the common people in those prin- 
ciples, the necessary introduction to the most 
sublime, as well as to the most useful sciences. 

The public can encourage the acquisition 
of those most essential parts of education, by 
giving small premiums, and little badges of 
distinction, to the children of the common 
people who excel in tliem. 

The public can impose upon almost the 
whole body of the people the necessity of ac 
quiring the most essential parts of education^ 
by obliging every man to undergo an exanii- 
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nation or probation in them, before he can 
obtain tiie freedom in any corporation, or be 
allowed to set up any trade, either in a village 
or town corporate. 

It was in this manner, by facilitating the 
acquisition of their military and gymnastic 
exercises, by encouraging it, and even by im- 
posing upon the whole body of the people the 
necessity of learning those exercises, that the 
Greek and Roman republics maintained the 
martial spirit of their respective citizens. They 
facilitated the acquisition of those exercises, 
by appointing a certain place for learning and 
practising them, and by granting to certain 
masters the privilege of teaching in that place. 
Those masters do not appear to have had ei- 
ther salaries or exclusive privileges of any 
kind. Their reward consisted altogether in 
what they got from their scholars ; and a ci- 
tizen, who had learnt his exercises in the pub- 
lic gymnasia, had no sort of legal advantage 
over one who had learnt them privately, pro- 
vided the latter had learned them equally 
well. Those republics encouraged the acqui- 
sition of those exercises, by bestowing little 
premiums and badges of distinction upon those 
who excelled in them. To have gained a 
prize in the Olympic, Isthmian, or Nemaean 
games, gave illustration, not only to the person 
who gained it, but to his w'hole family and 
kindred. The obligation which every citizen 
was under, to serve a certain number of years, 
if called upon, in the armies of the republic, 
sufficiently imposed the necessity of learning 
those exeici/jcs, without which he could not 
be tit for that service. 

That in the progress of improvement, the 
practice of military exercises, unless govern- 
ment takes proper pains to support it, goes 
gradually to decay, and, together with it, the 
martial spirit of the great body of the people, 
the example of modern Europe sufficiently 
demonstrates. But the security of every society 
must ah^ ays depend, more or less, upon the 
martial spirit of the great body of the people. 
In the present times, indeed, tiratmaitial spirit 
alone, and unsupported by a ell-disciplined 
standing army, would not, perhaps, he suffi- 
cient for the defence and security of any so- 
ciety. But where every citizen had the spirit 
of a soldier, a smaller standing army would 
surely be requisite. That spiiit, besides, would 
necessarily diminish very much the dangers 
to liberty, whether ical or imaginary, which 
are commonly apprehended from a standing 
array. As it would very much facilitate the 
operations of that army against a foreign in- 
vader ; so it w'ould obstruct them as much, if 
unfortunately they should ever be directed 
against the constitution of the state. 

The ancient institutions of Greece and 
Rome seem to liave been much more effectual 
for maintaining the martial spirit of the great 
body of the people, than the establishment of 
what are called tlie militias of modern times. 
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They were much more simple. When they 
were once established, they executed them- 
selves, and it required little or no attention 
from government to maintain them in the 
most perfect vigour. Whereas to maintain, 
even ia tolerable execution, the complex re- 
gulations of any modern militia, requires the 
continual and painful attention of govern- 
ment, without which they are constantly fall- 
ing into total neglect and disuse. The influ 
ence, besides, of the ancient institutions, was 
much more universal. By means of them, the 
wdiole body of the people was completely in- 
structed in the use of arms ; whereas it is but 
a very small part of them who can ever be 
so instructed by the regulations of any mo- 
dern militia, except, perhaps, that of Switzer- 
land, But a coward, a man incaprble either 
of defending or of revenging himself, evi- 
dently wants one of the most essential parts 
of the character of a man. He is as much 
mutilated and deformed in his mind as an- 
other is in his body, who is either deprived of 
some of its most essential members, or has 
lost the use of them. He is evidently the 
more wretched and miserable of the two ; be- 
cause happiness and misery, which reside al- 
together in the mind, must necessarily depend 
more upon the healthful or unhealthful, the 
mutilated or entire state of the mind, than 
upon tliat of the body. Even though the mar- 
tial spirit of the people were of no use towards 
the defence of the society, yet, to prevent 
that sort of mental mutilation, deformity, and 
wretchedness, which cowardice necessarily in- 
volves in it, from spreading themselves through 
the great body of the people, would still de- 
serve the most serious attention of govern- 
ment; in the same manner as it would de- 
serve its most serious attention to prevent a 
leprosy, or any other loathsome and offensive 
disease, though neither mortal nor dangerous, 
from spreading itself among them ; though, 
perhaps, no other public good might result 
from such attention, besides the prevention of 
so great a public evil. 

The same thing may be said of iie gross 
ignorance and stupidity which, in a civilized 
society, seem so frequently to benumb tlie 
undei standings of all the inferior ranks ot 
people. A man without the proper use of the 
intellectual faculties of a man, is, if possible, 
more contemptible than even a coward, and 
seems to be mutilated and deformed in a still 
more essential part of the character of human 
nature. Though the state w'as to derive no 
advantacre from the instruction of the inferior 
ranks of people, it would still deserve its at- 
tention that they should not be altogether un- 
instrucled. The state, however, derives no 
inconsiderable advantage fiom their instruc- 
tion. The more they are instructed, the less 
liable they are to the delusions of enthusiasm 
and superstition, which, among ignorant na 
tions, frequently occasion the nmst dreadful 
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disorders. An instructed and intelligent peo- 
ple, besides, are always more decent and or- 
derly than an ignorant and stupid one. They 
feel themselves, each individually, more re- 
spectable, and more likely to obtain the re- 
spect of their lawful superiors, and they are. 
thereforei more disposed to respect those su- 
periors. They ai'e more disposed to examine, 
and more capable of seeing through, the in- 
terested complaints of faction and sedition ; 
and they are, upon that account, less apt to 
be misled into any wanton or unnecessary op- 
position to tlie measures of government. In 
free countries, where the safety of govern- 
ment depends very much upon the favour- 
able judgment which the people may form 
of its conduct, it must surely be of the high- 
est importance, that they should not be dis- 
posed to judge rashly or capriciously con- 
cerning it. 


ART. ni. — Of the Ex'pensr of the InstiluLions 
for the Listruction of People (f all Jlges, 

The institutions for the instruction of peo- 
pit of all ages, are chiefly those for religious 
instruction. This is a species of instruction, 
of which the object is not so much to render 
the people good citizens in this world, as to 
prepare them for another and a better world 
in the life to come. The teachers of the 
doctrine which contains this insti action, in 
the same manner as other teachers, may either 
depend altogether for their subsistence upon 
the voluntary contributions of their hearers ; 
or they may derive it from some other fund, 
to which the law of their country may entitle 
them 5 such as a landed estate, a tythe or 
land tax. an established salary or stipend. 
Their exertion, their zeal and industry, are 
likely to be much greater in the former situa- 
tion than in the latter. In this respect, the 
teaclicrs of a new religion have always had a 
considerable advantage in attacking tiiose an- 
cient and established systems, of which the 
clergy, reposing themselves upon their bene- 
fices, had neglected to keep up the fervour of 
faith and devotion in the great body of the 
people; and having given themselves up to 
indolence, were become altogether incapable 
of making any vigorous exertion in defence 
even of their own establishment. The clergy 
of an established and well endowed religion 
frequently become |»nen of learning and ele- 
gance, who possess^ all the virtues of gentle- 
men, or which can recommend them to the 
esteem of gentlemen ; but they are apt gra- 
dually to lose the qualities, both good and 
bad, which gave them authority and influence 
with the inferior ranks of people, and which 
had perhaps been the original causes of the 
mccess and establishment of their religion. 
Such a clergy, when attacked by a set of po- 
pular and bold, riiough perhaps stupid and 
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ignorant enthusiasts, feel themselves as perfect- 
ly defenceless as the indolent, effeminate, and 
full fed nations of the southern parts of Asia, 
when they were invaded by the active, hardy, 
and hungry Tartars of the north. Such a 
clergy, upon such an emergency, have com- 
monly no other resource than to call upon the 
civil magistrate to persecute, destroy, or 
drive out their adversaries, as disturbers of 
the public peace. It was thus that the Ro- 
man cdtliolic clergy called upon the civil 
magistrate to persecute the protestants, ana 
the church of England to persecute the dis- 
senters; and that in general every religious 
sect, when it has once enjoyed, for a century 
or two, the security of a legal establishment, 
has found itself incapable of making any 
vigorous defence against any new sect which 
chose to attack its doctrine or dLcipiine. 
Upon such occasions, the advantage, in point 
of learning and good writing, may sometimes 
be on the side of the established church. 
But the arts of popularity, all the arts of 
gaining proselytes, are constantly on the side 
of its adversaries. In England, those arts 
have been long neglected by the well endow- 
ed clergy of the established church, and are 
at present chiefly cultivated by the dissenters 
and by the methodists. Tlie independent 
provisions, however, which in many places 
iiave been made for dissenting teachers, by 
means of voluntary subscriptions, of trust 
rights, and other evasions of the law, seem 
very much to have abated the zeal and acti- 
vity of those teachers. They have many of 
them become very learned, ingenious, and 
respectable men ; but they have in genera, 
ceased to be very popular preachers. The 
metliodists, without half the learning of the 
di->scnters, are much more in vogue. 

In the church of Romo the industry and 
zeal of the inferior clergy are kept more alive 
by the powerful motive of self-interest, than 
perhaps in any established protestant church. 
The parochial clergy derive many of them, a 
very considerable part of their subsistence 
from the voluntary oblations of the people; 
a source of revenue, which confession gives 
them many opportunities of improving. The 
mendicant orders derive their whole ^subsis- 
tence from such oblations. It is with them 
as with the hussars and light infantry of some 
armies ; no plunder, no pay. The parochial 
clergy are like those teachers whose reward 
depends partly upon their salary, and partly 
upon the fees or honoraries which they gel 
from their pupils ; and these must always de- 
pend, more or less, upon their industry and 
reputation. The mendicant orders are like 
those teachers whose subsistence depends 
altogether u})on their industry. They are 
obliged, therefore, to use every art which can 
animate the devotion of the common people, 
The establishment of the two great mendicant 
orders of St Dominic and St, Francis, it is 
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observed by Maeliiavel, revived, in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, the languish- 
ing faith and devotion of the catholic church. 
In Roman catholic countries, the spirit of 
devotion is supported altogether by the 
monks, and by the poorer parochial clergy. 
The great dignitaries of the church, with all 
the accomplishments of gentlemen and men 
of tlie world, and sometimes with those of 
men of learning, are careful to maintain the 
necessary discipline over their inferiors, but 
seldom give themselves any trouble about the 
instruction of the people. 

‘^Most of the arts and professions in a 
state,” says by far the most illustrious philo- 
sopher and historian of the present age, “ are 
of such a nature, that, while they promote the 
interests of the society, they are also useful 
or agreeable to some individuals; and, in 
that case, the constant rule of the magistrate, 
except, perhaps, on the first introduction of 
any art, is, to leave the profession to itself, 
and trust its encouragement to the indivi- 
duals who reap the benefit of it. The arti- 
sans, finding their profits to rise by the favour 
of their customers, increase, as much as possi- 
ble, their skill and industry ; and as matters 
are not disturbed by any injudic’ous tamper- 
ing, the commodity is always sure to be at 
all times nearly proportioned to the demand. 

“ But there are also some callings which, 
diough useful and even necessary in a state, 
bring no advantage or pleasure to any indivi- 
dual ; and the supreme power is obliged to 
alter its conduct with regard to the retainers 
of those professions. It must give them 
public encouragement in order to their sub- 
sistence; and it must provide against that 
negligence to which they will naturally be 
subject, either by annexing particular ho- 
nours to profession, by establishing a long 
subordination of ranks, and a strict depen- 
dence, or by some other expedient. The 
persons employed in the finances, fiects, and 
magistracy, are instances of this order of 
men. 

“ It may naturally be thought, at first 
sight, that the ecclesiastics belong to the first 
class, and that their encouragement, as well 
as tlis.t of lawyers and physicians, may safely 
be entrusted to the liberality of individuals, 
who are attached to their doctrines, and who 
find benefit or consolation from their spiritual 
ministry and assistance. Their industry and 
vigilance will, no doubt, be whetted by such 
an additional motive ; and their skill in the 
profession, as well as their address in govern- 
ing the minds of the people, must receive 
daily increase, from their increasing practice, 
study, and attention. 

“ But if we consider the matter more clo='e- 
ly, we shall find that this interested diligen.*e 
of the clergy is what every wise legislator will 
study to prevent ; because, in every religion 
except the true, it is highly pernicious, and it 
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has even a natural tendency to pervert the 
truth, by infusing into it a strong mixture of 
superstition, folly, and delusion. Each 
ghostly practitioner, in order to render him- 
self more precious and sacred in the eyes of 
his retainers, will inspire them with the most 
violent abhorrence of all other sects, and 
continually endeavour, by some novelty, to 
excite the languid devotion of his audience. 
No regard will be paid to truth, morals, or 
decency, in the doctrines inculcated. Every 
tenet will be adopted that best suits the dis- 
orderly affections of the human frame. Cus- 
tomers will be drawn to each conventicle by 
new industry and address, in practising on 
the passions and credulity of the populace. 
And, in the end, the civil magistrate will find 
that he has dearly paid for his intended fru- 
gality, in saving a fixed establishment for the 
priests ; and that, in reality, the most decent 
and advantageous composition, which he can 
make with the spiritual guides, is to bribe 
their indolence, by assigning stated salaries 
to their profession, and rendering it super- 
fluous for them to be farther active, than 
merely to prevent their flock from straying in 
quest of new pastors. And in tliis manner 
ecclesiastical establishments, though common- 
ly they arose at first from religious viexvs, 
prove in the end advantageous to the political 
interests of society.” 

But whatever may have been the good or 
bad effects of the independent provision oi 
the clergy, it has, perhaps, been very seldom 
bestowed upon them from any view to those 
effects. Times of violent religious contro- 
versy have generally been times of equally 
violent political faction. Upon such occa- 
sions, each political party has either found it, 
or imagined it, for his interest, to league it- 
self vvith some one or other of the contending 
religious sects. But this could be done only 
by adopting, or, at least, by favouring tiie 
tenets of that particular sect. The sect 
which had the good fortune to be leagued 
with the conquering party necessarily shared 
in the victory of its ally, by whose favour 
and protection it was soon enabled, in some 
degree, to silence and subdue all its adversa- 
ries. Those adversaries had generally lea- 
gued themselves with the enemies of the con- 
quering party, and were, therefore the enemies 
of that party. The clergy of this particular 
sect having thus become complete masters oi 
the field, and their influence and authority 
with the great bod) of the people being in 
its highest vigour, they were powerful enough 
to overawe the chieik and leaders of their 
own party, and to oblige the civil magistrate 
to respect their opinions and inclinations. 
Their first demand was generally tnat he 
should silence and subdue all their adversa- 
ries 5 and their second, that he should be- 
stow an independent provision on themselves. 
As they had generally contributed a good 
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deal to tlie victory, it seemed not unreason- 
able that they should have some share in the 
spoil. ‘They were weary, besides, of hu- 
mouring the people, and of depending upon 
their caprice for a subsistence. In making 
'this demand, therefore, they consulted their 
own case and comfort, without troubling 
themselves about the effect which it might 
ha\e, in future times, upon the influence and 
authority of their order. The civil magis- 
trate, who could comply with their demand 
only by giving them something which he 
would have chosen much rather to take, or 
to keep to himself, was seldom very forward 
to grant it. Necessity, how'ever, always 
forced him to submit at last, though frequent- 
ly not till after many delays, evasions, and 
affected excuses. 

But if politics had never called in the aid 
of religion, had the conquering party never 
adopted the tenets of one sect more than 
those of another, when it had gained the 
victory, it would probably have dealt equally 
and impartially with all the different sects, 
and have allowed every man to choose his 
own priest, and his own religion, as he 
thought proper. There would, and, in this 
case, no doubt, liave been, a great multitude 
of religious sects. Almost eveiy different 
congregation might probably have had a 
little sect by itself, or have entertained some 
peculiar tenets of its ovvn. Each teacher, 
would, no doubt, have felt himself under the 
necessity of making the utmost exertion, 
and of using every art, both to preserve and 
to increase the number of his disciples. But 
as every other teacher would have felt him 
self under the same necessity, the success of 
no one teacher, or sect of teachers, could have 
been vciy great. I’lie intere*-ted and active 
zeal of religious teacheis can bo dangeious 
and troublesome only wheie there is either 
but one sect tolerated in the society, or 
where the whole of a large society is divi- 
ded into two or thiee gieat sects ; the tea- 
chers of each acting by concert, and under a 
regular discipline and suboi dination. But 
that zeal must be altogether innocent, W'liere 
the society is divided into two or three hun- 
dred, or, pejhaps, into as many thousand 
small sects, of which no one could be consi- 
deiable enough to distuib the public tian- 
qulliity. d'he teachers of each sect, seeing 
themselves surrounded on all sides with more 
adversaiies than fiiends, would he obliged to 
learn that candour and moderation which are 
so seldom to be found among the teachers of 
those great sects, whose tenets, being support- 
ed by the civil magistrate, are held in vene- 
ration, by almost all the inhabitants of exten- 
sive kingdoms and empires, and who, there- 
fore, see nothing round them but folio weis, 
disciples, and humble admirers. The teachers 
of each little sect, finding themselves almost 
alone, would be obligetl to respect those of 
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almost every otlier sect j and tlie concessions 
which they would mutually find in both con- 
venient and agreeable to make one to an- 
other, might in time, probably reduce the 
doctrine of tlie greater part of them to that 
pure and rational religion, free from every 
mixture of absurdity, imposture, or fanaticism, 
such as wise men have, in all ages of the world, 
wished to see established ; but such as positive 
law has, perhaps, never yet established, and 
probably never wall establish in any country ; 
because, with regard to religion, positive law 
always has been, and probably always will 
be, more or less influenced by popular su- 
perstition and enthusiasm. This plan of 
ecclesiastical government, or, more properly, 
of no ecclesiastical government, wtis what 
the sect called Independents (a sect, no 
doubt, of very wild enthusiasts), proposed to 
establish in England tow’aids the end of the 
civil war. If it had been established, though 
of a very unphilosophical origin, it would 
piobably, by this time, have been productive 
of the most philosophical good temper and 
moderation v'itb regard to every sort of reli- 
gious principle. It has been established in 
Pennsylvania, where, though the quakers 
happen to be the most numerous, the law, in 
reality, favours no one sect more than an- 
other ; and it is there said to have been pro- 
ductive of this philosophical good temper and 
moderation, 

But though this equality of treatment 
should not be productive of this good temper 
and moderation in all, or even in the greater 
part of the religious sects of a particular 
country ; yet, provided those sects w'ere suf- 
ficiently numerous, and each of them con- 
sequently too small to disturb the public 
tianquillity, the excessive zeal of each for its 
paiticiilar tenets could not well be productive 
of any very hurtful effects, but, on the cen- 
tral y, of several good ones; and if the gc* 
vernment was perfectly decided, both to let 
ilu tn all alone, and to oblige them all to let 
alone one another, there is little danger that 
they would not of their ovvn accord, subdi- 
vide themselves fast enough, so as soon to 
become sufficiently numerous. 

In every civilized society, in every society 
where the distinction of ranks has once been 
completely established, there have been always 
two different schemes or systems of morality 
current at the same time ; of which the one 
may be called the strict or austere; the 
other the liberal, or, if you will, the loose 
system. The former is generally admired 
and revered by the common people; the 
latter is commonly more esteemed and adopt- 
ed by what are called the people of fashion. 
The degree of disapprobation w'ith which w'e 
ought to .mark the vices of levity, the vices 
which are apt to arise from great prosperity, 
and from the excess of gaiety and good hu- 
mour, seems to constitute the principal dis 
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tinction between those two opposite schemes 
or systems. In the liberal or loose system, 
luxury, wanton, and even disorderly miith, 
the pursuit of pleasure to some degree of 
intemperance, the breach of chastity, at least 
in one of the two sexes, Sec. provided they 
are not accompanied with gross indecency, 
and do not lead to falsehood and injustice, are 
generally tieated with a good deal of indul- 
gence, and are easily either excused or par- 
doned altogether. In the austere system, on 
the contrary, those excesses are regarded with 
the utmost abhorrence and detestation. The 
^ices of levity are always ruinous to the com- 
mon people, and a single week’s thoughtless- 
ness and dissipation is often sufficient to 
undo a poor workman for ever, and to drive 
nim, through despair, upon committing the 
most enormous crimes. The wiser and bet- 
ter sort of the common people, therefore, 
have always the utmost abhorrence and de- 
testation of such excesses, which their expe- 
rience tells them are so immediately fatal to 
people of their condition. The disorder and 
extravagance of several years, on the con- 
trary, will not always ruin a man of fashion ; 
and people of that rank are very apt to con . 
sider the power of indulging in some degree 
of excess, as one of the advantages of their 
fortune ; and the liberty of doing so without 
censure or reproach, as one of the privileges 
which belong to their station. In people of 
their own station, therefore, they regard such 
excesses with but a small degree of disappro- 
bation, and censure them either very slightly 
or not at ail. 

Almost all religious sects have begun 
among the common people, from whom they 
have generally drawn their earliest, as well 
as their most numerous proselytes. The au- 
stere system of morality has, accordingly, 
been adopted by those sects almost constant- 
ly, or with very few exceptions; for there 
have been some. It was the system by which 
they could best recommend themselves to that 
order of people, to whom they first proposed 
their plan of reformation upon what had been 
before established. Many of them, perhaps 
the greater part of them, have even endea- 
voured to gain credit by refining upon this 
austere system, and by carrying it to some 
degree of folly and extravagance ; and this 
excessive rigour has frequently recommended 
them, moie than any thing else, to the re- 
spect and veneration of the common people. 

A man of rank and fortune is, by his sta- 
tion, the distinguished member of a great so- 
ciety, who attend to ev*erv part of bis conduct, 
and who thereby oblige him to attend to every 
part of it himself. His authority and consi- 
deration depend very much upon the respect 
which this society bears to him. He dares 
not do any thing which would disgrace or 
discredit him in it ; and he is obliged to a 
very strict observation of that species of 
morals, whether liberal or austere, which the 
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general consent of this society prescribes to 
persons of his rank and fortune. A man o? 
low condition, on the contrary, is far from 
being a distinguished member of any great 
society. While he remains in a country vil- 
lage, his conduct may be attended to, and he 
n.ay be obliged to attend to it himself. In 
this situation, and in this situation only, he 
may have what is called a character to lose. 
But as soon as he comes into a great city, he 
is sunk in obscurity and darkness. His con- 
duct is observed and attended to by nobody ; 
and he is, therefore, very likely to neglect it 
himself, and to abandon himself to every sort 
of low profligacy and vice. He never 
emerges so effectually from this obscurity, his 
conduct never excites so much the attention 
of any respectable society, as by his becom- 
ing the member of a small religious sect. 
He from that moment acquires a degree of 
consideration which he never had before. 
All his brother sectaries are, for the credit of 
the sect, interested to observe his conduct ; 
and, if he gives occasion to any scandal, if 
he deviates very much from those austere 
morals which they almost always require of 
one another, to punish him by what is always 
a very severe punishment, even where no evil 
effects attend it, expulsion or excommunica. 
tion from the sect. In little religious sects, 
accordingly, the morals of the common peo- 
ple have been almost always remaikably re- 
gular and orderly ; generallv much more sc 
than in the established church. The morals 
of those little sects, indeed, have frequently 
been rather disagreeably rigoious and un- 
social. 

There are two very easy and effectual re- 
medies, however, by whose joint operation 
the state might, without violence, correct 
whatever was unsocial or disagreeably rigor- 
ous in the morals of all the little sects into 
which the country was divided. 

The first of those remedies is the study of 
science and philosophy, which the state might 
I render almost universal among all people of 
middling or more than middling rank and 
fortune ; not by giving salaries to teachers ia 
order to make them negligent and idle, but 
by instituting some sort of probation, even in 
the higher and more difficult sciences, to he 
undergone by every person before he was per- 
mitted to exercise any liberal profession, or 
before he could be received as a candidate for 
any honourable office, of trust or profit. 1. 
the state imposed upon this order of men the 
necessity of learning, it would have no occa- 
sion to give itself any trouble about providing 
them with proper teachers. They would 
soon find better teachers for themselves, than 
any whom the state could provide for them. 
Science is the great antidote to the poison of 
enthusiasm and superstition ; and where all 
the superior ranks of people were secured 
from it, the inferior ranks could not be much 
exposed to it. 
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The second of those remedies is the fre- 
quency and gaiety of public diveisions. The 
state, by encouraging, that is, by giving en- 
tire liberty to all those who, from their own 
interest, would attempt, without scandal or 
indecency, to amuse and divert the people 
by painting, poetry, music, dancing; by all 
sorts of dramatic representations and exhibi- 
tions ; would easily dissipate, in the greater 
part of them, that melancholy and gloomy 
humour which is almost always the nurse of 
popular supers|ition and enthusiasm. Pub- 
lic diversions have always been the objects of 
dread and hatred to all the fanatical promote! s 
of those popular frenzies. The gaiety and 
good humour which those diversions inspire, 
were altogether inconsistent with that temper 
of mind which was fittest for their purpose, 
or which they could best work upon. Dra- 
matic representations, besides, frequently ex- 
posing their aitlfices to public lidicule, and 
sometimes even to public execration, were, 
upon that account, more than all other di- 
versions, the objects of their peculiar abhor- 
rence. 

In a country where the law favoured the 
teachers of no one religion more than those 
of another, it would not be necessary that 
any of them should have any particular or 
immediate dependency upon the sovereign or 
executive power ; or that he should have any 
thing to do either in appointing or in dismis- 
sing them from their offices. In such a situ- 
ation, he would have no occasion to give 
himself any concern about them, further than 
to keep the peace among them, in the same 
manner as among the rest of his subjects, 
tliat is, to hinder them from persecuting, 
abusing, or oppiessing one another. But it 
is quite otheiwise in count! ies whcie theie is 
an established or governing religion. The 
soveieign can in this case never be secure, 
unless he has the means of influencing in a 
considerable degree the greater pait of the 
teachers of that religion. 

The clergy of every established church 
constitute a great incorporation. They can 
act in concert, and puisue their interest upon 
one plan, and with one spirit as much as if 
they were under the direction of one man ; 
and they are frequently, too, under such di- 
rection. Their interest as an incorporated 
body is never the same with that of the sove- 
reign, and is sometimes directly opposite to 
it. Their great interest is to maintain their 
authority with the people, and this authority 
depends upon the supposed certainty and im- 
portance of the whole doctrine which they 
inculcate, and upon the supposed necessity 
of adopting every part of it with the most im- 
plicit faith, in order to avoid eternai misery. 
Should the sovereign have the imprudence 
to appear either to deride, oi doubt himself 
of the most trifling part of their doctrine, or 


from humanity, attempt to protect those who 
did either the one or the other, the punctili- 
ous honour of a clergy, who have no sort of 
dependency upon him, is immediately pro- 
voked to proscribe him as a profane person, 
and to employ all the terrors of religion, in 
order to oblige the people to transfer their 
allegiance to some more orthodox and obedi 
ent prince. Should he oppose any of their 
pretensions or usurpations, the danger is 
equally great. The princes who have dared 
in this manner to rebel against the church, 
over and above this crime of rebellion, have 
generally been charged, too, with the addi- 
tional crime of heresy, notwithstanding their 
solemn protestations of their faith, and hum- 
ble submission to eveiy tenet which she 
thought proper to prescribe to them. But 
the authority of religion is superior to every 
other authority. The fears which it suggests 
conquer all other fears. When the autho- 
rized teachers of religion propagate tlirougli 
the great body of the people, doctrines sub- 
versive of the authority of the sovereign, it is 
by violence only, or by the force of a stand- 
ing army, that he can maintain his authority. 
Even a standing army cannot in this case give 
him any lasting security ; because if the sol- 
diers are net foreigners, which can seldom be 
the case, but drawn from the great body of 
the people, which must almost always be the 
case, they are likely to be soon corrupted by 
those very doctrines. The revolutions which 
the turbulence of the Greek clergy was con- 
tinually occasioning at Constantinople, ag 
long as the eastern empire subsisted ; the 
convulsions w'hich, during the couise of se- 
veral centuries, the tuibulence of the Roman 
clergy was continually occasioning in every 
part of Eiuope, sufficiently demonstrate how 
piecarious and insecure must always be the 
situation of the sovereign, who has no proper 
means of influencing the clergy of the esta- 
blished and governing religion of his country. 

Articles of faith, as well as all other spi- 
ritual matters, it is evident enough, are not 
within the proper department of a tempera 
sovereign, who, though he may be very well 
qualified for protecting, is seldom supposed 
to be so for instructing the people. With 
regard to such matters, therefore, his autho- 
rity can seldom be sufficient to counterbalance 
the united authoiity of the clergy of the esta- 
blished church. The public tranquillity, 
however, and his own security, may fre- 
quently depend upon the doctiines which 
they may think proper to propagate concei ning 
such matters. As he can seldom directly o])post 
their decision, therefore, with proper weight 
and authority, it is necessary that he should 
be able to influence it ; and he can influence 
it only by the fears and expectations which 
he may excite in the greater part of the indi- 
viduals of the order. Those fears and ex- 
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pectations may con>ist in the fear of depriva- 
tion or other punisliment, and in the expec- 
tation of further preferment 

In all Christian churches, the benefices of 
the clergy are a sort of freeholds, which they 
enjoy, not during pleasure, but during life or 
good behaviour. If they held them by a 
more precarious tenure, and were liab' to be 
turned out upon every slight disobligation 
either of the sovereign or of his ministers, it 
would perhaps be impossible for them to 
maintain their authority with the people, w’ o 
would then consider them as mercenary de- 
pendents upon the coart, in the sincerity of 
whose instructions they could no longer have 
any confidence. But should the sovereign 
attempt irregularly, and by violence, to de- 
prive any number of clergymen of their free- 
holds, on account, perhaps, of their having 
propagated, with more than ordinary zeal, 
some factious or seditious doctrine, he would 
only render, by such persecution, both them 
and their doctrine ten times more popular, 
and therefore ten times moi e troublesome and 
dangerous, than they had been before. Fear 
is in almost all cases a wretched instrument 
of government, and ought in particular never 
to be employed against any order of men who 
have the smallest pretensions to independency. 
To attempt to teriify them, serves only to 
irritate their bad humour, and to confirm 
them in an opposition, which more gentle 
usage, perhaps, might easily induce them 
either to soften, or to lay aside altogether. 
The violence which the French government 
usually employea in order to oblige all their 
parliaments, or sovereign courts of justice, 
to enregister any unpopular edict, very sel- 
dom succeeded. The means commonly em- 
ployed, however, the imprisonment of all the 
refractory members, one would think, vvere 
forcible enough. The princes of the house 
of Stuart sometimes employed the like means 
in order to influence some of the members of 
the parliament of England, and they general- 
ly found them equally intractable. The par- 
liament of England is now' managed in an- 
other manner ; and a very small experiment, 
which the duke of Choiseul made, about 
tw'elve years ago, upon the parliament of 
Paris, demonstrated sufficiently that all the 
parliaments of France might have been ma- 
naged still more easily in the same mannei*. 
That experiment was not pursued. For 
though management and persuasion are al- 
ways the easiest and safest instruments of 
government as force and violence are the 
worst and the most dangerous ; yet such, it 
seems, is the natural insolence of man, that 
he almost always disdains to use the good in- 
strument, except wnen ne cannot or dare not 
use the bad one. The French government 
could and durst use force, and therefore dis- 
dained to use management and persuasion. 
But there is no order of men. it appears I 
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believe, from the experience of all age^, upon 
whom it is so dangerous or rather so perfectly 
ruinous, to employ force and violence, as up- 
on the respected clergy of an established 
church. The rights, the privileges, the per- 
sonal liberty of every individual ecclesiastic, 
who is upon good terms with his own order, 
are, even in the most despotic governments, 
more respected than those of any other person 
of nearly equal rank and fortune. It is so in 
every gradation of despotism, from that of the 
gentle and mild government of Paris, to that 
of the violent and fuiious government of Con- 
stantinople. But though this order of men 
can scarce ever be forced, they may be ma- 
naged as easily as any other ; and the securi- 
ty of the sovereign, as well as the public tran- 
quillity, seems to depend very much upon the 
means w'hich he has of managing them ; and 
those means seem to consist altogether in the 
preferment which he has to bestow upon them. 

In the ancient constitution of the Christian 
church, the bishop of each diocese was elected 
by the joint votes of the clergy and of the 
people of the episcopal city. The people did 
not long retain their right of election; and 
while they did retain it, they almost always 
acted under the influence of the c'ergy, who, 
in such spiritual matters, appeared to be their 
natural guides. The clergy, however, soon 
grew weary of the trouble of managing them, 
and found it easier to elect their own bishops 
themselves. The abbot, in the same manner, 
was elected by tlie monks of the monastery, 
at least in the greater part of abbacies. All 
the inferior ecclesiastical benefices compre- 
hended within tlie diocese were collated by 
the bishop, who bestowed them upon such 
ecclesiastics as he thought proper. All church 
preferments were in this manner in the dis- 
posal of the church. The sovereign, though 
he might have some indirect influence in those 
elections, and though it was sometimes usual 
to ask both his consent to elect, and his ap- 
probation of the election, yet had no direct or 
sufficient means of managing the clergy. The 
ambition of every clergyman naturally led him 
to pay court, not so much to his sovereign as 
to his own order, from which only he could 
expect preferment. 

Through the greater part of Europe, the 
pope gradually drew to himself, first the col- 
lation of almost all bishoprics and abba- 
cies, or of w'hat were called consistorial bene- 
fices, and afterw'ards, by vai ious machinations 
and pretences, of the greater part of inferior 
benefices comprehended within each diocese, 
little more being left to the bishop than what 
was barely necessary to give him a decent 
authority with his own clergy. By this ai- 
rangeinent the condition of the sovereign was 
still worse than it had been before. The clergy 
of all the different countries of Europe were 
thus formed into a sort of spiritual array, dis- 
persed in different quarters, indeed, tout cjf 
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which all tlie movements and operations could 
now be directed by one head, and conducted up- 
on one uniform plan. The clergy of each par. 
ticular country might be considered as a parti- 
cjLir detachment of that army, of which the 
operations could easily he supported and se- 
conded by all the other detachments quarteied 
m the different countries round about. Each 
detachment was not only independent of the 
sovereign of the country in uhich it was quar- 
tered, and by which it was maintained, but 
dependent upon a foreign sovereign, who 
could at any time turn its arms against the 
sovereign of that particular country, and sup- 
port them by the anus of all the other de- 
tachments. 

Those arms were the most formidable that 
can well be imagined. In the ancient state 
of Europe, before the establishment of arts 
and manufactures, the wealth of the clergy 
gave them the same sort of influence over the 
common people which that of the gieat ba- 
tons gave them over their respective vassals, 
tenants, and retainers. In the great landed 
estates, which the mistaken piety both of 
princes and private persons had bestowed up- 
on the church, jurisdictions were established, of 
die same kind with those of the great barons, 
and for the same reason. In those great landed 
estates, the clergy, or their bailiffs, could ea- 
sily keep the peace, without the support or 
assistance either of the king or of any other 
person ; and neither the king nor any other 
person could keep the peace there without the 
support and assistance of the clergy. The ju- 
risdictions of the clergy, therefore, in their 
particular baronies or manors, were equally 
independent, and equally exclusive of the au- 
thority of the king’s courts, as those of the 
great temporal loids. The tenants of the 
clergy were, like tliose of the gieat baions, 
almost all tenants at w'ill, entirely dependent 
upon their immediate lords, and, therefore, 
liable to be called out at pleasure, in order to 
ficht in any quarrel in which tlie clergy might 
think proper to engage them. Over and 
above tne rents of those estates, the clergy pos- 
sessed in the tithes a very large portion of the 
rents of all the other estates in every kingdom 
of Europe, The revenues arising from both 
chose species of rents w'ere, the greater part of 
them, paid in kind, in corn, wine, cattle, poul- 
try, &c. The quantity exceeded greatly what 
the clergy could themselves consume; and 
there were ncitlicr arts nor manufactures, for 
the produce of which they could exchange 
the surplus. The clergy could derive advan- 
tage from this immense surplus in no other 
way than by employing it, as the great ba- 
rons employed the like surplus of xheir reve- 
nues, in the most profuse hospitality, and in 
the most extensive charity. Both the hospi- 
tality and the charity of the ancient clergy, 
accordingly, are said to have been very great. 
They not only maintained almost the whole 
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poor of every kingdom, but many knights and 
gentlemen had frequently no other means of 
subsistence than by travelling about from mo- 
nastery to monastery, under pretence of devo- 
tion, but in reality to enjoy the hospitality cf 
the clergy. The retainers of some particulai 
prelates were often as numerous as tliose of 
the greatest lay-lords ; and the retainers of all 
the clergy taken together were, perhaps, moie 
numerous than those of all the lay-lords. 
There was alw'ays much more union among 
the clergy than among the lay -lords. The 
former w^ere under a regular discipline and 
subordination to the papal authority. The lat- 
ter were under no regular discipline or subor- 
dination, but almost always equally jealous of 
one another, and of the king. Though the 
tenants and retainers of the clergy, therefore, 
had both together been less iiumeious than 
those of the great lay-lord*;, and their tenants 
were probably much less numerous, yet their - 
union would have rendered them more for- 
midable. The hospitality and charity of the 
clergy, too, not only ga\ e them the command ot 
a great teinpoi al foi ce, but increased very much 
the weight of their spiritual w’eapons. Those 
virtues procured them the highest respect and 
veneration among all the inferior ranks of 
people, ofwliom many w-ere constantly, and 
almost all occasionally, fed by them. Every 
thing belonging or related to so popular an 
order, its possessions, its privileges, its doc- 
trines, necessarily appeared sacred in the eyes 
of the common people; and every violation 
of them, whether real or pretended, the high- 
est act of sacrilegious wickedness and pro- 
fanencss. In this state of things, if the sove- 
reign ficquently found it difficult to resist the 
con fed eiacy of a few of the great nobility, we 
cannot wonder that he should find it still 
moie so to resist the united force of the clergy 
of his ow II dominions, supported by that of the 
clergy of all the neighbouring dominions. In 
such ciicumstances, the wonder is, not that 
he w'as sometimes obliged to yield, but that he 
ever w'as able to resist. 

The privileges of the clergy in those an- 
cient times (wiiich to us, who live in the pre- 
sent times, appear the most absurd), their to- 
tal exemption from the secular jiiri-sdiction 
for example, or what in England w'as called 
the benefit of clergy, w^ere the natural, or ra^ 
ther the necessary, consequences of this state 
of things. How dangerous must it have been 
for the sovereign to attempt to punish a clergy- 
man for any crime whatever, if his order w^ere 
disposed to protect him, and to represent either 
the proof as insufficient for convicting so holy 
a man, or the punishment as too severe to be 
inflicted upon one wdiose person had been 
rendered sacred by religion ? The sovereign 
could, in such circumstances, do no better 
than leave him to be tried by the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts, who, for the honour of their own 
order, were inteu'sted to restrain, as much iis 
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possible, every member of it from committing 
enormous crimes, or even from giving occa^ 
sion to such gross scandal as might disgust 
the minds of the people. 

In tlie state in which things were, through 
die greater part of Europe, during the tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth, and tliirteenth centuries, and 
for some time both before and after that pe- 
riod, the constitution of the church of Rome 
may be considered as the most formidable 
combination that ever was formed against the 
authority and security of civil government, as 
well as against the liberty, reason, and hap- 
piness of mankind, which can flourish only 
where civil government is able to protect 
diem. In that constitution, the grossest de- 
lusions of superstition were supported in such 
a manner by the private interests of so great 
a number of people, as put them out of all 
danger from any assault of human reason ; 
because, though human/ reason might, per- 
haps, have been able to unveil, even to the 
eyes of the common people, some of the delu- 
sions of superstition, it could never have dis- 
solved the ties of private interest. Had this 
constitution been attacked by no other ene- 
mies but the feeble eflbrts of human reason, 
it must have endured for ever. But that im- 
mense and well-built fabric, which all the 
tvisdoni and virtue of man could never have 
shaken, much less have overturned, was, by 
ihe natural course of things, first weakened, 
and aftei wards in part destroyed ; and is 
now likely, in the course of a few centuries 
more, perhaps, to crumble into ruins altoge- 
ther. 

The gradual improvements of arts, manu- 
factures, and commerce, the same causes which 
destroyed the power of the great barons, de- 
stroyed, in the same manner, through the 
greater part of Europe, the whole temporal 
power of the clergy. In the produce of arts, 
manufactures, and commerce, the clergy, liice 
tlie great barons, found something for which 
they could exchange their rude produce, and 
thereby discovered the means of spending their 
whole revenues upon their own persons, with- 
out giving any considerable share of them to 
other people. Their charity became gradu- 
ally less extensive, their hospitality less libe- 
ral, or less pjofuse. Their retainers became 
consequently less numerous, and, by degrees, 
dwindled away altogether. The clergy, too, 
like the great barons, wished to get a bettei 
rent from their landed estates, in order to spend 
it, in the same manner, upon the gratification 
of their own private vanity and folly. But 
this increase of rent could be got only by 
granting leases to their tenants, w ho thereby 
became, in a great measure, independent of 
them. The ties of interest, which bound the 
inferior ranks of people to the clergy, were in 
this manner gradually broken and dissolved. 
They were even broken and dissolved sooner 
than those which bound the same ranks of I 
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people to the great barons ; because the bene- 
fices of the church being, the greater part of 
them, much smaller than the estates of the 
great barons, the possessor of each benefice 
was much sooner able to spend the whole of 
its revenue upon his own person. During 
the greater part of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, the power of the great barons was, 
through the greater part of Europe, in full 
v'gour. But the temporal power of the clergy, 
the absolute command which they had once 
had over the great body of the people was 
very much decayed. The power of the church 
was, by tliat time, very nearly reduced, through 
the greater part of Europe, to what arose 
from their spiritual authority; and even that 
spiritual authority was much weakened, wdien 
it ceased to be supported by the charity and 
hospitality of the clergy. The inferior ranks 
of people no longer looked upon that order as 
they had done before ; as the comforters of 
their distress, and the relievers of iheir indi- 
gence. On the contrary, they were provoked 
and disgusted by the vanity, luxury, and ex- 
pense of me richer clergy, who appeared to 
spend upon their own pleasures what had al- 
ways before been legarded as the patrimony 
of the poor. 

In this situation of things, the sovereigns 
in the different states of Europe endeavoured 
to recover the influence which they had once 
had in the di q)osal of the great benefices of 
the church ; by procuring to the deans and 
chapters of each diocese the restoration ot 
their ancient right of electing the bishop ; and 
to the monks of each abbacy that of electing the 
abbot. The re-establishing this ancient order 
was the object of several statutes enacted in 
England during the course of the fourteenth 
ceiitur}’, particularly of what is called thesta* 
tute of provisors ; and of the pragmatic sanc- 
tion, established in France in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. In order to render the election valid, it 
was necessary that the sovereign should both 
consent to it before hand, and afterwaids ap- 
prove of the person elected ; and though the 
election was still supposed to be fiee, he had, 
however all the indirect means which his situa- 
tion necessarily afforded him, of influencing the 
clergy in his own dominions. Other regula. 
tions, of a similar tendency, were established 
in other parts of Europe. But the power of 
the pope, in the collation of the great bene- 
fices of the church, seems, befoie the refor- 
mation, to have been nowhere so eff**ctually 
and so universally restrained as in France and 
England. The concordat afterwards, in the 
sixteenth century, gave to the kings of France 
the absolute right of presenting to all the 
great, or what aie called the consistorial, be- 
nefices of the Gallican church. 

Since the establishment of the pragmatic 
sanction and of the concordat, the clergy of 
France have, in general shewn less respect to 
the decrees of the papal court, than the 
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clergy of any other cajlliolic country. In all 
the disputes which their sovereign has had 
with the pope, they have almost constantly 
taken part with the former. This indepen- 
dency of the clergy of France upon the court 
of Rome seems to be principally founded up- 
on the pragmatic sanction and the concor- 
dat. In the earlier periods of the monarchy, 
tlie clergy of France appear to have been as 
much devoted to the pope as those of any 
other country. When Robert, the second 
prince of the Capetian race, was most unjust- 
ly excommunicated by the court of R-ome, 
his own servants, it is said, threw the victuals 
which came fiom his table to the do„s, and 
refused to taste any thing themselves which 
had been polluted by the contact of a person 
in his situation. They were taught to do so, 
it may very safely be presumed, by the clergy 
of his own dominions. 

The claim of collating to the great bene- 
fices of the church, a claim in defence of 
which the court of Rome had frequently shak- 
en, and sometimes overturned, the thrones 
of some of the greatest sovereigns in Chri- 
stendom, was in this manner either restrain- 
ed or modified, or given up altogether, in 
many different parts of Europe, even before 
the time of the reformation. As the clergy 
bad now less influence over the people, so the 
state had more influence over the clergy. 
The clergy, tlierefore, had both less power, 
and less inclination, to disturb the state. 

Tilt* authority of the church of Rome was 
in this state of declension, when the disputes 
which gave birth to the reformation began in 
Germany, and soon spread themsehestlirough 
every part of Europe. The new doctrines 
were every vi here received with a high degree 
of popular favour. They were propagated 
with ail that enthusiastic zeal which coruinon- 
ly animates the spirit of paity, v>nen it attacks 
established authoiity. The teachers of those 
doctrines, though peihaps, in other respects, 
not more learned tlian many of the divines 
wlio detended the establisiied church, seem in 
general to fiave been better acquainted with 
ecclesiastical iiistory, and with the origin and 
progress of that system of opinions upon 
which the authoiity of the chuich was esta- 
blished ; and tliey had thereby the advantage 
in almost every dispute. The austerity of 
their manners gave tliem authoiity with the 
common people, nho contrasted the stiict re- 
gularity of their coiidud with the disorderly 
lives of the greater part of their own clergy. 
I'lie} possessed, too, in a much higher degree 
than their adversaries, all the arts of popula- 
rity and of gaining proselytes; aits which the 
lofty and dignified sons of the church had 
long neglected, as being to them in a grout 
measure useless. The reason of the new 
doctrines recommended them to some, their 
novelty to many; the hatred and contempt of 
established clergy to a still greater num- 
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ber : but the zealous, passionate, and fenati- 
cal, though frequently coarse and rustic elo- 
quence, with wiiich they were almost every.* 
where inculcated, recommended them to by 
far the greatest number. 

The success of the new' doctrines w'as almost 
everywhere so great, that the princes, who at 
that time hapiiened to be on bad terms with 
the court of Rome, were, by means of them, 
easily enabled, in their own dominions, to 
overturn the church, which having lost the 
resjiect and veneration of the inferior ranks 
of people, could make scarce any resistance. 
The court of Rome had disobliged some of 
the smaller princes in the northern parts of 
Germany, whom it had probably considered 
as too insignificant to be wortii the manag- 
ing. They universally, therefore, established 
the reformation in their own dominions. 
The tyranny of Christiern II., and of I'roll 
archbishop of Upsal, enabled Gustavus Vasa 
to expel them both from Sweden. The pope 
favoured the tyrant and the archbishop, and 
Gustavus Vasa found no difficulty in esta- 
blishing the reformation in Sweden. Chris- 
tiern II. was afterwards deposed from the 
throne of Denmark, where his conduct had 
rendered him as odious as in Sweden. The 
pope, however, was still disposed to favour 
him ; and Frederic of Holstein, who had 
mounted the throne in his stead, revenged 
himself, by following the example of Gusta 
vus Vasa. The magistrates of Berne and 
Zurich, wdio had no particular quarrel witi 
the pope, established with great ease tlie re 
formation in their respective cantons, where 
just before some of the clergy had, by an im- 
posture somew hat grosser than ordinary, ren- 
dered the whole order both odious and con- 
temptible. 

In this critical situation of its affairs the 
papal coiiit was at sufficient pains to cultivate 
the fiieuddiip of the powerful sovereigns of 
Franceand Spain, ofw horn the latter w'asatthat 
time emperor of Geimaiiy. With their assis- 
tance, it w'as enabled, though not without great 
difficulty, and much bloodshed, either to sup- 
press altogether, or to obstruct very much, the 
progress of the refoirnation in their dominions. 
It was well enough inclined, too, to be com- 
plaisant to the king of England. But from the 
eiicuinstances of tlie times, it could not be so 
without giving oi.ence to a still greater sove. 
rtign, Charles V., king of Spain and emper- 
or of Germany. Henry VIII., accordingly, 
though he did not embrace himself the greater 
part of the doctrines of the reformation, was 
yet enabled, by their general prevalence, to 
suppress all the moaasteiies, and to alnihsh 
the autliority of the church of Rome in his 
dominions. That he should go so far, 
though he went no further, gave some satis- 
faction to the patrons of the reformation, 
who, having got jiossession of the government 
in the reign of his son and succei^siur^ com 
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pleted, without any difficulty, the work which by their knowledge in all the different 
Henry VIII. had begun, ^ branches of useful and ornamental learning, 

III some countries, as in Scotland, where by tlie decent liberality of their manners, by 
the government was weak, unpopular, and the social good humour of their tsonversation, 
not very firmly established, the reformation and by their avowed contempt of those absurd 
was strong enough to overturn, not only the and hypocritical austerities which fanatics in- 
church, but the state likewise, for attempting culcate and pretend to practise, in order to 
to support the church. draw upon themselves the veneration, and 

Among the followers of the reformation, upon the greater part of men of rank and 
dispersed in all the different countries of Eu- fort me, who avow that they do not practise 
rope, there was no general tribunal, which, them, the abhorrence of the common people, 
like that of the court of Rome, or an oecu- Such a clergy, however, while they pay their 
menical council, could settle all disputes court in this manner to the higher ranks of 
among them, and, with irresistible authority, life, are very apt to neglect altogether the 
prescribe to all of them the precise limits of means of maintaining their influence and au- 
orthodoxy. When the followers of the re- thority with the lower. They are listened to, 
formation in one country, therefore, happen- esteemed, and respected by their superiors ; 
ed to differ from their bigethren in another, as but before their inferiors they are frequently 
they had no common judge to appeal to, the incapable of defending, effectually, and to 
dispute could never be decided ; and many the conviction of such hearers, their own so- 
sueh disputes arose among them. I'hose ber and moderate doctrines, against the most 
concerning the government of the church, and ignorant enthusiast who chooses to attack 
the right of conferring ecclesiastical benefi- them. 

ces, were perhaps the most interesting to the The followers of Zuinglius, or more pro- 
peace and welfare of civil society. They perly those of Calvin, on the contrary, be- 
gave birth, accordingly, to the two principal stowed upon the people of each parish, when- 
parties or sects among the followers of the ever the church became vacant, the right of 
reformation, the Lutheran and Calvinistic electing their owm pastor ; and established, 
sects, the only sects among them, of which at the same time, the most perfect equality 
the doctrine and discipline have ever yet been among the clergy. The former part of this 
established by law in any part of Europe. institution, as long as it remained in vigour 
The followers of Luther, together with seems to have been productive of nothing 
what is called the church of England, pre- but disorder and confusion, and to have tend- 
served more or less of the episcopal govern- ed equally to corrupt the morals both of the 
inent, established subordination among the clergy and of the people. The latter pait 
clergy, gave the sovereign the disposal of all seems never to have had any eftects but what 
the bishoprics, and other consistorial bene- were perfectly agreeable, 
fices within his donriinions, and thereby ren- As long as the people of each parish pre- 
dered him the real head of the church ; and served the right of electing their own j)astors, 
without depriving the bishop of the right of they acted almost always under the influence 
collating to the smaller benefices within his of the clergy, and generally of the most fac- 
diocese, they, even to those benefices, not tious and fanatical of the order. The clergy, 
only admitted, but favoured the right of pre- in order to preserve their influence in thoi,e 
sentation, both in the sovereign and in all popular elections, became, or affected to be- 
other lay patrons. This system of church come, many of them, fanatics themselves, 
government was, fioin the beginning, fa- encouraged fanaticism among the people, and 
vourable to peace and good order, and to gave the preference almost always to the 
submission to the civil sovereign. It has most fanatical candidate. So small a matter 
never, accordingly, been the occasion of any as the appointment of a parish priest, occa- 
tumult or civil commotion in any country in sioned almost always a violent contest, not 
which it has once been established. The only in one parish, but in all the neighbour- 
church of England, in particular, has always ing parishes who seldom failed to take part 
valued herself, wdth great reason, upon the in the quarrel. When tlie parish happened 
unexceptionable loyalty of her principles, to be situated in a great city, it divided all 
Under such a government, the clergy natu- the inhabitants into two parties ; and when 
rally endeavour to recommend themselves that city happened, either to constitute itself 
to the sovereign, to the court, and to the a little republic, or to be the head and capital 
nobility and gentry of the country, by whose of a little republic, as in the case with many 
influence they chiefly expect to obtain pre- of the considerable cities in Switzerland and 
ferment. They pay court to those patrons, Holland, every paltry dispute of this kind, 
sometimes, no doubt, by the vilest flattery over and above exasperating the animosity of 
and assentation ; but frequently, too, by cul- all their other factions, threatened to leave 
tivating all those arts which best deserve, and behind it, both a new schism in the church, 
which are therefore most likely to gain them, and a new faction in the state. In those 
tlie esteem of people of rank and fortune ; small republics, therefore, the magistrate very 
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sot.n touiul it necessary, for tho sake of pre- 
serving the public peace, to assume to him- 
self the right of presenting to all vacant be- j 
nelices. In Scotlanfl, the most extensive 
countiy in which this presbyterian form of 
church govormnent has ever been established, 
the rights of pationagc were in effect abo- 
lished by the act wdiich established presbytery 
in the beginning of the reign of William III. 
That act, at least, put in the poAver of certain 
classes of people in each parish to purchase, 
for a very small price, the right of electing 
their owni pastor. The constitution which 
this act established, was allowed to subsist for 
about two-and-twenty years, but was abolish- 
ed by the 10th of queen Anne, ch. 12, on 
account of the confusions and disorders which 
this more popular mode of election had al- 
most everyw'here occasioned. In so exten- 
sive a country as Scotland, however, a tu- 
mult in a remote parish was not so likely to 
gi\e disturbance to government as in a smal- 
ler state. The 10th of queen Anne restor- 
ed the rights of patronage. But though, in 
Scotland, the law gives the benefice, without 
any exception to the person presented by the 
patron; yet tho church requires sometimes 
(for she has not in this respect been very uni- 
form in her decisions) a certain concurrence 
of the people, before she will confer upon 
tlic presentee what is called the cure of souls, 
or the ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the parish. 
She sometimes, at least, from an affected 
concern foi tlve peace of the parish, delays 
the settlement till this concurrence can be 
procured. The private tampering of some 
of the neighbouring clergy, sometimes to 
procure, but more frequently to prevemt this 
concurrence, and the popular aits which they 
cultivate, in order to enable them upon such 
occasions to tamper more effectually, are 
perh<ips the causes which piincipally keep up 
w'hatever remains of the old fanatical spirit, 
either in the clergy or in the people of Scot- 
land. 

The equality which the prcsbyteiiaii form 
of church go\ eminent establishes among the 
clergy, consists, first, in the equality of au- 
thority or ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; and, 
secondly, in the equality of benefice. In all 
presbyterian churches, the equality of autho- 
rity is perfect ; that of benefice is not so. 
The difference, how^ever, between one bene- 
fice and another, is seldom so considei able, 
as commoidy to tempt the possessor even of 
die small one to pay couit to his patron, by 
the vile arts of flattery and assentation, in 
order to get a better. In all the presbyterian 
churches, w'here the rights of patronage are 
thoroughly established, it is by nobler and 
better arts, that the established clergy in. ge- 
neral endeavour to gain the favour of their 
superiors; by their learning, by the irre- 
proachable regularity of their life, and by the 
Caithful and diligent disriiarge of their duty. 


Their patrons even frequently complain of 
the independency of their spirit, which they 
are apt to construe into ingratitude for past 
favours, but which, at worst, perhaps, is sel- 
dom any more than that indifference whicn 
naturally arises fiom the consciousness that 
no further favours of the kind are ever to be 
expected. There is scarce, perhaps, to be 
found anywhere in Europe, a more learned, 
decent, independent, and respectable set of 
men, than the greater part of the presbyterian 
clergy of Holland, Geneva, Switzerland, and 
Scotland. 

Where the church benefices are all licarly 
equal, none of them can be very great ; and 
this mediocrity of benefice, though it may 
be, no doubt, carried too far, has, however, 
some very agreeably effects. Nothing out 
exemplary morals can give dignity to a man 
of small fortune. The vices of levity and 
vanity necessarily render him ridiculous, and 
are, besides, almost as ruinous to him as they 
are to the common people. In ids own con- 
duct, therefore, he is obliged to follow that 
system of moials which the common people 
respect the most. He gains their esteem and 
affection, by that plan of life which his owm 
interest and situation would lead him to fol- 
low. The common people look upon him 
with that kindness with w'hich we naturally 
regard one w’ho approaches somewhat to our 
own condition, but who, wx* think, ought to 
be in a higher. Their kindness naturally 
provokes his kindness. He becomes careful 
to instruct them, and attentive to assist and 
relieve them. He does not even despise the 
prejudices of people who are disposed to be 
so favourable to birn, and never treats then? 
with those contemptuous and arrogant airs, 
which we so often meet with in the proud 
dignitaries of opulent and w'eJl endowed 
churches. The presbyterian clergy, accord- 
ingly, have more influence over the minds oi 
the common people, than perhaps the clergy 
of any other established church. It is ac- 
cordingly, in presbyterian countries only, 
that we ever find the common people con- 
verted, without persecution completely, and 
almost to a man, to the established church. 

In countries w’here church benefices are, 
the greater part of them, very moderate, a 
chair in a university is generally a better es- 
tablishment than a church benefice.' The 
universities have, in this case, the picking 
and ch using of their members from all the 
churchmen of the country, w^ho, in every 
country, constitute by far the most numerous 
class of men of letters. Where church be- 
nefices, on the contrary, are many of them 
very considerable, the church naturally draw s 
from the universities the greater part of tficir 
eminent men of letters ; who generally find 
some patron, who does himself honour by 
procuring them church preferment. In tlie 
former situation, w’e are likely to find th** 
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aniversities filled with the most eminent men j seems in reality to he the most effectual me- 
of letters that are to be found in the coun- thod for rendering him completely master ol 
try. In the latter, we are likely to find few it himself' By being obliged to go every 
eminent men among them, and those few year over the same ground, if he is good for 
among the youngest members of the society, any thing, he necessarily becomes, in a few 
who are likely, too, to be drained away from j years, well acquainted with every part of it ■ 

and if, upon any particular point, he should 
form too hasty an opinion one year, when he 
comes, in the course of his lectures to re- 
consider the same subject the year thereafter, 
he is very likely to conect it. As to be a 
teacher of science is certainly the natural 
employment of a mere man of letters ; so is 
it likewise, perhaps, the education which is 
most likely to render him a man of solid 
learning and knowledge. The mediocrity of 
chinch benefices naturally tends to draw the 
greater part of men of letters in the country 
where it takes place, to tlie employment in 
which they can be the most useful to the 
public, and at the same time to give tliem the 
best education, perhaps, they are capable of 
receiving. It tends to render their learning 
both as solid as possible, and as useful as pos- 
sible. 

The revenue of every established church, 
such parts of it exc-'pted as may arise from 
particular lands or manors, is a branch, It 
ought to be observed, of the general revenue 
of the state, which fs thus diverted to a pur- 
pose very difierent from the defence of the 
state. The tithe, for example, is a real land, 
tax, which puts it out of the power of the 
proprietors of land to contribute so largely to- 
waids the defence of the state as they other 
wise might be able to do. The rent of land 
however, is, according to some, the sole fund; 

I and, according to others, the principal fund, 
and an old college tutor who is known and from which, in all great monarchies, the exi- 
distinguished in Europe as an eminent man gencies of the state must be ultimately sup • 
of letteis, is as rarely to be found there as in| plied. The more of this fund that is given to 
any Roman catholic country. In Geneva,' the church, the less, it is evident, can be spared 
on the contrary, in the protestant cantons of to the state. It may be laid down as a cer- 
Switzerland, in the protestant countries of tain maxim, that all other things being sup- 
Germany, in Holland, in Scotland, in Swe-^ posed equal, the richer the church, the poorer 
den, and Denmark, the most eminent men of must necessarily be, either the sovereign on 
letters whom those countries have produced, the one hand, or the people on the other ; 
have, not all indeed, but the far greater part and, in all cases, the less able must the state 
of them, been professors in universities. In be to defend itself. In several protestant 
those countries, the univeisities are continual- countries, particularly in all the protestant 
ly draining the church of all its most eminent' cantons of Switzerland, the revenue wmich 
men of letters. anciently belonged to the Roman catholu 

It may, perhaps, be w'orth while to lemark, cliurch, the tithes and church lands, has been 
that, if w'e except the poets, a few orators,' found a fund sufficient, not only to afford 
and a few' historians, the far greater part oi' competent salaries to the established clergy, 
the other eminent men of letteis, both of but to defray, w-ith little or no addition, all 


"it, before they can have acquired experience 
and knowledge enough to be of much use to 
it. It is observed by Mr. de Voltaire, that 
father Poree, a Jesuit of no great eminence 
in the republic of letters, w'as the only pro- 
fessor they had ever had in France, whose 
works were worth the reading. In a country 
which has produced so many eminent men of 
letters, it must appear somewhat singular, 
that scarce one of them should have been a 
professor in a university. The famous Gas- 
sendi was, in the beginning of his life, a 
professor in the university of Aix. Upon 
the first dawning of his genius, it was repre- 
sented to h.m, that by going into the church 
he could easily find a much more quiet and 
comfortable subsistence, as well as a better 
situation for pursuing his studies ; and he 
immediately follow'ed the advice. Tlie ob-| 
servation of Mr. de Voltaire may be applied, 
I believe, not only to France, but to all 
other Roman Catholic countries. We very 
rarely find in any of them an eminent man 
of letters, w'ho is a professor in a university, 
except, perliaps, in the professions of law 
and physic ; professions from which tlicj 
church is not so likely to draw them. After 
the church of Rome, that of England is by 
far the richest and best endow’ed chuich in 
Christendom. In England, accordingly, the 
church is continually draining the universi- 
ties of all their best and ablest members ; 


Greece and Rome, appear to have been either 
public or private teachers; generally either 
of philosophy or of rhetoric. This remark 
will be found to hold true, from the days of 
Lysias ard Isocrates, of Plato and Aristotle, 
down to those of Plutarch and Epictetus, 
Suetonius, and Quintilian. To impose upon 
any man the necessity of teaching, year after 
year, in any particular branch of science 


the other expenses of the state. The magis 
trates of the powerful canton of Berne, m 
particular, have accumulated, out of the sav. 
ings from this fund, a very large sum, sup- 
posed to amount to several millions ; pari oi 
which is deposited in a public treasure, and 
part is placed at interest in what are called 
the public funds of the different indebted na- 
tions of Europe ; chiefly in those of France 
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and Great Britain, What may be the amount 
of the whole expense which the church, either 
of Berne, or of any ether protestant canton, 
costs tlie state, I do not pretend to know. By 
a very exact account it apjjcars, that, in 1 755, 
^he whole revenue of the clergy of the church 
of Scotland, including their glebe or church 
lands, and the rent of their manses or dwell- 
ing-houses, estimated according to a reason- 
able valuation, amounted only to L. 68,51 4, 
Is. 5 1-1 2d. This very moderate revenue affords 
a decent subsistence to nine hundred and forty- 
four ministers. The whole expense of the 
church, including what is occasionally laid out 
for the building and reparation of churches, 
and of the manses of ministers, cannot well 
be supposed to exceed eighty or eighty-five 
tliousand pounds a-year. The most opulent 
church in Christendom does not indntain bet- 
ter the uniformity of faith, the fervour of devo- 
tion, the spirit of order, regularity, and austere 
morals, in the great body of the people, than 
this very poorly endowed church of Scotland. 
All the good effects, both civil and religious, 
which an established church can be supposed 
to produce, are produced by it as completely 
as by any other. Tlie greater part of the pro- 
testant churches of Switzerland, which, in ge- 
neral, are not better endowed than the church 
of Scotland, produce tho^ effects in a still 
higher degree. In the greater part of the 
protestant cantons^ there is not a single per- 
son to be found, who does not profess himself 
to be of the established church. If he pro- 
fesses himself to be of any other, indeed, the 
law obliges him to leave the canton. But so 
severe, or, rather, indeed, so oppressive a law, 
could never have been executed in such free 
countries, had not the diligence of the clergy 
beforehand converted to the established church 
the whole body of the ])eople, with the ex- 
ception of, pci haps, a few individuals only. 
Ill some paits of Switzerland, accordingly, 
where, from the accidental union of a protest- 
ant and Roman catholic country, the con- 
version has not been so complete, both reli- 
gions are not only tolerated, but established 
by law. 

The proper performance of every service 
seems to require, that its pay or recompence 
should be, as exactly as possible, proportioned 
to the nature of the service. If any service 
is very much underpaid, it is very apt to suf- 
fer by the meanness and incapacity of the 
greater part of those who are employed in it. 
If it is very much overpaid, it is apt to suf- 
fer, perhaps still more, by their negligence 
and idleness. A man of a large revenue, 
whatever may be his profession, thinks he 
ought to live like other men of large reve- 
nues ; and to spend a great part of his time 
in festivity, in vanity, and in dissipation. 
But in a clergyman, this train of life not only 
s^nsumes the time which ought to be einploy- 
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ed in the duties of his function, but, in the 
eyes of the common people, destroys almost 
entirely that sanctity of character, which can 
alone enable him to perform those duties with 
proper weight and authority. Note 42. 


PAET IV. 

Of the Ej'pense of svpportmg the Digtizt^ of 
the Sovereign* 

Over and above the expenses necessary for 
enabling the sovereign to perform his several 
duties, a certain expense is requisite for the 
support of his dignity. This expense varies, 
both with the different periods of improve- 
ment, and with the dj^erent forms of govern- 
ment. 

In an opulent and improved society, w'here 
all the different orders of people are growing 
every day more expensive in their houses, in 
their furniture, in their tables, in their dress, 
and in their equipage ; it cannot well be ex- 
pected that the sovereign should alone hold out 
against the fashion. He naturally, therefore, 
or rather necessarily, becomes more expensive 
in all those different articles too. His dig- 
nity even seems to require that he should be- 
come so. 

As, in point of dignity, a monarch is more 
raised above his subjects than the chief ma- 
gistrate of any republic is ever supposed to 
be above his fellow-citizens ; so a greater ex- 
pense is necessary for supporting that higher 
dignity. We naturally expect more splendour 
in the court of a king, than in the mansion- 
house of a doge or burgo-master. Note 43. 


CONCLUSION. 

The expense of defending the society, and 
that of supporting the dignity of the chiel 
magistrate, are both laid out for the general 
benefit of the w'hole society. It is reason 
able, therefore, that they should be defrayed 
by tlie general contribution of the w^holo so- 
ciety ; all the different members contributing, 
as nearly as possible, in proportion to their re- 
respective abilities. 

The expense of the administration of jus- 
tice, too, may no doubt be considered as laid 
out for the benefit of the whole society. There 
is no impropriety, therefore, in its being de- 
frayed by the general contribution of the whole 
society. The persons, how^ever, who give oc- 
casion to this expense, are those who, by their 
injustice in one way or another, make it ne- 
cessary to seek redress or protection from the 
courts of justice. The persons, again, most 
immediately benefited by this expense, are 
those whom tlie courts of justice either re- 
store to their rights, or maintain in thdr 
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riglits. The cxpen e of the administration of 
justice, therefore, may very properly be de- 
frayed by the particular contribution of one CHAP. II. 

or other, or both, of those two different sets 

of persons, according as different occasions OF THE sources OF THE general OR PUBLIC 
may require, tliat is, by tlie fees of court. It revenue OF THE SOCIETY, 

cannot be necessary to have recourse to the 

general contribution of the whole society, ex- The revenue which must defray, not only 
cept for the conviction of tho^e criminals xv ho the expense of defending the society and of 
fiave not themselves any estate or fund suffi- supporting the dignity of the chief magistrate, 
cient for paying those fees. ' but all the other necessary expenses of governs 

Those local or provincial expenses, of which * ment, for which the constitution of tlie state 
the benefit is local or provincial (what is laid has not provided any particular revenue may 
out, for example, upon the police of a parti- be drawn, either, first, from some fund which 
cular town or district), ought to be defrayed peculiarly belongs to the sovereign or com- 
by a local or provincial revenue^ and ought to monwealth, and which is intlependcnt of the 
he no huiden upon tlie general revenue ot the revenue of the people; or, secondly, from the 
society. It IS unjint th^t the whole society revenue of the people, 
should contribute towards an exi)ense, of 
which the benefit is confined to a part of the 

society. PART I. 

The expense of maintaining good roads 

and communitations is, no doubt, beneficial Of the Funds-, or Sources, of Revenue, which 
to the whole society, and may, therefore, wdth- pecuhnrly belong tu Ute Sovereign of 


out any injustice, be defrayed by the general Commonivtaltlu 
contributions of the whole society. Thi^ ex- 
pense, however, is most immediately and di- The funds, or sources, of revenue, wdiich 
rectly beneficial to those wlio travel or carry may peculiarly belong to the sovereign or 
goods from one place to anotiier, and to those commonwealth, must consist, either in stock, 
who consume such goods. The turnpike tolls or in land, 

in England, and the duties called peages in The sovereign, like any other owner oi 
other countries, lay it altogether upon tiiose stock, may derive a revenue from it, either 
two difierent sets of people, and thereby dis- by employing it himself, or by lendingit. His 
charge the general revenue of the society from revenue is, in the one case, profit, in the other 
a very considerable burden. interest. 

The expense of the institutions for educa- The revenue of a Tartar or Arabian chief 
don and religious instruction, is likewise, no consist:, in profit. It arises principally from 
doubt, beneficial to the whole society, and , the milk and increase of his owm herds and 
may, tlterefore, without injustice, be defrayed flocks, of wdiich lie himself superintends the 
by tlie general contribution of the whole so- management, and is the principal shepherd or 
ciety. 'rhis expense, however, might, per- herdsman of his own horde or tribe, it is, 
haps, with equal propriety, and even wdth however, in this earliest and rudest state of 
some advantage, be defrayed altogetlier by civil government only, that profit has ever 
those who recedve the immediate benefit of made the principal part of the public revenue 
such education and instruction, or by the vo- of a monarchical state. 

luntary contribution of thone who think they Small republics have sometimes derived a 
have occasion for either the one or tlie other, considerable revenue from the profit of mer- 

When the institution?, or public w'orks, cantile projects. The republic of Hamburgh 
w’bich are beneficial to the whole society, ei- is said to do so from the profits of a public 
ther cannot be maintained altogetlier, or are wane-cellar and apothecary’ ■> shop. * That state 
not maintained altogether, liy the contribution i cannot be vei y great, of w hich the sovereign baa 
of such paiticular members of the society as 1 leisure to can y on the trade ot a wine-uierchan^ 
are most immediately benefited by them ; tne i or an apothecarv. The profit of a public bank 
deficiency must, inmost cases, be made up! has been a source of revenue to more con- 
b) the general contribution of the whole so- j 

cietv. The general revenue of the societv, over * See Memoires concernant les Droits et Impositioni 
andabove defraying the expense detVnding I en a”!™ 

tht society, and or supporting tlie dignity of , employed for ^o«^e ye.ir> pa>.t m eouMtiernig the propor 
the chief mairistrate. must make un for the me.m'. tor retormmg the tinaiiceft ot France I hr a<v 


the chief magistrate, must make up for the 


count of the French raxes, whu li takes up three voU 


deficiency of many particular brandies of re- 1 m quarto, may be regMrdcd as perfe<-tlv authentic. 


venue. The sources of this general or pub- 
lic revenue, I shall endeavour to explain in 
the following chapter 


That ot those ot other Europtau nationis was compiled 
from such intormation a,s the Freni h nmn^»ter^ at the 
ditferent courts could procure. It is much shorter, and 
probably not quite so exact as that of the French taxes- 
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sidcwblc states. It Ims been so, not only to 
Hamburgh, but to Venice and Amsterdam. 
A revenue of this kind has even by some 
people been thought not below the attention 
of ''O great an empire as that of Great Britain. 
Reckoning the ordinary dividend of the bank 
of England at five and a half per cent., and 
its capital at ten millions seven hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds, the neat annual pro- 
fit, after p ying the expense of management, 
must amount, it is said, to five hundred <»nd 
ninety-two tliousand nine hundred pounds. 
Government, it is pretended, could borrow 
this capital at three per cent, interest, and, by 
taking the management of the bank into its 
own hands, might make a clear profit of two 
hundred and sixty-nine thousand five hundred 
pounds a-year. Tlie orderly, vigilant, and 
parsimonious administration of such aristocra- 
cies as those of Venice and Amsterdam, is ex- 
tremely proper, it appears fiom experience, 
for the management of a mercantile project of 
tills kind. But whether such a government 
as that of England, wliich, whatever may be 
its virtues, has never been famous for good 
economy ; which, in time of peace, has gene- 
rally conducted itself with the slothful and 
negligent profusion that is, perhaps, natural 
to monarchies ; and, in time of viar, has con- 
stantly acted with all the thoughtless extrava- 
gance that democracies are apt to fall into, 
could be safely trusted with the management' 
of such a project, must at least be a good deal j 
more doubtful. 

The post-office is properly a mercantile pro- 
ject, The government advances the expense 
of establishing the difierent offices, and of buy- 
ing or lining the necessary horses or carriages, 
and is repaid, with a large pi ofit, by the duties 
upon what is canied. It is, perhaps, the only 
mercantile jiroject which has been successfully 
managed by, I believe, every sort of govern- 
ment. Tlie capital to be advanced is not very 
considerable. Tliere is no mystery in the busi- j 
ness. The returns are not only ceitain but 
immediate, 

Piinces, however, have frequently engaged 
in many other mercantile projects, and have 
■ been willing, like private persons, to mend their 
foitunes, by becoming adventuiers in the com- 
mon branches of trade. They have scarce 
ever succeeded. The profusion w ith which 
the affairs of princes are always managed, 

, renders it almost impossible that they should. 
Tlie agents of a prince regard tlie 'wealth of 
their master as inexhaustible ; are careless at 
, what price they buy, are careless at whatpiice 
they sell, are careless at what expense they 
transport his goods from one place to another. 
Those agents frequently live with the profu- 
sion of princes ; and sometimes, too, in spite 
of that profusion, and by a proper method of 
making up their accounts, acquire the fortunes 
of princes* It was thus, as we are told by 


Machiavel, that the agents of Lorenzo of Me. 
dicis, not a prince of mean abilities, carried or. 
his trade. The republic of Florence wag 
several times obliged to pay the debt intc 
which their extravagance had involved him. 
He found it convenient, accordingly to give up 
the business of merchant, the business to which 
his family had originally ow'cd their fortune, 
and, in the latter pai't of his life, to emploj 
both w'hat remained of that fortune, and the 
revenue of the state, of which he had the dis- 
posal, in projects and expenses more suitable 
to his station. 

No two characters seem more inconsistent 
than those of trader and sovereign. If the 
trading spirit of the English East India com- 
pany renders them very bad sovereigns, the 
spirit of sovereignty ^seems to have rendered 
them equally bad traders. While they were 
traders only, they managed their trade suc- 
cessfully, and were able to pay from their pro- 
fits a moderate dividend to the proprietors of 
their stock. Since they became soveieigns, 
with a revenue which, it is said, was oiiginal- 
]y more than three millions sterling, they have 
been obliged to beg the ordinary assistance of 
government, in order to avoid immediate bank- 
ruptcy. In their former situation, their ser- 
vants in India considered themselves as the 
clerks of merchants ; in their present situation, 
those servants consider themselves as the mi- 
nisters of sovereigns. 

A state may sonretimes derive some part of 
its public revenue from the interest of money, 
as well as from the profits of stock. If it has 
amassed a treasure, it may lend a part of that 
treasure, either to foreign states, or to its own 
subjects. 

The canton of Berne derives a considerable 
revenue by lending a part of its treasure to 
foreign states, that is, by placing it in the 
public funds of the different indebted nations 
of Europe, chiefly in tliosc of Fiance and 
England. I’lie security of this revenue must 
depend, fir*st, upon the security of the funds 
in which it is placed, or upon the good faith 
of the government which has the management 
of them ; and, secondly, upon the certainty or 
proliahility of the continuance of peace with 
the debtor nation. In the case of a war, the 
very first act of hostility on the part of the 
debtor nation might be the forfeiture of the 
funds of its ci'editoi*. This policy of lending 
money to foreign states is. so far as I know 
peculiar to the canton of Berne. 

The city of Hamburgh * has established a 
sort of public pawn-shop, which lends money 
to the subjects of the state, upon pledges, at 
six per cent, interest. This pawn-shop, or 
lombard, as it is called, affords a revenue, it 
is pretended, to the state, of a hundred and 

^ See Mernoires concernant Droits et Imjxisldons 
en iJurope tome i. p. 73. 
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fifty thousand crowns, which, at four and six- republics of Greece and Italy, e\ ery citizen 
pence the crown, amounts to L.33,750sterling. was a soldier, and both served, and prepared 
The government of Pennsylvania, without himself for service, at his own exj^ense, 
amassing any tre-asiire, invented a method of Neither of those two circumstances, there* 
lending, not money, indeed, but what is e- fore, could occasion any very considei able ex- 
quivalent to money, to its subjects. By ad- pense to the state. The rent of a very mo- 
vancing to private people, at interest, and derate landed estate might be fully sufficient 
u])on land secui'ity to double the value, paper for defraying all the other necessary expenses 
bills of credit, to be redeemed fifteen yeais afh of govei nment, 

ter their date ; and, in the mean time, made In the ancient monarchies of Europe, the 
transferable from hand to hand, like bank- manners and customs of the times sufficiently 
notf^s, and declared b)’’ act of assembly to be a prepared the great body of the people fot 
legal tender in all payments from one inhabi- war; and when they took the field, they 
tant of the piovince to another, it raised a were, by the condition of their feudal te- 
moderate revenue, which went a considerable mires, to be maintained either at then own 
way towards defraying an annual expense of expense, or at that of their immediate lords, 
aiiout L.4500, the whole ordinary expense of without bringing any new charge upon the 
that frugal and orderly government. The sovereign. The other expenses of govern- 
iuccess of an expedient of this kind must have ment were, the greater part of them, very 
depended upon three difierent circumstances : moderate. The administration of justice, it 
first, upon the demand for some other instru- has been shewn, instead of being a cause of 
ment of commerce, besides gold and silver expense was a source of revenue. The la- 
money, or upon the demand for such a quan- hour of the country people, for three days 
tity of consumable stock as could not be had before, and for three days after, harvest, was 
without sending abroad the greater part of thought a fund sufficient for making and 
their gold and silver money, in order to pur maintaining all the bridges, highways, and 
chase it ; secondly, upon the good credit of other public works, which the commerce of 
the government which made use of this expo- the country was supposed to require. In 
dient ; and, thirdly, upon the moderation with those days the principal expense of the sove- 
which it was used, the whole value of the leign seems to have consisted in the mainte- 
papei bills of credit never exceeding that of nance of his own family and household, 
the gold and silver money which would have The officers of his household, accordingly, 
been necessaiy for carrying on their circula- wTre then the great officers of state. The 
don, had there been no paper bills of credit, lord treasurer received his rents. The lord 
The same expedient was, upon difierent occa- steward and lord chamberlain looked after 
tions, adopted by several other Ameiican the expense of his family. The care of his 
colonies; but, from want of this moderation, stables was committed to the lord constable 
it produced, in the greater part of them, much and the lord marshal. Kis houses were all 
more disorder than conveniency. built in the form of castles, and seem to have 

The unstable and perishable nature of stock been the principal fortresses which he posses- 
aiid credit, however, renders them unfit to be sed. The keepers of those houses or castles 
trusted to as the principal funds of that sure, might be considered as a sort of military go- 
steady, and permanent revenue, w'hich can a- vernors They seem to have been the only 
lone give sccui ity and dignity to government, military officers whom it w^as necessary to 
The government of no great nation, that was maintain in time of peace. In these circuin- 
advtinced beyond the shepherd state, seems stances, the rent of a great landed estate 
evei to have derived the greater part of its might, upon ordinary occasions, very well 
public revenue from such sources. defray all the necessary expenses of govern- 

Land is a fund of more stable and perma- ment. 
nent nature ; and the rent of public lands, ac- In the present state of the greater part ol 
cordingly, has been the principal source of the civilized monarchies of Europe, the rent 
tile public revenue of many a great nation of all the lands in the country, managed as 
that was much advanced beyond the shepherd they probably would be, if they all belonged 
state. From the produce or rent of the pub- to one proprietor, would scarce, perhaps, 
lie lands, the ancient republics of Greece and amount to the ordinary revenue which they 
Italy derived for a long time the greater part levy upon the people even in peaceable times, 
of that revenue wdiich defrayed the necessary Tlie ordinary revenue of Great Britain, foi 
expenses of the commonwealth. The rent of example, including not only what is necessary 
the crown lands constituted for a long time for defraying the current expense of the year, 
the greater part of the revenue of the ancient but for paying the interest of tlie public 
sovereigns of Europe. ' debts, and for sinking a part of the capital 

War, and the preparation for war, are the of those debts, amounts to upwards of ter 
two circumstances which, in modern times, millions a-year. But the land tax, at foui 
occasion the greater part of the necessary ex- shillings in the pound, falls short of two mil 
pense of all great states. But in the ancient lions a-year. This land tiixi as it is cillod 
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however, is supposed to be one-fifth, not only 
of the lent of all the land, but of that of all 
the houses, and of the interest of all the capi- 
tal stock of Great Britain, that part of it 
only excepted which is either lent to the pub- 
lic, or employed as farming stock in the cul- 
tivation of land. A very considerable part 
of the produce of this tax arises from the 
rent of houses and the interest of capital stock. 
The land tax of the city of London, for ex- 
ample, at four shillings in tlie pound, a- 
mounts to L. 123,399 .6:7; that of the city 
of "Westminster to L. 63, 092: 1:5; that of 
the palaces of Whitehall and St. James’s, to 
L.S0,754 ; 6: 3. A certain proportion of 
the land tax is, in the same manner, assessed 
upon all the other cities and towns corporate 
in the kingdom ; and arises almost altogether, 
either from the rent of houses, or from what 
is supposed to be the interest of trading and 
capital stock. According to the estimation, 
therefore, by which Great Britain is rated to 
the land tax, the whole mass of revenue aiis- 
ing from Ibe rent of all tlie lands, from that 
of all the houses, and from the interest of all 
the capital stock, that part of it only except- 
ed which is either lent to the public, or em- 
ployed in the cultivation of land, does not 
exceed ten millions sterling a-year, the ordi- 
nary revenue which government levies upon 
the people, even in peaceable times. The 
estimation by which Great Britain is rated to 
the land tax is, no doubt, taking the whole 
kingdom at an average, very much below the 
real value ; though in several particular coun- 
ties and districts it is said to be nearly equal 
to that value. Tlie rent of the lands alone, 
exclusive of that of houses and of the inte- 
rest of stock, has by many people been esti- 
mated at twenty millions; an estimation 
made in a gi't'dt measure at random, and 
which, I apprehcMid, is as likely to be above 
as below tiie truth. But if the lands of 
Great Britain, in the present state of their 
cultivation, do not afford a rent of more tlian 
twenty millions a-year, they could not well 
afford the half, most probably not the fouith 
part of that rent, if they all belonged to a 
single proprietor, and were put under the 
negligent, expensive, and oppi*essive manage- 
ment of his factors and agents. The crown 
lands of Great Britain do not at present af- 
ford the fourth part of the rent which could 
probably be drawm from them if they were 
the property of private persons. If the crown 
lands were more extensive, it is probable, they 
would be still worse managed. 

The revenue which the great body of the 
people derives from land is, in proportion, 
not to the rent, but to the produce of the 
land. The whole annual produce of the 
land of every country, if we except what is 
reserved for seed, is either annually consum- 
ed by the great body of the people, or ex- 
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changed for something else that is consumec 
by them. Whatever keeps down the produce 
of the lanii below what it would otherwise 
rise to. keeps down the revenue of the great 
body of the people, still more t.*an it does 
that of the proprietors of land. The rent of 
land, that portion of the produce w'hich be- 
longs to the proprietors, is -scarce an^wdiere 
in Great Britain supposed to be more than a 
third part of the whole produce. If the land 
which, in one state of cultivation, atiords a 
revenue of ten millions sterling a-year, would 
in another afford a rent of twenty millions; 
the rent being, in both cases, supposed a 
third part of the produce, revenue of the 
proprietors w'ould be less man it otherwise 
might be, by ten millions a-year only; but 
the revenue of the great body of the people 
w'ould be less than it otherwise might be, by 
I thirty millions a-year, deducting only what 
would be necessary for seed. The population 
[ of the country would be less by the number 
of people which thirty millions a-year, de- 
ducting always the seed, could maintain, ac^ 
cording to the particular mode of living, and 
expense wdrich might take place in the dif 
ferent ranks of men, among whom the re- 
mainder was distributed. 

Though there is not at present in Europe, 
any civilized state of any kind which derives 
the greater part of its public revenue from 
the rent of lands which are the property of 
the state ; yet, in all the great monarchies 
of Europe, there are still many large tracts 
of land which belong to the crown. They 
are generally forest, and sometimes forests 
w'here, after travelling several miles, you will 
scarce find a single tree; a mere waste and 
loss of country, in respect both of produce 
and population. In every great monarchy of 
Europe, the sale of the crown lauds would 
produce a very large sum of money, which, 
if applied to the payment of the public debts, 
would deliver fi'om mortgage a much greater 
revenue than any which those lands have evei 
afforded to the crown. In countides w'here 
I lands, improved and cultivated very highly, 
and yielding, at die time of sale, as great a 
rent as can easily be got from them, com- 
monly sell at thirty years purchase ; tlie uii 
improved, uncultivated, and low-rented crown 
lands, might well be expected to sell at forty, 
fifty, or sixty years purchase. The crown 
might immediately enjoy the revenue which 
this great price would redeem from mort- 
gage. In the course of a few years, it would 
probably enjoy another revenue. When the 
crown lands had become private property, 
they would, in the course of a few years, be. 
come W'cll improved and well cultivated. 
The inci-ease of their produce would increase 
the population of the country, by augmenting 
the revenue and consumption of the people. 
But the revenue which the crown derivei 
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froin the duties of custom and excise, would 
necessarily increase with the revenue and con- 
eumption of the people. 

The revenue which, in any civilized mo- 
narchy, the crown derives from the crown 
lands, though it appears to cost nothing to 
individuals, in reality costs more to the so- 
ciety than perhaps any other equal revenue 
which the crown enjoys. It would, in all 
cases, be for the interest of the society, to re- 
place this revenue to the crown by some other 
equal revenue, and to divide the lands among 
the people, which could not well be done bet- 
ter, perhaps, than by exposing them to public 
sale. 

Lands, for the purposes of pleasure and 
magnificence, pai-ks, gardens, public walks, 
&c. possessions which are everywhere consi- 
dered as causes of expense, not as sources of 
revenue, seem to be the only lands which, in 
a great and civilized monarchy, ought to be- 
long to the crown. 

Public stock and public lands, therefore, 
the two sources of revenue which may pecu- 
liarly belong to the sovereign or common- 
wealth, being both improper and insufficient 
funds for defraying the necessary expense of 
any great and civilized state ; it remains that 
this expense must, the greater part of it, be 
defrayed by taxes of one kind or another ; 
the people contributing a part of their own 
private revenue, in order to make up a public 
revenue to the sovereign or commonwealth. 

Note 44. 

PART II. 

Of Taxes. 

The private revenue of individuals, it has 
been shown in the first book of this Inquiry, 
arises, ultimately from three different sources ; 
rent, profit, and wages. Every tax must 
finally be paid from some one or other of 
those three different sources of revenue, or 
from all of them indifferently. I shall en- 
deavour to give the best account I can, first, 
of those taxes which, it is intended should fall 
upon rent; secondly, of those wdiich, it is 
intended should fall upon profit ; thirdly, of 
those which, it is intended should fall upon 
wages ; and fourthly, of those which, it is in- 
tended should fall indifferently upon all those 
three different sources of private revenue. 
The particular consideration of each of these 
four different sorts of taxes will divide the 
second part of the present chapter into four 
articles, three of wdiich will require several 
ntlier subdivisions. Many of these taxes, it 
will appear from the following review, are 
not finally paid from the fund, or source of 
revenue, upon which it is intended they should 
fall. 

Before I enter upon the examination of par- 
ticular taxes, it is necessary to premise the 


four following maxims with regard to taxes id 
general. 

1. The subjects of eveiy state ought to 
contribute towards the support of the govern- 
ment, as nearly as possible, in proportion to 
their respective abilities ; that is, in propor- 
tion to the revenue which they respectively 
enjoy under the protection of the state. The 
expense of government to the individuals of 
a great nation, is like uie expense of manage- 
ment to the joint tenants of a great estate, 
who are all obliged to contribute in propor- 
tion to their respective interests in the estate. 
In the observation or neglect of this maxim, 
consists what is called the equality or inequa- 
lity of taxation. Every tax, it must be ob- 
served once for all, which falls finally upon 
one only of the three sorts of revenue above 
mentioned, is necessarily unequa’, in so far 
as it does not affect the other tw'o. In the 
following examination of different taxes, I 
shall seldom take much farther notice of this 
sort of inequality ; hut shall, in most cases, 
confine my observations to that inequality 
which is occasioned by a particular tax falling 
unequally upon that particular sort of private 
revenue which is affected by it. 

2. The tax which each individual is bound 
to pay, ought to be certain and not arbitrary. 
The time of payment, the manner of payment, 
the quantity to be paid, ought ail to be clear 
and plain to the contributor, and to every 
other person. Where it is otheiwise, every 
person subject to the tax is put more or less in 
the power of the tax-gethcrer, who can either 
aggravate the tax upon any obnoxious contri- 
butor, or extort, by the terror of such aggra- 
vation, some present or perquisite to himself. 
The uncertainty of taxation encourages the 
insolence, and favours the corruption, of an 
order of men who are naturally unpopular, even 
where they are neither insolent nor corrupt. 
The certainty of what each individual ought 
to pay is, in taxation, a matter of so great im- 
portance, that a very considerable degree ol 
inequality, it appears, I believe, from the ex- 
perience of all nations, is not near so great an 
evil as a very small degree of uncertainty. 

S. Every tax ought to be levied at the time, 
or in the manner, in which it is most likely to 
be convenient for the contributor to pay it. A 
tax upon the rent of land or of houses, payable 
at the same term at which such rents are usu- 
ally paid, is levied at the time when it is most 
likely to be convenient for the contributor to 
I pay ; or when he is most likely to have where- 
withal to pay. Taxes upon such consumable 
goods as are articles of luxiiiy, are all finally 
paid by the consumer, and generally in a 
manner that is very convenient for him. He 
pays them by little and little, as he has oc- 
casion to buy the goods. As he is at liberty 
too, either to buy or not to buy, as he pleases, 
it must be his own fault if he ever suffers any 
considerable inconveniency from such taxes. 
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4. Every tax ought to be so contrived, as 
both to take out and to keep out of the pockets 
of the people as little as possible, over and 
above what it brings into the public treasury 
of the state. A tax either take out or 
keep out of the pockets of ttie people a great 
deal inoie than it brings into the public 
treasury, in the four following ways. First, 
the levying of it may require a gi’eat number 
of officers, whose salaries may eat up the 
greater part of the produce of the tax, and 
whose perquisites may impose another addi- 
tional tax upon the people. Secondly, it may 
obstruct the industry of the people, and dis- 
courage them from applying to certain branch- 
e.s of business which might give niaintenence 
and employment to great multitudes. While 
it obliges the people to pay, it may thus di- 
minish, or perhaps destroy, some of the funds 
which might enable them more easily to do so. 
Thirdly, by the forfeitures and other penalties 
which those unfortunate individuals incur, 
w'ho attempt unsuccessfully to evade the tax, 
it may frequently ruin them, and thereby put 
an end to the benefit wdiich the community 
might have received from the employment of 
their capitals. An injudicious tax offers a 
great temptation to smuggling. But the 
penalties of smuggling must arise in propor- 
tion to the temptation. The law, contrary to 
all the ordinary principles of justice, first 
creates the temptation, and then punishes those 
who yield to it ; and it commonly enhances 
the punishment, too, in proportion to the very 
circumstance which ought certainly to allevi- 
ate it, the temptation to commit the crime. * 
Fourthly, by subjecting the people to the 
frequent visits and the odious examination of 
the tax-gatherers, it may expose them to much 
unnecessary trouble, vexation, and oppression ; 
and though vexation is not, strictly speaking, 
exjiense, it is certainly equivalent to the ex- 
pense at which eveiy man would be willing 
to redeem himself from it. It is in some one 
or other of these four different ways, that 
taxes are frequently so much more burdensome 
to the people than they are beneficial to the 
sovereign. 

The evident justice and utility of the fore- 
going maxims have recommended them, moie 
or less, to the attention of all nations. All 
nations have endeavoured, to the best of their 
judgment, to render their taxes as equal as 
they could contrive ; as certain, as convenient 
to the contributor, both the time and the mode 
of payment, and in proportion to the revenue 
which they brought to the prince, as little 
burdensome to the people. The following 
short review of some of the principal taxes 
which have taken place in different ages and 
countries, will show', that the endeavours of 

>k See Sketctiei of the Hhtorv of Man page 474, and 
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all nations have not in this respect been equal 
ly successful. Note 45. 

ART. I. — Taxes upon Rent — Taxes upon ttu 
Rent of LancL 

A TAX upon the rent of land may either be 
imposed according to a certain canon, every 
district being valued at a certain rent, which 
valuation is not afterwards to be altered ; or 
it may be imposed in such a manner, as to 
vary with every variation in the real rent of 
the land, and to rise or fall with the improve- 
ment or declension of its cultivation. 

A land tax winch, like that of Great Bri- 
tain, is assessed upon each district accord* 
ing to a certain invariable canon, though 
it should be equal at the time of its first es- 
tablishment, necessarily becomes unequal in 
process of time, according to the unequal de- 
grees of improvement or neglect in the culti- 
vation of the different parts of the coun- 
try. In England, the valuation, according 
to which the different counties and parishes 
were assessed to the land tax by the 4th of 
William and Mary, w^as very unequal even at 
its first establishment. This tax, therefore, 
so far offends against the first of the foui 
maxims above mentioned. It is jierfectly 
agreeable to the other three. It is perfectly 
certain. The time of payment for the tax, 
being the same as that for the rent, is as con- 
venient as it can be to the contributor. Though 
the landlord is, in all cases, the real contribu- 
tor, the tax is commonly advanced by the 
tenant, to whom the landlord is obliged to al- 
low it in the payment of the rent. This tax 
is levied by a much smaller number of officers 
than any other which affords nearly the same 
revenue. As the tax upon each distiict does 
not rise with the rise of the rent, the sovereign 
does not share in the profits of the landlord’s 
improvements. Those improvements some- 
times contribute, indeed, to the discharge of 
the other landlords of the district. But the 
aggravation of the tax, which this may some- 
times occasion upon a particulai estate, is al- 
w’ays so very small, that it never can discourage 
those improvements, nor keep dowm the pro* 
duce of the land below' what it would other- 
wise rise to. As it has no tendency to dimi- 
nish the quantity, it can have none to raise the 
price of that produce. It does not obstruct 
the industry of the people j it subjects the 
landlord to no other inconveniency besides the 
unavoidable one of paying the tax. 

The advantage, however, which the land- 
lord has derived from the invariable constan 
cy of the valuation, by which all the lands of 
Great Britain are rated to the land-tax, has 
been principally owing to some circumstances 
altogether extraneous to the nature of tli*' 
tax 
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It has been owing in part, to the great 
prosperity of almost every part of the country, 
the rents of almost all the estates of Great 
Britain having, since the time when this valua- 
tion was first established, been continually 
rising, and scarce any of them having fallen. 
The landlords, therefore, have almost all gained 
the difference between the tax which they 
would hav« paid, according to the present rent 
of their estates, and that w'hich they actually pay 
according to the ancient valuation. Had the 
state of the country been different, had rents 
been gradually falling in consequence of the 
declension of cultivation, the landlords would 
almost all have lost this difference. In the 
state of things which has happened to take 
place since the revolution, the constancy of 
the valuation has been advantageous to the 
landlord and hurtful to the sovereign. In a 
different state of things it might have been 
advantageous to the sovereign and hurtful to 
the landlord. 

As the tax is made payable in money, so 
ihe valuation of the land is expressed in money. 
Since the establishment of this valuation, the 
value of silver has been pretty uniform, and 
there has been no alteration in the standard 
of the coin, either as to weight or fineness. 
Had silver risen considerably in its value, as 
it seems to have done in the course of the 
two centuries which preceded the discovery of 
the mines of America, the constancy of the 
valuation might have proved very oppressive 
to the landlord. Had silver fallen considera- 
bly in its value, as it certainly did for about 
a century at least after the discovery of those 
mines, the same constancy of valuation would 
have reduced very much this branch of the 
revenue of the sovereign. Had any consi- 
derable alteration been made in the st ndard 
of the money, either by sinking the same 
quantity of silver to a lower denomination, 
or by raising it to a higher; had an ounce of 
silver, for example, instead of being coined 
into five shillings and two pence, been coined 
either into pieces which bore so low a deno- 
mination as two shillings and seven pence, or 
into pieces which bore so high a one as ten 
shillings and four pence, it would, in the one 
case, have hurt the revenue of the proprietor, 
in the other that of the sovereign. 

In circumstances, therefore, somewhat dif- 
ferent from those which have actually taken 
place, this constancy of valuation might have 
been a very great inconveniency, either to tlie 
contributors or to the commonwealth. In 
the course of ages, such circumstances, how- 
ever, must at some ti me or other hapjien. But 
though empires, like all the other woiks of men, 
fjave all hitherto proved mortal, yet every em- 
pire aims at immortality. Every constitution, 
therefore, which it is meant should be as per- 
manent as the empire itself, ought to be con- 
venient, not in certain circumstances only, 
but in all circumstances, or ought to be 
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suited, not to those circumstances which are 
transitory, occasional, or accidental, but to 
those which are necessary, and therefore al- 
w'ays the same. 

A tax upon the rent of land, which varies 
with every variation of the rent, or which rises 
and falls according to the improvement or 
neglect of cultivation, is recommended by that 
sect of men of letters in France, who call 
themselves the economists, as the most equit- 
able of all taxes. All taxes, they pretend, 
fall ultimately upon the rent of land, and 
ought, therefore, to be imposed equally upon 
the fund which must finally pay them. That 
all taxes ought to fall as equally as possible 
upon the fund which must finally pay them, 
is certainly true. But without entering into 
the disagreeable discussion of the metaphysi- 
cal arguments by which they support their 
very ingenious theory, it will sufficiently ap- 
pear, from the following review, w’hat are the 
taxes which fall finally upon the rent of the 
land, and what are those which fall finally up- 
on some other fund. 

In the Venetian territory, all the arable 
lands wdiich are given in lease to farmers are 
taxed at a tenth of the rent.* The leases are 
recorded in a public register, which is kept 
by the officers of revenue in each province or 
district. Wlien the proprietor cultivates his 
owm lands, they are va’lued according to an 
equitable estimation, and he is allowed a de- 
duction of one-fifth of the tax ; so that for 
such land he pays only eight instead of ten 
per cent, of the bupposed rent. 

A land-tax of this kind is certainly more 
equal than the land-tax of England. It might 
not, perhaps, be altogether so certain, and the 
assessment of the tax might frequently occa- 
sion a good deal more trouble to the landlord. 
It might, too, be a good deal more expensive 
in the levying. 

Such a system of administration, however, 
might, perhaps, be contrived, as w'ould in a 
great measure both prevent this uncertainty, 
and moderate this expense. 

The landlord and tenant, for example, might 
jointly be obliged to record their lease in a 
public register. Proper penalties might be 
enacted against concealing or misrepresenting 
any of the conditions ; and if part of those 
penalties were to be paid to either of the two 
parties who informed against and convicted 
the other of such concealment or misrepre- 
sentation, it w'ould effiectually deter them from 
combining together in order to ih fraud the 
public revenue. All the conditions of the 
lease might be sufficiently knowm from such a 
record. 

Some landlords, instead of raising the rent, 
take a fine for the renewal of the lease. This 
practice is, in most cases, the expedient of a 
spendthrift, w'ho, for a sum of ready rroney, 
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sells a future revenue of much greater value. 

It is, in most cases, therefore, hurtful to the 
landlord ; it is frequently hurtful to the te- 
nant ; and it is always hurtful to the commu- 
nity. It frequently takes from the tenant so 
great a part of his capital, and thereby dimi- 
nishes so much his ability to cultivate the 
land, that he finds it more difficult to pay a 
small rent than it would otherwise have been 
to pay a great one. Whatever diminishes his 
ability to cultivate, necessarily keeps down, 
below what it would otherwise have been, the 
most important part of the revenue of the com- 
munity, By rendering the tax upon such fines 
a good deal heavier than upon the ordinary 
rent, this hurtful practice might be discou- 
raged, to tlie no small advantage of all tlie 
diferent parties concerned, of the landlord, of 
the tenant, of the sovereign, and of the whole 
community. 

Some leases prescribe to the tenant a cer- 
tain mode of cultivation, and a certain suc- 
cession of crops, during the whole continuance 
of tlie lease. This condition, which is gene- 
rally the effect of the landlord’s conceit of his 
own superior knowledge (a conceit in most 
cases very ill-founded), ought always to be 
considered as an additional rent, as a rent in 
service, instead of a rent in money. In or- 
der to discourage the practice, which is gene- 
rally a foolish one, this species of rent might 
be valued rather high, and consequently taxed 
somewhat higher than common money-rents. 

Some landlords, instead of a rent in money, 
require a rent in kind, in corn, cattle, poul- 
try, wine, oil, &c. ; others, again, require a rent 
in service. Such rents are always more hurt- 
ful to the tenant than beneficial to the land- 
lord. They either take more, or keep more 
out of the pocket of the former, than tlicy 
put into that of the latter. In every country 
where they take place, the tenants are poor 
and beggarly, pretty much according to the 
degree in which they take place. By valu- 
ing, in the same manner, such rents rather 
high, and consequently taxing them some- 
what higher than common money-rents, a 
practice which is hurtful to the whole com- 
munity, might, perhaps, be sufficiently dis- 
couraged. 

When the landlord chose to occupy himself 
a part of his own lands, the rent might be va- 
lued according to an equitable arbitration of 
the farmers and landlords in the neighbour- 
hood, and a moderate abatement of the tax 
might be granted to him, in the same manner 
as in the Venetian territory, provided the rent 
of the lands wdiich he occupied did not exceed 
a certain sum. It is of importance that the 
landlord should be encouraged to cultivate a 
part of his own land. His capital is generally 
greater than that of the tenant, and, wdth less 
skill, he can frequently raise a greater pro- 
duce. The landlord can afibrd to try expe- 
timents, and is generally disposed to do so. 
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His unsuccessful experiments occasion only a 
moderate loss to liimself. His successful ones 
contribute to the improvement and better cul- 
tivation of the whole country It might be 
of importance, however, that the abatement of 
the tax should encourage him to cultivate to 
a certain extent only. If the landlords should, 
the greater part of them, be tempted to farm 
the whole of their owm lands, the country (in- 
stead of sober and industrious tenants, who 
are bound by their own interest to cultivate 
as well as their capital and skill will allow 
them) wmuld be filled with idle and profligate 
bailiffs, whose abusive management would 
soon degrade the cultivation, and reduce the 
annual produce of the land, to the diminu 
tion, not only of the revenue of their masters, 
but of the most important part of that of the 
whole society. 

Such a system of administration might, 
perhaps, free a tax of this kind from any degree 
of uncertainty, which could occasion either op- 
pression or inconveniency to the contributor; 
and might, at the same time, serve to intro- 
duce into the common management of land 
such a plan of policy as might contribute a 
good deal to the general improvement and 
good cultivation of the country. 

The expense of levying a land-tax, ■w’hicli 
varied with every variation of the rent, would, 
no doubt, be somewffiat greater than that of 
levying one which was always rated according 
to a fixed valuation. Some additional expense 
would necessarily be incurred, both by the 
different register-offices which it would be 
proper to establish in the different djstricte 
of the country, and by the difi'erent valuations 
which might occasionally be made of the lands 
which tile proprietor chose to occupy himself. 
The expense of all this, however, might be 
very model ate, and much below what is incur- 
red in the levying of many other taxes, w'hich 
afford a very inconsiderable revenue in com- 
parison of what might easily be drawn from a 
tax of this kind. 

The discouragement which a variable land- 
tax of this kind might give to the improve- 
ment of land, seems to be the most important 
objection wdiich can be made to it. The land- 
lord would certainly be less disposed to im- 
prove, w^hen the sovereign, wlio contributed 
nothing to the ex'pense, w-as to share in die 
profit of the improvement. Even this objec- 
tion might, perhaps, be obviated, by allowing 
the landlord, before he began his improvement, 
to ascertain, in conjunction with the officers 
of revenue, the actual value of his lands, ac- 
cording to the equitable arbitration of a cer-* 
tain number of landlords and farmers in llie" 
neighbourhood, equally chosen by both par- 
ties : and by rating him, according to this va 
luation, for such a number of years as might 
be fully sufficient for his complete indemni- 
fication, To draw the attention of the sove- 
reign towards the improvement of the land, 
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fitiin a regard to the increabo of his own re* 
venue, is one of the principal advantages pro- 
posed by this species of land-tax. The term, 
therefore, allowed, for the indemnification of 
tlie landlord, ought not to be a great deal 
longer than what was necessary for that pur- 
pose, lest the remoteness of the interest should 
discourage lOO much this attention. It had 
oetter, however, be somewhat too long, than 
in any respect too short. No incitement to 
the attention of the sovereign can ever coun- 
terbalance the smallest discouragement to that 
of the landlord. The attention of the sove- 
reign can be, at best, but a very general and 
vague consideration of what is likely to con- 
tribute to the better cultivation of the greater 
part of his dominions. The attention of the 
landlord is a particular and minute considera- 
tion of what is likely to be the most advan- 
tageous application of every inch of gs ound 
upon his estate. The principal attention of 
the sovereign ought to be, to encourage, by 
every means in his power, the attention botli 
of tlie landlord and of the farmer, by allow- 
ing both to pursue tlieir own interest in their 
own way, and according to tlieir own judg- 
ment ; by giving to both the most perfect se- 
curity that they shall enjoy the full recom- 
pence of their own industry ; and by procur- 
ing to both the most extensive market for 
every part of their produce, in consequence 
of establishing the easiest and safest commu- 
nications, both by land and by water, through 
every part of his own dominions, as well as 
the most unbounded freedom of exportation 
to the dominions of all other princes. 

If, by such a system of administration, a 
tax of this kind could be so managed as to 
give, not only no discouragement, but, on the 
contrary, some encouragement to the improve- 
ment of land, it does not appear likely to oc- 
casion any other inconveniency to the land- 
lord, except always the unavoidable one of 
being obliged to pay the tax. 

In all the variations of the state of the so- 
ciety, in the improvement and in the declen- 
sion of agriculture ; in all the variations in 
the value of silver, and in all those in the 
standard of the coin, a tax of this kind would, 
of its own accord, and without any attention 
of government, readily suit itself to the actual 
situation of things, and would be equally just 
and ec^uitable in all those different changes. 
It would, therefore, be much more proper to 
be established as a perpetual and unalterable 
regulation, or as what is called a fundain'ental 
law of the commonwealth, than any tax v/hich | 
was always to be levied according to a certain 
valuation. 

Some states, instead of the simple and ob- 
vio s expedient of a register of leasns, havOj 
had recourse to tlie laborious and expensive 
one of an actual survey and valuation of all 
the-lands in the country. They have suspected, | 
probably, that the lessor and lessee, in order j 
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to defraud the public revenue, might com- 
bine to conceal the real terms of the lease. 
Doomsday-book seems to have been the result 
of a very accurate survey of this kind. 

In the ancient dominions of the king ol 
Prussia, the land-tax is assessed according to an 
actual survey and valuation, which is review- 
ed and altered from time to time.* Accord- 
ing to that valuation, the lay proprietors pay 
from twenty to twenty-five per cent, of their 
revenue ; ecclesiastics from forty to forty-five 
per cent. The survey and valuation of Sile- 
sia was made by order of the present king, it 
is said, with great accuracy. According to 
that valuation, the lands belonging to the 
bishop of Breslaw are taxed at twenty-five 
per cent, of their rent. The other revenues 
of the ecclesiastics of both religious at fifty 
per cent. The commanderies of the Teutonic 
order, and of that of Malta, at forty per cent. 
Lands held by a noble tenure, at thirty-eight 
and one-third per cent. Lands held by a 
base tenure, at thirty-five and one-third per 
cent. 

The survey and valuation of Bohemia is 
said to have been the work of more than a 
hundred years. It was not perfected till after 
the peace of 1748, by the orders of the pre- 
sent empress queen.f The survey of the duchy 
of Milan, wliich was begun in the time of 
Charles VI., was not perfected till after 176C 
It is esteemed one of the most accurate that 
has ever been made. The survey of Savoy 
and Piedmont was executed under the orders 
of the late king of Sardinia. | 

In the dominions of the king of Prussia, 
the revenue of the church is taxed much higher 
than that of lay proprietors. The revenue of 
the church is, the greater part of it, a burden 
upon the rent of land. It seldom happens 
that any part of it is applied towards the im- 
provement of land j or is so employed as to 
contribute, in any respect, towards increasing 
the revenue of the great body of the people. 
His Prussian majesty had probably, upon 
that account, thought it reasonable that it 
should contribute a good deal more towards 
relieving the exigencies of the state. In some 
countries, the lands of the church are exempt- 
ed from all taxes. In others, they are taxed 
more lightly than other lands. In the duchy 
of Milan, the lands which the church possessed 
[before 1575, are rated to the tax at a third 
jonly of their value. 

In Silesia, lands held by a noble tenure are 
taxed three per cent, iiigher than thohc heid 
by a base tenure. The honours and privi- 
vileges of difilerent kinds annexed to the foi- 
mer, his Prussian majesty had probably iraa^ 
giiied, would sufficiently compensate to the 
proprietor a small aggravation of the tax ; 

* Memoires conceraant les Droits, &c. tom. i. p. U-i. 
J15, 116, &c. 
f Id. tom i. p, 83, 84. 
t Id. p. 280, &c. ; also p. 2B7« &c. to 316i. 
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while, at the same tinie, the luimiliating infe- 
riority of the latter would be in some measure 
alleviated, by being taxed somewhat more 
li<»'htly. In other countries, the system of* 
tmcation, instead of alkwiating, aggravates this 
inequality. In the dominions of the king of 
Sardinia, and in those provinces of France 
which are subject to what is called the real or 
predial taille, the tax fails altogether upon the 
lands held by a base tenure. Tiiose held by a I 
noble one are exempted. 

A land tax assessed according to a general 
survey and valuation, how equal soever it may 
be at first, must, in the course of a very mo- 
derate period of time, become unequal. To 
prevent its becoming so would require the 
continual and painful atteiition of govern- 
ment to all the variations in the state and 
produce of every difierent farm in the coun- 
try. The governments of Prussia, of Bohe- 
mia, of Sardinia, and of the duchy of Milan, 
actually exert an attention of this kind ; an 
attention so unsuitable to the nature of go- 
vernment, that it is not likely to be ot long 
continuance, and which, if it is continued, will 
probably, in the long .run, occasion much more 
trouble and vexation than it can possibly bring 
relief to the contributors. 

In 1666, the generality of Montauban w'as 
assessed to the real or predial taille, accord- 
ing, it is said, to a very exact survey and va- 
luation.* By 1727, this assessment had be- 
come altogether unequal. In order to remedy 
this inconveniency, government has found no 
better expedient, than to impose upon the 
whole generality an additional tax ot a hun- j 
dred and twenty thousand livres. This addi- 
tional tax is rated upon all the difierent dis- 
tricts subject to the taille according to the old 
assessment. But it is levied only ui)on those 
wliich, in the actual state of things are by 
that aasessment under-taxed ; and it is applied 
ro the relief of those which, by the same iis- 
sessment, are over-taxed. Two districts, for 
example, one of which ought, in the actual 
state of things, to be taxed at nine hundred, 
the other at eleven hundred livres, are, by the 
okl assessment, both taxed at a thousand 
livres. Both these districts are, by the addi- 
tional tax, rated at eleven hundred livres each. 
But this additional tax is levied only upon the 
district under-charged, and it is applied alto- 
gether to the relief of that overcliarged, which 
consequently pays only nine hundred livres. 
The government neither gains nor loses by 
the additional tax, w'hich is applied altogether 
CO remedy the inequalities arising from tlie 
old assessment. The application is pretty 
much regulated according to the discretion of 
the intendant of the generality, and must, 
therefore, be in a great measure arbitrary. 

Note 4:8. 

t Memoires concernant les Droits, &c. tom. ii p. 139, 
&c. 


Taxes which are proporlumed^ mt to the Hint, 
but io the Produce of Land* 

Taxes upon the produce of land are, in 
reality, taxes upon the rent ; and though tliey 
may be oiiginally advanced by the farmer, 
are finally "paid by the landlord. When a 
certain portion of the produce is to be paid 
1 away for a tax, the fanner computes as well 
as he can, what the value of this portion is, one 
year w-ith another, likely to amount to, and he 
makes a proportionable abatement in the rent 
wdiich he agrees to pay to tlie landl rd. 
There is no farmer who does not com})ute be- 
fore hand what the church tythe, which is a 
land tax of this kind, is, one year with an- 
other, likely to amount to. 

The tythe, and every other land tax of this 
kind, under the appearance of perfect equa- 
lity, are very unetpial taxes ; a certain por- 
tion of the produce being in difierent situa- 
tions, equivalent to a very different portion 
of the rent. In some very rich lands, the 
produce is so great, that the one half of it is 
fully sufficient to replace to the farmer his 
capital employed in cultivation, together with 
the ordinary profits of farming stock in the 
neighbourhood. The other half, or, w'h.at 
comes to the same thing, the value of the 
other half, he could afiord to pay as rent to 
the landlord, if there was no tythe. But if 
a tenth of the produce is taken from him in 
the way of tythe, he must reijuire an abate- 
ment of the fifth part of his rent, otherwise 
lie cannot get back his capital with the ordi- 
nary profit. In this case, the rent of the 
landlord, instead of amounting to a half, or 
five- tenths of the wiiole produce, will amount 
only to four-tenths of it. In pooier lands, 
on the contrary, the produce is sometimes so 
small, and the expense of cultivation so great, 
that it lequiies four-fifths of the wiiole pro- 
duce, to replace to the fanner his capital with 
the oidinary profit. In this case, though 
there w'as no tythe, the rent of the landlord 
could amount to no more than one-fifth or 
two-tenths of the wiiole produce. But if the 
farmer pays one-tenth of the produce in the 
w^ay of tythe, he must require an equal abate- 
ment of the rent of the landlord, which will 
thus be reduced to one-tenth ciily of the 
wiiole produce. Upon the rent of rich lands 
the tythe may sometimes be a tax of no more 
than one-fifth part, or four shillings in the 
p<aind ; whereas upon that of poorer lands, it 
may sometimes be a tax of one half, or of ten 
shillings in the pound. 

The tythe, as it is frequently a very un- 
equal lax upon the rent, so it is ahvays a great 
discouragement, both to the improvements of 
the landlord, and to the cultivation ot the far- 
mer. The one cannot venture to make the 
most important, which are generally tlie most 
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expensive impYovtments; nor the other to small fortune who lives upon Ms estate, may 
raise the most valuable, which are generally, sometimes, perhaps find some advantage i n 
too, the most expensive crops j w^hen the receiving, the one his tythe, and the other hia 
church, which lays out no part of the expense, rent, in kind. The quantity to be collected, 
is to share so very largely in the profit. The and the district within which it is to be coL 
cultivation of madder was, for a long time, lected, are so small, that they both can over- 
confined by the tythe to the United Provin- see, with their own eyes, the collection and 
ces, which, being presbyterian countries, and disposal of every part of what is due to them, 
upon that account exempted from this destruc- A gentleman of great fortune, who lived in. 
live tax, enjoyed a sort of monopoly of that the capital, would be in danger of suffering 
useful dyeing drug against the rest of Eu- much by the neglect, and more by the fraud,, 
rope. The late attempts to introduce the of his factors and agents, if the rents of an 
culture of this plant into England, have been estate in a distant province were to be paid 
made only in consequence of the statute, to him in this manner. The loss of the so- 
which enacted that five shillings an acre should vereign, from the abuse and depredation of 
be received in lieu of all manner of tythe upon his tax-gatherers, would necessarily be much 
madder. greater. The servants of the most careless 

As through the greater part of Europe, the private person are, perhaps, more under the 
church, so in many different countries of eye of their master than those of the most 
Asia, the state, is principally supported by a careful prince ; and a public revenue, which 
land tax, proportioned not to the rent, but to was paid in kind, would suffer so much from 
the produce of the land. In China, the the mismanagement of the collectors, that a 
principal revenue of the sovereign consists in very small part of what was levied upon the 
a tenth part of the produce of all the lands of people would ever arrive at the treasury of 
the empire. This tenth part, however, is es- the prince. Some part of the public revenue 
Li mated so very moderately, that, in many of China, however, is said to be paid in this 
provinces, it is said not to exceed a thirtieth manner. The mandarins and other tax-ga- 
part of the ordinary produce. The laud tax therers will, no doubt, find their advantage in 
or land rent which used to be paid to the Ma- continuing the practice of a payment, which 
hometan government of Bengal, before that is so much more liable to abuse than any pay- 
country fell into the hands of the English East inent in money. 

India company, is said to have amounted to A tax upon the produce of land, which is 
about a fifth part of the pruduce. The land levied in money, may be levied, either accord- 
tax of ancient Egypt is said likewise to have ing to a valuation, which varies with all the 
amounted to a fifth part. variations of the market price ; or according 

In Asia, this sort of land tax is said to in- to a fixed valuation, a bushel of wheat, for 
terest the sovereign in tlie improvement and example, being always valued at one and the 
cultivation of land. The sovereigns of same money price, whatever may be the state 
China, those of Bengal while under the Ma- of the market. The produce of a tax levied 
hometan government, and those of ancient in the former way will vary only according 
Egypt, are said, accordingly, to have been to the variations in the real produce of the 
extremely attentive to the making and main- land, according to the improvement or ne- 
taining of good roads and navigable canals, gleet of cultivation. The produce of a tax 
in order to increase, as much as possible, levied in the latter way will vary, not only 
both the quantity and value of every part of according to the variations in the produce ot 
the produce of the land, by procuring to the land, but according both to those in tha 
every part of it the most extensive market value of the precious metals, and those in the 
which their own dominions could afford, quantity of those metals which is at different 
fhe tythe of the church is divided into such times contained in coin of the same denomi- 
small portions that no one of its proprietors nation. The produce of the former will al- 
can have any interest of this kind. The par- ways bear the same proportion to the value 
son of a parish could never find his account of the real produce of the land. The pro- 
in making a road or canal to a distant part of duce of the latter may, at different times, 
the country, in order to extend, the market bear very different proportions to that value, 
for the produce of his own particular parish. When, instead either of a certain portion oi 
Such taxes, when destined for the mainten- the produce of land, or of the price of a 
ance of the state, have some advantages, certain portion, a certain sum of money. is to 
which may serve in some measure to balance be paid in full compensation for all tax oi 
their inconveniency. When destined for the tythe ; the tax becomes, in this case, exactly 
maintenance of the church, they are attended of the same nature with the land tax of Eng- 
with nothing but inconveniency. land. It neither rises nor falls with the ren. 

Taxes upon the produce of land may be of the land. It neitlier encourages nor dis- 
levied, either in kind, or, according to a cer- courages improvement. The tythe in the 
tain valuation in money. greater part of those parishes which pay what 

The parson of a parish, or a gentleman of is called a modus, in lieu of all other tythe,^ 
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is a tax of this kind. During the Mahome- ' 
tan government of Bengal, instead of the 
payment in kind of the fifth part of the pro- 
duce, a modus, and, it is said, a very mo- 
derate one, was established in the greater part 
of the districts or zemindaries of the country. 
Some of the servants of the East India com- 
pany, under pretence of restoring the public 
revenue to its proper value, have, in some 
provinces, exchanged this modus for a pay- 
ment in kind. Under their management, 
this change is likely both to discourage culti- 
vation, and to give new opportunities for 
abuse in the collection of the public revenue, 
which has fallen very much below what it 
was said to have been when it first fell under 
the management of tlie company. The ser- 
vants of the company may, perhaps, have 
profited by the change, but at the expense, it 
is probable, both of their masters and of the 
country. Note 47. 


Taxes upon the Rent of Houses. 


The rent of a house may be distinguished 
into two paits, of which the one may very 
pioperly be called the building-rent; the 
other is commonly called the ground-rent. 

The building-rent is the interest or profit 
of the capital expended in building the house. 
In order to put the trade of a builder upon a 
level with other trades, it is necessary that 
this rent should be sufficient, first, to pay him 
the same interest which he would have got 
for his capital, if he had lent it upon good 
security ; and, secondly, to keep the house in 
constant repair, or, what comes to the same 
thing, to replace, within a certain term of 
yeais, the c«ipital which liad been employed 
in building it. The building-rent, or the 
oidinaiy piofit of building, is, therefore, 
everywhere regulated by the ordinary interest 
of money. Whei e the market late of interest 
is four per cent, the rent of a house, which, 
over and above paying the ground-rent, af- 
fords six or six and a-half per cent, upon the 
whole expense of building, may, perhaps, 
afford a sufficient profit to the builder. 
Wheie the market rate of interest is five per 
cent, it may perhaps requiie seven or seven 
and a -half per cent. If, in propoition to the 
interest of money, the trade of the builders 
affords at any time much greater profit than 
this, it will soon draw so much capital fiom 
other trades as will reduce the profit to its 
proper level. If it affords at any time much 
less than this, other trades will soon draw so 
much capital from it as will again raise that 
profit. 

Whatever part of tlie whole rent of a house 
is over and above what is sufficient for afford- 
ing this reasonable profit, naturally goes to 
the ground-rent; and, where tlie owner of 
the ground and the owner of the building are | 
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two different persons, is, in most cases, com- 
pletely paid to the fomer. This surplus rent 
[is the price which the inhabitant of the house 
pays for some real or supposed advantage oi 
the situation. In country houses, at a dis- 
tance from any great town, where there is 
plenty of ground to chuse upon, the ground- 
rent is scarce any thing, or no more than 
what the ground which the house stands upon 
would pav, if employed in agriculture. In 
country villas, in the neighbourhood of some 
great town, it is sometimes a good deal high- 
er • and the peculiar conveniency or beauty 
of situation is there frequently very well paid 
for. Ground-rents are generally highest m 
the capital, and in those particular parts of it 
where there happens to be the greatest de- 
mand for houses, whatever be the reason of 
that demand, whether for trade and business, 
j for pleasure and society, or for mere vanity 
and fashion. 

A tax upon house-rent, payable by the te- 
nant, and proportioned to the whole rent of 
each house, could not, for any consideiable 
time at least, affect the building-rent. If the 
builder did not get his leasonable profit,^ he 
would be obliged to quit the trade ; which, 
by raising the demand for building, would, 
in a short time, bring back his piofit to its pro- 
per level with that of other trades. Neither 
would such a tax fall altogether upon the 
ground-rent; but it would divide itself in 
such a manner, as to fall partly upon the in- 
habitant of the house, and partly upon the 
owner of the ground. 

Let us suppose, for example, that a parti- 
cular person judges that he can afford foi 
housc-icnt an expense of sixty pounds a-yeai ; 
and let us suppose, too, that a tax of four 
shillings in the pound, or of one-fifth, pay- 
able by the inhabitant, is laid upon house-rent. 
A house of sixty pounds rent will, in that 
case, cost him seventy-two pounds a-ycar, 
which is twelve pounds moie than he thinks 
he can affoi d. He will, thei efore, content 
himself with a worse house, or a house of 
fifty pounds rent, which, with the additional 
ten pounds that he must pay for the tax, will 
make up the sum of sixty pounds a year, 
the expense which he judges he can afford , 
and, in older to pay the tax, he will give up 
a part of the additional conveniency which he 
might have had from a house of ten pounds 
a-year more rent. He will give up, I say, a 
part of this additional conveniency; for he 
will seldom be obliged to give up the whole, 
but will, in consequence of the tax, get a bet- 
ter house for fifty pounds a-year, than he 
could have got if thei*e had been no tax. 
For as a tax of this kind, by taking away 
this particular competitor, must diminish the 
competition for houses of sixty pounds rent, 
so it must likewise diminish it for those ol 
fifty pounds rent, and in the same manner for 
those of all other rents, except tlie lowest 
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rent, for which it would for some time in- must be drawn from the same source as the 
crease the competition. But the rents of rent itself, and must be paid from tlieir re- 
every class of houses for which the competi- venue, whether derived from the wages ol 
tion was diminished, would necessarily be labour, the profits of stock, or the rent of 
more or less reduced. As no part of this re- land. So far as it falls upon the inhabitants, 
diiction, however, could for any considerable it is one of those taxes which fall, not upon 
time at least, affect the building-rent, the one only, but indiflerently upon all the three 
whole of it must, in the long-run, necessarily different sources of revenue; and is, in every 
fall upon the ground-rent. The final pay- respect, of the same nature as a tax upon any 
ment of this tax, therefore, would fall partly other sort of consumable commodities. In 
upon tijc inhabitant of the house, who, in order general, there is not perhaps, any one article 
to pay his share, would be obliged to give up a of expense or consumption by which the li- 
part of his conveniency ; and partly upon the berality or narrowness of a man’s whole ex- 
owner of the ground, who, in order to pay pense can be better judged of than by his 
his share, would be obliged to give up a part house-rent. A proportional tax upon this 
of his revenue. In what proportion this final particular article of expense might, perhaps, 
payment would be divided between them, it produce a more considerable revenue than any 
is not, perhaps, very easy to ascertain. The which has hitherto been drawn from it in any 
division would probably be very different in part of Europe. If the tax, indeed, was very 
different cii'cumstances, and a tax of this kind high, the greater part of people would endea- 
might, according to those different circum- vour to evade it as much as they could, by 
stances, affect very unequally, both the inhabi- contenting themselves with smaller houses, 
tant of the house and the owner of the ground, and by turning the greater part of their ex- 
The inequality with which a tax of this pense into some other channel, 
kind might fall upon the owners of difierent The rent of houses might easily be ascer- 
ground-rents, would arise altogether from the tained with sufficient accuracy, by a policy of 
accidental inequality of this division. But the same kind with that which would be ne- 
the inequality with which it might fall upon cesary for ascertaining the ordinary rent oi 
tlie inhabitants of different houses, would arise, land. Houses not inhabited ought to pay no 
not only from this, but from another cause, tax. A tax upon them would fall altogether 
The proportion of the expense of house-rent upon the proprietor, who would thus be taxed 
to the whole expense of living, is different in for a subject which afforded him neither con- 
the different degiees of fortune. It is, per- veniency nor revenue. Houses inhabited by 
haps, highest in the highest degree, and it the proprietor ought to be rated, not accord- 
(iimini&hes gradually through the inferior de- ing to the expense which they might have cost 
grees, so as in general to be lowest in the in building, but according to the rent which 
lowest degree. The necessaries of life occa- an equitable arbitrition might judge them 
sion the great expense of the poor. They likely to bring if leased to a tenant. If rated 
find it difficult to get food, and the greater according to the expense which they might 
part of tiieir little revenue is spent in getting have cost in building, a tax of three or four 
it. The luxuries and vanities of life occasion shillings in the pound, joined wdth other taxes, 
the principal expense of the rich ; andamagni- would ruin almost all the rich and great fami- 
ficent house embellishes and sets off to the best lies of this, and, I believe, of every other civi- 
advantage all the other luxuries and vanities lized country. Whoever will examine with 
which they possess. A tax upon house-rents, attention the different town and country houses 
therefore, would in general fall heaviest upon of some of the richest and greatest families in 
the rich ; and in this sort of inequality theie this country, will find that, at the rate of only 
would not, perhaps, be any thing very un- six and a-half, or seven per cent, upon the 
reasonable It is not very unreasonable tliat original expense of building, their house-rent 
the rich should contribute to the public ex- is neaily equal to the whole neat rent of their 
pense, not only in proportion to their revenue, estates. It is the accumulated expense of seve- 
but something moie than in that proportion, ral successive generations, laid out upon ob- 
The rent of houses, though it in some re- jects of great beauty and magnificence, in- 
spects resembles the rent of land, is in one deed, but, in proportion to what they cost, of 
respect essentially different from it. The very small ex^angeable value. " 
rent of land is paid for the use of a produc- Ground-rents are a still mure proper sub- 
tive subject. The land whi^-h pays it pro- ject of taxation than the rent of houses. A 
duces it. The rent of houses is paid for the tax upon ground-rents would not raise the 
use of an unproductive subject. Neither the rent of houses; it would fall altogether upon 
house, nor the ground which it stands upon, the owner of tho ground-rent, who acts always 
produce any thing. The person who pays the as a monopolist, and exacts the greatest rent 
rent, therefore, must draw it from some other which can be got for the use of his ground, 
source of revenue, distinct from and indepen » the first publication of this book, a tax 
dent of this subject. A tax upon the rent of nearly upon the above-mentioned principles has been 
bouses, so far as it falls upon the inhabitants, imposed 
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More or less can be got for it, according as 
the competitors happeii to be richer or poorer, 
or can a 0 brd to gratify tlieir fancy for a par- 
ticular spot of ground at a greater or smaller 
expense, fn every country, greatest 
number of rich competitors is in the capital, 
and it is tliere accordingly that the highest 
ground-rents are always to be found. As the 
wealth of tliose competitors would in no re- 
spect be increased by a tax iipoii ground-rents, 
they would not probablj be disposed to pay 
more for the use of the ground. Whether the 
tax was to be advanced by the inhabitant or 
by the owner of the ground, would be of little 
importance. The moie the inhabitant was 
obliged to pay for the tax, the less he would 
incline to pay for the ground ; so that the final 
payment of the tax would fall altogether upon 
the owner of the ground-rent. The ground- 
rents of uninhabited houses ougJit to pay no tax. 

Both ground-rents, and the ordinary rent of 
land, are a species of revenue which the owner, 
in many cases, enjoys without any care or at- 
tention of his own. Though a part of this 
revenue should be taken from him in order to 
defray the expenses of the state, no discour- 
agement will tliereby be given to any sort of 
industry. -The annual produce of the land and 
labour of the society, the real wealth and re- ' 
venue of the great body of the people, might 
be the same after such a tax as before. 
Ground-rents, and the ordinary rent of land, 
are therefore, perhaps, tlie species of revenue 
which can best bear to have a peculiar tax im- 
posed upon them. 

Ground-rents seem, in this respect, a more 
proper subject of peculiar taxation, than even 
the ouUnary rent of land. The ordinary rent 
of land is, in many cases, owing partly, at 
least, to the attention and good management of 
the landlord. A very heavy tax might dis- 
courage, too much, this attention and good 
management. Ground-rents, so far as they 
exceed the ordinary rent of land, are altogeth- 
er ow ing to the good government of the sove- 
reign, wliich, by protecting the industi'y either 
of the whole people or of the inhabitants of 
some paiticular place, enables them to pay 
so much more than its real value for the ground 
which they build their houses upon; or to 
make to its owner so much more than com- 
pensation for the loss which he might sustain 
by this use of it. Nothing can be more rea- 
sonable, than that a fund, which owes its exist- 
ence to the good government of the state, 
should be taxed peculiarly, or should contri- 
bute something more than the greater part of 
other funds, towards the support of that go- 
vernment. 

Though, in many different countries of 
Europe, taxes have been imposed upon the 
rent of houses, 1 do not know of any in 
which ground-rents have been considered as 
ft separate subject of taxation. The contrivers 
of taxes have, probably, found some difficulty 


in ascertaining wbat part of the rent ought to 
be considered as ground-rent, and what part 
ought to be considered as building-rent. It 
should not, however, seem very difficult to 
distinguish those tv\ o parts of the rent from 
one another. 

In Great Britain the rent of houses is sup- 
posed to be taxed in the same proportion 
as the rent of land, by what is called the an- 
nual land tax. Tlie valuation, according to 
which each different parish and district is as- 
sessed to this tax, is always the same. It was 
originally extremely unequal, and it still con- 
tinues to be so. Through the greater part of 
the kingdom this tax falls still more lightly 
upon the rent of houses than upon that of 
land. In some few' districts only, which 
were originally rated high, and in which the 
rents of houses have fallen considerably, the 
land tax of three or four shillings in the pound 
is said to amount to an equal proportion of 
the real rent of houses. Untenanted houses, 
though by law subject to the tax, are, in most 
districts, exempted from it by the favour of 
the assessors; and this exemption sometimes 
occasions some little variation in the rate of 
particular houses, though that of the district 
is always the same. Improvements of rent, 
by new buildings, repairs, &c. go to the dis- 
charge of the district, which occasions still 
further variations in the rate of particular 
houses. 

In the province of Holland,* every house 
is taxed at two and ar^half per cent, of its 
value, without any regaid, either to the rent 
which it actually pays, or to the circumstance 
of its being tenanted or untenanted. Theie 
seems to be a hardship in obliging the pro- 
pi ictor to pay a tax for an untenanted house, 
fiom which he can derive no revenue, espe- 
cially so very heavy a tax. In Holland, 
wiieie the market rate of interest does not 
exceed three per cent., two and a-haif pei 
cent, upon the whole value of the lioust 
must, in most cases, amount to more than a 
thiid of the building-rent, peihaps of the 
w'hole rent. The valuation, indeed, accord- 
ing to which the houses are rated, though very 
unequal, is said to be alw^ays below' the real 
value. When a house is rebuilt, improved, or 
enlarged, there is a new valuation, and the 
tax is lated accordingly. 

The contrivers of the several taxes which 
in England have, at different times, been im- 
posed upon houses, seem to have imagined 
that there was some great difficulty in ascertain, 
ing, with tolerable exactness, what was the rea- 
rent of every house. They have regulated 
their taxes, therefore, according to some more 
obvious circumstance, such as they had prob- 
ably imagined would, in most cases, bearsorae 
proportion to the rent. 

The first tax of this kind w as hearth-money; 

♦ Memoirea concernant les Droits, &c. p, 1^23. 
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or a tax of two shillings upon every hearth. 
In order to ascertain liow many heartiis were 
in the house, it was necessary that the tax-ga- 
therer should entei every room jn it. This 
odious visit rendered the tax odious. Soon 
after the Revolution, therefore, it was abolish- 
ed as a badge of slavery. 

The next tax of this kind was a tax of two 
shillings upon every dwelling-house inhabited. 
A house %vith ten windows to pay four shil- ' 
lings more. A house with twenty windows 
and upwards to pay eight shillings. This tax 
was afterwards so far altered, that houses with 
twenty windows, and with less than thirty, 
were ordered to pay ten shillings, and those 
with thirty windows and upwards to pay twen- 
ty shillings. The number of windows can, in 
most cases, be counted from the outside, and, 
in all cases, without entering every room in 
the house. The visit of the tax-gatherer, there- 
fore, was less offensive in this tax than in the 
hearth-money. 

This tax was afterwards repealed, and in 
the room of it was established the window-tax, 
which has undergone two several alterations 
and augmentations. The window tax, as it 
stands at present (January 1775), over and 
above the duty of three shillings upon every 
house in England, and of one shilling upon 
every house in Scotland, lays a duty upon 
every window, which in England augments 
gradually from twopence, the lowest rate upon 
houses with not more than seven window's, to 
two shillings, the highest rate upon houses 
with twenty-five windows and upwards. 

The principal objection to all such taxes is 
their inc-quality ; an inequality of the worst 
kind, as they must frequently fall much hea- 
vier upon the poor than upon the rich. A 
house of ten pounds rent in a country town, 
may sometimes have more windows than a 
house of five hundred pounds rent in Lon- 
don ; and though the inhabitant of the former 
is likely to be a much poorer man than that of 
the latter, yet, so far as his contribution is re- 
gulated by the window tax, he must contri- 
bute more to die support of the state. Such 
taxes are, therefore, directly contrary to the 
first of the four maxims above mentioned. 
They do not seem to offend much against any 
of the other three. 

The natural tendency of the window tax, 
and of all other taxes upon houses, is to lower 
rents. The more a man pays for the tax, the 
less, it is evident, He can afford to pay for the 
rent. Since the imposition of the window tax, 
however, the rents of houses have, upon the 
whole, risen more or less, in almost every 
town and village of Great Britain, with which 
I am acquainted. Such has been, almost 
everywhere, die increase of the demand for 
bouses, that it has raised, the lents more than 
the window tax could sink them ; one of tlie 
many proofs ot the great prosperity of the 
country, and of the increasing revenue cf its 
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inhabitants. Had it not been for the tax, 
rents would probably have risen still higher. 

Note 48. 

Art. ih-’-Taxes upon Profit, or upon the lie 
venue arising from Stock* 

The revenue or profit arising fi-om stock 
naturally divides itself into two parts; tlia! 
which pays the interest, and which belongs to 
the owner of the stock ; and that surplus pan 
which is over and above what is necessary for 
paying the interest. 

This latter part of profit is evidently a sub- 
ject not taxable directly. It is the compensa- 
tion, and, in most cases, it is no more than a 
very moderate compensation for tlie risk and 
trouble of employing the stock. The employei 
must have this compensation, otherwise he can- 
nof^ consistently with his own interest, con- 
tinue the employment. If he was taxed di- 
rectly, therefore, in proportion to the whole 
profit, he would be obliged either to raise the 
rate of his profit, or to charge the tax upon 
the interest of money ; that is, to pay less in- 
terest. If he raised the rate of his profit in 
proportion to the tax, the whole tax, though 
it might be advanced by him, would be final- 
ly paid by one or other of two different sets 
of people, according to the different ways in 
which he might employ the stock of which he 
had the management. If he employed it as 
a farming stock, in the cultivation of land, 
he could raise the rate of his profit only by re- 
taining a greater portion, or, what comes to 
the same tihing, the price of a greater portion, 
of the produce of the land ; and as this could 
be done only by a reduction of rent, the final 
payment of the tax would fall upon the land- 
lord. If he employed it as a mercantile oi 
manufacturing stock, he could raise die rate 
of his profit only by raising the price of his 
goods ; in which case, the final payment of 
the tax would fall altogether upon the con- 
sumers of those goods. If he did not raise 
the rate of his profit, he would be obliged to 
charge the whole tax upon that part of it 
which was allotted for the interest of money. 
He could affbid less interest for whatevei 
stock he borrowed, and the whole weight of 
the tax would, in this case, fall ultimately up- 
on the interest of money. So far as he could 
not relieve himself from the tax in the one 
way, he would be obliged to relieve himself 
in the other. 

The interest of money seems, at first sight, 
a subject equally capable of being taxed di- 
rectly as the rent of land. Like the rent of 
land, it is a neat produce, which remains, after 
completely compensating the whole risk and 
trouble of employing the stock. As a tax 
upon the rent of land cannot raise rents, be- 
cause the neat produce which remains, after 
replacing the stock of the farmer, together 
witb his reasonable profitj cannot be greater 
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after the tax thau before it, so, for the same 
rea<!on, a tax upon the interest of money could 
not raise the rate of interest ; the quantity of 
stock or money in the country, like the quan- 
tity of land, being supposed to remain the 
same after the tax as before it. The ordi- 
nary late of profit, it has been shewn, in the 
first book, is everywhere regulated by the 
quantity of Stock to be employed, in propor- 
tion to the quantity of the employment, or of 
tlie business which must be done by it. But 
tlje quantity of the employment, or of the bii- 
fiiness to be done by ^tock, could neither be 
increased nor diminished by any tax upon the 
interest of money. If the quantity of the 
stock to be employed, theiefore, was neither 
iiicreased nor diminished by it, the ordinary 
rate of profit would necessarily remain the 
aame. But the portion of this profit, neces- 
sary for compensating the risk and trouble of 
the employer, would likewise remain the same; 
that risk and tioiible being in no respect al- 
tered. The residue, therefore, that portion 
which belongs to the owner of the stock, and 
which pays the interest of money, would ne- 
cessarily remain the same too. At fiist sight, 
tlierefore, the interest of money seems to he a 
subject as fit to be taxed directly as the rent 
of land. 

There are, how'ever, two different circum- 
stances, whicli render the interest of money a 
much less proper subject of direct taxation 
than the rent of land. 

First, the quantity and value of the land 
which any man possesses, can never be a se- 
cret, and can always be ascertained with great 
exactness. But the whole amount of the ca- 
pital stock w'hich he possesses is almost always 
a secret, and can scarce ever be ascertained 
with toleiablc ex.ittness. It is liable, besides, 
to almost continual variations. A year sel- 
dom passes away, frequently not a month, 
sometimes scaice a single day, in which it does 
not rise or fall more or less. An inquisition 
into every man’s private circumstances, and 
an inquisition wdiich, in order to accommo- 
date the tax to them, watched over all the 
fluctuations of his fortune, would be asouice 
of sucli continual and endless vexation as no 
person could support. 

Secondly, land is a subject which cannot bo 
removed; whereas stock easily may. The 
pioprietor of land is necessarily a citizen of 
the particular country in which his estate lies. 
The pioprietor of stock is pioperly a citizen 
of the world, and is not necessarily attached 
to any particular country. He would be apt 
to abandon the country in which he was ex- 
posed to a vexatious inquisition, in order to 
be assessed to a burdensome tax ; and would 
remove his stock to some other count ly, where 
he could either carry on his business, or en- 
joy his fortune more at his ease. By remov- 
ing his stock, he would put an end to all the 
industry which it had maintained in the coun- 
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try w'hich he left. Stock cultivates land ; stocls 
employs labour. A tax which tended to drive 
away stock from any particular country, would 
so far tend to dry up every source of reve- 
nue, both to the sovereign and to the society. 
Not only the profits of stock, but the rent 
of land, and the wages of labour, would ne- 
cessarily be more or le^s diminished by its re- 
moval. 

The nations, accordingly, who have at- 
tempted to tax the revenue arising from 
stock, instead of any severe inquisition of this 
kind, have been obliged to content themselves 
wdth some very loose, and, therefore, more or 
less arbitrary estimation. The extreme ine- 
quality and uncertainty of a tax assessed in 
this manner, can be compensated only by its 
extreme moderation ; in consequence of 
wliich, every man finds himself rated so very 
much below his real revenue, that he gives 
himself little disturbance though his neigh- 
bour should be rated somew'hat lower. 

By what is called the land tax in England, 
it was intended that the stock should be taxed 
in the same projiortion as land. When the 
tax upon land was at four shillings in the 
pound, or at one-fifth of the supposed rent, 
it was intended that stock should be taxed at 
one-fifth of the supposed interest. When th#* 
present annual land tax was first imposed, the 
legal rate of interest was six per cent. Every 
hundred pounds stock, accordingly, was sup- 
posed to be taxed at twenty-four shillings, 
the fifth part of six pounds. Since the legal 
rate of interest has been reduced to five per 
cent, every hundred pounds stock is suppos- 
ed to be taxed at ts^enty shillings only. The 
sum to he raised, by what is called the land 
tax, was divided between the country and the 
principal towns. The gi eater part of it was 
laid upon the country; and of what was laid 
upon the towns, tiie greater part vvas as'-ess 
ed upon tlie houses. What remained to be 
assessed upon the stock or trade of the towns 
(for tlie stock upon the land was not meant 
to be taxed) was very much below the real 
value of that stock or trade. Whatever ine- 
qualities, therefore, there might be in the ori- 
ginal assessment, gave little disturbance. 
Every parish and district still continues to be 
rated for its land, its bouses, and its stock, 
according to the original assessment; and 
the almost universal prosperity of the country, 
which, in most places, has raised very much 
the value of all these, has rendered those 
inequalities of still less importance now. The 
rate, too, upon each district, continuing al- 
ways the same, the uncertainty of this tax, 
so far as it might he assessed upon the stock 
of any individual, has been very much dimi- 
nished, as well as rendered of much less 
consequence. If the greater part of the lands 
of England are not rated to the land tax at 
half their actual value, the greater part of the 
stock of England is, perhaps, scarce rated at 
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the fiftieth part of itb actual value. In $ome tremble at the thoughts of being obliged, at 
towns, the whole land tax is assessed upon all times, to expose the real state of their cir. 
nouses ; as in Westminster, where stock and cum&tances. The ruin of their credit, and 
trade are free. It is otherwise in London. the miscarriage of their projects, they fore- 
In all countries, a seveie inquisition into see, would too often be the consequence, 
the circumstances of private persons has been A sober and parsimonious people, who are 
carefully avoided. sti angers to all such projects, do not feel that 

At Hamburg,* every inhabitant is obliged they have occasion for any such concealment, 
to pay to the state one fourth per cent, of all In Holland, soon after the exartation of 
that he possesses ; and as the wealth of the the late prince of Orange to the stadtholder- 
people of Hamburg consists principally in ship, a tax of two per cent, or the fiftieth 
stock, this tax may be considered as a tax penny, as it was called, was imposed upon the 
upon stock. Every man assesses himself, whole substance of every citizen. Every citi- 
and, in the presence of the magistrate, puts zen assessed himself, and paid his tax, in the 
annually into the public coffer a certain sum same manner as at Hamburg , and it was in 
of money, which he declares upon oath, to be general supposed to have been paid with 
one fourth per cent, of all that he possesses, great fidelity. The people had at tiiat time 
but without declaring what it amounts to, or the greatest affection for their new govenn- 
being liable to any examination upon that men t, which they had just established by a ge- 
suhject. This taxis generally supposed to ncral insurrection. The tax was to be paid but 
be paid with great fidelity. In a small re- once, in order to relieve the state iir a parti- 
public, wfiere the people have entire confi- cular exigency. It was, indeed, too heavy 
dence in their magistrates, are convinced of to be permanent. In a country where the 
the necessity of the tax for the support of the market rate of interest seldom exceeds three 
state, and believe that it will be faithfully ap- per cent., a tax of two per cent, amounts to 
plied to that purpose, such conscientious and thirteen shillings and four pence in the 
voluntary payment may sometimes be expect- pound, upon the highest neat revenue which 
ed. It is not peculiar to the people of Ham- is commonly drawn from stock. It is a tax 
burg. which very few people could pay, without 

The canton of Underwald, in Switzerland, encroaching more or less upon their arpitals. 
is frequently ravaged by storms and inunda- In a particular exigency, the people may, 
tions, and it is thereby exposed to extraordi- from great public zeal, make a great effort, 
nary expenses. Upon such occasions the and give up even a part of their capital, in 
people assemble, and every one is said to order to relieve the state. But it is impossi- 
declare with the greatest frankness what he is ble that they should continue to do so for any 
worth, in order to be taxed accordingly. At considerable time; and if they did, the tax 
Zurich, the law orders, that in cases of neces- would soon ruin them so completely, as to 
sity, every one should be taxed in proportion render them altogether incapable of support- 
to his revenue ; the amount of which he is ing the state. 

obliged to declare upon oath. They have no The tax upon stock, imposed by the land 
suspicion, it is said, that any of their fellow- tax bill in England, though it is proportioned 
citizens will deceive them. At Basil, the to the capital, is not intended to diminish or 
principal revenue of the state arises from a take away any part of that capital. It is 
small custom upon goods exported All the meant only to be a tax upon the interest of 
citizens make oath, that they will pay every money, proportioned to that upon the rent of 
diree months all the taxes imposed by law. land ; so that when the latter is at four shil- 
All merchants, and even all inn-keepers, are lings in the pound, the former may be at four 
trusted with keeping themselves the account shillings in the pound too. The tax at Ham- 
of the goods which they sell, either within or burg, and the still more moderate taxes of 
without the territory. At the end of every Underwald and Zuiich, are meant, in the 
three months, they send this account to the same manner, to be taxes, not upon the capi- 
treasurer, with the amount of the tax com- tal, but upon the interest or neat revenue ot 
puted at the bottom of it. It is not sus- stock. That of Holland was meant to be a 
pected that the revenue suffers by this confi- tax upon the capital. Note 49. 
dence.f 

To oblige every citizen to declare publicly 

upon oath, the amount of his fortune, must Taxes upon the Frojit of particular Employ* 
not, it seems, in those Swiss cantons, be rec- ments, 
koned a hardship. At Hamburg it would 

be reckoned the greatest. Merchants engag- In some countries, extraordinary taxes are 
ed in the hazardous projects of trade, all imposed iiiJon the profits of stock ; sometimes 

when employed in particular branches ol 

^ trade, and sometimes when employed in agri- 

« Memoires concemant les Droits, tom. i, p 74. u, rp ^ ^ 
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167, 171. Of the former kind, are in England, tnf 
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tax upon Iiawke]i*s and pedlars, that upon 
hackney-coaches and chairs, and tliat which 
the keepers of ale-houses pay for a licence to 
retail ale and spiritous liquors. During the 
iate war, another tax of the same kind was 
proposed upon shops. The war having been 
undertaken, it was said, in defence of the 
trade of the country, the merchants, who were 
CO profit by it, ought to contrifeute towards 
the support of It. 

A tax, however, upon the profits of stock 
employed in any particular branch of trade, 
can never fall finally upon the dealers (who 
must in all ordinary cases have their reason- 
able profit, and, where the competition is free, 
can seldom have more than that profit), but 
always upon tlie consumers, who must be 
obliged to pay in the price of the goods the 
tax which the dealer advances ; and generally 
with some overcharge. 

A tax of this kind, when it is proportioned 
to the trade of the dealer, is finally paid by 
the consumer, and occasions no oppression to 
the dealer. When it is not so proportioned, 
but is the same upon all dealers, though in 
this case, too, it is finally paid by the con- 
sumer, yet it favours the great, and occasions 
some oppression to the small dealer. The 
tax of five shillings a-week upon every hack- 
ney coach, and that of ten shillings a-year 
upon every hackney chair, so far as it is 
advanced by the difierent keepers of such 
coaches and chairs, is exactly enough propor- 
tioned to the extent of their respective deal- 
ings. It neither favours the great, nor op- 
presses the smaller dealer. The tax of 
twenty shillings a-year for a licence to sell 
ale j of forty shillings for a licence to sell 
spiritous liquors ; and of forty shillings more 
for a licence to sell wine, being the same 
upon all retailers, must necessaiily give some 
advantage to the great, and occasion some 
oppression to the small dealers. The former 
must find it more easy to get back the tax in 
the price of their goods than the latter. 
I’lie moderation of the tax, however, renders 
this inequality of less importance ; and it 
may to many people appear not improper to 
give some discoui'agemeiit to the multiplica- 
tion of little ale-houses. Tlie tax upon 
shops, it was intended, should be the same 
upon all shops. It could not well have been 
otherwise. It would Iiave been impossible 
to proportion, with tolerable exactness, the 
tax upon a shop tc the extent of the trade 
carried on in it, without such an inquisition 
as would have been altogether insupportable 
in a free country. If the tax had been con- 
siderable, it would have oppressed the small, 
and forced almost the whole retail trade into 
the hands of the great dealers. The compe- 
tition of the former being taken away, the 
latter would have enjoyed a monopoly of the 
trade s and, like ail other monopolists, would 
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soon have combined to raise their profit? 
much beyond what was necessary for the pay, 
ment of the tax. The final payment, instead 
of falling upon the shop-keeper, would have 
fallen upon the consumer, with a considerable 
overcharge to the profit of the shop-keeper. 
For these reasons, the project of a tax upon 
shops was laid aside, and in the room of it 
was substituted the subsidy, 1759. 

What in France is called the personal taille, 
is perhaps, the most important tax upon the 
profits of stock employed in agriculture, that 
is levied in any part of Europe, 

In the disorderly state of Europe, during 
the prevalence of the feudal government, the 
sovereign was obliged to content himself with 
taxing those who were too weak to refuse to 
pity taxes. The great lords, though willing 
to assist him upon particular emergencies, 
refused to subject themselves to any constant 
tax, and he was not strong enough to force 
them. The occupiers of land all over Eu- 
rope were, the greater part of them, original- 
ly bond-men. Through the greater part of 
Europe, they were gradually emancipated. 
Some of them acquired the property of land' 
ed estates, which they held by some base or 
ignoble tenure, sometimes under the king, 
and sometimes under some other great lord, 
like the ancient copy-holders of England. 
Others, without acquiring the property, ob- 
tained leases for terms of years, of the lands 
which they occupied under their lord, and 
thus became less dependent upon him. The 
great lords seem to have beheld the degree of 
prosperity and independency, which this in- 
ferior order of men had tlius come to enjoy, 
with a malignant and contemptuous indig na. 
tion, and willingly consented that the sove- 
reign should tax them. In some count! ies, 
this tax was confined to the lands which were 
held in property by an ignoble tenure ; and, 
in this case, the taille was said to be real. 
The land tax established by the late king of 
Sai'diiiia, and the taille in the provinces of 
Languedoc, Provence, Dauphine, and Bri- 
tanny ; in the generality of Montauban, and 
in the elections of Agen and Condom, as well 
as in some other districts of France ; are 
taxes upon lands held in property by an ig- 
noble tenure. In other countries, the tax 
was laid upon the supposed profits of all 
those who held, in farm or lease, lands be- 
longing to other people, whatever might be 
the tenure by which the proprietor held them ; 
and in this case, the taille was said to be per- 
sonal. In the greater part of those provinces 
of France, which are called the countries of 
elections, the taille is of this kind. The real 
taille, as it is imposed only upon a part of the 
lands of the country, is necessarily an un- 
equal, but it 5s not always an arbitrary tax, 
though it is so upon some occasions. The 
personal taille, as it is intended to be 
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tioned to the profits of a certain class of peo- 
pie, which can only be guessed at, is neces 
sarily both arbitrary and unequal. 

In France, the personal taille at present 
(1775) annually imposed upon the twenty 
generalities, called the countries of elections, 
amounts to 40,107,239 livres, 16 sous.^ 
The proportion in which this sum is assessed 
upon those different provinces, varies from 
year to year, according to the reports which 
are made to the king’s council concerning the 
goodness or badness of the crops, as well as 
other circumstances, which may either in- 
crease or diminish their respective abilities to 
pay. Each generality is divided into a cer- 
tain number of elections; and the proportion 
in which the sum imposed upon the whole 
generality is divided among those different 
elections, varies likewise from year to year, 
according to the reports made to the council 
concerning their respective abilities. It 
seems impossible, that the council, with the 
best intentions, can ever proportion, with to- 
lerable exactness, either of these two assess- 
ments to the real abilities of the province or 
district upon which they are respectively laid. 
Ignorance and misinformation must always, 
more or less, mislead the most upright coun- 
cil. Tne proportion which each parish ought 
to support of what is assessed upon the whole 
election, and that which each individual 
ought to support of what is assessed upon his 
particular parish, are both in the same man- 
ner varied from year to year, according as 
circumstances are supposed to require. These 
circumstances are judged of, in the one case, 
by the officers of the election, in the other, 
by those of the parish ; and both the one and 
the other are, more or less, under the direc- 
tion and influence of the intendant. Not 
only ignorance and misinformation, but 
friendship, party animosity, and private re. 
sentment, are said frequently to mislead such 
assessois. No man subject to such a tax, it 
is evident, can ever be certain, before he is 
assessed, of what he is to pay. He cannot 
even be certain after he is assessed. If any 
person has been taxed who ought to have been 
exempted, or if any person has been taxed 
beyond his proportion, though both must pay 
in the mean time, yet if they complain, and 
make good their complaints, the whole parish 
is reimposed next year, in order to reimburse 
them. If any of the contributors become 
bankrupt or insolvent, the collector is obliged 
to advance his tax ; and the w hole parisli is 
reimppsed next year, in order to reimburse 
the collector. If the collector himself should 
become bankrupt, the parish which elects him 
must answer for his conduct to the receiver- 
general of tlie election. But, as it might be 
troublesome for the receiver to prosecute the 
whole parish, he takes at his choice five or six 
of the richest contributors, and obliges them 
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to make good what iiad been lost by the in- 
solvency of the collector. The parish is af- 
terwards reimposed, in order to reimburse 
those five or six. Such reimpositions are al- 
ways over and above the taille of the paiticu. 
lar year in which they are laid on. 

When a tax is imposed upon the profits of 
stock in a particular branch of trade, the 
traders are all careful to bring no more goods 
to market than what they can sell at a price 
sufficient to reimburse them from advancing 
the tax. Some of them withdraw a part of 
their stocks from the trade, and the market is 
more sparingly supplied than before. The 
price of the goods rises, and the final pay- 
ment of the tax falls upon the consumer. But 
when a tax is imposed upon the profits of 
stock employed in agriculture, it is not the 
interest of the farmers to withdraw any part 
of their stock from that employment. Each 
farmer occupies a certain quantity of land, for 
which he pays rent. For the proper cultiva- 
tion of this land, a certain quantity of stock 
is necessary ; and by withdrawing any part 
of this necessary quantity, the farmer is not 
likely to be more able to pay either the rent 
or the tax. In order to pay the tax, it can 
never be his interest to diminish the quantitj 
of his produce, nor consequently to supply the 
market more sparingly than before. The tax, 
therefore, will never enable him to raise the 
price of his produce, so as to reimburse him- 
self, by throwing the final payment upon the 
consumer. The farmer, however, must have 
his reasonable profit as well as every other 
dealer, otherwise he must give up the trade. 
After the imposition of a tax of this kind, he 
can get this reasonable profit only by paying 
less rent to the landlord. The more he is 
obliged to pay in the way of tax, the less he 
can afford to pay in the way of rent. A tax 
of this kind, imposed during the currency of 
a lease, may, no doubt, distress or ruin the 
farmer. Upon the renewal of the lease, it 
must always fall upon the landlord. 

In the countries where the personal taille 
takes place, the farmer is commonly assessed 
in proportion to the stock which he appears 
to employ in cultivation. He is, upon this 
account, frequently afraid to have a good team 
of horses or oxen, but endeavours to cultivate 
with the meanest and most wretched instru- 
ments of husbandry that he can. Such is his 
distrust in the justice of his assessors, that he 
counterfeits poverty, and wishes to appeaj 
scarce able to pay any thing, for fear of being 
obliged to pay too much. By this miserable 
policy, he does not, perhaps, always consult 
his own interest in the most effectual manner ; 
and he probably loses more by the diminution 
of his produce, than he saves by that of hig 
tax. Though, in consequence of this wretch- 
I ed cultivation, the market is, no doubt, some- 
jwhat worse supplied; yet tie small rise ot 
price which this may occasion, as it is not 
1 likely even to indemnify the farmer for the di 
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minution of his produce, it is still less likely 
10 enable him to pay more rent to the land- 
lord. The public, the farmer, the landlord, 
all suffer more or less by this degraded cultiva- 
tion. That the personal taille tends, in many 
different ways, to discourage cultivation, and 
consequently to dry up the principal source 
of the wealth of every great country, I have 
already had occasion to observe in the third 
book of this Inquiry. 

What are called poll-taxes in the southern 
provinces of North America, and the West 
India islands, annual taxes of so much a-head 
upon every negro, are properly taxes upon the 
profits of a certain species of stock employed 
in agriculture. As the planters, are the great- 
er part of them, both farmers and landlords, 
the final payment of the tax falls upon them 
in their quality of landlords, without any re- 
tribution. 

Taxes of so much a head upon the bond- 
men employed in cultivation, seem anciently 
to have been common all over Europe. There 
subsists at present a tax of this kind in the 
empire of Russia. It is probably upon this 
account that poll-taxes of all kinds have often 
been represented as badges of slavery. Every 
tax, however, is, to the person who pays it, a 
badge, not of slavery, but of liberty. It de- 
notes that he is subject to government, indeed ; 
but that, as he has some property, he cannot 
himself be the property of a master. A poll- 
tax upon slaves is altogether different from a 
poll-tax upon freemen. The latter is paid 
by the persons upon whom it is imposed; 
the former, by a different set of persons. 
The latter is either altogether arbitrary, or 
altogether unequal, and, in most cases, is 
both the one and the other; the former, 
though in some respects unequal, diffeicnt 
slaves being of difibrent values, is in no le- 
spect ai binary. Every master, who knows 
tiMj number of his own slaves, knows exactly 
what he has to pay. Those different taxes, 
liowever, being called by the same name, have 
been considered as of the same nature. 

The taxes n'liich in Holland are imposed 
upon men and maid servants, are taxes, not 
upon stock, but upon expense; and so far 
resemble the taxes upon consumable com- 
modities. The tax of a guinea a-head for 
every man-servant, which has lately been im- 
posed in Great Britain, is of the same kind. 
It falls heaviest upon the middling rank. A 
man of two hundred a-year may keep a sin- 
gle man-servant. A man of ten thousand a- 
year will not keep fifty. It does not affect 
the poor. 

Taxes upon the profits of stock, in paiticu- 
lar employments, can never affect the interest 
of money. Nobody will lend his money for 
less interest to those who exercise the taxed, 
than to those who exercise the untaxed em- 
ployments. Taxes upon the revenue arising 
from stock in all employments, where the 
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government attempts to levy them with any 
degree of exactness, will, in many cases, fall 
upon the interest of money. The vingtieme, 
or twentieth penny, in France^ is a tax of the 
same kind with what is called the land tax in 
England, and is assessed, in the same man- 
ner, upon the revenue arising upon land, 
houses, and stock. So far as it affects stock, 
it is assessed, though not with great rigour, 
yet with much more exactness than that part 
of tile land tax in England which is imposed 
upon the same fund. It, in many cases, falls 
altogether upon the interest of money. Mo- 
ney is frequently sunk in France, upon what 
are called contracts for the constitution of a 
rent ; that is, perpetual annuities, redeemable 
at any time by the debtor, upon payment of 
the sum originally advanced, but of which 
tliis redemption is not exigible by the credi- 
tor except in particular cases. Tlie ving- 
tieme seems not to have raised the rate of 
those annuities, though it is exactly levied 
upon them all. Note 49. 


APPENDIX TO AETICLES I. AND II. — Taxes 

upon Lhe CapitcJ Value of Lands^ Houses, 

and Stock* 

While property remains in tlie possession 
of the same person, w'hatever permanent taxes 
may have been imposed upon it, they have 
never been intended to diminish or take away 
any part of its capital value, but only some 
part of the revenue arising from it. But 
when property changes hands, w'hen it is 
transmitted cither from the dead to the living, 
or from the living to the living, such taxes 
have frequently been imposed upon it as ne- 
cessaiily take aw'ay some part of its capita! 
value. 

The transference of all soits of pioperty 
from the dead to the living, and that of im- 
moveable property of land and houses from 
tlie living to the living, are transactions which 
are in their nature either public and noto- 
lious, or such as cannot be long concealed. 
Such transactions, therefore, may be taxed 
directly. The transference of stock or move- 
able property, from the living to the living, 
by the lending of money, is frequently a 
secret transaction, and may always be made 
so. It cannot easily, therefore, be taxed di- 
rectly. It has been taxed indirectly in tw^o 
'different ways; first, by requiring that the 
deed, containing the obligation to repay, 
should be written upon paper or parchment 
which had paid a certain stamp duty, other- 
wise not to be valid ; secondly, by requiring, 
under the like penalty of invalidity, that it 
should be recorded either in a public or se- 
cret register, and by imposing certain duties 
upon such registration. Stamp duties, and 
duties of registration, have frequently been 
imposed likewise upon the deeds Iransferriujp 
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property of all kinds from tfie dead to the 
living, and upon those transferring immove- 
able property from the living to the living ; 
transactions which might easily have been 
taxed directly 

The vicesima hereditatum, or the twentieth 
penny of inheritances, imposed by Augustus 
upon the ancient Romans, was a tax upon 
the transference of property from the dead to 
the living, Dion Cassius, the author who 
writes concerning it the least indistinctly, 
says, that it was imposed upon all successions, 
legacies and donations, in case of death, ex- 
cept upon those to the nearest relations, and 
to the poor. 

Of the same kind is the Dutch tax upon 
successions. f Collateral successions are tax- 
ed according to the degree of relation, from 
five to thirty per cent, upon the whole value 
of the succession. Testamentary donations, 
or legacies to collaterals, are subject to the 
like duties. Those from husband to wife, or 
from wife to husband, to the fiftieth penny. 
The luctuosa hereditas, the mournful succes- 
sion of ascendants to descendants, to the 
twentieth penny only. Direct successions, 
or those of descendants to ascendants, pay no 
tax. The death of a father, to such of his 
children as live in the same house with him, 
is seldom attended with any increase, and fre- 
quently with a considerable diminution of 
revenue ; by the loss of his industry, of his 
office, or of some life-rent estate, of which he 
may have been in possession. That tax 
would be cruel and oppressive, which aggra- 
vated their loss, by taking from them any 
part of his succession. It may, however, 
sometimes be otherwise with those children, 
who, in the language of the Roman law, are 
said to be emancipated ; in that of the Scotch 
law, to be foris-familiated ; that is, who have 
received their portion, have got families of 
their own, and are supported by funds sepa- 
rate and independent of those of their father. 
Whate% er part of his succession might come 
to such children, would be a real addition to 
their fortune, and might, therefore, perhaps, 
without more inconveniency than what at- 
tends all duties of this kind, be liable to some 
tax. 

The casualties of the feudal law were taxes 
upon the transference of land, both from the 
dead to the living, and from the living to the 
living. In ancient times, they constituted, 
in every part of Europe, one of the principal 
branches of the revenue of the crown. 

The heir of every immediate vassal of the 
crown paid a certain duty, generally a year’s 
rent, upon receiving the investiture of the 
estate. If the heir was a minor, the whole 

» Lib. 65. See also Burman. de Vectigalibus Pop. 
Rom. cap xi. and Bouchaud de I’impot du vingtieme 
6ur les successions. 

t See Meinoires concernant les Droits, &c. tom 1, p. 
tSto. 
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rents of the estate, during the continuance of 
the minority, devolved to the superior, without 
any other charge besides the maintenance of 
the minor, and the payment of the widow’s 
dower, when there happened to be a dowager 
upon the land. When the minor came to be 
of age, another tax, called relief, was still due 
to the superior, which generally amounted 
likewise to a year’s rent. A long minority, 

: which, in the present times, so frequently dis- 
burdens a great estate of all its incumbrances, 
and restores the family to thei^ ancient splen- 
dour, could in those times have no such effect. 
The waste, and not the disincumbrance ol 
the estate, was the common effect of a long 
minority. 

By a feudal law, the vassal could not alien- 
ate without the consent of his superior, who 
generally extorted a fine or composition on 
granting it. This fine, which was at first ar- 
bitrary, came, in many countries, to be regu- 
lated at a certain portion of the price of the 
land. In some countries, where the greater 
part of the other feudal customs have gone 
into disuse, this tax upon the alienation of 
land still continues to make a very considera- 
ble branch of the revenue of the sovereign. 
In the canton of Berne it is so high as a sixth 
part of the price of all noble fiefs, and a tenth 
part of that of all ignoble ones.^ In the can- 
ton of Lucern, the tax upon the sale of land is 
not universal, and takes place only in certain 
districts. But if any person sells his land in 
order to remove out of the territory, he pays 
ten per cent, upon the whole price of the 
sale, f Taxes of the same kind, upon the 
sale either of all lands, or of lands held by 
certain tenures, take place in many other 
countries, and make a more or less considera- 
ble branch of the revenue of the sovereign. 

Such transactions may be taxed indirectly, 
by means either of stamp duties, or of duties 
upon registration; and those duties eithei 
may, or may not, be proportioned to the value 
of the subject which is transferred. 

In Great Britain, the stamp duties are 
higher or lower, not so much according to 
the value of the property transferred (an 
eighteen-penny or half-crown stamp being 
sufficient upon a bond for the largest sum of 
money), as according to the nature of the 
deed. The highest do not exceed six pounds 
upon every sheet of paper, or skin of parch- 
ment ; and these high duties fall chiefly upon 
grants from the crown, and upon certain law 
proceedings, without any regard to the value 
of the subject. There are, in Gieat Britain, 
no duties on the registration of deeds or writ- 
ings, except the fees of the officers who keep 
the register ; and these are seldom more than 
a reasonable recompence for their labour. 
The crown derives no revenue from them, 

* Memoires concernant les Dr^iits, &c. tom. I p. 154 
I + i(X. p. 167. 
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In Holland * there are both stamp duties of price. Such taxes, therefore, fall almost 
and duties upon registration ; which in some always upon a necessitous person, and must; 
cases are, and in some are not, proportioned therefore, be frequently very cruel and op- 
to the value of the property transferred. All pressive. Taxes upon the sale of new-buib. 
testaments must be written upon stamped pa- houses, where the building is sold without the 
per, of which the price is proportioned to the ground, fall generally upon the buyer, be- 
property disposed of ; so that there are stamps cause the buildei must generally have his 
which cost from three pence or three stivers profit ; otherwise he must give up the trade, 
a-sheet, to three hundred florins, equal to If he advances the tax, therefore, the buyer 
about twenty-seven pounds ten shillings of must generally repay it to him. Taxes upon 
our money. If the stamp is of an inferior the sale of old houses, for the same reason as 
price to what the testator ought to have made those upon the sale of land, fall generally 
use of, his succession is confiscated. This is upon the seller ; whom, in most cases, either 
over and above all their other taxes on sue- conveniency or necessity obliges to sell. The 
cession. Except bills of exchange, and some number of new-built houses that are annual- 
other mercantile bills, all other deeds, bonds, ly brought to market, is more or less regu- 
and contracts, are subject to a stamp duty, lated by the demand. Unless the demand is 
This duty, however, does not rise in proper- such as to afford the builder his profit, after 
tion to the value of the subject. All sales of paying all expenses, he will build no more 
land and of houses, and all mortgages upon houses. The number of old houses which 
either, must be registered, and, upon regis- happen at any time to come to market, is re- 
tration, pay a duty to the state of two and a- gulated by accidents, of which the greater 
half per cent, upon the amount of the price part have no relation to the demand. Two or 
or of the mortgage. This duty is extended three great bankruptcies in a mercantile town, 
to the sale of all ships and vessels of more will bring many houses to sale, which must 
than two tons burden, whether decked or un- be sold for w’hat can be got for them. Taxes 
decked. These, it seems, are considered as a upon the sale of ground-rents fall altogether 
sort of houses upon the water. The sale of upon the seller, for the same reason as those 
moveables, when it is ordered by a court of upon the sale of lands. Stamp duties, and 
justice, is subject to the like duty of two and duties upon the registration of bonds and 
a-half per cent. contracts for borrowed money, fall altogether 

In France, there are both stamp duties and upon the borrower, and, in fact, are always 
duties upon registration. The former are paid by him. Duties of the same kind upon 
considered as a branch of the aids of excise, law proceedings fall upon the suitors. They 
and, in the provinces where those duties take reduce to both the capital value of the subject 
place, are levied by the excise officers. The in dispute. The more it costs to acquire any 
latter are considered as a branch of the do- property, the less must be the neat value of it 
main of the crown, and are levied by a dif- when acquired. 

ferent set of officers. All taxes upon the transference of property 

Those modes of taxation by stamp duties of eveiy kind, so far as they diminish the ca- 
and by duties upon registiation, are of very pita! value of that piopeity, tend to diminish 
modern invention. In the course of little the funds destined for the maintenance of 
more than a century, however, stamp duties productive labour. They are all more or 
have, in Europe, become almost universal, less unthrifty taxes that increase the revenue 
and duties upon registration extremely com- of the sovereign, which seldom maintains any 
mon. There L no art which one goveinment but unproductive labourers, at the expense of 
sooner learns of another, than that of drain- the capital of the people, which maintains 
ing money from the pockets of the people. none but pioductive. 

Taxes upon the transference of property Such taxes, even when they are pi oportion- 
from the dead to the living, fall finally, as ed to the value of the property transferred 
well as immediately, upon the persons to are still unequal ; the frequency of transfer! 
whom the property is transferred. Taxes ence not being always equal in property of 
upon the sale of land fall altogether upon the equal value. When they are not propor- 
seller. The seller^ is almost always under tinned to this value, which is the case with 
the necessity of selling, and must, therefore, the greater part of the stamp duties and du- 
take such a price as he can get. The buyer ties of registration, they are still more ao 
IS scarce ever under the necessity of buying, They aie in no respect arbitiary, but are or 
and will, tlierefore, only give such a price as may be, in all cases, perfectly clear and Cer- 
lie likes. He considers what the land will tain. Tliotigh they sometimes fall upon the 
cost him, in tax and price together. The person who is not very able to pay tlie time 
more he is obliged to pay in tlie way of tax, of payment is, in most cases, sufliciently con- 
uie less he will be disposed to give in the way venient for him. When the payment be- 
comes due, he must, in most cases, have tlie 
» Memoirep concernant les Droits &c. tom i p niore to pay. They are levied at very little 

I expense, and in general subject the contrilm. 
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tors to no otlier iiicon\eniency, besides always 
die unavoidable one of paying the tax. 

In France, the stamp duties are not much 
complained of. Those of registration, which 
they call the Controle, are. They give oc- 
casion, it is pretended, to much extortion in 
the officers of the farmers-general who collect 
the tax, which is in a great measure arbitrary 
and uncertain. In the greater part of the 
libels which ha\e been written against the 
present system of finances in France, the 
abuses of the controle make a principal arti- 
cle. Uncertainty, however, does not seem to 
be necessarily inheient in the nature of such 
taxes. If the popular complaints are well 
founded, the abuse must arise, not so much 
from the nature of the tax as from the want 
of precision and distinctness in the words of 
the edicts or law^s which impose it. 

The registration of mortgages, and in ge- 
neral of all rights upon immoveable property, 
as it gives great security both to creditors and 
purchasers, is extremely advantageous to the 
public. That of the greater part of deeds of 
other kinds, is frequently inconvenient and 
even dangerous to individuals, without any 
Advantage to the public. All registers which, 
it is acknowledged, ought to be kept secret, 
ought certainly never to exist. The credit 
of individuals ought certainly never to depend 
upon so very slender a security, as the pro- 
bity and religion of the inferior officers of 
revenue. But where the fees of registration 
have been made a source of revenue to the 
sovereign, register-offices have commonly 
been multiplied without end, both for the 
deeds which ought to be registered, and for 
ihose which ought not. In France there aie 
several different sorts of secret registers. 
This abuse, though not perhaps a necessary, 
it must be acknowledged, is a very natural 
effect of such taxes. 

Such stamp duties as those in England 
upon cards and dice, upon newspapers and 
periodical pamphlets, See. are properly taxes 
upon consumption; the final payment falls 
upon the persons who use or consume such 
commodities. Such stamp duties as those 
upon licences to retail ale, wine, and spiritous 
liquors, though intended, perhaps, to fall up- 
on the profits of the retailers, are likewise 
finally paid by the consumeis of those liquors. 
Such taxes, though called by the same name, 
and levied by the same officers, and in the 
same manner with the stamp duties above 
mentioned upon the transference of pioperty, 
are, however, of a quite different nature, and 
fall upon quite different funds. 


aBT, ui.— T uxes upon the Wages of Labour* 

The wages of the inferior classes of work- 
men, 1 have endeavoured to show in the first 
book are everywhere necessarily regulated by 
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two different circumstances; the demand foi 
labour, and the ordinary or average price 
of provisions. The demand for labour, ac- 
cording as it happens to be either increasingv 
stationary or declining ; or to require an in- 
creasing, stationaiy, or declining population ; 
regulates the subsistence of tlie labourer, and 
determines in what degree it shall be eitlier 
liberal, moderate, or scanty. The ordinary 
average price of provisions determines the 
quantity of money which must be paid to the 
workman, in order to enable him, one year 
with another, to purchase this liberal, moder- 
ate, or scanty subsistence. While the demand 
for the labour and the price of provisions, 
therefore, remain the same, a direct tax upon 
the wages of labour can have no other effect 
than to raise them somewhat higher than the 
tax. Let us suppose, for example, that, in a 
particular place, the demand for labour and 
the price of provisions were such as to render 
ten shillings a-week the ordinal y wages of la- 
bour ; and that a tax of one-fifth, or four shil 
lings in the pound, was imposed upon wages. 
If the demand for labour and the price of 
piovisions remained the same, it would still 
be necessary that the labourer should, in that 
place, earn such a subsistence as could be 
bought only for ten shillings a-ueek; or 
that, after paying the tax, he should have ten 
shillings a-week free wages. But, in order 
to leave him such free wages, after paying 
such a tax, the price of labour must, in that 
place, soon rise, not to twelve riiillings a- 
week only, but to twelve and sixpence ; that 
is, in order to enable him to pay a tax of one- 
fifth, his wages must necessarily soon rise, 
not one-fifth pait only, but one -fourth. 
Whatever was the proportion of tiie tax, the 
wages of labour must, in all cases rise, not 
only in that proportion, but in a higher pro- 
portion. If the tax for example, was one- 
tenth, tlie wages of labour must necessarily 
soon rise, not one-tenth part only, but one- 
eighth. 

A direct tax upon the wages of labour, 
therefore, though the labourer might, perhaps, 
pay it out of his hand, could not properly be 
said to be even advanced by him ; at least if 
the demand for labour and the average price 
of provisions remained the same after the tax 
as before it. In all such cases, not only the 
tax, but something more than the tax, vNould 
in reality be advanced by the person who im- 
mediately employed him. The final payment 
would, in different cases, fall upon differeni 
persons. The rise which such a tax might 
occasion in the wages of manufacturing la- 
bour would be advanced by the master ma- 
nufacturer, who would both be entitled and 
obliged to charge it, with a profit, upon the 
price of his goods. The final payment of this 
rise of wages, therefore, together with the ad- 
ditional profit of the master manufacturer 
w ould fall upon the consumer The rise which 
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•uch a tax might occasion in the wages of 
country labour would be advanced by the far- 
mer, who, m order to maintain the same num- 
ber of labourers as before, would be obliged 
to employ a greater capital. In order to get 
back this greater capital, together with the 
ordinary profits of stock, it v/ould be neces- 
sary that he should retain a larger portion, or, 
what comes to the same thing, the price of a 
larger portion, of the produce of the land, 
and, consequently, that he should pay less 
rent to the landlord. The final payment of 
this rise of wages, therefore, would, in this 
case, fall upon the landlord, together with the 
additional profit of the farmer who had ad- 
vanced it. In all cases, a direct tax upon the 
wages of labour must, in the long-run, occa- 
sion both a greater reduction in the rent of 
land, and a greater rise in the price of manu- 
factured goods than would have followed from 
the proper assessment of a sum equal to the 
produce of the tax, partly upon the rent of 
land, and paitly upon consumable commo- 
dities. 

If direct taxes upon the wages of labour 
have not always occasioned a proportionable 
rise in those wages, it is because they have 
generally occasioned a considerable fall in the 
demand of labour. The declension of in- 
dustry, the decrease of employment for the 
poor, the diminution of the annual pioduce] 
of the land and labour of the country, have 
generally been the efiects of such taxes. In 
consequence of them, however, the price of 
labour must always be higher than it other- 
wise would have been in the actual state of 
the demand ; and this enhancement of price, 
together witli the profit of those who advance 
it, must always be finally paid by the landlords 
and consumers, 

A tax upon the wages of country labour 
does not raise the jjrice of the rude produce 
of land in pioportion to the tax; for the 
same reason that a tax upon the farmer’s 
profit does not laise that price in that proper- | 
tion. 

Absurd and destructive as such taxes are, 
liowever, they take place in many countries. 
In France, that part of the taille which is 
charged upon the industry of workmen and 
day-labourers in country villages, is properly 
a tax of this kind. Their wages are com- 
puted according to the common rate of the 
district in which they reside ; and, that they 
may be as little liable as possible to any over- 
charge, tlieir yearly gains are estimated at no 
more than two hundred working days in the 
year.* The tax of each individual is varied 
from year to year, according to different cir. 
cumstances, of which the collector or the com- 
missarvv whom the intendant appoints to as- 
sist him, are the judges. In Bohemia, ini 
consequence of the alteration in the system ! 
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of finances which was begun in 1748, a very 
heavy tax is imposed upon the industry of ar- 
tificers. They are divided into four classes. 
The highest class pay a hundred florins a- 
year, which, at two-and-twenty pence half, 
penny a-florin, amounts to L.9 ; 7 : 6>. The 
second class are taxed at seventy ; the third at 
fifty ; and the fourth, comprehending artificers 
in villages, and the lowest class of those in 
towns, at twenty-five florins.* 

The recompence of ingenious artists, and 
of men of liberal professions, I have endea- 
voured to show in the first book, necessarily 
keeps a certain proportion to the emoluments 
of inferior trades. A tax upon this recom 
pence, therefore, could have no other effect 
than to raise it somewhat higher than in pro . 
portion to the tax. If it did not rise in this 
manner, the ingenious arts and the liberal 
professions, being no longer upon a level 
with other trades, would be so much deserted, 
that they would soon return to that level. 

The emoluments of offices are not, like 
those of trades and professions, regulated by 
the free competition of the market, and do 
not, therefore, always bear a just proportion 
to what the nature of the employment requires. 
They are, perhaps, in most countries, highei 
than it requires ; the persons who have the 
administration of government being generally 
I disposed to regard both themselves and their 
immediate dependents, rather more than en- 
ough. The emoluments of offices, therefore, 
can, in most cases, very well bear to be taxed. 
The persons, besides, who enjoy public of- 
fices, especially the more lucrative, are, in all 
countries, the objects of general envy; and a 
tax upon their emoluments, even though it 
should be somewhat higher than upon any 
other sort of revenue, is always a very popu- 
lar tax. In England, for example, wlien, by 
the land-tax, every other sort of revenue was 
supposed to be assessed at four shillings in 
the pound, it was very popular to lay a real 
tax of five shillings and sixpence in the pound 
upon the salaries of offices wbieli exceeded a 
hundred pounds a- 3 ^ear ; the pensions of the 
younger branches of the royal family, the pay 
of the officers of the army and navy, and a 
few others less obnoxious to envy, excepted. 
There are in England no other direct taxes 
upon the wages of labour. Note 60 . 


ART. IV. — Taxes which it is intended should 
I fall indifferently upon every different Spe- 
cies of Revenue* 

The taxes which it is intended should fall 
indifferently upon every different species of 
revenue, are capitation taxes, and taxes upon 
consumable commodities. These must be paid 
indifierently, from whatever revenue tlie con- 
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tribiitors may possess ; from the rent of their the superior courts of justice, the officers of 
land, from the profits of their stock, or from the troops, &c are assessed in the first man- 
the wages of their labour. ner. The inferior ranks of people in the pro. 

vinces are assessed in the second. In France, 
the great easily submit to a considerable de- 
Capitation Teases,, gree of inequality in a tax which, so far as it 

affects th^, is not a very heavy one ; but 
Capitation taxes, if it is attempted to pro- could not brook the arbitrary assessment oi 
portion them to the fortune or revenue of an inteiidant. 

each contributor, become altogether arbitrary. The inferior ranks of people must, in that 
The state of a man’s fortune varies from day country, suffer patiently the usage which their 
to day ; and, without an inquisition, more in« superiors think proper to give them, 
tolerable than any tax, and renewed at least In England, the different poll-taxes never 
once every year, can only be guessed at. His produced the sum which had been expected 
assessment, therefore, must, in most cases, from them, or which it was supposed they 
depend upon the good or bad humour of his might have produced, had they been exactly 
assessors, and must, therefore, be altogether levied. In France, the capitation always pro- 
arbitrary and uncertain. duces the sum expected from it. The mild 

Capitation taxes, if they are proportioned, government of England, when it assessed the 
not to the supposed fortune, but to tlie rank different ranks of people to the poll-tax, con- 
of each contributor, become altogether un- tented itself with what that assessment hap- 
equal ; the degrees of fortune being frequently pened to produce, and required no compen- 
unequal in the same degree of rank. sation for the loss which the state might siis- 

Such taxes, therefore, if it is attempted to tain, either by those w^ho could not pay, or 
render them equal, become altogether arbi- by those who would not pay (for there were 
trary and uncertain ; and if it is attempted to many such), and who, by the indulgent exe- 
render them certain and not arbitrary, be- cution of the law, were not forced to pay. 
come altogether unequal. Let the tax be The more severe government of France as- 
iight or heavy, uncertainty is always a great sesses upon each generality a certain sum, 
grievance. In a light tax, a considerable de- which the intendant must find as he can. If 
gree of inequality may be supported ; in a any province complains of being assessed too 
heavy one, it is altogether intolerable, high, it may, in the assessment of next yfear, 

In the different poll-taxes which took place obtain an abatement proportioned to the over- 
in England during the reign of William III. chai-ge of the year before ; but it must pay in 
the .contributors were, tlie greater part of the mean time. The intendant, in order to 
them, assessed according to the degree of be sure of finding the sum assessed upon his 
their rank; as dukes, marquises, earls, vis- generality, was empowered to assess it in a 
counts, barons, esquires, gentlemen, the el- larger sum, that the failure or inability of some 
dest and youngest sons of peers, &c. All of the contributors might be compensated by 
sliop-keepers and tradesmen worth more than the overcharge of the rest ; and till 1 765, the 
three hundred pounds, that is, the better sort fixation of this surplus assessment, was left alto 
of tliem, were subject to the same assessment, gether to his discretion. In that year, indeed, 
how great soever might be the difference in the council assumed this power to itself. In 
their fortunes. Their rank was more consi- tlic capitation of the provinces, it is observed 
dered than their fortune. Several of those by the perfectly well infoimed author of the 
who, in the first poll-tax, were rated accord- Memoirs upon the Impositions in France, the 
ing to their supposed fortune, were afterwards proportion which falls upon the nobility, and 
rated according to their rank. Serjeants, at- upon those whose privileges exempt them from 
toriieys, and proctors at law, w'ho, in the first the taille, is the least considerable. The largest 
poll-tax, were assessed at three shillings in falls upon those subject to the taille, who are 
the pound of their supposed income, were assessed to the capitation at so much a-pound 
afterwards assessed as gentlemen. In the as- of what they pay to that other tax, 
sessment of a tax which was not very heavy. Capitation taxes, so far as they are levied 
a considerable degree of inequality had been upon the lower ranks of people, are direct 
found less insupportable than any degree of taxes upon the w'ages of labour, and are at- 
uncertainty. tended with all the inconveniencies of siicb 

In the capitation which has been levied in taxes. 

France, without any interruption, since the Capitation taxes are levied at little ex 
beginning of the present century, the highest pense ; and, where they are rigorously exacted, 
orders of people are rated according to their afford a very sure revenue to the state. It is 
rank, by an invariable tariff ; the lower orders upon this account that, in countries where the 
of people, according to what is supposed to ease, comfort, and security of the inferior 
be their fortune, by an assessment which va- ranks of people are little attended to, capita- 
ries from year to year. The officers of the tion taxes are very common, It is in general, 
king’s court, tlie judges, and other officers in i however, but a small part of the public reve* 
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Hue, which, m a great empire, has ever been 
irawn from such taxes; and tiie greatest sum 
which tney have ever afforded, might always 
have been found in some other way much 
more convenient to the people. Note 61 . 


Taxes upon Consumable Commodities, 

The impossibility of taxing the people, in 
proportion to their revenue, by any capitation, 
seems to have given occasion to the invention 
of taxes upon consumable commodities. The 
state not knowing how to tax, directly and 
proportionably, the revenue of its subjects, 
endeavours to tax it indirectly by taxing their 
expense, which, it is supposed, will, in most 
cases, be nearly in proportion to their reve- 
nue. Their expense is taxed, by taxing the 
consumable commodities upon which it is laid 
out. 

Consumable commodities are either neces- 
saries or luxuries. 

By necessaries I understand, not only the 
commodities which are indispensibly neces- 
sary for the support of life, but whatever the 
custom of the country renders it indecent for 
creditable people, even of the lowest order, to 
be without. A linen shiit, for example, is, 
strictly speaking, not a necessary of life. The 
Greeks and Romans lived, I suppose, very 
comfortably, though they had no Unen. But 
in the present times, through the greater part 
of Europe, a creditable day-labourer would 
oe ashamed to appear in public without a li- 
nen shirt, the want of which would be sup- 
posed to denote that disgraceful degree of 
poverty, which, it is presumed, nobody can 
well fall into without extreme bad conduct. 
Custom, in the same manner, has lendered 
leather shoes a necessary of life in England. 
Tne poorest ci editable person, of either sex, 
would be ashamed to appear in public with- 
out them. 111 Scotland, custom has rendeied 
them a necessary of life to the lowest order 
of men ; but not to the same oi der of women, 
who may, without any disci edit, vvalk about 
barefooted. In France, they aie necessaries 
neitlier to men nor to women; the lowest 
rank of both sexes appearing tliere publicly, 
without any discredit, sometimes in wooden 
shoes, and sometimes barefooted. Under ne- 
cessaiies, therefore, I comprehend, not only 
those things wbich nature, but those things 
which the established rules of decency have 
rendered necessary to the lowest rank of peo- 
ple. All other things I call luxuiies, with- 
out meaning, by this appellation, to throw the 
smallest degree of reproach upon the tempe- 
rate use of them. Beer and ale, for example, 
in Great Britain, and wine, even in the wine 
countries, I call luxuries. A man of any 
mnk may, without any reproach, abstain to- 
tally from tasting such liquors. Nature does 
not render them necessary for the support of 
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life ; and custom nowhere renders it indecent 
to live without them. 

As the wages of labour are everywhere re- 
gulated, partly by the demand for it, and 
partly by the average price of the necessary 
articles of subsistence; whatever raises this 
avetage price must necessarily raise those 
wages ; so that the labourer may still be able 
to purchase that quantity of those necessary 
articles which the state of the demand for la- 
bour, whether increasing, stationary, or de- 
clining, requires that he should have, * A tax 
upon those articles necessarily raises their 
price somewhat higher than the amount of 
the tax, because the dealer, who advances the 
tax, must generally get it back, witli a profit. 
Such a tax must, therefore, occasion a rise in 
the wages of labour, proportionable to this 
rise of price. 

It is thus that a tax upon the necessaries of 
life operates exactly in the same manner as 
a direct tax upon the wages of labour. The 
labourer, though he may pay it out of his hand, 
cannot, for any considerable time at least, be 
properly said even to advance it. It must al- 
ways, in the long-run, be advanced to him by 
his immediate employer, in the advanced state 
of wages. His employer, if he is a manufac- 
turer, will charge upon the price of his goods 
the rise of wages, together with a profit, 
so that the final payment of the tax, together 
with this overcharge, will fall upon the con- 
sumer. If his employer is a farmer, the final 
payment, together with a like overcharge, will 
fall upon the rent of the landlord. 

It is otherwise with taxes upon what I call 
luxuries, even upon those of the poor. The 
rise in the price of the taxed commodities, will 
not necessarily occasion any rise in the images 
of labour. A tax upon tobacco, for example, 
though a luxury of the poor, as well as of 
the rich, will not raise wages. Though it 
is taxed in England at thiee times, and in 
Fiance at fifteen times its oiiginal price, those 
high duties seem to have no effect upon the 
wages of labour. The same thing may be 
said of the taxes upon tea and sugar, which, 
in England and Holland, have become luxu- 
ries of the lowest ranks of people; and of 
those upon chocolate, which, in Spain, is said 
to have become so. 

The different taxes which, in Great Britain, 
have, in the course of the present century, 
been imposed upon spiritous liquors, are not 
supposed to have had any effect upon the 
wages of labour. The rise in the price or 
porter, occasioned by an additional tax of three 
shillings upon the barrel of strong beer, has 
not raised tlie wages of common labour in 
London. These were about eighteen pence or 
twenty pence a-day before the tax, and they 
are not more now. 

The high pnee of such commodities does 

* See book^.,i, «^ap. 8. 
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not necessarily diminish the ability of the in- price of manufactured goods j and always 
ferior ranks of people to bring up families, with a considerable overcharge. The advan- 
Upon the sober and industrious poor, taxes ced price of such manufactures as are real 
»ipon such commodities act as sumptuary laws, necessaries of life, and are destined for the 
and dispose them either to moderate, or to consumption of the poor, of coarse woollens, 
refrain altogether from the use of superfluities for example, must be compensated to the 
which they can no longer easily afford. Their poor by a farther advancement of their wages, 
ability to bring up families, in consequence The middling and superior ranks of people, 
of this forced frugality, instead of being dimi- if they understood their own interest, ought 
nished, is frequently, perhaps, increased by always to oppose all taxes upon the neces- 
the tax. It is the sober and industrious poor series of life, as well as all taxes upon the 
who generally bring up the most numerous wages of labour. The final payment of both 
families, and who principally supply the de- the one and the other falls altogether upon 
mand for useful labour. All the poor, in- themselves, and always with a considerable 
deed, are not sober and industrious ; and the overcharge. They fall heaviest upon the 
dissolute and disorderly might continue to in- landlords, who always pay in a double 
dulge themselves in the use of such commo- capacity ; in that of landlords, by the rediu t- 
dities, after this rise of price, in the same man., tion, of their rent 5 and in that of rich Con- 
ner as before, without regarding the distress sumers, by die increase of their expense, 
which this indulgence might bring upon their The observation of Sir Matthew Decker, that 
families. Such disorderly persons, however, certain taxes are, in the price of certain goods, 
seldom rear up numerous families, their child- sometimes repeated and accumulated four or 
ren generally perishing from neglect, misma. five times, is perfectly just with regard to 
nagement, and the scantiness or unwhole- taxes upon the necessaries of life. In the 
someness of their food. If, by the strength of price of leather, for example, you must pay not 
their constitution, they survive the hardships only for the tax upon the leather of your own 
to which the bad conduct of their parents ex- shoes, but for a part of that upon those of the 
poses them, yet the example of that bad con- shoemaker and the tanner. You must pay, 
duct commonly corrupts their morals ; so that, too, for the tax upon the salt, upon the soap, 
instead of being useful to society by their in- and upon the candles which those workmen 
dustry, they become public nuisances by their consume while employed in your service ; and 
vices and disorders. Though the advanced for the tax upon the leather, which the salt- 
price of the luxuries of the poor, therefore, maker, the soap-maker, and the candle-maker 
might increase somewhat the distress of such consume, while employed in their service, 
disorderly families, and thereby diminish some- In Great Britain, the principal taxes upon 
what their ability to bring up children, it would the necessaries of life, are those upon the 
not probably diminish much the useful popu- four commodities just now mentioned, salt, 
lation of the country. leather, soap, and candles. 

Any rise in the average price of necessaries, Salt is a very ancient and a very universal 
unless it be compensated by a proportionable subject of taxation. It was taxed among the 
rise in the wages of labour, must necessarily Romans, and it is so at present in, I believe, 
diminish, more or less, the ability of the poor every part of Europe, The quantity annu- 
to bring up numerous families, and, con&e- ally consumed by any individual is so small, 
qiiently, to supply the demand for useful la- and may be purchased so gradually, that no- 
bour ; whatever may be the state of that de- body, it seems to have been thought, could 
mand, whether increasing, stationary, or de- feel very sensibly even a pretty heavy tax upon 
dining ; or such as requires an increasing, it. It is in England taxed at three shillings 
stationary, or declining population. and fourpence a bushel ; about three times 

Taxes upon luxuries have no tendency to the original price of the commodity. In some 
raise the price of any other commodities, ex- other countries, the tax ib still higher. Leath- 
cept that of the commodities taxed. Taxes er is a real necessary of life. The use of 
upon necessaries, by raising the wages of la- linen renders soap such. In countries where 
hour, necessarily tend to raise the price of all the winter nights are long, candles are a ne- 
manufactures, and consequently to diminish cessary instmment of trade. Leather and 
the extent of their sale and consumption, soap are in Great Britain taxed at three half- 
Taxes upon luxuries are finally paid by the pence a-pound ; candles at a penny ; taxes 
consumers of the commodities taxed, with- w'hich, upon the original price of leather, may 
out any retribution. They fall indifferently amount to about eight or ten per cent. ; upon 
upon every species of revenue, the wages of that of soap, to about twenty or five-and- 
labour, the profits of stock, and the rent of twenty per cent. ; and upon that of candles 
land. Taxes upon necessaries, so far as they to about fourteen or fifteen per cent. ; taxes 
affect the labouring poor, are finally paid, which, though lighter than that upon salt, 
partly by landlords, in the diminished rent of are still very heavy. As all those four com- 
their lands, and partly by rich consumers, modities are real necessaries of life, such 
whether landlords of Mfifers, in the advanced heavy taxes upon them muse increase some- 

H 
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what the expense of the sober and industiious 
poor, and must consequently raise more or 
less the wages of their labour. 

In a country where the winters are so cold 
AS in Great Britain, fuel is, during tliat season, 
in the strictest sense of the word, a iiecessary 
of life, not only for the purpose of dressing 
victuals, but for the comfortable subsistence 
of many different sorts of workmen who 
work within doors ; and coals are the cheapest 
of all fuel. Tlie price of fuel has so import- 
ant an influence upon that of labour, that all 
over Great Britain, manufactures have con- 
fined themselves principally to the coal coun- 
tries; other parts of the country, on account 
of tlie high price of this necessary article, not 
being able to work so cheap. In some manu- 
factures, besides, coal is a necessary instru- 
ment of trade ; as in those of glass, iron, and 
all other metals. If a bounty could in any case 
be reasonable, it might perhaps be so upon 
the transportation of coals from those paits of 
tlie country in which they abound, to those in 
which tliey are wanted. But the legislature, 
instead of a bounty, has imposed a tax of three 
shillings and threepence a-ton upon coals 
carried coastways ; which, upon most sorts 
of coal, is more than sixty per cent, of the 
original price at the coal pit. Coals carried, 
cither by land or by inland navigation, pay 
no duty. Where they are naturally cheap, 
they are consumed duty free ; where they aie 
naturally dear, they are loaded with a heavy 
duty. 

Such taxes, though they raise the price of 
subsistence, and consequently the wages of 
labour, yet they afford a considerable revenue 
to government, which it might not be easy to 
find in any other way. 'Theremay, theieforc, 
be good reasons for continuing tliem. The 
bounty upon the exportation of com, so far 
ws it tends, in the actual state of tillage, to 
raise the jirice of that necessary aiticle, pro- 
duces all the like bad effects ; and instead of 
affording any revenue, frequently occasions a 
very gieat expense to government. The high 
duties upon the impoitation of foreign coni, 
which, in years of modeiate plenty, amount 
to a prohibition; and the absolute pioliibition 
of the impoitation, either of live cattle, or of 
salt provisions, which takes place in the ordi- 
nary state of the law, and which, on account 
t>f the scarcity, is at present suspended for a 
limited time with regard to Ireland and the 
British plantations, have all had the bad effects 
of taxes upon the necessaries of life, and pi o- 
duce no revenue to government. Nothing 
seems necessary for the repeal of such regula- 
tions, but to convince the public of the futili- 
ty of that system in consequence of which they 
have been established. 

Taxes upon the necessaries of life are much 
higher in many other countries than in Great 
Britain. Duties upon flour and meal when 
ground at the mill, and upon bread when 
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baked at the oven, take place in many coun 
tries. In Holland the money-price of the 
bread consumed in towns is supposed to be 
doubled by means of such taxes. In lieu of a 
part of them, the people who live in the counti y, 
pay every year so much a-head, accoiding to 
the sort of bread they are supposed to consume. 
Those who consume wheaten bread pay three 
guilders fifteen stivers; about six shillings 
and ninepence halfpenny. These, and some 
other taxes of the same kind, by raising the 
price of labour, are said to have ruined the 
greater part of the manufactures of Holland*. 
Similar taxes, though not quite so heavy, take 
place in the Milanese, in the states of Genoa, 
in the duchy of Modena, in the duchies of 
Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla, and the Ec- 
clesiastical state. A French author f of some 
note, has proposed to reform the finances of 
his country, by substituting in the room of the 
greater part of other taxes, this most ruinous 
of all taxes. There is nothing so absurd, says 
Cicero, which has not sometimes been asserted 
by some philosophers. 

Taxes upon butcher’s meat are still more 
common than those upon bread. It may in- 
deed be doubted, whether butcher’s meat is 
any where a necessary of life. Grain and 
other vegetables, with the help of milk, cheese, 
and butter, or oil, where butter is not to be 
had, it is known from expeiience, can, with- 
out any butcher’s meat, afford the most plen- 
tiful, the most wholesome, tlie most nourish- 
ing, and the most invigorating diet. Decency 
nowhere requires that any man should eat 
butcher’s meat, as it in most places requires 
that he should wear a linen shirt or a pair of 
leather shoes. 

Consumable commodities, whether neces- 
saries or luxuries, may be taxed in two dif- 
ferent ways. The consumer may either paj 
an annual sum on account of his using or 
consuming goods of a certain kind ; or the 
goods may be taxed while they remain in the 
hands of the dealer, and before they are de- 
livered to the consumer. The consumable 
goods which last a considerable time before 
they are consumed altogether, are most pro- 
pel ly taxed in the one way; those of which 
the consumption is either immediate or more 
speedy, in the other. The coach-tax and plate- 
tax are examples of the former method of im- 
posing; the greater part of the other duties of 
excise and customs, of the latter. 

A coach may, with good management, last 
ten or twelve years. It might bo taxed, 
once for all, before it comes out of the hands 
of the coach -maker. But it is certainly more 
convenient for the buyer to pay four pounds 
a-year for the privilege of keeping a coach, 
than to pay all at once forty or forty-eight 
pounds additional price to the coach-maker 

* Memoir^b concernant les Droits, &c> p, 210, SU. 
f Le q.oforTnatcui> 
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or a sum equivalent to what the tax is Hlcely 
to cost him during the time he uses the same 
coach. A seivice of plate in the same man- 
ner, may last more than a century. It is 
certainly easier for the consumer to pay five 
shillings a-year for every hundred ounces of 
plate, near one per cent, of the value, than to 
redeem this long annuity at five- and-twenty 
or thirty years purchase, which would enhance 
the price at least five-and-twenty or thirty per 
cent. The different taxes which affect houses, 
are certainly more conveniently paid by mo- 
derate annual payments, than by a heavy tax 
of equal value upon the first building or sale 
of the house. 

It was the well-known proposal of Sir 
Matthew Decker, that all commodities, even 
those of which the consumption is either im- 
mediate or speedy, should be taxed in this 
manner; tlie dealer advancing nothing, but 
the consumer paying a certain annual sum 
for the licence to consume certain goods. The 
object of his scheme was to promote all the 
ilifferent branches of foreign trade, particularly 
the carrying trade, by taking away all duties 
upon importation and exportation, and there- 
oy enabling the merchant to employ his whole 
capital and credit in the purchase of goods 
and the freight of ships, no part of either be- 
ing diverted towards the advancing of taxes. 
The project, however, of taxing, in this man- 
ner, goods of immediate or speedy consump- 
tion, seems liable to the four following very 
important objections. First, the tax wmuld 
be more unequal, or not so well proportioned 
to the expense and consumption of the dif- 
ferent contributors, as in the way in which it 
is commonly imposed. The taxes upon ale, 
wine, and spiritous liquors, which are ad- 
vanced by the dealers, are finally paid by the 
different consumers, exactly in proportion to 
their respective consumption. But if the tax 
were to be paid by purchasing a licence to 
drink those liquors, the sober would, in pro- 
portion to his consumption, be taxed much 
more heavily than the drunken consumer. A 
family which exercised great hospitality, would 
be taxed much more lightly than one who en- 
tertained fewer guests. Secondly, this mode 
of taxation, by paying for an annual, half- 
yearly, or quarterly licence to consume certain 
goods, would diminish very much one of the 
principal conveniences of taxes upon goods 
of speedy consumption ; the piece-meal pay- 
ment. In the price of threepence halfpenny, 
which is at present paid for a pot of porter, the 
different taxes upon malt, hops, and beer, to- 
gether with the extraordinary profit which the 
brewer charges for having advanced them, may 
perhaps amount to about three halfpence. If 
a workman can conveniently spare those three 
halfpence, he buys a pot of porter. If he 
cannot, he contents himself with a pint ; and, 
as a penny saved is a penny got, he thus gains 
a farthing by his temperance. He pays the 


tax piece-meal, as he can afford to pay it, 
and when he can afford to pay it, and 
every act of payment is perfectly voluntary, 
and what he can avoid if he chuses to do so. 
Thirdly, such taxes would operate less as 
sumptuary laws. When the licence was once 
purchased, whether the purchaser drunk much 
or drunk little, his tax would be the same. 
Fourthly, if a workman were to pay all at 
once, by yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly pay- 
ments, a tax equal to what he at present pays, 
with little or no inconveniency, upon all the 
different pots and pints of porter which ho 
diinks in any such period of time, the sum 
might frequently distress him very much. 
This mode of taxation, therefore, it seems 
evident, could never, without the most griev- 
ous oppression, produce a revenue nearly 
equal to what is derived from the present mode 
without any oppression. In several countries, 
however, commodities of an immediate or verj 
speedy consumption are taxed in this manner. 
In Holland, people pay so much a-head for 
a licence to drink tea. I have already men- 
tioned a tax upon bread, which, so far as it 
is consumed in farm houses and country vil- 
lages, is there levied in the same manner. 

The duties of excise are imposed chiefly 
upon goods of home produce, destined for 
home consumption. They are imposed only 
upon a few sorts of goods of the most gene- 
ral use. There can never be any doubt 
either concerning the goods which are sub- 
ject to those duties, or concerning the parti- 
cular duty which each species of goods is 
subject to. They fall almost altogethtT upon 
what I call luxuries, excepting always the four 
duties above mentioned, upon salt, soap, lea- 
ther, candles, and perhaps that upon green glass. 

The duties of customs are much more an- 
cient than those of excise. They seem to 
have been called customs, as denoting cus- 
tomary payments, which had been in use for 
time immemorial. They appear to have been 
originally considered as taxes upon the pro- 
fits of merchants. During the barbarous 
times of feudal anarchy, merchants, like all 
the other inhabitants of burghs, were consi- 
dered as little better than emancipated bond- 
men, whose persons were despised, and whose 
gains were envied. The great nobility, who 
had consented that the king should tallage 
the profits of their own tenants, were not 
unwilling tliat he should tallage likewise those 
of an order of men whom it was much less 
their inteiest to protect. In those ignorant 
times, it w^as not understood, that the profits 
of merchants are a subject not taxable direct- 
ly ; or that the final payment of all such taxes 
must fall, with a considerable overcharge, up- 
on the consumers. 

The gains of alien merchants were looked 
upon more unfavourably than those of Eng- 
lish merchants. It was natural, therefore, 
that those of the former should be taxed more 
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heavily than those of the latter. This dis- 
tinction between the duties upon aliens and 
those upon English merchants, which was 
begun from ignorance, has been continued 
from the spirit of monopoly, or in order to 
give our own merchants an advantage, both 
in the home and in the foreign market. 

With this distinction, the ancient duties of 
customs were imposed equally upon all soits 
of goods, necessaries as well as luxuries, 
goods exported as well as goods imported. 
Why should the dealers in one sort of goods, 
it seems to have been thought, be more fa- 
voured than those in another? or why should 
the merchant exporter be more favoured than 
the merchant importer ? 

The ancient customs vsere divided into 
diree branches. The first, and, perhaps, the 
most ancient of all tliose duties, was that up- 
on wool and leather. It seems to have been 
chiefly or altogether an exportation duty. 
When the woollen manufacture came to be 
established in England, lest the king should 
lose any part of his customs upon wool by 
the exportation of woollen cloths, a like duty 
was imposed upon them. The other two 
branches were, first, a duty upon wine, which 
being imposed at so much a-ton, was called a 
tonnage ; and, secondly, a duty upon all 
other goods, which being imposed at so much 
a-pound of their supposed value, w'as called 
a poundage. In the forty-seventh year of 
Edward HI., a duty of sixpence in the pound 
was imposed upon all goods exported and 
imported, except wools, wool-felts, leather, 
and wines which were subject to particular 
duties. In the fourteenth of Richard II., 
tliis duty was raised to one shilling in the 
pound ; but, three years afterwards, it was 
again reduced to sixpence. It was raised to 
efghtpence in the second year of Henry 
IV. ; and, in the fourth of the same prince, 
to one shilling. From this time to the ninth 
year of William III,, this duty continued at 
one shilling in the pound. The duties of 
tonnage and poundage were generally grant- 
ed to the king by one and the same act of 
parliament, and were called the subsidy of 
tonnage and poundage. The subsidy of 
poundage having continued for so long a 
time at one shilling in the pound, or at five 
per cent., a subsidy came, in the language of 
the customs, to denote a general duty of this 
kind of five per cent. This subsidy, which is 
now called the old subsidy, still continues to 
be levied, according to the book of rates esta- 
blished by the twelfth of Charles II. The 
method of ascertaining, by a book of rates, 
the value of goods subject to this duty, is 
said to be older than the time of James I. 
The new subsidy, imposed by the ninth and 
tenth of William IIL, was an additional five 
per cent, upon the greater part of goods. 
The one-diird and two-third subsidy 
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made up between them another five per cent 
of which they were proportionable parts. 
The subsidy of 1747 made a fourth five pei 
cent, upon the greater part of goods ; and 
that of 1759, a fifth upon some particulaj 
sorts of goods. Besides those five subsidies, 
a great variety of other duties have occasion- 
ally been imposed upon particular sorts oi 
goods, in order sometimes to relieve the exi- 
gencies of the state, and sometimes to regu- 
late the trade of the country, according to 
the principles of the mercantile system. 

That system has come gradually more and 
more into fashion. The old subsidy was im- 
posed indifferently upon exportation, as well 
as importation. The four subsequent subsi- 
dies, as well as the other duties which have 
since been occasionally imposed upon parti- 
cular sorts of goods, have, with a few excep- 
tions, been laid altogether upon importation. 
The greater part of the ancient duties whicli 
had been imposed upon the exportation of 
the goods of home produce and manufacture, 
have either been lightened or taken away al 
together. In most cases, they have been 
taken away. Bounties have even been given 
upon the exportation of some of them. IDraw- 
backs, too, sometimes of the whole, and, in 
most cases, of a part of the duties which are 
paid upon the importation of foreign goods, 
have been granted upon their exportation. 
Only half the duties imposed by the old sub 
sidy upon importation, are drawn back upon 
exportation ; but the whole of those imposed 
by the latter subsidies and other imposts are, 
upon the greater parts of the goods, drawn 
back in the same manner. This growing fa 
vour of exportation, and discouragement of 
importation, have suffered only a few excep- 
tions, which chiefly concern the materials of 
some manufactures. These our merchants 
and manufacturers are willing should come 
as cheap as possible to themselves, and as 
dear as possible to their rivals and competi- 
tors in other countries. Foreign materials 
are, upon this account, sometimes allowed to 
be imported duty-free ; Spanish wool, for 
example, flax, and raw linen yarn. The ex- 
portation of the materials of home produce, 
and of those which are the particular produce 
of our colonies, has sometimes been prohibit- 
ed, and sometimes subjected to higher duties- 
The exportation of English wool has been 
prohibited. That of beaver skins, of beaver 
wool, and of gum-senega, has been subjected 
to higher duties ; Great Britain, by the con- 
quests of Canada and Senegal, having got 
almost the monopoly of those commodities. 

That the mercantile system has not been 
very favourable to the revenue of the great 
body of the people, to the annual produce of 
the land and labour of the country, I have 
endeavoured to show in the fourth book of 
this Inquiry It seems not to have been more 
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favourable to tlie revenue of the sovereign ; 
so far, at least, as that revenue depends upon 
the duties of customs. 

In consequence of that system, the impor- 
tation of several sorts of goods has been pro- 
nibited altogether. This prohibition has, in 
some cases, entirely prevented, and in others 
has very much diminished, the importation of 
those commodities, by reducing the importers 
to the necessity of smuggling. It has entire- 
ly prevented the importation of foreign wol- 
lens ; and it has very much diminished that 
of foreign silks and velvets. In both cases, 
it has entirely annihilated the revenue of cus- 
toms which might have been levied upon such 
importation. 

The high duties which have been imposed 
upon the importation of many diffeient sorts 
of foreign goods in order to discourage their 
consumption in Great Britain, have, in many 
cases, served only to encourage smuggling, 
and, in all cases, have reduced the revenues 
of the customs below what more moderate 
duties would have afforded. The saying of 
Dr. Swift, that in the arithmetic of the cus- 
toms, two and two, instead of making four, 
make sometimes only one, holds perfectly true 
with regard to such heavy duties, which never 
could have been imposed, had not the mer- 
cantile system taught us, in many cases, to 
employ taxation as an instrument, not of re- 
venue, but of monopoly. 

The bounties which are sometimes given 
upon the exportation of home produce and 
manufactures, and the drawbacks which are 
paid upon the re-exportation of the greater 
part of foreign goods, have given occasion to 
many frauds, and to a species of smuggling, 
more destructive of the public revenue tlian 
any other. In order to obtain the bounty or 
drawback, the goods, it is well known, are 
sometimes shipped, and sent to sea, but soon 
afterwards clandestinely re-landed in some 
other part of the country. The defalcation of 
the revenue of customs occasioned by boun- 
ties and drawbacks, of which a great part are 
obtained fraudulently, is very great. The 
gross produce of the customs, in the year 
which ended on the 5th of January 1755, a- 
mounted to L. 5,068,000. The bounties 
which were paid out of this revenue, though 
in that year there was no bounty upon corn, 
amounted to L. 167,800. The drawbacks 
which were paid upon debentures and certifi- 
cates, to L. 2, 156,800. Bounties and draw- 
backs together amounted to L. 2,324,600. In 
consequence of these deductions, the revenue 
of the customs amounted only to L. 2,743,400; 
from which deducting L. 287, 900 for the ex- 
pense of management, in salaries and other 
incidents, the neat revenue of the customs for 
that year comes out to be L. 2,455,500. The 
expense of management, amounts, in this 
manner, to between five and six per cent, 
upon the gross revenue of the customs } and 
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to something more than ten per cent, upon 
what remains of that revenue, after deduct- 
ing what is paid away in bounties and draw- 
backs. 

Heavy duties being imposed upon almost 
all goods imported, our merchant importers 
smuggle as much, and make entry of as little 
as they can. Our merchant exporters, on 
the contrary, make entry of more than they 
expoit; sometimes out of vanity, and to pass 
for great dealers in goods which pay no duty; 
and sometimes to gain a bounty or a draw- 
back. Our exports, in consequence of these 
different frauds, appear upon the custom- 
house books greatly to overbalance our im- 
ports, to the unspeakable comfort of those 
j politicians, who measure the national prosper- 
ity by what they call the balance of trade. 

All goods imported, unless particularly 
exempted, and such exemptions are not very 
numerous, are liable to some duties of cus- 
toms. If any goods are imported, not men- 
tioned in the book of rates, they are taxed at 
4s. Py^d. for every twenty shillings value, 
according to the oath of the importer, that is, 
nearly at five subsidies, or five poundage 
duties. The book of rates is extremely com- 
prehensive, and enumerates a great variety of 
articles, many of them little used, and, there- 
fore, not well known. It is, upon this ac- 
count, frequently uncertain under what arti • 
cle a particular sort of goods ought to be 
classed, and, consequently what duty they 
ought to pay. Mistakes with regard to this 
sometimes ruin the custom-house officer, and 
frequently occasion much trouble, expense, 
and vexation to the importer. In point of 
perspicuity, precision, and distinctness, there- 
fore, the duties of customs are much inferior 
to those of excise. 

In order that the greater part of the mem- 
bers of any society should contribute to the 
public revenue, in proportion to their respec- 
tive expense, it does not seem necessary that 
every single article of that expense should be 
taxed. The revenue which is levied by the 
duties of excise is supposed to fall as equally 
upon the contributors as that which is levied 
by the duties of customs ; and the duties of 
excise are imposed upon a few articles only 
of the most general use and consumption. 
It has been the opinion of many people, that, 
by proper management, the duties of customs 
might likewise, without any loss to the pub- 
lic revenue, and with great advantage to fo- 
reign trade, be confined to a few articles only. 

The foreign articles, of the most general 
use and consumption in Great Britain, seem 
at present to consist chiefly in foreign wines 
and brandies ; in some of the productions of 
America and the West Indies, sugar, rum, 
tobacco, cocoa-nuts, &c» and in some of tho^e 
of the East Indies, tea, coffee, china-war^, 
spiceries of all kinds, several sorts of piece, 
goods; &c« These different articles Affbrdt 
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perbapS) at present, the greater part of the 
revenue which is drawn from the duties of 
customs. The taxes which at present sub- 
sist upon foreign manufactures, if you except 
those upon the few contained in the foregoing 
enumeration, have, the greater part of them,* 
been imposed for the purpose, not of revenue, 
but of monopoly, or to give our own mer- 
chants an advantage in the home market. 
By removing all prohibitions, and by sub- 
jecting all foreign manufactures to such mo- 
derate taxes, as it was found from experience, 
afforded upon each article the greatest revenue 
to the public, our own workmen might still 
have a considerable advantage in the home 
market ; and many articles, some of which at 
present afford no revenue to government, and 
others a very inconsiderable one, might afford 
a very great one. 

High taxes, sometimes by diminishing the 
consumption of the taxed commodities, and 
sometimes by encouraging smuggling, fre- 
quently afford a smaller revenue to govern- 
ment than what might be drawn from more 
moderate taxes. 

When the diminution of revenue is the ef- 
fect of the diminution of consumption, there 
can be but one remedy, and that is the lower- 
ing of the tax. 

When the diminution of revenue is the ef- 
fect of the encouragement given to smug- 
gling, it may, perhaps, be remedied in two 
ways; either by diminishing the temptation 
to smuggle, or by increasing the difficulty of 
smuggling, ITie temptation to smuggle can 
be diminished only by the lowering of the 
tax ; and the difficulty of smuggling can be 
increased only by establishing that system of 
administration which is most proper for pre- 
venting it. 

The excise laws, it appears, I believe, from 
experience, obstruct and emban-ass the opera- 
tions of the smuggler much more effectually 
than those of the customs. By intioducing 
into the customs a system of administration 
as similar to that of the excise as the nature 
of the different duties will admit, the diffi- 
culty of smuggling might be very much in- 
creased. This alteration, it has been supposed 
by many people, might very easily be brought 
al30ut. 

The importer of commodities liable to any 
duties of customs, it has been said, might, at 
his option, be allowed either to carry them to 
his own private warehouse ; or to lodge them 
in a warehouse, provided either at his own ex- 
pense or at that of the public, but under the 
key of the custom-house officer, and never to 
be opened but in his presence. If the mer- 
chant carried them to his own private ware- 
house, the duties to be immediately paid, and 
never afterwards to be drawn back ; and that 
warehouse to be at all times subject to the 
visit and examination of the custom-house of- 
ffceti itt order to ascertain how far the quan- 
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tity contained in it corresponded with that foj 
which the duty had been paid. If he carried 
them to the public warehouse, no duty to be 
paid till they were taken out for home con- 
sumption. If taken out for exportation, to 
be duty-free; proper security being always 
given that they should be so exported. The 
dealers in those particular commodities, either 
by wholesale or retail, to be at ail times sub- 
ject to the visit and examination of the cus- 
tom-house officer ; and to be obliged to jus- 
tify, by proper certificates, the payment of the 
duty upon the whole quantity contained ir 
their shops or warehouses. What are called 
the excise duties upon rum imported, are at 
present levied in this manner ; and the same 
system of administration might, perhaps, be 
extended to all duties upon goods imported ; 
provided always that those duties were, like 
the duties of excise, confined to a few sorts of 
goods of the most general use and consump- 
tion, If they were extended to almost all 
sorts of goods, as at present, public ware- 
houses of sufficient extent could not easily be 
provided ; and goods of a very delicate na- 
ture, or of which the preservation required 
much care and attention, could not safely be 
trusted by the merchant in any warehouse but 
his own. 

If, by such a system of administration, 
smuggling to any considerable extent could 
be prevented, even under pretty high duties ; 
and if every duty was occasionally either 
heightened or lowered according as it was 
most likely, either the one way or the other, 
to afford the greatest revenue to the state; 
taxation being always employed as an instru • 
ment of revenue, and never of monopoly ; it 
seems not improbable that a revenue, at least 
equal to the present neat revenue of the cus- 
toms, might be drawn from duties upon the 
importation of only a few sorts of goods of 
the most general use and consumption ; and 
that the duties of customs might thus be 
brought to the same degree of simplicity, cer- 
tainty, and precision, as those of excise. 
What the revenue at present loses by draw- 
backs upon the re-exportation of foreign 
goods, which are afterwards re-landed and 
consumed at home, would, under this system, 
be saved altogether. If to this saving, which 
would alone be very considerable, were added 
the abolition of all bounties upon the exporta- 
tion of home produce ; in all cases in whicli 
those bounties were not in reality drawbacks 
of some duties of excise which had before been 
advanced ; it cannot well be doubted, but that 
the neat revenue of customs might, after an 
alteration of this kind, be fully equal to what 
it had ever been before. 

If, by such a change of system, the public 
revenue suffered no loss, the trade and manii 
factures of the country would certainly gair 
a very considerable advantage. The trade in 
the commodities not taxedi by far the greatest 
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number would be perfectly free, and might 
be carried on to and from all parts of the 
world with every possible advantage. Among 
those commodities would be comprehended 
all the necessaries of life, and all the materials 
of manufacture. So far as the free importa- 
tion of the necessaries of life reduced their 
average money pi ice in the home market, it 
would reduce the money price of labour, but 
without 1 educing in any respect its real re- 
compence. The value of money is in propoi tion 
to the quantity of the necessaries of life which 
it will purchase. That of the necessaries of 
life is altogether independent of the quantity 
of money which can be had for them. The 
reduction in the money pi ice of labour would 
necessarily be attended with a proportionable 
one in that of all home manufactures, which 
would thereby gain some advantage in all 
foreign markets. The price of some manu- 
factures would be reduced, in a still greater 
proportion, by the free importation of the raw 
materials. If raw silk could be imported 
from China and Indostan, duty-free, the silk 
manufacturers in England could greatly un- 
dersell those of both France and Italy. There 
would be no occasion to prohibit the importa- 
tion of foreign silks and velvets. The cheap- 
ness of their goods would secure to our own 
workmen, not only the possession of a home, 
but a very great command of the foreign 
market. Even the trade in the commodities 
taxed, would be carried on with much more 
advantage than at present. If those commo- 
dities were delivered out of the public ware- 
house for foreign exportation, being in this 
case exempted from all taxes, the trade in them 
would be perfectly free. The carrying trade, 
in all sorts of goods, would, under this sys- 
tem, enjoy every possible advantage. If those 
commodities were delivered out for home con- 
sumption, the importer not being obliged to 
advance the tax till he had an opportunity of 
selling his goods, either to some dealer, or to 
some consumer, he could always afibrd to sell 
them cheaper than if he had been obliged to 
advance it at the moment of importation. 
Under the same taxes, the foreign trade of 
consumption, even in the taxed commodities, 
might in this manner be carried on with much 
more advantage than it is at present. 

It was the object of the famous excise 
scheme of Sir Robert Walpole, to establish, 
with regard to wine and tobacco, a system 
not very unlike that which is here proposed. 
But though the bill which was tlien brought 
into PaiTiament, comprehended those two 
commodities only, it was generally supposed 
to be meant as an introduction to a more ex- 
tensive scheme of the same kind. Faction, 
combined with the interest of smuggling mer- 
dhiants, raised so violent, though so unjust a 
clamour, against that bill, that the minister 
thought proper to drop it ; and, from a dread 
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of exciting a clamour of the same kind, none 
of his successors have dared to resume the 
project. 

The duties upon foreign luxmies, import 
ed for home consumption, though they some- 
times fall upon the poor, fall principally upon 
people of middling or more than middling 
fortune. Such are, for example, the duties 
upon foreign wines, upon coffee, chocolate, 
tea, sugar, &c. 

The duties upon the cheaper luxuries of 
home produce, destined for home consump- 
tion, fall pretty equally upon people of all 
ranks, in proportion to their respective ex- 
pense. The poor pay the duties upon malt, 

; hops, beer, and ale, upon their own consump. 

I tioii ; the rich, upon both their own consumpi 
tion and that of their servants, 
j The whole consumption of the inferior 
! ranks of people, or of those below the mid- 
dling rank, it must be observed, is, in eve^'y 
counti'y, much greater, not only in quantity, 
but in value, than that of the middling, and 
of those above the middling rank. The whole 
expense of the inferior is much greater than 
that of the superior ranks. In tlie first place, 
almost the whole capital of every country is 
annually distributed among the inferior ranks 
of people, as the wages of productive labour. 
Secondly, a great part of the revenue, arising 
from both the rent of land and the profits of 
stock, is annually distributed among the same 
rank, in the wages and maintenance of menial 
servants, and other unproductive labourers. 
Thirdly, some part of the profits of stock be- 
longs to the same rank, as a revenue arising 
from the employment of their small capitals. 
The amount of the profits annually made by 
small shopkeepers, tradesmen, and retailers 
of all kinds, is everywhere very considerable, 
and makes a very considerable portion of the 
annual produce. Fourthly and lastly, some 
part even of the rent of land belongs to the 
same rank ; a considerable part to those who 
are somewhat below the middling mnk, and a 
small part even to the lowest rank ; common 
labourers sometimes possessing in property an 
acre or two of land. Though the expense of 
those inferior ranks of people, therefore, tak- 
ing them individually, is very small, yet the 
whole mass of it, taking them collectively, 
amounts always to by much the largest poi*- 
tion of the whole expense of the society ; what 
remains of the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the country, for the consumption of 
the superior ranks, being always much less, 
not only in quantity, but in value. The taxes 
upon expense, therefore, which fail chiefly up- 
on that of the superior ranks of people, upon 
the smaller portion of the annual proauce, are 
likely to be much less productive than eithei 
those which fall indifferently upon the ex- 
pense of all ranks, or even those which fall 
, chiefly upon that of the inferior rankSi than 
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citlie* those which fall indifferently upon the mily must compound at seven shillings and 
whole annual produce, or those which fall sixpence a-head for tlie tax. Seven shillings 
chiefly upon the larger portion of it. The and sixpence are equal to the excise upon ten 
excise upon the materials and manufacture of bushels of malt ; a quantity fully equal to 
home-made fermented and spiritous liquors, w’hat all tlie different members of any sober 
is, accordingly, of all the different taxes upon family, men, women, and children,^ are, at an 
expense, by far the most productive ; and this average, likely to consume. But in rich and 
branch of the excise falls very much, perhaps great families, where country hospitality is 
principally, upon the expense of the common much practised, the malt liquors consumed by 
people. In the year which ended on the 5tli the members of the family make but a small 
of July 1775, the gross produce of this branch part of the consumption of the house. Either 
of the excise amounted to L.3,341,837 ; 9 : 9. on account of this composition, however, or 
It must always be remembered, however, for other reasons, it is not near so common to 
that it is the luxuries, and not the necessary malt as to brew for private use. It is diffi- 
expense of the inferior ranks of people, that cult to imagine any equitable reason, why those 
ought ever to be taxed. The final payment who either brew or distil for private use should 
of any tax upon their necessary expense, would not be subject to a composition of the same 
fall altogether upon the superior ranks of peo- kind. 

plej upon the smaller portion of the annual A greater levenue than what is at present 
produce, and not upon the greater. Such a drawn fi om all the heavy taxes upon malt, 
tax must, in all cases, either raise the wages beer, and ale, might be raised, it has fre- 
of labour, or lessen the demand for it. It quently been said by a much lighter tax up- 
could not laise the wages of labour, without on malt ; the opportunities of defrauding the 
throwing the final payment of the tax upon revenue being much greater in a brewery than 
the superior ranks of people. It could not in a malt-house ; and those who brew for pri- 
lessen the demand for labour, without lessen- vate use being exempted from all duties or 
tng tlie annual produce of the land and la- composition for duties, which is not the case 
hour of the country, the fund upon which all with those who malt for private use. 
taxes must be finally paid. Whatever might In the porter brewery of London, a quarter 
be the state to which a tax of this kind re- of malt is commonly brewed into more than 
duced the demand for labour, it must always two barrels and a-half, sometimes into three 
raise wages higher than they otherwise would barrels of porter. The difierent taxes upon 
be in that state ; and the final payment of this malt amount to six shillings a-quarter ; those 
enhancement of wages must, in all cases, fall upon strong ale and beer to eight shillings a- 
upon the superior ranks of people. barrel. In the porter brewery, therefore, the 

Fermented liquors brewed, and spiritous different taxes upon malt, beer, and ale, a- 
liquors distilled, not for sale, but for private mount to between twenty-six and thirty shil- 
use, are not in Great Britain liable to any du- lings upon the produce of a quarter of malt, 
ties of excise. This exemption, of which the In the counti y brewery for common country 
object is to save private families from the sale, a quarter of malt is seldom brewed into 
odious visit and examination of the tax-ga- less than two barrels of strong, and one bar- 
therer, occasions the burden of those duties to rel of small beer ; frequently into two ban eh 
fall fi equently much lighter upon the rich and a-half of strong beer. The different taxes 
than upon the poor. It is not, indeed, very upon small beer amount 'to one shilling and 
common to distil for private use, tliough it is fourpence a-barrel. In the country brewery, 
done sometimes. But in the country, many therefore, the different taxes upon malt, beer, 
middling, and almost all rich and great fa- and ale, seldom amount to less than twenty- 
milies, brew their own beer. Their strong three shillings and fourpence, frequently to 
beer, therefore, costs them eight shillings a- twenty-six shillings, upon the produce of a 
barrel less than it costs the common brewer, quarter of malt. Taking the whole kingdom 
who must have his profit upon the tax, as well at an average, therefore, the whole amount of 
as upon all the other expense which he ad- the duties upon malt, beer, and ale, cannot be 
vances. Such families, therefore, must drink estimated at less than twenty .four or twenty- 
their beer at least nine or ten shillings a- bar- five shillings upon the produce of a quarter 
lel cheaper than any liquor of the same qua- of malt. But by taking off all the differen* 
lity can be drank by the common people, to duties upon beer and ale, and by trebling the 
whom it is everywhere more convenient to buy malt tax, or by raising it from six to eighteen 
their beer, by little and little, from the brew- shillings upon the quarter of malt, a greater 
ery or the alehouse. Malt, in the same man- revenue, it is said, might be raised by this 
iier, that is made for the use of a private fa- single tax, than what is at present drawn from 
mily, is not liable to the visit or examination all those heavier taxes, 
of the tax-gatherer ; but, in this case the f«- 
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Under the old malt tax, indeed, is compre- 
hended a tax of four shillings upon the hogs- 
head of cyder, and another of ten shillings upon 
the barrel of mum. In 1774, the tax upon 
cyder pioduced only L.308S : 6 : 8. It pio- 
bably fell somewhat short of its usual amount ; 
AH the different taxes upon cyder, having, that 
year, produced less than ordinary. The tax 
upon mum, though much heavier, is still less 
productive, on account of the smaller con- 
sumption of that liquor. But to balance 
whatever may be the ordinary amount of those 
two taxes, there is comprehended under what 


is called the country excise, first, the old ex- 
cise of six shillings and eightpence upon the 
hogshead of cyder; secondly, a like tax of 
six shillings and eightpence upon the hogs- 
head of verjuice; thirdly, another of eight 
shillings and ninepence upon the hogshead of 
vinegar ; and, lastly, a fourth tax of eleven- 
pence upon the gallon of mead or raetbeglin. 
The produce of those different taxes will prob- 
ably much more than counterbalance that of 
the duties imposed, by what is called the an- 
nual malt tax, upon cyder and mum. 

Malt is consumed, not only in the brewery 
of beer and ale, but in the manufacture of 
low wines and spirits. If the malt tax were 
to be raised to eighteen shillings upon the 
quarter, it might be necessary to make some 
abatement in the different excises which are 
imposed upon those particular sorts of low 
wines and spirits, of which malt makes any 
part of the materials. In what are called 
malt spirits, it makes commonly but a tliird 
part of the materials; the other two-thirds 
being either raw barley, or one-third barley 
and one-third wheat. In the distillery of 
malt spirits, both the opportunity and the 
temptation to smuggle are much greater than 
either in a brewery or in a malt-house ; the 
opportunity, on account of the smaller bulk 
and greater value of the commodify, and the 
temptation, on account of the superior height 
of the duties, which amounted to 3s. lOfd.* 
upon the gallon of spirits. By increasing the 
duties upon malt, and reducing those upon 
the distillery, both the opportunities and the 
temptation to smuggle would be diminished, 
which might occasion a still further augmen- 
tation of revenue. 

It has for some time past been the policy 
of Great Britain to discourage the consump- 
tion of spiritous liquors, on account of their 
supposed tendency to ruin the health and to 
corrupt the morals of the common people. 
According to this policy, the abatement of 
the taxes upon the distillery ought not to be 
so great as to reduce, in any respect, the price 
of those liquors. Spiritous liquors might 
remain as dear as ever; while, at the same 
time, the wholesome and invigorating liquors 
of beer and ale might be considerably reduced 
in their price. The people might thus be in 
part relieved from one of the burdens of w'hich 
they at present complain the most ; while, at 
the same time, the revenue might be considera- 
bly augmented. 

The objections of Dr. Davenant to this al- 
teration in the present system of excise duties, 
seem to be wdthout foundation. Those ob- 
jections are, that the tax, instead of dividing 
itself, as at present, pretty equally upon the 
profit of the maltster, upon that of the brewer 

* Though the duties directly imposed upon proof 
spirits amount only to 2s 6d per gallon, these, added 
to the duties upon the low wines, from which they are 
distilled, amount to 3s lOfd Both low w'lnes and proof 
spirits arc, to prevent frauds, now rated according to 
what they gauge in the wash 
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and upon tliat of the retailer, would so far 
as it affected profit, fall altogether upon 
that of the maltster ; that the maltster could 
not so easily get back the amount of the tax 
in the advanced pricf- of his malt, as the brew- 
er and retailer in the advanced price of their 
liquor ; and that so heavy a tax upon malt 
might reduce the rent and profit of barley 
land. 

No tax can ever reduce, for any consider- 
able time, the rate of profit in any particular 
trade, which must always keep its level with 
otlier trader, in the neighbourhood. The pre- 
sent duties upon malt, beer, and ale, do not 
affect the profits of the dealers in those com- 
modities, who all get back the tax with an 
additional profit, in the enhanced price of| 
their goods. A tax, indeed, may render the 
goods upon which it is imposed so dear, as to 
diminish the consumption of them. But the 
consumption of malt is in malt liquors ; and 
a tax of eighteen shillings upon the quarter 
of malt could not well render those liquors 
dearer than the different taxes, amounting to 
twenty-four or twenty-five shillings, do at 
present. Those liquors, on the contrary, 
would probably become cheaper, and the 
consumption of them would be more likely to 
increase than to diminish. 

It is not very easy to understand why it 
should be more difficult for the maltster to get 
back eighteen shillings in the advanced price 
of his malt, than it is at present for the brew- 
er to get back twenty-four or twenty-five, 
sometimes thirty shillings, in that of his li- 
quor. The maltster, indeed, instead of a tax 
of six shillings, would be obliged to advance 
one of eighteen shillings upon every quarter 
of malt. But the brewer is at present oblig- 
ed tJ iulvance a tax of twenty-four ortv\enty- 
five, sometimes thirty sliilJiiigs, upon every 
quarter of malt which he brews. It could 
not be more inconvenient for the maltster to 
advance a lighter tax, than it is at present for 
the brewer to advance a heavier one. The 
maltster does not always keep in his grana- 
ries a stock of malt, which it will require a 
longer time to dispose of than the stock of 
oeer and ale which the brewer frequently | 
keeps in his cellars. The former, therefore, 
may frequently get the returns of his money 
as soon as the latter. But w^hatever incon- 
venieiicy might arise to the maltster from 
being obliged to advance a heavier tax, it 
could easily be remedied, by gi anting him a 
few months longer credit than is at present 
commonly given to the brewer. 

Nothing could reduce the rent and profit 
of barley land, which did not reduce the de- 
mand for barley. But a change of system, 
which reduced the duties upon a quarter of 
malt brewed into beer and ale, from twenty- 
four and twenty-five shillings to eighteen 
shillings, would be more likely to increase 
than diminish tiiat demand. The rent and 


profit of barley land, besides, must always be" 
nearly equal to those of other equally fertile 
and equally well cultivated land. If they 
were less, some part of the barley land would 
soon be turned to some other purpose ; and 
if they were greater, more land w'ould soon 
be turned to the raising of barley. When 
the ordinary price of any particular produce 
of land is at what may be called a monopoly 
price, a tax upon it necessaiaiy reduces the 
rent and profit of the land whicli grows it. 
A tax upon the produce of those precious 
vineyards, of which the wine falls so much 
short of the effectual demand, that its price 
is always above the natural proportion to that 
of the produce of other equally fertile and 
equally well cultivated land, would necessari- 
ly reduce the rent and profit of those vine- 
yards. The price of the wines being already 
the highest that could be got for the quantity 
commonly sent to market, it could not be 
raised hi^er without diminishing that quan- 
tity ; and the quantity could not be diminish- 
ed witliout still greater loss, because the 
lands could not be turned to any other equal- 
ly valuable produce. The whole weight of 
the tax, therefore, would fall upon the rent 
and profit; properly upon the rent of the 
vineyard. When it has been proposed to lay 
any new tax upon sugar, our sugar planters 
have frequently complained that the whole 
weight of such taxes fell not upon the con- 
sumer, but upon the producer; they never 
having been able to raise the price of their 
sugar after the tax higher than it was before. 
The price had, it seems, before the tax, been 
a monopoly price ; and the arguments adduc- 
ed to show that sugar vs as an improper sub* 
jeet of taxation, demonstrated perhaps that it 
was a proper one ; the gains of monopolists, 
u believer they can be come at, being certain- 
ly of all subjects the most proper. But the 
ordinary price of barley has never been a mo- 
nopoly price ; and the rent and profit of bar- 
ley land have never been above their natural 
proportion to those of other equally fertile 
and equally well cultivated land. The dif- 
ferent taxes which have been imposed upon 
malt, beer, and ale, have never lowered the 
price of barley ; have never reduced the rent 
I and profit of barley land. The price of malt 
to the brewer has constantly risen in propor- 
tion to the taxes imposed upon it ; and those 
taxes, together with the different duties upon 
beer and ale, have constantly either raised 
the price, or, what comes to the same thing, 
reduced the quality of those commodities to 
the consumer. The final payment of those 
taxes has fallen constantly upon the consumer, 
and not upon the producer. 

The only people likely to suffer by the 
change of system here proposed, are those who 
brew for their own private use. But the 
exemption, which this superior rank of people 
at present eiyoy, from verv heavy taxes which 
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are paid by the poor labourer and artificer, 
is surely most unjust and unequal, and ought 
to be taken away, even though this change 
was never to take place. It has probably 
been the interest of this superior order of 
people, however, which has hitherto prevent- 
ed a change of system that could not well fail 
both to increase the revenue and to relieve 
the people. 

Besides such duties as those of customs 
and excise above mentioned, there are several 
others which affect the price of goods more 
unequally and more indirectly. Of this kind 
are the duties, which, in French, are called 
peages, which in old Saxon times were called 
the duties of passage, and which seem to have 
been originally established for the same pur- 
pose as our turnpike tolls, or the tolls upon 
our canals and navigable rivers, for the main- 
tenance of the road or of the navigation. 
Those duties, when applied to such purposes, 
are most properly imposed according to the 
bulk or weight of the goods. As they were 
originally local and provincial duties, appli- 
cable to local and provincial purposes, the 
administration of them was, in most cases, 
entrusted to the particular town, parish, or 
lordship, in which they were levied; such 
communities being, in some way or other, 
supposed to be accountable for the applica- 
tion. The sovereign, who is altogether un- 
accountable, has in many countries assumed 
to himself the administration of those duties; 
and though he has in most cases enhanced 
very much the duty, he has in many entirely 
neglected the application. If the turnpike 
tolls of Great Britain should ever become 
one of the resources of government, we may 
learn, by the example of many other na^ 
tions, what would probably be the conse- 
quence. Such tolls, no doubt, are finally 
paid by the consumer; but the consumer is 
not taxed in proportion to his expense, when 
he pays, not according to the value, but ac- 
cording to tlie bulk or weight of what he' 
consumes. When such duties are imposed, 
not according to the bulk or weight, but ac- 
cording to the supposed value of the goods, 
they become properly a sort of inland cus- 
toms or excise, which obstruct very much the 
most important of all branches of commerce, 
the interior commerce of the country. 

In some small states, duties similar to those 
passagf* duties are imposed upon goods car- j 
ried a( ross the territory, either by land or by 
water, from one foreign country to another. 
These are in some countries called transit- 
duties, Some of the little Italian stales 
which are situated upon the Po, and the riv- 
ers which run into it, derive some revenue 
from duties of this kind, which are paid alto- 
gether by foreigners, and which, perhaps, are 
the only duties that one state can impose 
upon the subjects of another, without ob- 
structing, in any respect, the Industry or 
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commerce of its own. The most important 
transit-duty in the world, is that levied by 
the king of Denmark upon all merchant ships 
which pass through the Sound. 

Such taxes upon luxuries, as the greatei 
part of the duties of customs and excise, 
though they all fall indifferently upon every 
different species of revenue, and are paid 
finally, or without any retribution, by who- 
ever Consumes the commodities upon which 
they are imposed ; yet they do not always fall 
equally or proportionally upon the revenue of 
every individual. As every man*s humour 
regulates the degree of his consumption, 
every man contributes rather according to his 
humour, than in proportion to his revenue ; 
the profuse contribute more, the parsimonious 
less, than their proper proportion. During 
the minority of a man of great fortune, he 
contributes commonly very little, by his con- 
sumption, towards the support of that state 
from whose protection he derives a great re- 
venue. Those who live in another country, 
contribute nothing by their consumption to- 
wards the support of the government of that 
country, in which is situated the source of 
their revenue. If in this latter country there 
should be no land tax, nor any considerable 
duty upon the transference either of moveable 
or immoveable property, as is the case in Ire- 
land, such absentees may derive a great re- 
venue from the protection of a government, 
to the support of which they do not contri- 
bute a single shilling. This inequality is like- 
ly to be greatest in a country of which the 
government is, in some respects, subordinate 
and dependant upon that of some other. 
The people who possess the most extensive 
property in the dependant, will, in this case, 
generally chuse to live in the governing coun- 
try. Ireland is precisely in this situation; 
and we cannot therefore wonder, that the 
proposal of a lax upon absentees should be 
so very popular in that country. It might, 
perhaps, be a little difficult to ascertain either 
what sort, or what degree of absence, would 
subject a man to be taxed as an absentee, oi 
at what precise time the tax should either 
begin or end. If you except, however, this 
very peculiar situation, any inequality in the 
contribution of individuals which can arise 
from such taxes, is much more than compen- 
sated by the very circumstance which occa- 
sions that inequality; the circumstance that 
every man*s contribution is altogether volun - 
tary ; it being altogether in his power, either 
to consume, or not to consume, the commo- 
dity taxed. Where such taxes, therefor^ 
are properly assessed, and upon proper com- 
modities, they are paid with less grumbling 
than any other. When they are advanced by 
the merchant or manufacturer, the consumer, 
who finally pays them, soon comes to con- 
found them with the price » of the commodi- 
ties, and slmost forjsets that he pays any tax. 
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Such taxes are, oi" perfectly cer- 

tain ; or may be assessed, so as to leave no 
doubt concerning either what ought to be 
paid, or when it ought to be paid ; concern- 
ing either die quantity or the time of pay- 
ment. Whatever uncertainty there may some- 
times be, either in the duties of customs in i 
Great Britain, or in other duties of the same 
kind in other countries, it cannot arise from 
the nature of those duties, but from the in- 
accurate or unskilful manner in which the law 
that imposes them is expressed. 

Taxes upon luxuries generally are, and al- 
ways may be, paid piece-meal, or in propor- 
tion as the contiibutors have occasion to pur- 
chase tlie goods upon which they are imposed. 
In the time and mode of payment, they are, 
or may be, of all taxes the most convenient. 
Upon the whole, such taxes, therefore, are 
perhaps as agreeable to the tliree first of the 
four general maxims concerning taxation, as 
any other. They offend in every respect 
against the fourth. 

Such taxes, in proportion to what they 
bring into the public treasury of the state, al- 
ways take out, or keep out, of the pockets of 
the people, more than almost any other taxes. 
They seem to do this in all the four different 
ways in which it is possible to do it. 

First, the levying of such taxes, even when 
imposed in the most judicious manner, re- 
quires a great number of custom-house^ and 
excise officers, whose salaries and perquisites 
are a real tax upon the people, which brings 
nothing into the treasury of the state. This 
expense, however, it must be acknowledged, 
is more moderate in Great Britain than in! 
most other countries. In the year which 
ended on the 5th of July, 1775, the gross 
produce of the different duties, under the ma- 
nagement of the commissioners of excise in 
England, amounted to L. 5,507,308 : 18; 8^, 
which was levied at an expense of little more 
than five and aJialf per cent. From this^ 
gross produce, however, there must be de- 
ducted what was paid away in bounties and 
drawbacks upon the exportation of exciseable 
goods, which will reduce the neat produce 
below five millions.* The levying of the 
salt duty, and excise duty, but under a dif- 
ferent management, is much more expensive. 
The neat revenue of the customs does not 
amount to two millions and a-half, which is 
levied at an expense of more than ten per 
cent., in the salaries of officers and other in- 
cidents. But the perquisites of custom-house 
officers are everywhere much greater than 
their salaries ; at some ports more than double 
or triple those salaries. If the salaries of 
officers, and other incidents, therefore, a-! 
mount to more than ten per cent, upon the 

f The neat produce of that year, after deducting all ex- 
and alWaneeti aiuounted to ht 4,975.652 * 19 1 6. 


neat revenue of tlie customs, the whole ex 
pense of levying that revenue may amount^ 
in salaries and perquisites together, to moie 
than twenty or thirty per cent. The officers of 
excise receive few or no perquisites ; and the 
administration of that branch of the revenue 
being of more recent establishment, is in ge- 
neral less corrupted than that of the customs, 
into which length of time has introduced and 
authorised many abuses. By charging upon 
malt the w^hole revenue which is at present 
levied by the different duties upon malt and 
malt liquors, a saving, it is supposed, of more 
than L. 50,000, might be made in the annual 
expense of the excise. By confining the 
duties of customs to a few sorts^ of goods, and 
by levying those duties according to the ex- 
cise laws, a much greater saving might pro- 
bably be made in the annual expense of the 
customs. 

Secondly, such taxes necessarily occasion 
some obstruction or discouragement to cer- 
tain Iranches of industry. As they always 
raise Ire price of tlie commodity taxed, they 
so far discourage its consumption, and conse- 
quently its production. If it is a commodity 
of home growth or manufacture, less labour 
comes to be employed in raising and produc- 
ing it. If it is a foreign commodity of which 
the tax increases in this manner the price, the 
j commodities of the same kind which are 
made at home may thereby, indeed, gain 
some advantage in the home market, and a 
1 greater quantity of domestic industry may 
thereby be turned toward preparing them 
But though this rise of price in a foreign 
commodity, may encourage domestic industry 
in one particular branch, it necessarily dis 
courages that industry in almost every other. 
iThe dearer the Birmingham manufacturer 
buys his foreign wine, the cheaper he neces- 
sarily sells that part of his hardware with 
which, or, what comes to the same thing, 
with the price of which, he buys it. That 
part of his hardware, therefore, becomes oi 
less value to him, and he has less encourage- 
ment to work at it. The dearer the consum- 
ers in one country pay for the surplus pro- 
duce of another, the cheaper they necessarily 
sell that part of their own surplus produce 
wi(h which, or, what comes to the same thing, 
with the price of which, they buy it. That 
part of their own surplus produce becomes 
of less value to them, and they have less en- 
couiagement to increase its quantity. All 
taxes upon consumable commodities, there- 
fore, tend to reduce the quantity of produc- 
tiive labour below what it otherwise would be, 
either in preparing the commodities taxed, if 
they are home commodities, or m preparing 
those with which they are purchased, if they 
I are foreign commodities. Such taxes, too, al- 
j ways alter, more or less, the natural direction 
i of national industry, and turn it into a cbilif- 
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nel always different from, and generally less 
advantageous, than that in which it would 
have run of its own accord. 

Thirdly, the hope of evading such taxes by 
smuggling, gives frequent occasion to for- 
feitures and other penalties, which entirely 
ruin the smuggler ; a person who, though no 
doubt highly blameable for violating the laws 
of his country, is frequently incapable of vio- 
lating those of natural justice, and would 
have been, in every respect, an excellent citi- 
zen, had not the laws of his country made 
that a crime which nature never meant to be 
so. In those corrupted governments, where 
there is at least a general suspicion of much 
unnecessary expense, and great misapplica- 
tion of the public revenue, the laws which 
guard it are little respected. Not many peo- 
ple are scrupulous about smuggling, when, 
without perjury, they can find an easy and 
safe opportunity of doing so. To pretend to 
have any scruple about buying smuggled 
goods, though a manifest encouragement to 
the violation of the revenue laws, and to the 
perjury which almost always attends it, would, 
in most countries, be regarded as one of those 
pedantic pieces of hypocrisy which, instead of 
gaining credit with anybody, serve only to 
expose the person who affects to practise them 
bo the suspicion of being a greater knave 
than most of his neighbours. By this indul- 
gence of the public, the smuggler is often 
encouraged to continue a trade, which he is 
thus taught to consider as in some measure 
innocent ; and when the severity of the re- 
venue laws is ready to fall upon him, he is 
ftequently disposed to defend with violence, 
what he has been accustomed to regard as his 
just property. From being at first, perhaps, 
rather imprudent than criminal, he at last too 
often becomes one of the hardiest and most 
determined violators of the laws of society. 
By the ruin of the smuggler, his capital, 
which had before been employed in main- 
taining productive labour, is absorbed either 
in the revenue of the state, or in that of the 
revenue ofiicer; and is employed in main. 
Uining unproductive, to the diminution of tlie 
general capital of the society, and of the use- 
ful industry which it might otherwise have 
maintained. 

Fourthly, such taxes, by subjecting at least 
the dealers in the taxed commodities, to the 
frequent visits and odious examination of the 
tax-gatherers, expose them sometimes, no 
doubt, to some degree of oppression, and al- 
ways to much trouble and vexation ; and 
though vexation, as has already been said, is 
not strictly speaking expense, it is certainly 
equivalent to the expense at which every man 
would be willing to redeem himself from it. 
The laws of excise, though more effectual for 
the purpose for which they were instituted, 
are, in this respect, more vexatious than those 
of the customs. When a merchant has ira- 
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ported goods subject to certain duties ot cus- 
toms; when he has paid those duties, and 
lodged the goods in his warehouse ; he is not, 
in most cases, liable to any further trouble or 
vexation from the custom-house officer. It is 
otherwise with goods subject to duties of ex- 
cise. The dealers have no respite from the 
continual visits and examination of the excise 
officers. The duties of excise are, upon this 
account, more unpopular than those of the 
customs; and so are the officers who levy 
them. Those officers, it is pretended, thougli 
in general, perhaps, they do their duty fully 
as well as those of the customs ; yet, as that 
duty obliges them to be frequently very trou- 
blesome to some of their neighbours, com- 
monly contract a certain hardness of charac- 
ter, which the others frequently have not. 
This observation, however, may very proba- 
bly be the mere suggestion of fraudulent deal . 
ers, whose smuggling is either prevented or 
detected by their diligence. 

The inconveniendes, however, which aie, 
perhaps, in some degree inseparable from 
taxes upon consumable commodities, fall as 
light upon the people of Great Britain as up- 
on those of any other country of which the 
government is nearly as expensive. Our 
state is not perfect, and might be mended; 
but it is as good, or better, than that of most 
of our neighbours. 

In consequence of the notion, that duties 
upon consumable goods were taxes upon 
the profits of merchants, those duties have, in 
some countries, been repeated upon every suc- 
cessive sale of the goods. If the profits of 
the merchant-importer or merchant-manufac- 
turer were taxed, equality seemed to require 
that those of all the middle buyers, who in- 
tervened between either of tliem and the con- 
sumer, should likewise be taxed. The famous 
alcavala of Spain seems to have been establish- 
ed upon this principle. It was at first a tax 
of ten per cent, afterwards of fourteen per 
cent, and it is at present only six per cent, 
upon the sale of every sort of property, whether 
moveable or immoveable ; and it is repeated 
every time the property is sold.* The levy- 
ing of this tax requires a multitude of revenue 
officers, sufficient to guard the transportation 
of goods, not only from one province to 
another, but from one shop to another. It 
subjects, not only the dealers in some sorts of 
goods, but those in all sorts, every farmer, 
every manufacturer, every merchant and shop- 
keeper, to the continual visit and examination 
of the tax-gatherers. Through the greatei 
part of the country in which a tax of this kind 
is established, nothing can be produced for 
distant sale. The produce of every part of the 
country must be proportioned to the consump. 
tion of the neighbourhood. It is to the alca. 
vala, accordingly, that Ustaritz imputes the rum 

* Memokps concernant les Droits, fitc. tcaa. i, p. 45 
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of the manufactures of Spain, He might have 
imputed to it, likewise, the declension of agri- 
culture, it being imposed not only upon manu- 
factures, but upon the rude produce of the land. 

In the kingdom of Naples, there is a simi- 
lar tax of three per cent, upon the value of 
all contracts, and consequently upon that of 
all contracts of sale. It is both lighter than 
the Spanish tax, and the greater part of 
towns and parishes are allowed to pay a com- 
position in lieu of it. They levy this com- 
position in what manner they please, generally 
in a way that gives no interruption to the 
interior commerce of the place. The Nea- 
politan tax, therefore, is not near so ruinous 
as the Spanish one. 

The uniform system of taxation, which, 
with a few exceptions of no great consequence, 
takes place in all the different parts of tlie 
united kingdom of Great Britain, leaves the 
interior commerce of the country, the inland 
and coasting trade, almost entirely free. The 
inland trade is almost perfectly free ; and the 
greater part of goods may be carried from one 
end of the kingdom to the other, without re- 
quiring any permit or let-pass, without being 
subject to question, visit or examination, from 
the revenue officers. There are a few excep- 
tions, but they are such as can give no in- 
terruption to any important branch of inland 
commerce of the country. Goods carried 
coastwise, indeed, require certificates or coast - 
cockets. If you except coals, however, the 
rest are almost all duty-free. Tliis freedom of 
interior commerce, the e0ect of the uniformity 
of the system of taxation, is perhaps one of the 
principal causes of the prosperity of Great 
Britain ; every great country being necessari- 
ly the best and most extensive market for tiie 
greater part of the productions of its own in- 
dustry. If the same freedom in consequence 
of the same uniformity, could be extended to 
Ireland and the plantations, both the grandeur 
of the state, and the prosperity of every part 
of the empire, would probably be still greater 
than at present. 

In France, the different revenue laws which 
take place in the different provinces, require a 
multitude of revenue officers to surround, not 
only the frontiers of the kingdom, but those 
of almost each paiticular province, in order 
either to prevent the importation of certain 
goods, or to subject it to the payment of cer- 
tain duties, to the no small interruption of 
the interior commerce of the country. Some 
provinces are allowed to compound for the 
gabelle, or salt tax ; others are exempted from 
it altogetlier. Some provinces are exempted 
from the exclusive sale of tobacco, which the 
farmers-general enjoy through the greater part 
of the kingdom. The aides, which correspond 
to the excise in England, are very different in 
different provinces. Some provinces are ex- 
empted from them, and pay a composition or 
equivalent* In those in which they take place, 


and are in farm, there are many local duties 
which do not extend beyond a particular town 
or district. The traites, which correspond to 
our customs, divide the kingdom into three 
great parts ; first, the provinces subject to the 
tariff of 1664, which are called the provinces of 
the five great farms, and under which are com- 
prehended Picardy, Normandy, and the great 
er part of the interior provinces of the king 
dom ; secondly, the provinces subject to the 
tariff of 1667, which are called the provinces 
reckoned foreign, and under which are com- 
prehended the greater part of the frontier pro- 
vinces; and, thirdly, those provinces which 
are said to be treated as foreign, or which, 
because they are allowed a free commerce with 
foreign countries, are, in their commerce with 
the other provinces of France, subjected to 
the same duties as other foreign countries. 
These are Alsace, the three bishoprics of Mentz, 
Toul, and Verdun, and the three cities o! 
Dunkirk, Bayonne, and Marseilles. Both in 
the provinces of the five great farms (called 
so on account of an ancient division of the 
duties of customs into five great branches, 
each of which was originally the subject of a 
particular farm, though they are now all 
united into one), and in those which are 
said to be reckoned foreign, there are many 
local duties which do not extend beyond a 
particular town or district, lliere are some 
such even in the provinces which are said to 
be treated as foreign, particularly in the city 
of Marseilles. It is unnecessary to observe 
how much both the restraints upon the interior 
commerce of the country, and the number of 
the revenue officers, must be multiplied, in 
order to guard the frontiers of those different 
provinces and districts which are subject to 
such different systems of taxation. 

Over and above the general restraints a- 
rising from this complicated system of revenue 
laws, the commerce of wine (after corn, per- 
haps, the most important production of France) 
is, in the greater part of the provinces, sub- 
ject to particular restraints arising from the 
favour which has been shown to the vineyards 
of particular provinces and districts above those 
of others. The provinces most famous for 
their wines, it will be found, I believe, are 
those in which tlie trade in that article is sub- 
ject to the fewest restraints of tliis kind. The 
extensive market which such provinces enjoy, 
encourages good management both in the 
cultivation of their vineyards, and in the sub- 
sequent preparation of their wines. 

Such various and complicated revenue laws 
are not peculiar to France. The little duchy 
of Milan is divided into six provinces, in eadi 
of which there is a different system of taxa- 
tion, with regard to several different sorts of 
consumable goods. The still smaller territo- 
ries of the duke of Parma are divided into 
three or four, each of which has, in the same 
manner, a system of its own. Under such 
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absurd management, nothing but the great 
fertility of the soil, and happiness of the cli- 
mate, could preserve such countries from soon 
relapsing into the lowest state of poverty and 
barbarism. 

Taxes upon consumable commodities may 
either be levied by an administration, of which 
the officers are appointed by government, and 
are immediately accountable to government, 
of which the revenue must, in this case, vary 
from year to year, according to the occasional 
variations in the produce of the tax ; or they 
may be let in farm for a rent certain, the far- 
mer being allowed to appoint his own officers, 
who, though obliged to levy the tax in the 
manner directed by the law, are under his 
immediate inspection, and are immediately 
accountable to him. The best and most fru- 
gal way of levying a tax can never be by 
farm. Over and above what is necessary for 
paying the stipulated rent, the salaries of the 
officers, and the whole expense of admini- 
stration, the farmer must always draw from 
the produce of the tax a certain profit, propor- 
tioned at least to the advance which he makes, 
to the risk which he runs, to the trouble which 
he is at, and to the knowledge and skill which 
it requires to manage so very complicated a 
concern. Government, by establishing an ad- 
ministration under their owm immediate in- 
spection, of the same kind with that which the 
farmer establishes, might at least save this 
profit, which is almost always exorbitant. To 
farm any considerable branch of the public re- 
venue requires either a great capital, or a great 
credit ; circumstances w’hich would alone re- 
strain the competition for such an undertaking 
to a very small number of people. Of the few 
who have this capital or credit, a still smaller 
number have. the necessary knowledge or ex- 
perience j another circumstance which restrains 
the competition still further. The very few 
who are in condition to become competitors, 
6nd it more for their interest to combine to- 
gether ; to become copartners, instead of com- 
petitors; and, when the farm is set up to 
auction, to offer no rent but what is much be- 
low the real value. In countries wdiere the 
public revenues are in farm, the farmers are 
generally the most opulent people. Tlieir 
wealth would alone excite the public indig 
nation ; and the vanity which almost always 
accompanies such upstart fortunes, the fool- 
ish ostentation with which they commonly 
display that wealth, excite that indignation 
still more. 

The farmers of the public revenue never 
find the laws too severe, which punish any at- 
tempt to evade the payment of a tax. They 
have no bowels for the contributors, who are 
not their subjects, and whose universal bank- 
ruptcy, if it should happen the day after the 
farm is expired, would not much affect their 
interest. In the greatest exigencies of the 
state, when the anxiety of the sovereign for 


the exact payment of his revenue is necessarilj 
the greatest, they seldom fail to complain, that 
without laws more rigorous than those which 
actually took place, it will be impossible for 
them to pay even the usual rent In those 
moments of public distress, their commands 
cannot be disputed. The revenue laws, there- 
fore, become gradually more and more severe. 
The most sanguinary are always to be found 
in countries where the greater part of the pub- 
lic revenue is in farm ; the mildest, in coun- 
tries where it is levied under the immediate 
inspection of the sovereign. Even a bad so- 
vereign feels more compassion for his people 
than can ever be expected from the farmers 
of his revenue. He knows that the perma- 
nent grandeur of his family depends upon 
the prosperity of his people, and he will never 
knowingly ruin that prosperity for tlie sake 
of any momentary interest of his own. It 
is otherwise with the farmers of his revenue, 
whose grandeur may frequently be the effect 
of the ruin, and not of the prosperity, of his 
people. 

A tax is sometimes not only farmed for a 
certain rent, but the farmer has, besides, the 
monopoly of the commodity taxed. In France, 
the duties upon tobacco and salt are levied in 
this manner. In such cases, the farmer, in- 
stead of one, levies two exorbitant profits up- 
on the people ; the profit of the farmer, and 
the still more exorbitant one of the monopo- 
list. Tobacco being a luxury, every man is 
allowed to buy or not to buy as he chuses ; 
but salt being a necessary, every man is ob- 
I liged to buy of the farmer a certain quantity 
of it ; because, if he did not buy this quan- 
tity of the farmer, he would, it is presumed, 
buy it of some smuggler. The taxes upon 
both commodities are exorbitant. The temp- 
tation to smuggle, consequently, is to many 
people irresistible ; while, at the same time, 
the rigour of the law, and the vigilance of 
tlie farmer’s officers, render the yielding to the 
temptation almost certainly ruinous. The 
smuggling of salt and tobacco sends every 
year several hundred people to the galleys, 
besides a very considerable number whom it 
sends to the gibbet. Those taxes, levied in 
this manner, yield a very considerable re- 
venue to government. In 1767, the farm 
of tobacco was let for twenty-two millions 
five hundred and forty-one thousand two 
hundred and seventy -eight livres a-year; that 
of salt for thirty-six millions four hundred 
and ninety-two thousand four hundred and 
four livres. The farm, in both cases, was to 
commence in 1768, and to last for six 
years. Those wdio consider the blood of the 
people as nothing, in comparison with the 
revenue of the prince, may, perhaps, approve 
of this method of levying taxes. Similar 
taxes and monopolies of salt and tobacco have 
been established in many other countries, par- 
ticularly in the Austrian and Prussian domi* 
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nions, and in the greater part of the states of 
Italy. 

In France, the greater part of the actual 
revenue of the crown is derived from eight 
different sources; the taille, the capitation, 
the two vingtiemes, the gabelles, the aides, 
the traites, the domaine, and the farm of to- 
bacco. The five last are, in the greater part 
of the provinces, under farm. The three first 
are everywhere levied by an administration, 
under the immediate inspection and direction 
of government ; and it is universally acknow- 
ledged, that in proportion to what they take 
out of the pockets of the people, they bring 
more into the treasury of the prince than the 
other five, of which tlie administration is much 
more wasteful and expensive. 

The finances of France seem, in their pre- 
sent state, to admit of three very obvious re- 
formations. First, by abolishing the taille and 
the capitation, and by increasing the number of 
the vingtiemes, so as to produce an additional 
revenue equal to the amount of those other 
taxes, tlie revenue of the crown might be pre- 
served; the expense of collection might be 
much diminished ; the vexation of the inferior 
ranks of people, which the taille and capita- 
tion occasion, might be entirely prevented; 
and the supeiior ranks might not be more 
burdened than the greater part of them are at 
present. The vingtieme, I have already ob- 
served, is a tax very nearly of the same kind 
with what is called the land tax of England. 
The burden of the taille, it is acknowledged, 
falls finally upon the proprietors of land ; and 
as tlie greater part of the capitation is assessed 
upon those who are subject to the taille, at so 
much a-pound of that other tax, the final 
payment of the greater part of it must like- 
wise fall upon the same order of people. 
Though the number of the vingtiemes, theie- 
fore, vs as increased, so as to pi oduce an addi- 
tional revenue equal to the amount of both 
those taxes, the superior ranks of people might 
not be more burdened than they are at pre- 
•’ent ; many individuals, no doubt, would, on 
account of the great inequalities with which 
the taille is commonly assessed upon the es- 
tates and tenants of different individuals. The 
interest and opposition of such favoured sub- 
jects, are the obstacles most likely to prevent 
ibis, or any other reformation of the same 
kind. Secondly, by rendering the gabelle, 
the aides, the tiaites, the taxes upon tobacco, 
all the difierent customs and excises, uniform 
in all the difierent parts of the kingdom, those 
taxes might be levied at much less expense, 
and the interior commerce of the kingdom 
might be rendered as fiee as that of England. 
Thirdly, and lastly, by subjecting all those 
taxes to an administi ation under the imme- 
diate inspection and direction of government, 
the exorbitant profits of the farmers-general 
might be added to the revenue of the state. 
The onposition arising from the private inte-. 
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rest of individuals, is likely to be as effectual 
for preventing the two last as the first-men- 
tioned scheme of reformation. 

The French system of taxation seems, in 
every respect, inferior to the British. In 
Great Britain, ten millions sterling are an- 
nually levied upon less than eight millions of 
people, without its being possible to say that 
any particular order is oppressed. Fiom the 
Collections of the Abbe Expiily, and the ob- 
servations of the author of the Essay upon 
the Legislation and Commerce of Corn, it 
appears probable that France, including the 
provinces of Lorraine and Bar, contains about 
twenty-three or tw'enty-four millions of ptrj- 
ple; three times the number, perhaps, con- 
tained in Great Britain. The soil and climate 
of France are better than those of Great Bri- 
tain. The country has been much longer in a 
state of imp’*ovement and cultivation, and is, 
upon that account, better stocked with all those 
things which it requires a long time to raise 
up and accumulate ; such as great towns, and 
convenient and w^ell-built houses, both in town 
and country. With these advantages, it might 
be expected, that in France a revenue of thirty 
millions might be levied for the support of 
the state, with as little inconvenience as a re- 
venue of ten millions is in Great Britain. In 
1765 and 1766, the whole revenue paid into 
the treasury of France, according to the best, 
though, I acknowledge, very imperfect ac- 
counts which I could get of it, usually run 
between 308 and 825 millions of livres ; that 
is, it did not amount to fifteen millions ster* 
ling ; not the half of what might have been 
expected, had the people contributed in the 
same proportion to their numbers as the peo- 
ple of Great Britain. Tlie people of France, 
however, it is generally acknowledged, are 
much more oppressed by taxes than the people 
of Great Britain. France, however, is certainlj 
the great empire in Europe, which, after that 
of Great Britain, enjoys the mildest and most 
indulgent government. 

In Holland, the heavy taxes upon the ne- 
cessaries of life have ruined, it is said, their 
principal manufacturers, and are likely to dis- 
courage, gradually, even their fisheries and 
their trade in ship-building. The taxes upon 
the necessaries of life are inconsiderable in 
Great Britain, and no manufacture has hi- 
therto been ruined by them. The British taxes 
wliich bear hardest on manufactures, are some 
duties upon the importation of raw materials, 
particularly upon that of raw silk. The reve- 
nue of the States- General and of the difierent 
cities, however, is said to amount to more 
than five millions two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds sterling ; and as the inhabitants 
of the United Provinces cannot well be sup- 
posed to amount to more than a third part 
of those of Great Britain, they must, in pro- 
portion to their number, be much more bee 
vily taxed. 
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After all the proper subject-- of taxation 
iiave been exhausted, if the exigencies of tlie 
state still continue to require new taxes, they 
must be imposed upon improper ones. Tlie 
taxes upon the necessaiies of life, tlierefoie, 
may be no impeachment of the wisdom of that 
republic, which, in order to acquiie and to 
maintain its independency, has, in spite of 
its great frugality, been involved in such ex- 
pensive wars as have obliged it to contract 
great debts. The singular countries of Hol- 
land and Zealand, besides, require a consider- 
able expense even to preserve thcii existence, 
or to prevent their being swallowed up by the 
sea, which must have contiibuted to increase 
considerably the load of taxes in those two 
provinces. The republican form of govern- 
ment seems to be the principal support of tlie 
present grandeur of Holland. The owners 
of great capitals, the great mercantile fami- 
lies, have generally either some direct share, or 
some indirect influence, in the administration 
of that government. For the sake of the re- 
spect and authority which they derive from 
this situation, they ar*e willing to live in a 
counti y where their capital, if they employ it 
themselves, will bring them less profit, and if 
they lend it to another, less interest ; and 
where the very moderate revenue which they 
can draw from it will purchase less of the 
necessaries and conveniencies of life than in 
any other part of Europe. The residence of 
such wealthy people necessarily keeps alive, 
in spite of all disadvantages, a certain degree 
of industry in the country. Any public cala- 
mity which should destroy the republican 
form of government, which should throw the 
whole administration into the hands of nobles 
and of soldiers, which should annihilate alto- 
gether the importance of those wealthy mer- 
chants, would soon render it disagreeable to 
them to live in a country where they were no 
longer likely to be much respected. They 
would remove both tlieir residence and their 
capital to some other country, and the in- 
dustiy and commerce of Holland w'ould soon 
follow the capitals which supported them* 

Note 52. 
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OF PUBLIC DEBTS. 

In that rude state of society which precedes 
the extension of commerce and the improve- 
ment of manufactures ; w^hen those expensive 
luxuries, which commerce and manufactures 
can alone introduce, are altogether unknown ; 
the person who possesses a large revenue, I 
have endeavoured to show in the third book 
of this Inquiry, can spend or enjoy that reve- 
nue in no other way than by maintainim? 
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nearly as many people as !t can maintain. A 
large revenue may at all times be said to con- 
sist in the command of a large quantity ot 
the necessaries of life. In that rude state of 
things, it is commonly paid in a large quan- 
tity of those necessaries, in the raateiials of 
plain food and coaise clothing, in corn and 
cattle, in wool and rawhides. When neither 
commerce noi manufactures furnish any thing 
for which the owner can exchange the gi eater 
part of those materials which are over and 
above his own consumption, he can do no- 
thing with the surplus, but feed and clothe 
nearly as many people as it will feed and clothe, 
A hospitality in which there is no luxury, and a 
liberality in which there is no ostentation, 
occasion, in this situation ot things, the prin- 
cipal expenses of the rich and the great. 
But these I have likewise endeavoured to 
show, in the same book, are expenses by which 
people are not very apt to ruin themselves. 
There is not, perhaps, any selfish pleasure so 
frivolous, of which the pursuit has not some- 
times ruined even sensible men. A passion 
for cock-fighting has ruined many. But the 
instances, I believe, aie not very numerous, of 
people who have been ruined by a hospitality 
or liberality of this kind ; though the hospi- 
tality of luxury, and the liberality of ostenta- 
tion have ruined many. Among our feuda 
ancestors, the long time during which estates 
used to continue in the same family, suffi- 
ciently demonstrates the general disposition 
of people to live within their income. Though 
the rustic hospitality, constantly exercised by 
the great landholders, may not, to us in the 
present times, seem consistent with that or- 
der which we are apt to consider as insepar- 
ably connected with good economy* yet we 
must certainly allow them to have been at 
least so far frugal, as not commonly to have 
spent their whole income, A part of .tlieir 
wool and raw hides, they had geneially an 
opportunity of selling for money. Some part 
of this money, perhaps, they spent in pur- 
chasing the few objects of vanity and luxury, 
with which the ciicumslances of the times 
could furnish them ; but some part of it they 
seem commonly to have hoaided. They 
could not well, indeed, do any thing else but 
hoard whatever money they saved. To trade, 
was disgraceful to a gentleman ; and to lend 
money at interest, which at that time was 
considered as usury, and prohibited by law, 
would have been still more so. In those 
times of violence and disorder, besides, it 
was convenient to have a hoard of money at 
hand, that in cace they should be driven from 
their own home, they might have something 
of known value to carry with them to some 
place of safety. The same violence which 
made it convenient to hoard, made it equally 
convenient to conceal the hoard. The fre*, 
quency of tieasure-tiove, or of treasure found, 
of whicJi no owner was known, sufficiently 
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demonstrates the frequency, in those times, 
both of hoarding and of concealing the hoard. 
Treasure-trove was then considered as an im- 
portant branch of the revenue of the sove- 
reign. All the treasure-trove of the king- 
dom would scarce, perhaps, in the present 
times, make an important branch of the re- 
venue of a private gentleman of a good 
estate. 

The same disposition, to save and to hoard, 
prevailed in the sovereign, as well as in the 
subjects. Among nations, to whom com- 
merce and manufactures are little known, the 
sovereign, it has already been observed in the 
fourth book, is in a situation which naturally 
disposes him to the parsimony requisite for 
m cumulation. In that situation, the expense, 
even of a sovereign, cannot be directed by 
that vanity which delights in the gaudy finery 
of a court. The ignorance of the times af 
fords but few of the trinkets in which that 
finery consists. Standing armies are not 
then necessary ; so that the expense, even of 
a sovereign, like that of any other great lord, 
can be employed in scarce any thing but 
l)ounty to his tenants, and hospitality to his 
retaineis. But bounty and hospitality very 
seldom lead to extravagance ; though vanity 
almost always does. All the ancient sove- 
reigns of Europe, accordingly, it has already 
been observed, had treasures. Every Tartar 
chief, in the present times, is said to have 
one. 

In a commercial country, abounding with 
every sort of expensive luxury, the sovereign, 
in the same maimer as almost all the great 
proprietors in his dominions, naturally spends 
a great part of his revenue in purchasing 
those hiMiries. His own and tlie neighbour- 
ing countries siip])ly him abundantly with all 
die costly tiinkets which compose the splen- 
did, but insignificant, pagcantiy of a couit. 
For tfie sake of an inferior pageantry of the 
aame kimi, his nobles dismiss their letainers, 
make their tenants independent, and become 
gradually themselves as insignificant as the 
gi eater part of the w'ealthy burgheis in his 
dominions. The same frivolous passions, 
which influence their conduct, influence his. 
How can it be supposed that he should be 
the only rich man in bis dominions wdio is in- 
sensible to pleasures of this kind ? If he does 
not, what he is very likely to do, spend upon 
those pleasures so great a pait of his re\eiiue 
as to debilitate very much the defeobive power 
of the state, it cannot well be expected that 
he should not spend upon them all that part 
of it w'hicb is over and above what is neces- 
sary for supporting that defensive pow'er. 
His ordinary expense becomes eoual to his 
ordinary revenue, and it is well if it does not 
frequently exceed it. The amassing of trea- 
sure can no longer be expected ; and when 
extraordinary exigencies require extraordinary 
txponses, he must necessarily call upon his 
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subjects for an extraordinary aid. The pre- 
sent and the late king of Prussia are the only 
great princes of Europe, who, since the death 
of Henry IV. of France, in 1610 , aie sup- 
posed to have amassed any considerable trea- 
sure. The parsimony which leads to accu- 
mulation has become almost as rare in repub- 
lican as in monarchical governments. The 
Italian republics, the United Provinces of the 
Nethei lands, are all in debt. The canton ol 
Berne is the single republic in Europe which 
has amassed any considerable treasure. The 
other Sw iss republics have not. The taste foi 
some sort of pageantry, for splendid buildings, 
at least, and other public ornaments, frequent- 
ly prevails as much in the apparently sober 
senate-house of a little republic, as in the 
dissipated court of the greatest king. 

The want of parsimony, in time of peace, 
imposes the necessity of contracting debt in 
time of war. When war comes, there is no 
money in the treasury, but what is necessaiy 
for carrying on the ordinary expense of the 
peace establishment. In war, an establish- 
ment of three or four times that expense be- 
comes necessary for the defence of the stale j 
and consequently, a revenue three or four 
times greater than the peace revenue. Sup- 
posing that the sovereign should have, what 
he scarce ever has, the immediate means of 
augmenting his revenue in proportion to the 
augraentatioh of his expense; yet still the 
produce of the taxes, from which diis increase 
of revenue must be drawn, wdll not begin to 
come into the treasury, till perhaps ten or 
tw^elve months after they are imposed. But 
the moment in which war begins, or rather 
the moment in which it appears likely to be- 
gin, the army must be augmented, the fleet 
must be fitted out, the gaiiisoned towns must 
be put into a postuie of defence; that aimy, 
that fleet, those gaiiisoned towns, must be 
furnished wdtli aims, ammunition, and provi- 
sions. An immediate and gieat expense 
must be incuired in that moment of imme- 
diate danger, w'hich will not w^ait for the gia 
dual and slow returns of the new taxes. In 
this exigency, government can haA e no other 
resouice but in bon owing. 

The same commeicial state of society wdiich, 
by tlie operation of moial causes, brings go- 
vernment in this manner into the necessity of 
borrowing, produces in the subjects both an 
ability and an inclination to lend. If it com- 
monly brings along with it the necessity of 
borrowing, it likewise brings with it the faci- 
lity of doing so. 

A country abounding with merchants and 
manufacturers, necessarily abounds with a set 
of people through whose hands, not only their 
own capitals, but the capitals of all those who 
either lend them money, or trust them with 
goods, pass as frequently, or moi e frequently, 
than the revenue of a private man, who, 
without tiade or business, lives upon bis in- 
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come, passes through his hands. The reve- 
nue of such a man can regularly pass through 
his hands only once in a year. But the whole 
amount of the capital and credit of a mer- 
chant, who deals in a trade of which the re- 
turns are very quick, may sometimes pass 
through his hands tw^o, three, or four times in 
a year. A country abounding with merchants 
and manufacturers, therefore, necessarily a- 
bounds with a set of people, who have it at 
dll times in their power to advance, if they 
chuse to do so, a very large sum of money to 
government. Hence the ability in the sub- 
jects of a commercial state to lend. 

Commerce and manufactures can seldom 
flourish long in any state which does not en- 
joy a regular administration of justice ; in 
which the people do not feel themselves secure 
in the possession of their property j in wdiich 
the faith of contracts is not supported by law ; 
and in which the authority of the state is not 
supposed to be regularly employed in enforc- 
ing the payment of debts from all those who 
are able to pay. Commerce and manufac- 
tures, in short, can seldom flourish in any 
state, in which there is not a certain degree of 
confidence in the justice of government. The 
same confidence which disposes great mer- 
chants and manufacturers upon ordinary oc- 
casions, to trust their property to the protec - 
tion of a particular government, disposes them, 
upon extraoi dinary occasions, to trust that go- 
vernment with the use of their property. By 
lending money to government, they do not 
even for a moment diminish their ability to 
carry on their trade and manufactures; on 
the contrary, they commonly augment it. The 
necessities of the state render government, 
upon most occasions willing to borrow upon 
terms extremely advantageous to the lender. 
The security which it grants to the original 
creditor, is made transferable to any other cre- 
ditor ; and from the universal confidence in 
the justice of the state, generally sells in the 
market for more than was originally paid for 
it. The merchant or monied man makes 
money by lending money to government, and 
instead of diminishing, increases his trading 
capital. He generally considers it as a favour, 
therefore, when the administration admits him 
to a share in the first subscription for a new 
loan. Hence the inclination or willingness 
in the subjects of a commercial state to lend. 

The government of such a state is very apt 
to repose itself upon this ability and willing 
ness of its subjects to lend it tlieir money on 
extraordinary occasions. It foresees the faci- 
lity of borrowing, and therefore dispenses it- 
self from the duty of saving. 

In a rude state of society, there are no great 
mercantile or manufacturing capitals. The 
individuals, who hoard whatever money they 
can save, and who conceal their hoard, do so 
from a distrust of the justice of government; 
from a fear, that if it was know n that they had 
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a hoard, and where that hoard was to be found, 
they would quickly be plundered. In such a 
stale of things, few people would be able, and 
nobody would be willing to lend their money 
to government on extraordinary exigencies. 
The sovereign feels that he must provide for 
such exigencies by saving, because he foresees 
the absolute impossibility of borrowing. This 
foresight increases still further his natural dis- 
position to save. 

The progress of the enormous debts which 
at present oppress, and will in the long-run 
probably ruin, all the great nations of Eun *pe, 
has been pretty uniform. Nations, like pri- 
vate men, have generally begun to borrow 
upon what m ly be called personal credit, 
without assigning or mortgaging any particu- 
lar fund for the payment of the debt ; and 
when this resource has failed them, they have 
gone on to borrow upon assignments or mort- 
gages of particular funds. 

What is called the unfunded debt of Great 
Britain, is contracted in the former of those 
two w'ays. It consists partly in a debt which 
bears, or is supposed to bear, no interest, and 
which resembles the debts that a private man 
contracts upon account ; and partly in a debt 
which bears interest, and which resembles 
what a private man contracts upon his bill oi 
promissory-note. The debts which are due, 
either 'for extraordinary services, or for ser.- 
vices either not provided for, or not paid at 
the time when they are performed ; part of 
the extraordinaries of the army, navy, and or- 
dnance, the arrears of subsidies to foreign 
I princes, those of seamen’s w'ages, &c. usually 
I constitute a debt of the first kind. Navy and 
exchequer bills, which are issued sometimes 
in payment of a part of such debts, an(l some- 
times for other purposes, constitute a debt of 
the second kind ; exchequer bills bearing in- 
terest from the day on which they are issued, 
and navy bills six months after they are issu- 
ed, The bank of England, either by volun- 
tarily discounting those bills at their current 
value, or by agreeing with government for 
certain considerations to circulate exchequer 
bills, that is, to receive them at par, paying 
the interest which happens to be due upon 
them, keeps up their value, and facilitates 
their circulation, and thereby frequently en- 
j ables government to contract a very large debt 
of this kind. In France, where there is no 
bank, the state bills (billets d’etat^) have 
sometimes sold at sixty and seventy per cent, 
discount. During the great recoinage in 
king William’s time, when the bank of Eng- 
land thought proper to put a stop to its usual 
transactions, exchequer bills and tallies are 
said to have sold from twenty-five to sixty per 
cent, discount; owing partly, no doubt, to 
the supposed instability of the new govern- 

* See Examen des Reflections Politiques sur les Fi- 
nances. 
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merit established by the Revolution, but part- 
ly, too, to tlie want of the support of the bank 
of England. 

When this resource is exhausted, and it be- 
comes necessary, in order to raise money, to 
assign or mortgage some particular branch of 
tire public revenue for the payment of the 
debt, government has, upon different occa- 
sions, done this in two different ways. Some- 
times it has made this assignment or mortgage 
for a short period of time only, a year, or a 
few years, for example ; and sometimes for 
perpetuity. In the one case, the fund was 
supposed sufficient to pay, within the limited 
time, both principal and interest of the money 
borrowed. In the other, it was supposed suf- 
ticient to pay the interest only, or a perpetual 
annuity equivalent to the interest, government 
being at liberty to redeem, at any time, this 
annuity, upon paying back the principal sum 
borrowed. When money was raised ip fh® 
one way. it was said to be raised by anticipa- 
tion ; when in the other, by perpetual fund- 
ing, or, more shortly, by funding. 

In Great Britain, the annual land and malt 
taxes are regularly anticipated every year, by 
virtue of a borrowing clause constantly insert- 
ed into the acts which impose them. The 
bank of England generally advances at an 
interest, which, since the Revolution, hasvari- 
ed from eight to three per cent., the sums of 
which those taxes are granted, and receives 
payment as their produce gradually comes in. 
If there is a deficiency, which there always is, 
it is provided for in tihe supplies of the ensu- 
ing year. The only considerable branch of 
the public revenue which yet remains unmort- 
gaged, is thus regularly spent before it comes 
in. Like an improvident spendthrift, whose 
pressing occasions will not allow him to w^ait 
for the regular payment of his revenue, the 
state is in the constant practice of borrowing 
tif its own factors and agents, and of paying 
interest for the use of its own money. 

In the reign of king William, and during 
a great part of that of queen Anne, before 
we had become so familiar as we are now 
with the practice of perpetual funding, the 
greater part of the new taxes were imposed 
but for a short period of time (for four, five, 
six, or seven years only), and a great pait of 
the grants of every year consisted in loans upon 
anticipations of the produce of those taxes. 
The produce being frequently insufficient for 
paying, within the limited term, the principal 
and interest of the money borrowed, deficien- 
cies arose ; to make good which, it became 
necessary to prolong the term. 

In 1697, by the 8th of William IIL, c. 20, 
the deficiencies of several taxes were charged 
upon what was then called the first general 
mortgage or fund, consisting of a prolongation 
to the first of August 1706, of several different 
, taxes, whicn would have expired within a 
shorter term» and of which the produce was 
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accumulated into one general fund. The de- 
ficiencies charged upon thii urolonged tenn a- 
mounted to L. 5, 160,459; 14 : 9j. 

In 1701, those duties, with some others, 
were still further prolonged, for the like pur- 
poses, till the first of August 1710, and were 
called the second general mortgage or fund. 
The deficiencies charged upon it amounted to 
L.2,055,999: 7: lU* 

In 1707, those duties were still further pro- 
longed, as a fund for new loans, to the first of 
August 1712, and were called the third gene- 
ral mortgage or fund. The sum borrowed 
upon it was L. 983,2.54 : 11 *, 9^. 

In 1708, those duties w'ere all (except the 
old subsidy of tonnage and poundage, of 
which one moiety only was made a part of this 
fund, and a duty upon the importation of 
Scotch linen, which had been taken off by the 
articles of union) still further continued, as a 
fund for new loans, to the first of August 
1714, and were called the fourth general 
mortgage or fund. The sum borrowed upon 
it was L. 925, 176: 9:2j. 

In 1709, those duties were all (except the old 
subsidy of tonnage and poundage, which was 
now left out of this fund altogether) still further 
continued, for the same purpose, to the first of 
August 1716, and were called the fifth gene- 
ral mortgage or fund. The sum borrowed 
upon it was L. 922,029 : 6s. 

In 1710, those duties were again prolonged 
to the first of August 1720, and were called 
the sixth general mortgage or fund. The sum 
borrowed upon it was L. 1,296,552 : 9 : 1 If. 

In 1711, the same duties (which at this 
time were thus subject to four different anti- 
cipations), together with several others, were 
continued for ever, and made a fund for pay- 
ing the interest of the capital of the South -sea 
company, which had that year advanced to 
government, for paying debts, and making 
good deficiencies, the sum of L. 9, 177, 967. 

1 5 ; 4, the greatest loan vi hich at that time 
had ever been made. 

Before this period, the piincipal, so far as 1 
have been able to observe, the only taxes, which, 
in order to pay the interest of a debt, had 
been imposed for perpetuity, were those for 
paying the interest of the money which had 
been advanced to government by the bank and 
East-India company, and of what it was ex- 
pected would be advanced, but which was 
never advanced, by a projected land bank. 
The bank fund at this time amounted to 
L.3,375,027 : 17 . lOl, for which was paid an 
annuity or interest of L.206,501 : 13:5. The 
East-India fund amounted to L.3,200,000, 
for which was paid an annuity oi interest of 
L. 160,000; the bank fund being at six per 
cent., the Eust-India fund at five per cent, 
interest. 

In 1715, by the first of George I., p., 12, 
the different taxes which had been mortgaged 
for paying the bank annuity, together with 
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several otheis, wtiich, by this act, were like- 
wise rendered perpetual, were accumulated 
into one common fund, called the aggregate 
fund, which was charged not only with the 
payment of the bank annuity, but with seve- 
ral other annuities and burdens of different 
kinds. This fund was afterwards augmented 
by the third of George I., c. 8., and by the 
fifth of George I., c, 3, and the different du- 
ties which were then added to it were like- 
wise rendered perpetual. 

In 1717, by the third of George I., c. 7, 
several other taxes were rendered perpetual, 
and accumulated into another common fund, 
called the general fund, for the payment of 
certain annuities, amounting in the whole to 
L.724,849 ; 6 : 10}. 

In consequence of those different acts, the 
greater part of the taxes, which before had 
been anticipated only for a short term of years 
were rendered perpetual, as a fund for paying, 
not the capital, but the interest only, of the 
money which had been borrowed upon them 
by different successive anticipations. 

Had money never been raised but by anti- 
cipation, the course of a few years would have 
liberated the publie revenue, without any 
other attention of government besides that of 
not overloading the fund, by charging it with 
more debt than it could pay within the li- 
mited term, and not of anticipating a second 
time before the expiration of the first antici- 
pation. But the greater part of European 
governments have been incapable of those at- 
tentions. They have frequently overloaded 
the fund, even upon the first anticipation ; 
and when tliis happened not to be the case, 
they have generally taken care to overload it, 
by anticipating a second and a third time, 
before the expiration of the first anticipation. 
The fund becoming in this manner altogether 
insuflplcient for paying both principal and inter- 
est of the money borrowed upon it, it became 
necessary to charge it with the interest only, 
or a perpetual annuity equal to tlie interest ; 
and such improvident anticipations necessarily 
gave birth to the more ruinous practice of 
perpetual funding. But though this practice 
necessarily puts off the liberation of the pub- 
lic revenue from a fixed period, to one so in- 
definite that it is not very likely ever to arrive ; 
yet, as a greater sum can, in all cases, be 
raised by this new practice than by the old 
one of anticipation, the former, when men 
have once become familiar with it, has, in the 
great exigencies of the state, been universally 
preferred to the latter. To relieve the present 
exigency, is always the object which princi- 
pally interests those immediately concerned in 
the administration of public affairs. The future 
liberation of jnblic revenue they leave to 
the care of posterity. 

During the reign of queen Anne, the mar- 
ket rate of interest had fallen from six to five 
per cent. ; md, in the twelfth year of her 
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rdgn, five per cent, was declared to be the 
highest rate which could lawfully be taken for 
money borrowed upon private security. Soon 
after the greater part of the temporary taxes 
of Great Britain had been rendered perpetual, 
and distributed into the aggregate, South-sea, 
and general funds, the creditors of the public, 
like those of private persons, were induced to 
accept of five per cent, for the interest of their 
money, which occasioned a saving of one per 
cent, upon the capital of the greater part oi 
the debts which had been thus funded for per- 
petuity, or of one-sixth of the greater part of 
the annuities which were paid out of the throe 
great funds above mentioned. This saving 
left a considerable surplus in the produce of 
the different taxes which had been accumu- 
lated into those funds, over and above what 
was necessary for paying the annuities which 
were now charged upon them, and laid the 
foundation of what has since been called the 
sinking fund. In 1717, it amounted to 
L.323,434 : 7: 7}. In 1727, the interest of 
the greater part of the public debts was still 
further reduced to four per cent. ; and, in 
1753 and 1757, to three and a-half, and three 
per cent., which reductions still further aug- 
mented the sinking fund, 

A sinking fund, though instituted for the 
payment of old, facilitates very much the con- 
tracting of new debts. It is a subsidiary fund, 
always at hand, to be mortgaged in aid of an j 
other doubtful fund, upon which money is 
proposed to be raised in any exigency of the 
state. Whether the sinking fund of Great 
Biitmn has been more frequently applied to the 
one or to other of those two purposes, will 
sufficiently appear by and by. 

Besides those two methods of borrowing, 
by anticipations and by a perpetual funding, 
there are two other methods, which hold a 
sort of middle place between them ; these are, 
that of borrowing upon annuities for terms of 
years, and that of borrowing upon annuities 
for lives. 

During the reigns of king William and 
queen Anne, large sums were frequently 
borrowed upon annuities for terms of years, 
which were sometimes longer and sometimes 
shorter. In 1693, an act was passed for 
borrowing one million upon an annuity of 
fourteen per cent., or L. 140,000 a-year, for 
sixteen years. In 1691, an act was passed 
for borrowing a million upon annuities for 
lives, upon terms which, in the present times, 
would appear very advantageous; but the 
subscription was not filled up. In the follow- 
ing year, the deficiency was made good, by 
borrowing upon annuities for lives, at four- 
teen per cent or a little more than seven years 
purchase. In 1695, the persons who had 
purchased those annuities were allowed to ex- 
change them for others of ninety-six years, 
upon paying into the exchequer sixty-three 
pounds in the hundred ; that is, the differenct 
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between fourteen per cent, for life, am! four- 
teen per cent, for ninety-six years, was sold for 
sixty-three pounds, or for four and a-half years 
purchase. Such was the supposed instability 
of government, that even these terms procured 
few purchasers. In the reign of queen Anne, 
money was, upon different occasions, borrowed 
both upon annuities for lives, and upon an- 
nuities for terms of thirty-two, of eighty-nine, 
of ninety-eight, and of ninety-nine years. In 

1719, the proprietors of the annuities for 
tliirty-two years were induced to accept, in 
lieu of them, South-sea stock to the amount 
ot eleven and a-half years purchase of the an- 
nuities, together with an additional quantity 
of stock, equal to the arrears which happened 
tiien to be due upon them. In 1720, the 
greater part of the other annuities for terms 
of years, both long and short, were sub- 
scribed into the same fund. The long an- 
nuities, at that time, amounted to L. 666,821 : 
8; 3^ a-year. On the 5th of January 1775, 
the remainder of them, or what was not sub- 
scribed at that time, amounted only to 
L. 136,453; 12: 8. 

During the two wars which began in 1739 
and in 1755, little money was borrowed, either 
upon annuities for terms of years, or upon 
those for lives. An annuity for ninety-eight 
or ninety-nine years, however, is worth nearly 
as much as a perpetuity, and should therefore, 
one might think, be a fund for borrowing 
nearly as much. But those who, in order to 
make family settlements, and to provide for 
remote futurity, buy into the public stocks, 
would not care to purchase into one of which 
the value was continually diminishing; and such 
people make a very considerable proportion, 
both of the proprietors and purchasers of stock. 
An annuity for a long term of years, there- 
fore, though its intrinsic value may be very 
nearly the same with that of a perpetual an- 
nuity, will not find nearly the same number 
of purchasers. The subscribers to a new loan, 
who mean generally to sell their subscription 
as soon as possible, prefer greatly a perpetual 
annuity, redeemable by parliament, to an ir 
redeemable annuity, for a long term of years, 
of only equal amount. The value of the for- 
mer may be supposed always the same, or 
very nearly the same ; and it makes, there- 
fore, a more convenient transferable stock than 
the latter. 

During the two last-mentioned wars, an- 
nuities, either for terms of years or for lives, 
were seldom granted, but as premiums to the 
subscribers of a new loan, over and above the 
redeemable annuity or interest, upon the credit 
of which the loan was supposed to be made. 
They were granted, not as the proper fund 
upon which the money was borrowed, but as 
an additional encouragement to the lender. 

Annmties for lives have occasionally been 
granted in two dilferent ways ; either upon se- 
parate lives, or upon lots of lives, which, in 
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French, are called tontines, from the name of 
tlieir inventor. When annuities are granted 
upon separate lives, the death of every indi- 
vidual annuitant disburdens the public le- 
venue, so far as it was affected by his annuity. 
When annuities are granted upon tontines, the 
liberation of the public revenue does not 
commence till the death of all the annuitants 
comprehended in one lot, which may some- 
times consist of twenty or thirty persons, 
of whom the survivors succeed to the an- 
nuities of all those who die before them ; 
the last survivor succeeding to the annmties of 
the whole lot. Upon the same revenue, more 
money can always be raised by tontines than 
by annuities for separate lives. An annuity, 
with a right of survivorship, is really worth 
more than an equal annuity for a separate life ; 
and, from the confidence which every man 
naturally has in his own good fortune, the 
principle upon which is founded the success 
of all lotteries, such an annuity generally sells 
for something more than it is worth. In 
countries where it is usual for government to 
raise money by granting annuities, tontines 
are, upon tMs account, generally preferred to 
annuities for separate lives. The expedient 
which will raise most money, is almost always 
preferred to that which is likely to bring about, 
in the speediest manner, the liberation of the 
public revenue. 

In France, a much greater proportion of the 
public debts consists in annuities for lives 
than in England. According to a memoir 
presented by the parliament of Bourdeaux to 
the king, in 1764, the whole public debt of 
France is estimated at twenty-four hundred 
millions of livres ; of which the capital, for 
which annuities for lives bad been granted, is 
supposed to amount to three hundred mil- 
lions, the eighth part of the whole public 
debt. The annuities themselves are computed 
to amount to thirty millions a-year, the fourth 
part of one hundred and twenty millions, the 
supposed interest of thit whole debt. These 
estimations, I know very w^ell, are not exact, 
but having been presented by so very respect- 
able a body as approximations to the truth, 
they may, I apprehend, be considered as such. 
It is not the different degrees of anxiety in 
the two governments of France and Eng- 
land for the liberation of the public revenue, 
which occasions this difference in their respec- 
tive modes of borrowing ; it arises altogether 
from the different views and interests of the 
lenders. 

In England, the seat of government being 
in the greatest mercantile city in the world, 
the merchants are generally the people who 
advance money to government. By advan- 
cing it, they do not mean to diminish, bui, 
on the contrary, to increase their mercantile 
capitals; and unless they expected to soil, 
with some profit, their share in the subscrip 
tion for a new loao, they never would suh- 
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scribe. Bat if, by advancing their money, 
they were to purchase, instead of perpetual an- 
nuities^ annuities for lives only, whether their 
own or those of otlier people, they would not 
always be so likely to sell them with a profit. 
Annuities upon their own lives they wmuld 
always sell with loss ; because no man will 
give for an annuity upon the life of another, 
whose age and state of health are nearly the 
same with his own, the same price which he 
would give for one upon his own. An an- 
nuity upon the life of a third person, indeed, 
is, no doubt, of equal value to the buyer and 
the seller ; but its real value begins to dimi- 
nish from the moment it is granted, and con- 
tinues to do so, more and more, as long as it 
subsists. It can never, therefore, make so 
convenient a transferable stock as a perpe- 
tual annuity, of which the real value may be 
supposed always the same, or very nearly the 
same. 

In France, the seat of government not be- 
ing in a great mercantile city, merchants do 
not make so great a proportion of the people 
who advance money to government. The 
people concerned in the finances, the farmers- 
general, the receivers of the taxes wdiich are 
not in farm, the court-bankers, &c. make the 
greater part of those who advance their money 
in all public exigencies. Such people are 
commonly men of mean birth, but of great 
wealth, and frequently of gieat pride. They 
are too proud to marry their equals, and wo- 
men of quality disdain to marry them. They 
fiequently resolve, tnerefore, to live bache- 
lors ; and having neither any families of their 
own, nor much regard for those of their rela- 
tions, whom they are not always very fond of 
acknowledging, they desire only to live in 
splendour during their own time, and are not 
unwilling that their fortune should end with 
themselves. The number of rich people, be- 
sides, who are either averse to marry, or whose 
condition of life renders it either improper or 
inconvenient for them to do so, is much greater 
in France than in England. To such peo- 
ple, who have little or no care for posterity, 
nothing can be more convenient than to ex- 
change their capital for a revenue, which is to 
last just as long, and no longer, than they 
wish it to do. 

The ordinary expense of the greater part 
of modern governments, in time of peace, be- 
ing equal, or nearly equal, to their ordinary 
revenue, when war comes, they are both un- 
willing and unable to increase their revenue 
in proportion to the inciease of their expense. 
They are unwilling, for fear of offending the 
people, who, by so great and so sudden an 
increase of taxes, would soon be disgusted 
with the war ; and they are unable, from not 
well knowing what taxes would be sufficient 
to produce the revenue wanted. The facility 
of borrowing delivers them from the embai- 
ra&sment which this fear and inability would 
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otherwise occasion. By means of borrowing 
they are enabled, with a very moderate in- 
crease of taxes, to raise, from year to year^ 
money sufficient for carrying on the war ; 
and by the practice of perpetual funding, they 
are enabled, with the smallest possible increase 
of taxes, to raise annually the largest possible 
sum of money. In gi eat empires, the people 
who live in the capital, and in the provinces 
remote from the scene of action, feel, manj- 
of them, scarce any inconveniency from the 
war, but enjoy, at their ease, the amusement 
of reading in the newspapers tne exploits of 
their own fleets and annies. To them this 
amusement compensates the small difference 
between the taxes which they pay on account 
of the war, and those which they had been 
accustomed to pay in time of peace. They 
are commonly dissatisfied with the return of 
peace, which puts an end to their amuse- 
ment, and to a thousand visionary hopes of 
conquest and national glory, from a longej 
continuance of the war. 

The return of peace, indeed, seldom relieves 
them from the greater part of the taxes im- 
posed during the w'ar. These are mortgaged 
for the interest of the debt conti acted, in or- 
der to cany it on. If, over and above paying 
the interest of this debt, and defraying the 
ordinary expense of government, the old re- 
venue, together with the new taxes, produce 
some surplus levenue, it may, perhaps, be 
conveited into a sinking fund for paying of! 
the debt. But, in the fiist place, this sinking 
fund, even supposing it should be applied to 
no other purpose, is generally altogether ina- 
dequate for paying, in the course of any pe- 
riod during which it can reasonably be ex- 
pected that peace should continue, the whole 
debt contracted during the war ; and, in the 
second place, this fund is almost always ap- 
plied to other purposes. 

The new taxes were imposed for the sole 
purpose of paying the interest of the money 
borrow^ed upon them. If they produce more^ 
it is generally something which was neither 
intended nor expected, and is, therefore, sel- 
dom very considerable. Sinking funds have 
generally arisen, not so much from any sur 
plus of the taxes which was over and above 
what was necessary for paying the interest or 
annuity originally charged upon them, as 
from a subsequent reduction of that interest ; 
that of Holland in 1655, and that of the ec- 
clesiastical state in 1685, were both formed in 
this manner. Hence the usual insufficiency 
of such funds. 

During the most profound peace, various 
events occur, which require an extraordinary 
expense ; and government finds it always more 
convenient to defray this expense by misap- 
plying the sinking fund, than by imposing a 
new tax Every new tax is immediately fell 
more or less by the people. F occasions al* 
ways some murmur, and wieets with some 
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opposition. Tho more taxes may have been 
multiplied, the higher they may have been 
raised upon every different subject of taxa- 
tion ; the more loudly the people complain 
of every new tax, the more difficult it be- 
comes, too, either to find out new subjects of 
taxation, or to raise much higher the taxes al- 
ready imposed upon the old. A momentary 
suspension of the payment of debt is not im- 
mediately felt by the people, and occasions 
neither murmur nor complaint. To borrow 
of the sinking fund is always an obvious and 
easy expedient for getting out of the present 
difficulty. The more the public debts may 
have been accumulated, the more necessary it 
may have become to study to reduce them ; 
the more dangerous, the more ruinous it may 
be to missapply any part of the sinking fund ; 
the less likely is the public debt to be reduced 
to any considerable degree, the more likely, 
the more certainly, is the sinking fund to be 
misapplied towards defraying all the extraor- 
dinary expenses which occur in time of peace. 
When a nation is already overburdened with 
taxes, nothing but the necessities of a new 
war, nothing but either the animosity of na- 
tional vengeance, or the anxiety for national 
security, can induce the people to submit, 
with tolerable patience, to a new tax. Hence 
the usual misapplication of the sinking fund. 

In Groat Britain, from the time that wc 
had first recourse to the ruinous expedient of 
perpetual funding, the reduction ‘of the pub- 
lic debt, in time of peace, has never borne 
any proportion to its accumulation in time of 
war. It was in the war which began in 1668, 
and was concluded by the treaty of Ryswick, 
in 1697, that the foundation of the present 
enormous debt of Great Britain was first 
laid. 

On the 3 1 St of December 1697, the pub- 
lic debts of Great Britain, funded and un- 
funded, amounted to L.21,5I5,742 : IS: SU 
A great part of those debts had been con- 
tracted upon short anticipations, and some 
part upon annuities for lives j so that, before 
the SI St of December 1701, in less than four 
years, there had partly been paid off, and 
partly reverted to the public, the sum of 
L.5, 121,041 : 12; a greater reduction 
of the public debt than has ever since been 
brought about in so short a period of time. 
The remaining debt, therefore, amounted only 
to L. 16,394,701 : 1 : 7^. 

In the war which began in 1702, and which 
was concluded by the treaty of Utrecht, the 
public debts were still more accumulated. On 
the SI St of December 1714, they amounted to 
L. 33,681,076 : 5 : 6^*2* The subscription in- 
to the South-sea fun^ of tlie short and long 
annuities, increased the capital of the public 
debt ; so that, on the 3 1st of December 1722, 
it amounted to L.55,282,978 : I ; Sf. The re- 
duction of the debt began in 1723, and went 
on so ‘ilowly, that, on the 3 1st of December 


1739, during seventeen years of profound 
peace, the whole sum paid off was no more 
than L. 8,328,354 . 17 : ll/s* th® capital o( 
the public debt, at that time, amounting to 
L.46, 954,623 ; 3 : 

The Spanish war, which began in 1739, and 
the French war which soon followed it, occa- 
rioned a further increase of the debt, which, 
on the 3 1st of December 1748, after the war 
had been concluded by the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, amounted to L.78,293,313 : 1 : 10|. 
The most profound peace, of 17 years conti- 
nuance, had taken no more than L. 8,828,354, 
17: 11:1 frona it. A war, of less than nine 
years continuance, added L.S1,SS8,689, 18; 
6| to it.* 

During the administration of Mr. Pelham, 
the interest of the public debt was reduced, or 
at least measures were taken for reducing it, 
from four to three per cent. ; the sinking 
fund was increased, and some part of the pub- 
lic debt was paid off. In 1755, before the 
breaking out of the late war, the funded debt 
of Great Britain amounted to 1^.72,289,673. 
On the 5tli of January 1763, at the conclu- 
sion of the peace, the funded debt amounted 
to L. 122,603,336 : 8 1 2|. The unfunded 
debt has been stated at L. 18,927,589 : 2 1 2. 
But the expense occasioned by the war did 
not end with the conclusion of the peace ; so 
that, though on the 5th of January 1 764, the 
funded debt was increased (partly by a new 
loan, and partly by funding a part of the 
unfunded debt) to L. 129,586,789; 10: If, 
there still remained (according to the very 
well informed author of Considerations on the 
Trade and Finances of Great Britain) an un- 
funded debt, which was brought to account in 
that and the following year, of L. 9, P‘"5, 01 7, 
12s. 2|fd. In 1764, therefore, the public 
debt of Great Britain, funded and unfunded 
together, amounted, according to this author, 
to L. 139,561,807: 2: 4. The annuities fo! 
lives, too, which had been granted as pre 
miums to the subscribers to the new loans in 
1757, estimated at fourteen years purchase, 
were valued at L.472,500 ; and the annuities 
for long terms of years, granted as premiums 
likewise, in 1761 and 1762, estimated at 
twenty-seven years and a-half purchase, w^ere 
valued at L. 6, 826, 875. During a peace of 
about seven years continuance, the prudent 
and truly patriotic administration of Mr. Pel- 
ham vv'as not able to pay off an old debt of six 
millions. During a war of nearly the same 
continuance, a new debt of more than seventy- 
five millions was contracted. 

On the 5th of January 1775, the funded debt 
of Great Britain amounted to L. 124,996,086, 
Is. 6:5d. The unfunded, exclusive of a large 
dviUist debt, to L. 4, 150,236 : 3 : 1 1 1. Both 
together, to L. 1 29, 1 46,322 : 5 : 6. According 

* See James Postlethwaite’c IILstorv ot the Fubnc 
Revei ue. 
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to this account, the whole debt paid off, dur- 
ing eleven years of profound peace, amount- 
ed only to L. 10,415,476: 16 : 9|. Even this 
small reduction of debt, however, has not 
been all made from the savings out of the or- 
dinary revenue of the state. Several extra- 
neouvi sums, altogether independent of that 
ordinary revenue, have contributed towards 
it. Amongst these we may reckon an addi- 
tional shilling in the pound land tax, for three 
years; the two millions received from the 
East-India company, as indemnification for 
their territorial acquisitions ; and the one hun- 
dred and ten thousand pounds received from 
the bank for the renewal of their charter. To 
these must be added several other sums, which, 
as they arose out of the late war, ought per- 
haps to be considered as deductions from the 
expenses of it. The principal are, 

The produce of French 

prizes L. 690,449 18 9 

Composition for French 

prisoners. 670,000 0 0 

What has been received 
from the sale of the 
ceded islands 95,500 0 0 


Total, L. 1,455,949 18 9 


If we add to this sum the balance of the earl 
of Chatham’s and Mr. Calcraft’s accounts, 
and other army savings of the same kind, to- 
gether with what has been received from the 
bank, the East-India company, and the addi- 
tional shilling in the pound land tax, the 
whole must be a good deal more than five 
millions. The debt, therefore, which, since 
the peace, has been paid out of the savings 
from the ordinary revenue of the state, has 
not, one year with another, amounted to half 
a million a-year. The sinking fund has, no 
doubt, been considerably augmented since the 
peace, by the debt which had been paid off, 
by the reduction of the redeemable i^our per 
cents to three per cents, and by the annui- 
ties for lives which have fallen in; and, if 
peace were to continue,, a million, perhaps, 
might now be annually spared out of it to- 
wards the discharge of the debt. Another 
million, accordingly, was paid in the course 
of last year ; but at the same time, a large ci- 
vil-list debt Avas left unpaid, and we are now 
involved in a new war, which, in its progress, 
may prove as expensive as any of our former 
wars.’*^ The new debt which will probably be 
contracted before the end of the next cam- 
paign, may, perhaps, be nearly equal to all the 

* It has proved more expensive than any one of our 
former wars, and has involved us m an additional debt 
of more than one hundred millions. During a pro- 
found peace of eleven years, little more than ten mil 
Jitms of debt was paid ; during a war of seven years, 
ravire than one hundred milUons was contracted. 
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old debt which has been paid oft’ from the sav. 
lUgs out of the ordinary revenue of the state. 

It would be altogether chimerical, therefore, 
to expect that the public debt should ever be 
completely discharged, by any savings which 
are likely to be made from that ordinary re - 
venue as it stands at present. 

The public funds of the different indebted 
nations of Europe, particularly those of Eng- 
land, have, by one author, been represented 
as the accumulation of a great capital, super- 
added to the other capital of the country, by 
means of which its trade is extended, iti 
manufactures are multiplied, and its lands 
cultivated and improved, much beyond what 
they could have been by means of that other 
capital only. He does not consider that the 
capital which the first creditors of the public 
advanced to government, was, from the mo- 
ment in wkich he advanced it, a certain por- 
tion of the annual produce, turned away from 
serving in the function of a capital, to serve 
in that of a revenue ; from maintaining pro- 
ductive labourers, to maintain unproductive 
ones, and to be spent and wasted, generally in 
the course of the year, without even the hope 
of any future reproduction. In return for 
the capital which they advanced, they obtain- 
ed, indeed, an annuity of the public funds, in 
most cases, of more than equal value. This 
annuity, no doubt, replaced to them their ca- 
pital, and enabled them to carry on their trade 
and business to the same, or, perhaps, to a ' 
greater extent than before ; that is, they w^ere 
enabled, either to borrow of other people a 
new capital, upon the credit of this annuity 
or, by selling it, to get from other people a 
new capital of their own, equal, or superior, to 
that which they had advanced to government. 
This new capital, however, which they in this 
manner either bought or borrowed of other 
people, must have existed in the country be- 
fore, and must have been employed, as all ca- 
pitals are, in maintaining productive labour. 
When it came into the hands of those who 
had advanced their money to government, 
though it was, in some respects, a new capital 
to tliem, it was not so to the country, but was 
only a capital withdrawn from certain em- 
ployments, in order to be turned towards 
others. Though it replaced to them what 
they had advanced to government, it did not 
replace it to the country. Had they not ad- 
vanced this capital to government, there would 
have been in the country two capitals, two 
portions of the annual produce, instead of 
one, employed in maintaining productive la- 
bour. 

When, for defraying the expense of govern- 
ment, a revenue is raised within the year, 
from the produce of free or unmortgaged 
taxes, a certain portion of the revenue of pri- 
vate people is only turned away from main- 
taining one species* of unproductive labour^ 
towards maintaining another. Some part of 
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what tliey pay in those taxes, might, no doubh 
have been accumulated into capital, and con- 
sequently employed in maintaining produc- 
tive labour ; but the greater part would pro- 
bably have been spent, and consequently em- 
ployed in maintaining unproductive labour. 
The public expense, however, when defrayed 
in this manner, no doubt hinders, more or less, 
the further accumulation of new capital ; but 
it does not necessarily occasion the destruc- 
tion of any actually-existing capital. 

When the public expense is defrayed by 
funding it is defrayed by the annual destruc- 
tion of some capital which had before existed 
in the country; by the perversion of some 
portion of the annual produce which had be- 
fore been destined for the maintenance of pro- 
ductive labour, towards that of unproductive 
labour. As in this case, however, the taxes 
are lighter than they would have been, had a 
revenue sufficient for defraying the same ex- 
pense been raised within the year ; the private 
revenue of individuals is necessarily less bur- 
dened, and consequently their ability to save 
and accumulate some part of that revenue into 
capital, is a good deal less impaired. If the 
method of funding destroys more old capital, 
it, at the same time, hinders less tlie accumu- 
lation or acquisition of new capital, than that 
of defraying the public expense by a revenue 
raised within the year. Under the system of 
funding, the frugality and industry of private 
people can more easily repair the breaches 
which die waste and extravagance of govern- 
ment may occasionally make in the general 
capital of the society. 

It is only during the continuance of war, 
however, that the system of funding has this 
advantage over the other system. Were the 
expense of war to be defrayed always by a re- 
venue raised within the year, the taxes from 
which that extraordinary revenue was drawn 
would last no longer than the war. The abi- 
lity of private people to accumulate, though 
less during the w'ar, would have been greater 
during the peace, than under the system of 
funding. War w'ould not necessaiily have 
occasioned the destruction of any old capitals, 
and peace would have occasioned the accu- 
mulation of many more new. W^ars would, 
in general, be more speedily concluded, and 
less wantonly undertaken. The people feel, 
ing, during continuance of w'ar, the complete 
burden of it, would soon grow weary of it ; 
and government, in order to humour them, 
would not be under the necessity of carrying 
it on longer than it was necessary to do so. 
The foresight of the heavy and unavoidable 
burdens of w^ar would hinder the people from 
■ivantonly calling for it when there was no 
real or solid interest to fight for. The sea- 
sons during which the ability of private peo- 
ple to accumulate was somewhat impaired, 
would occur more rarely, and be of shorter 
continuance Those, on the contrary, during 
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which that ability was in the higfiest vigour, 
would be of much longer duration than thej 
can well be under the system of funding. 

When funding, besides, has made a certain 
progress, the multiplication of taxes which it 
brings along with it, sometimes impairs as 
much the ability of private people to accumu- 
late, even in time of peace, as the other sys- 
tem would in time of war. The peace reve- 
nue of Great Britain amounts at present to 
more than ten millions a year. If free and 
unmortgaged, it might be sufficient, with pro- 
per management, and without contracting a 
shilling of new debt, to carry on the most vi- 
gorous war. The private revenue of the in- 
habitants of Great Britain is at present as 
much incumbered in time of peace, their abi- 
lity to accumulate is as much impaired, as it 
would have been in the time of the most ex- 
pensive war, had the pernicious system of 
funding never been adopted. 

In the payment of the interest of the pub- 
lic debt, it has been said, it is the" right hand 
which pays the left. The money does not go 
out of the country. It is only a part of the 
revenue of one set of the inhabitants which is 
transferred to another ; and the nation is not 
a farthing the poorer. This apology is found- 
ed altogether in the sophistry of the mercan- 
tile system ; and, after the long examination 
which I have already bestowed upon that sys- 
tem, it may, perhaps, be unnecessary to say 
any thing further about it. It supposes, be- 
sides, that the whole public djbt is owing to 
the inhabitants of the country, which happens 
not to be true ; the Butch, as well as several 
other foreign nations, having a very consider- 
able share in our public funds. But though 
the whole debt were owing to the inhabitants 
of the country, it would not, upon that ac- 
count, be less pernicious. 

Land and capital stock are the tw'o original 
sources of all revenue, both private and pub- 
lic. Capital stock pays the wages of produc- 
tive labour, whether employed in agriculture, 
manufactures, or commerce. The manage- 
ment of those two original sources of revenue 
belongs to two different sets of people ; the 
proprietors of land, and the owners or employ- 
ers of capital stock. 

The proprietor of land is interested, for the 
sake of his own revenue, to keep his estate in 
as good condition as he can, by building and 
repairing his tenants houses, by making and 
maintaining the necessary drains and iiiclo- 
sures, and all those other expensive improve- 
ments which it properly belongs to the land- 
lord to make and maintain. But, by different 
land taxes, the revenue of the landlord may 
be so much diminished, and, by different du- 
ties upon the necessaries and conveniencies of 
life, that diminished revenue may be rendered 
of so little real value, tliat he may find him- 
self altogether unable to make or maintain 
those expensive improvements. When the 
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landlord, however, ceases to do Ids part, it is 
altogether impossible that the tenant shoul I 
continue to do Ids. As the distress of the land- 
lord increases, the agriculture of the country 
must necessarily decline. 

"When, by different taxes upon the neces- 
saries and conveniencies of life, the owners 
and employers of capital stock find, that what- 
ever revenue they derive from it, will not, in a 
particular country, purchase the same quan- 
tity of those necessaries and conveniencies 
which an equal revenue would in almost any 
other, they will be disposed to remove to some 
other. And when, in order to raise those 
taxes, all or the greater part of merchants and 
manufacturers, that is, all or the greater part 
of the employers of great capitals, come to 
be continually exposed to the mortifying and 
vexatious visits of the tax-gatherers, this dispo- 
sition to remove will soon be changed into an 
actual removing. The industry of the coun- 
try will necessarily fall with the removal of 
the capital which supported it, and the ruin of 
trade and manufactures will follow the de- 
clension of agriculture. 

To transfer from the owners of those two 
great sources of revenue, land, and capital 
stock, from the persons immediately interest- 
ed in the good condition of every particular 
portion of land, and in the good management 
of every particular portion of capital stock, to 
another set of persons (the creditors of the 
public, who have no such particular interest), the 
greater part of the revenue arising from either, 
must, in the long-run, occasion both the ne- 
glect of land, and the waste or removal of 
capital stock. A creditor of the public has, 
no doubt, a general interest in the prosperity 
of the agriculture, manufactures, and commerce 
of the country ; and consequently in the good 
condition of its land, and in the good man- 
agement of its capital stock. Should there 
be any general failure or declension in any of 
these things, the produce of the different taxej 
might no longer be sufficient to pay him the 
annuity or interest which is due to him. But 
a creditor of the public, considered merely 
as such, has no interest in the good con- 
dition of any particular portion of land, or in 
the good management of any paiticular por- 
tion of capital stock. As a creditor of the 
public, he lias no knowledge of any such par- 
ticular portion. He has no inspection of it. 
He can have no care about it. Its ruin may 
in some cases be unknown to him, and cannot 
directly affect him. 

The practice of funding has gradually en- 
feebled every state which has adopted it. The 
Italian republics seem to have begun it. Ge • 
iioa and Venice, the only two remaining which 
can pretend to an independent existence, have 
both been enfeebled by it, Spain seems to 
have learned the practice from the Italian re- 
publics, and (its taxes being probably less 
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judicious than theirs) it has, in proporfiuu to 
its natural strength, been still more enfeeb' ed 
The debts of Spain are of very old standing. 
It was deeply in debt before the end of the 
sixteenth century, about a hundred years be- 
fore England owed a shilling, France, not% 
withstanding all its natural resources, lan- 
guishes under an oppressive load of the same 
kind. The republic of the United Provinces 
is as much enfeebled by its debts as either 
Genoa or Venice. I? it likely that, in Great 
Britain alone, a practice, which has brought 
either weakness or dissolution into every other 
country, should prove altogether innocent ? 

The system of taxation established in those 
different countries, it may be said, is inferior 
to that of England. I believe it is so. But it 
ought to be remembered, that when the wisest 
government has exhausted all the proper sub- 
jects of taxation, it must, in cases of urgent 
necessity, have recourse to improper ones. 
The wise republic of Holland has, upon some 
occasions, been obliged to have recourse to taxes 
as inconvenient as the greater part of those of 
Spain. Another war, begun before any con- 
siderable liberation of the public revenue had 
been brought about, and growing in its pro- 
gress as expensive as the last war, may, from 
irresistible necessity, render the British sys- 
tem of taxation as oppressive as that of Hol- 
land, or even as that of Spain. To the 
honour of our present system of taxation, in- 
deed, it has hitherto given so little embarrass- 
ment to industry, that, during the course even 
of the most expensive wars, the frugality and 
good conduct of individuals seem to have 
been able, by saving and accumulation, to re- 
pair all the breaches which the waste and ex- 
travagance of government had made in the ge- 
neral capital of the society. At the conclusion 
of the late war, the most expensive that Great 
Britain ever waged, her agriculture was as 
flourishing, her manufacturers as numerous 
and as fully employed, and her commei ce as 
extensive, as they had ever been before. The 
capital, therefore, which supported all those 
different branches of industry, must have been 
equal to what it had ever been before. Since 
the peace, agriculture has been still further 
improved ; the rents of houses have risen in 
every town and village of the country, a proof 
of the increasing wealth and revenue of the 
people ; and the annual amount of the greater 
part of the old taxes, of the principal branches 
of the excise and customs, in particular, has 
been continually increasing, an equally clear 
proof of an increasing consumption, and con- 
sequently of an increasing produce, which 
could alone support that consumption. Great 
Britain seems to support with ease, a burden 
which, half a century ago, nobody believed hef 
capable of supporting, Let us not, however, 
upon this account, rashly conclude that she is 
capable of supporting an> burden ; nor oven 
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be too confident that she could support, with- 
out great distress, a burden a little greater 
than what has already been laid upon her. 

Wlien national debts have once been accu- 
mulated to a certain degree, there is scarce, I 
believe, a single instance of their having been 
fairly and completely paid. The liberation 
of the public revenue, if it has ever been 
brought about at all, has always been brought 
about by a bankruptcy ; sometimes by an a- 
vowed one, though frequently by a pretended 
payment. 

The raising of the denomination of the coin 
has been the most usual expedient by which a 
real public bankruptcy has been disguised 
under the appearance of a pretended payment. 
If a sixpence, for example, should, either 
by act of parliament or royal proclamation, 
be raised to the denomination of a shilling, 
and twenty sixpences to that of a pound ster- 
ling ; the person who, under the old denomi- 
nation, had borrowed twenty shillings, or near 
four ounces of silver, would, under the new', 
pay wdth twenty sixpences, or with something 
less than two ounces. A national debt of 
about a hundred and twenty-eight millions, 
near the capital of the funded and unfund- 
ed debt of Great Britain, might, in this man- 
ner, be paid with about sixty-four millions 
Ox our present money. It would, indeed, be 
a pretended payment only, and the creditors 
of the public would really be defrauded of ten 
shillings in the pound of what was due to 
them. The calamity, too, would extend much 
further than to the creditors of the public, 
and those of every private person would suf- 
fer a proportionable loss; and this without 
any advantage, but in most cases with a great 
additional loss, to the creditors of the public. 
If the creditois of the public, indeed, w'eie 
generally much in debt to other people, they 
might in some measure compensate their loss 
by paying their ci editors in the same coin in 
which the public had paid them. Butin most 
countiies, the creditors of the public are, the 
gi eater part of them, wealthy people, who stand 
more in the relation of creditois than in that 
of debtors, towards tlie rest of their fellow- 
citizens. A pietended payment of this kind, 
therefore, instead of alleviating, aggravates, in 
most cases, the loss of the creditois of the 
public; and, without any advantage to the 
public, extends the calamity to a great num- 
ber of other innocent people. It occasions a 
general and most pernicious subversion of the 
fortunes of private people; enriching, in 
most cases, the idle and profuse debtor, at 
the expense of the industrious and fiugal 
creditor; and tiansporting a great part of the 
national capital from the hands w'hich were 
likely to increase and improve it, to those who 
are likely to dissipate and destroy it. When 
it becomes necessary for a state to declare it- 
self bankrupt, in the same manner as when it 
becomes necessary for an individual to do so, 
a fair, open, and avowed bankruptcy, is al- 
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ways the measure which is both least dishon- 
ourable to the debtor, and least hurtful to the 
creditor. The honour of a state is surely 
very poorly provided for, when, in order to 
cover the disgrace of a real bankruptcy, it 
has recourse to a juggling trick of this kind, 
so easily seen through, and at the same time 
so extremely pernicious. 

xVlmost all states, however, ancient as w'ell 
as modern, when reduced to this necessity, 
have, upon some occasions, played this very 
juggling trick. The Romans, at the end oi 
the first Punic war, reduced the As, the coin 
or denomination by which they computed the 
value of all their other coins, from containing 
twelve ounces of copper, to contain only twe 
ounces; that is, they raised two ounces of 
copper to a denomination which had alw'ays 
before expressed the value of twelve ounces. 
The republic was, in this manner, enabled to 
pay the great debts which it had contracted 
with the sixth part of what it really owed. 
So sudden and so great a bankruptcy, we 
should in the present times be apt to imagine, 
must have occasioned a very violent popular 
clamour. It does not appear to have occa- 
sioned any. The law which enacted it was, 
like all other law's relating to the coin, intro- 
duced and carried through the assembly of the 
people by a tribune, and was probably a verj 
popular law. In Rome, as in all other an. 
cient republics, the poor people were constant- 
ly in debt to the rich and the great, who, in 
order to secure their votes at the annual elec- 
tions, used to lend them money at exorbitant 
interest, which, being never paid, soon accumu- 
lated into a sum too great either for the debtor 
to pay, or for any body else to pay for him. 
The debtor, for fear of a very severe execution, 
was obliged, without any fuither gratuity, tc 
vote for the candidate whom the creditor re- 
commended. In spite of all the laws against 
bribery and conuption, the bounty of thecan- 
d dates, together with the occasional distribu- 
tions of coin which were ordered by the senate, 
were the principal funds from which, during 
the latter times of the Roman republic, tlie 
poorer citizens derived their subsistence. To 
deliver themselves from this subjection to 
their creditors, the poorer citizens w'ere con- 
tinually calling out, either for an entire abo- 
lition of debts, or for what they called new 
tables ; that is, for a law which should entitle 
them to a complete acquittance, upon paying 
only a certain proportion of their accumulat- 
ed debts. The law which reduced the coin 
of all denominations to a sixth part of its for- 
mer value, as it enabled them to pay their 
debts with a sixth part of what they really 
owed, was equivalent to the most advantage- 
ous new tables. In order to satisfy the peo- 
ple, the rich and the great were, upon several 
different occasions, obliged to consent to law’s, 
both for abolishing debts, and for introducing 
new tables ; and they probably were induced 
to consent to this law^, partly fm the same 
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reason, and partly that, by liberating the pub- 
lic revenue, they might restore vigour to tliat 
government, of which they themselves had 
the principal direction. An operation of 


this kind would at once reduce a debt of 
L. 128,000,000 to L. 21.333,333 ; 6 i 8, In 
the course of the second Punic war, the As 
was still further reduced, first, from two 
ounces of copper to one 1)unce, and after., 
ward^ from one ounce to half an ounce ; that 
is, to the twenty-fourth part of its original 
value. By combining the three Roman o- 
perations into one, a debt of a hundred and 

‘ rtn.. rv>.ocerjf -mnnpv. 
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This latter operation, therefore, as soon as it 
has been discovered, and it could never be 
concealed very long, has always excited much 
greater indignation than the former. The 


coin, after any considerable augmentation, has 
very seldom been brought back to its former 
weight ; but after the greatest adulterations, it 
has almost always been brought back to its 
former fineness. It has scarce ever happened, 
that the fury and indignation of the people 
could otherwise be appeased. 

In the end of the reign of Henry VIII., 
and in the beginning of that of Edward VL, 


Derations into one, a aebt or a nunareu auu ... y “ . ” 7- 

fwenty-eight millions of our present money, *e English com was not only raised in its 
i^ght in this manner be reduced all at once 1 denomination, but adulterated in its standard. 


to a debt of L. 5,333,333 : 6 : 8. Even the 
enormous debt of Great Britain might in this 
manner soon be paid. 

By means of such expedients, the com of, 

I believe, all nations, has been gradually re- 
duced more and more below its original value, 
and the same nominal sum has been gradual- 
ly brought to contain e smaller and a smaller 
quantity of silver. 

Nations have sometimes, for the same pur- 
pose, adulterated the standard of thdr coin ; 
that is, have mixed a greater quantity of alloy 
in it. If in the pound weight of our silver 
coin, for example, instead of eighteen penny- 
weight, according to the present standard, 
there were mixed eight ounces of alloy; a 
pound sterling, or twenty shillings of such 
coin, would be worth little more than six shil- 
lings and eightpence of our present money. 
The quantity of silver contained in six shil- 
lings and eightpence of our present money, 
would thus be raised very nearly to the deno- 
mination of a pound sterling. The adultera- 
tion of the standard has exactly the same effect 
with what the French call an augmenfation, 
or a direct raising of the denomination of the 

coin. . . 

An augmentation, or a direct raising ot the 
denomination of the coin, always is, and from 
its nature must be, an open and avowed opera- 
tion. By means of it, pieces of a smaller 
wei<^ht and bulk are called by the same name, 
which had before been given to pieces of a 
greater weight and bulk. The adulteration 
of the standard, on the contrary, has generally 
been a concealed operation. By means of it, 
pieces are issued fiom the mint, of the same 
denomination, and, as nearly as could be con- 
trived, of the same weight, bulk, and appear- 
ance, with pieces which had been current be- 
fore of much greater value. When king J ohn 
of France,* in order to pay his debts, adul- 
terated his coin, all the officers of his mint 
were sworn to secrecy. Both operations are 
unjust. But a simple augmentation is an in- 
justice of open violence; whereas an adulter- 
ation is an injustice of treacherous fraud. 


# See Du Cange Glossary, voce Moneta 
dictme Edition. 
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The like frauds were practised in Scotland 
during the minority of James VI. They 
have occasionally been practised in most other 
countries. 

That the public revenue of Great Britain 
can never be completely liberated, or even 
tliat any considerable progress can ever be 
made towards that liberation, while the sur- 
plus of that revenue, or what is over and above 
defraying the annual expense of the peace 
establishment, is so very small, it seems alto- 
gether in vain to expect. That liberation, it 
is evident, can never be brought about, with- 
out either some very considerable augmenta- 
' tion of the public revenue, or some equally 
considerable reduction of the public expense. 

A more equal land tax, a more equal tax 
upon the rent of houses, and such alteiations 
in the present system of customs and excise 
as those which have been mentioned in the 
foregoing chapter, might, perhaps, without 
increasing the burden of the greater part of 
the people, but only distributing the weight 
of it more equally upon the whole, produce a 
considerable augmentation of revenue. The 
most sanguine projector, however, could scarce 
flatter himself, that any augmentation of this 
kind would be such as could give any reason- 
able hopes, either of liberating the public re- 
venue altogether, or even of making such pro- 
gress towards that liberation in time of peace, 
as either to prevent or to compensate the fur- 
ther accumulation of the public debt in the 
next war. 

By extending the Biitish system of taxation 
to all the difierent provinces of the empire, in- 
habited by people either of British or Euro- 
pean extraction, a much greater augmentation 
of revenue might be expected. This, how- 
ever, could scarce, perhaps, be done, consis- 
tently with the principles of the British con- 
' stitution, without admitting into the British 
parliament, or, if you will, into the states, 
general of the British empire, a fair and equal 
representation of all those difierent provinces ; 
that of each province bearing the same pro- 
portion to the produce of its taxes, as the re- 
! presentation of Great Britain might bear to 
the produce of the taxes levied upon Great 
Britain, The private interest of many power- 
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fill individuals, the confirmed prejudices of 
great bodies of people, seem, indeed, at pre- 
sent, to oppose to so great a change, such ob- 
stacles as it may be very difficult, perhaps al- 
together imposbible, to surmount. Without, 
however, pretending to determine whether 
such a union be practicable oj impracticable, 
it may not, perhaps, be improper, in a specu- 
lative work of this kind, to consider how far 
the British system of taxation might be appli- 
cable to all the different provinces of the em- 
pire ; what revenue might be expected from 
it, if so applied ; and in what manner a gene- 
ral union of this kind might be likely to af • 
feet the happiness and prosperity of the differ- 
rent provinces comprehended within it. Such 
a speculation, can, at worst, be regarded but 
as a new Utopia, less amusing, certainly, but 
no more useless and chimerical than the old 
one. 

The land tax, the stamp duties, and the 
different duties of customs and excise, consti- 
tute the four principal branches of the British 
taxes. 

Ireland is certainly as able, and our Ame- 
rican and West India plantations more able, 
to pay a land tax, than Great Britain. Where 
die landlord is subject neither to tythe nor 
poor’s rate, he must certainly be more able to 
pay such a tax, than where he is subject to 
both those other burdens. Tlie tythe, where 
there is no modus, and where it is levied in 
kind, diminishes more what would otherwise 
be the rent of the landlord, than a land tax 
which really amounted to five shillings in the 
pound. Such a tythe will be found, in most 
cases, to amount to more than a fourth part 
of the real rent of the land, or of what remains 
after replacing completely the capital of the 
farmer, together with his reasonable profit. If 
all moduses and all impropriations wcie taken 
away, the complete church tythe of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland could not well be estimated 
at less than six or seven millions. If there 
was no tythe either in Great Britain or Ire- 
land, the landlords could afford to pay six or 
seven millions additional laud tax, without 
being more burdened than a very great part 
of them are at present. America pays no 
tythe, and could, therefore, very w'ell afford 
to pay a land tax. The lands in America 
and the West Indies, indeed, are, in general, 
not tenanted nor leased out to farmers. They 
could not, therefore, be assessed according to 
any rent roll. But neither were the lands of 
Great Britain, in the 4th of William and 
Mary, assessed according to any rent roll, but 
according to a very loose and inaccurate esti- 
mation. The lands in America might be as- 
sessed either in the same manner, or a cord- 
ing to an equitable valuation, in consequence 
of an accurate survey, like that which was 
lately made in the Milanese, and in tiie do- 
minions of Austria, Prussia, and Sardinia. 

Stamp duties, it is evident, might be levied 
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without any variation, in all countries where 
the forms of law process, and the deeds bv 
which property, both real and personal, is 
transferred, are the same, or nearly the same. 

The extension of the custom-house laws of 
Great Britain to Ireland and the plantations, 
provided it was accompanied, as in justice it 
ought to be, with an extension of the free- 
dom of trade, would be in the highest degree 
advantageous to both. All the invidious re- 
straints which at present oppress the trade of 
Ireland, the distinction between the enume- 
rated and non-ermmerated commodities of A- 
merica, would be entirely at an end. The 
countries north of Cape Finisterre would be 
as open to every part of the produce of Ame- 
rica, as those south of that cape are to some 
parts of that produce at present. The trade 
between all the different parts of the British 
empire would, in consequence of this unifor 
mity in the custom-house laws, be as free as 
the coasting trade of Great Britain is at pre- 
sent. The British empire would thus afford, 
within itself, an immense internal market for 
every part of the produce of all its different 
provinces. So great an extension of market 
would soon compensate, both to Ireland and 
the plantations, all that they could suffer from 
the increase of the duties of customs. 

The excise is the only part of the British 
system of taxation, which would require to 
be varied in any respect, according as it was 
applied to the different provinces of the em- 
pire. It might be applied to Ireland with- 
out any variation ; the produce and consump- 
tioii of that kingdom being exactly of the 
same nature with those of Great Britain, In 
its application to America and tht ’V'est In- 
dies, of which the produce and consumption 
are so veiy different from those of Great Bri- 
tain, some modification might be necessary, 
in the same manner as in its application to 
the cyder and beer counties of England. 

A fermented liquor, for example, which is 
called beer, but which, as it is made of mo- 
lasses, bears very little resemblance to out 
beer, makes a considerable part of the com 
mon drink of the people in America. This 
liquor, as it can be kept only for a few days, 
cannot, like our beer, be prepared and stored 
up for sale in great breweries ; but every pri- 
vate family must brew it for their own use, 
in the same manner as they cook their vic- 
tuals. But to subject every private family to 
the odious visits and examination of the tax- 
gatherers, in the same manner as we subject 
the keepers of alehouses and the brewers for 
public sale, would be altogether inconsistent 
with liberty. If’, for the sake of equality, it 
was thought necessary to lay a tax upon this 
liquor, it might be taxed by taxing the mate- 
rial of which it is made, either at the place ot 
manufacture, or, if the circumstances of the 
trade rendered such an excise improper, by 
laying a duty upon its importation into tlie 
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colony in which it was to be consumed. Be- 
sides tlie duty of one penny a-gallon imposed 
by the British parliament upon the importa- 
tion of molasses into America, there is a pro- 
vincial tax of this kind upon their importation 
into Massachusetts Bay, in ships belonging 
to any other colony, of eightpence the hogs- 
head ; and another upon their importation 
from the northern colonies into South Caro- 
lina, of fivepence the gallon. Or, if neither 
of these methods was found convenient, each 
family might compound for its consumption 
of this liquor, either according to the number 
of persons of which it consisted, in the same 
manner as private families compound for the 
malt tax in England ; or according to the 
dilferent ages and sexes of those persons, in 
the same manner as several different taxes are 
levied in Holland ; or, nearly as Sir Matthew 
Decker proposes, that all taxes upon consum- 
able commodities should be levied in Eng- 
land. This mode of taxation, it has already 
been observed, when applied to objects of a 
speedy consumption, is not a very convenient 
one. It might be adopted, however, in cases 
where no better could be done. 

Sugar, rum, and tobacco, are commodities 
which are nowhere necessaries of life, which 
are become objects of almost universal con- 
sumption, and w'hicli are, tlierefore, extremely 
proper subjects of taxation. If a union with 
the colonies were to take place, those com- 
modities might be taxed, either before they 
go out of the hands of the manufacturer or 
growler ; or, if this mode of taxation did not 
suit the ciicumstances of tho&e persons, they 
might be deposited in public warehouses, both 
at the place of manufkcture, and at all the 
different ports of the empire, to which they 
might afterwards be transported, to remain 
there, under the joint custody of the owner 
and the revenue officer, till such time as they 
should be delivered out, either to the con- 
sumer, to the merchant-retailer for home con- 
sumption, or to the merchant-exporter; the 
tax not to be advanced till such delivery. 
When delivered out for exportation, to go 
duty-free, upon proper security being given, 
that they should really be exported out of the 
empire. These are, perhaps, the principal 
commodities, with regard to which the union 
with the colonies might require some consi- 
derable change in the present system of Bri- 
tish taxation. 

What might be the amount of the revenue 
which this system of taxation, extended to all 
the different provinces of the empire, might 
produce, it must, no doubt, be altogether im- 
possible to ascertain with tolerable exactness. 
By means of this system, tliere is annually ' 
levied in Great Britain, upon less than eight 
millions of people, more than ten millions of 
revenue. Ireland contains more than two 
millions of people, and, according to tljc ac- 
counts laid before the congress, the twelve 
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associated provinces of America contain more 
than tliree. Those accoimts, however, may 
have been exaggerated, in order, perhaps, ei- 
ther to encourage their own people, or to in- 
timidate those of this country ; and we shall 
suppose, therefore, that our North American 
and West Indian colonies, taken together, con. 
tain no more than three millions ; or that the 
whole British empire, in Europe and Ame- 
rica, contains no more than thirteen millions 
of inhabitants. If, upon less than eight mil- 
lions of inhabitants, this system of taxation 
raises a revenue of more than ten millions 
sterling ; it ought, upon thirteen millions of 
inhabitants, to raise a revenue of more than 
sixteen millions two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds sterling. From this revenue, 
supposing that this system could produce it, 
must be deducted the revenue usually raised 
in Ireland and the plantations, for defray- 
ing the expense of the respective civil go- 
vernments. The expense of the civil and 
military establishment of Ireland, together 
with the interest of the public debt, amounts, 
at a medium of the two years which end- 
ed March 1775, to something less tlian se- 
ven hundred and fifty thousand pounds a- 
year. By a very exact account of the reve- 
nue of the principal colonies of America and 
the West Indies, it amounted, before the 
commencement of the present disturbances, 
to a hundred and forty-one thousand eight 
hundred pounds. In this account, however, 
the revenue of Maryland, of North Caro- 
lina, and of all our late acquisitions, both up- 
on the continent, and in the islands, is omit, 
ted ; which may, perhaps, make a differeiice 
of thirty or forty thousand pounds. For the 
sake of even numbers, therefore, let us sup- 
pose that the revenue necessary for support- 
ing the civil government of Ireland and the 
plantations may amount to a miiiion. There 
would remain, consequently, a revenue of fif 
teen millions two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, to be applied towards defraying the 
geneial expense of the empire, and towards 
paying the public debt. But if, from the pre- 
sent revenue of Great Britain, a million could, 
in peaceable times, be spared towaidsthe pay- 
ment of that debt, six millions two hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds could very well be 
spared fi’om this improved revenue. This great 
sinking fund, too, might be augmented every 
year by the interest of the debt w^hich had 
been discharged tlie year before ; and might, 
in tliis manner, increase so very rapidly, as to 
be sufficient in a few years to discharge the 
whole debt, and thus to restore completely 
the at-present debilitated and languishing vi- 
gour of the empire. In the mean time, the 
people might be relieved from some of the 
most burdensome taxes ; from those which 
are imposed either upon the necessaries of life, 
or upon the materials of manufacture. The 
labouring poor would thus be enabled to live 
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better, to work cheaper, and to send their 
goods cheaper to market. The cheapness of 
their goods would increase the demand for 
them, and consequently for the labour of those 
who produced them. This increase in the 
demand for labour would both increase the 
numbers, and improve the circumstances of 
the labouring poor. Their consumption would 
Increase, and, together with it, the revenue 
arising from all those articles of their con- 
sumption upon which the taxes might be al- 
lowed to remain. 

Tlie revenue arising from this system of 
taxation, however, might not immediately in- 
crease in proportion to the number of people 
who were subjected to it. Great indulgence 
would for some time be due to those pro- 
vinces of the empire which were thus sub- 
jected to burdens to which they had not be- 
fore been accustomed; and even when the 
same taxes came to be levied everywhere as 
exactly as possible, they would not every, 
where produce a revenue proportioned to the 
numbers of the people. In a poor country, 
the consumption of the principai commodities 
subject to the duties of customs and excise, is 
very >mall ; and in a thinly inhabited coun- 
try, the opportunities of smuggling are very 
great. The consumption of malt liquors a- 
mong the inferior ranks of people in Scotland 
is very small ; and the excise upon malt, beer, 
and ale, produces less there than in England, 
in proportion to the numbers of the people 
and the rate of the duties, which upon malt 
is different, on account of a supposed differ- 
ence of quality. In these particular branches 
of the excise, there is not, 1 apprehend, much 
more smuggling in the one countiy than in 
the other. The duties upon the distillery, and 
the greater part of the duties of customs, in 
proportion to the numbers of people in the 
respective countries, produce lc*sb in Scotland 
than in England, not only on account of the 
smaller consumption of the taxed commodi- 
ties, but of the much greater facility of smug- 
gling. In Ireland, the infeiior ranks of peo- 
ple are still poorer than in Scotland, and 
many parts of the country are almost as thinly 
inhabited. In Ireland, therefore, the con- 
sumption of the taxed commodities might, in 
proportion to the number of the people, be 
still less than in Scotland, and the facility of 
smuggling nearly the same. In America and 
the West Indies, the white people, even of the 
lowest rank, are in much better circumstances 
than those of the same rank in England ; and 
their consumption of all the luxuries in which 
they usually indulge themselves, is probably 
much greater. The blacks, indeed, who make 
the greater part of the inhabitants, both of the 
southern colonies upon the continent and of 
the West India islands, as they are in a state 
of slavery, are, no doubt, in a worse condi- 
tion than the poorest people either in Scot- 
land or Ireland, We must not, however* up- 
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on that account, imagine that they are worse 
fed, or that their consumption of articles which 
might be subjected to moderate duties, is less 
than that even of the lower ranks of people 
in England. In order that they may work 
well, it is the interest of their master that 
they should be fed well, and kept in good 
heart, in the same manner as it is his inte- 
rest that his working cattle should be so. The 
blacks, accordingly, have almost everywhere 
their allowance of rum, and of molasses or 
spruce-beer, in the same manner as the white 
servants; and this allowance would not pro- 
bably be withdrawn, though those articles 
should be subjected to moderate duties. The 
consumption of the taxed commodities, there- 
fore, in proportion to the number of inhabi- 
tants, would probably be as great in America 
and the West Indies as in any part of the Bri- 
tish empire. The oppoitunities of smuggling, 
indeed, would be much greater ; America, in 
proportion to the extent of the country, be- 
ing much more thinly inhabited than either 
Scotland or Ireland. If the revenue, how- 
ever, which is at present raised by the differ- 
ent duties upon malt and malt liquors, were 
to be levied by a single duty upon malt, the 
opportunity of smuggling in the most im- 
portant branch of the excise would be almost 
entirely taken away ; and if the duties of cus- 
toms, instead of being imposed upon almost 
all the different articles of importation, were 
confined to a few of the most general use and 
consumption, and if the levying of those du- 
ties were subjected to the excise laws, the 
opportunity of smuggling, though not so en- 
tirely taken away, would be very much dimi- 
nished. In consequence of those two appa- 
lontly very simple and easy alterations, the 
duties of customs and excise might probably 
pioduce a revenue as great, in proportion to 
the consumption of the most thinly inhabited 
province, as they do at present, in proportion 
to that of the most populous. 

The Americans, it has been said, indeed, 
have no gold or silver money, the interior 
commerce of the country being carried on by 
a paper currency; and the gold and silver, 
which occasionally come among them, being 
all sent to Great Britain, in return for the 
commodities which they receive from us. But 
without gold and silver, it is added, there is 
no possibility of paying taxes. We already 
get all the gold and silver which they have. 
How is it possible to draw from them what 
they have not ? 

The present scarcity of gold and silver mo- 
ney in America, is not the effect of the poverty 
of that country, or of the inability of the peo- 
ple there to purchase those metals. In a 
country where the wages of labour are so much 
higher, and the price of provisions so much 
lower than in England, the greater part of 
tbe people must surely have wherewithal to 
purchase a greater quantity, if it were either 
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necessary or convenient for them to do so. 
The scarcity of those metals, therefore, must 
be the effect of choice, and not of necessity. 

It is for transacting either domestic or fo- 
reign business, that gold or silver money is 
either necessary or convenient. 

The domestic business of every country, it 
has been shewn in the second book of this In- 
quiry, may, at least in peaceable times, be 
transacted by means of a paper currency, with 
nearly the same degree of conveniency as by 
gold and silver money. It is convenient for 
the Americans, who could always employ with 
protit, in the improvement of their lands, a 
greater stock than they can easily get, to save 
as much as possible the expense of so costly 
an instrument of commerce as gold and sil- ' 
ver ; and rather to employ that part of their 
surplus produce which would be necessary for 
purchaaing those metals, in purchasing the in- 
struments of trade, the materials of clothing, 
several parts of household furniture, and the 
iron work necessary for building and extend- 
ing their settlements and plantations ; in pur- 
chasing not dead stock, but active and pro- 
ductive stock. The colony governments find 
it for their interest to supply the people with 
such a quantity of paper money as is fully 
sufficient, and generally more than sufficient, 
for transacting their domestic business. Some 
of those governments, that of Pennsylvania, 
particularly, derive a revenue from lending 
this paper money to their subjects, at an in- 
terest of so much per cent. Others, like that 
ut Massachusetts Bay, advance, upon extra- 
ordinary emergencies, a paper money of this 
kind for defraying the public expense; and 
afterwards, when it suits the conveniency of 
tilt colony, redeem it at the depreciated value 
to which it gradually falls. In 114 : 1 ,'^ that 
colony paid in this manner the greater part of 
its public debts, with the tenth part of the 
money for which its bills had been granted. 
It suits the conveniency of the planters, to 
save the expense of employing gold and silver 
money in their domestic transactions ; and it 
suits the conveniency of the colony govern- 
ments, to supply them with a medium, which, 
though attended with some very considerable 
disadvantages, enables them to save that ex- 
pense. The redundancy of paper money ne- 
cessarily banishes gold and silver from the 
domestic transactions of the colonies, for the 
same reason that it has banished those metals 
from the greater part of the domestic tiansac- 
tions in Scotland ; and in both countiies, it is 
not the poverty, but the enteipiizing and pro- 
jecting spirit of the people, their desiie of 
employing all the stock which they can get, 
as active and productive stock, which has oc- 
casioned this redundancy of paper money. 

In the exterior commerce w hich the differ- 

» See Hutchinson’s History Qt M-issachusetts Bay 
vol. U, ii.ige 436, et seq. 
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ent colonies carry on with Great Biitain, gold 
and silver are more or less employed, exactiv 
in proportion as they are more or less neces- 
sary. Where those metals are not necessary, 
they seldom appear. Where they are neces- 
sary, they are generally found. 

In the commerce between Great Britain and 
the tobacco colonies, the British goods are 
generally advanced to the colonists at a pretty 
long credit, and are afterwaids paid for in to- 
bacco, rated at a certain price. It is more 
convenient for the colonists to pay in tobacco 
than in gold and silver. It would be more 
convenient for any merchant to pay for the 
goods which his correspondents had sold tt 
him, in some other sort of goods which he 
might happen to deal in, than in money. Such 
a merchant would have no occasion to keep 
any part of his stock by him unemployed, and 
in ready money, for answering occasional de- 
mands. He could have, at all times, a largei 
quantity of goods in his shop or warehouse 
and he could deal to a greater extent. But 
it seldom happens to be convenient for all the 
correspondents of a merchant to receive pay- 
ment for the goods which they sell to him, in 
goods of some other kind which he happens 
to deal in. The British merchants who trade 
to Virginia and Maryland, happen to be a 
particular set of correspondents, to whom it is 
more convenient to receive payment for the 
goods which they sell to those colonies in to- 
bacco, than in gold and silvei . They expect to 
make a profit by the sale of the tobacco ; they 
could make none by that of the gold and sil- 
ver. Gold and silver, therefore, very seldom 
appear in the commerce between Great Bri- 
tain and the tobacco colonies. Maryland and 
Virginia have as little occasion for those me- 
tals in their foreign, as in their domestic com- 
merce. They are said, accordingly, to have 
less gold and silver money than any other co- 
lonies in America. They are reckoned, how- 
ever, as thriving, and consequently as rich, as 
any of their neighbours. 

In the noithern colonies, Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey, the four governments of 
New England, &c. the value of their own 
produce which they export to Great Britain 
is not equal to that of the manufactures wffiich 
they impoit for their own use, and for that of 
some of the other colonies, to which they are 
the cairieis. A balance, therefoie, must be 
paid to the mother -countiy in gold and silver, 
and this balance they geneially find. 

In the sugar colonies, the value of tlie pio- 
duce annually exported to Gieat Biitain is 
much greater than that of all the goods im- 
pel ud from thence. If the sugar and rum 
annually sent to the mother-country were paid 
for in those colonies, Great Britain wmuld be 
obliged to send out, every year, a very large 
balance in money ; and the trade to the West 
Indies would, by a certain species of politi- 
cians, be considered as extiemely disadvanta- 
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geous. But it so happens, that many of the 
principal proprietois of the sugar plantations 
reside in Great Britain, l^heir rents are re- 
mitted to them in suga and rum, the produce 
of their estates. The bugar and rum which 
the West India mcrchanis purchase in those 
colonies upon their own account, are not equal 
i n value to the goods which they annually sell 
there. A balance, therefore, must necessarily 
be paid to them in gold and silver, and this 
balance, too, is generally found. 

The difficulty and irregularity of payment 
from the difl'erent colonies to Great Britain, 
have not been at all in proportion to the great- 
ness or smallness of the balances which were 
respecuvely due from them. Payments have, 
in general, been more regular from the nor- 
thern than from the tobacco colonies, tliough 
the former have generally paid a pretty large 
balance in money, while the latter have either 
paid no balance, or a much smaller one. The 
difficulty of getting payment from our dif- 
ferent sugar colonies has been greater or less 
in proportion, not so much to the extent of 
the balances respectively due from them, as to 
the quantity of uncultivated land which they 
contained; that is, to the greater or smaller 
temptation which the planters have been un- 
der of over-trading, or of undertaking tlie 
settlement and plantation of greater quantities 
of waste land than suited the extent of their 
capitals. The returns from the gteat island 
of Jamaica, where there is still much unculti- 
vated land, have, upon this account, been, in 
general, more irregular and uncertain than 
fiiose from the smaller islands of Barbadoes, 
Antigua, and St. Christopher’s, which have, 
for these many years, been completely culti- 
vated, and have, upon that account, afforded 
less field for the speculations of tlie planter. 
Tlje new acquisitions of Grenada, Tobago, 
St. Vincent’s, and Dominica, have opened a 
new field for speculations of this kind ; and 
the returns from those islands have of late been 
as irregular and uncertain as those from the 
great island of Jamaica. 

It is not, therefore, the poverty of the co- 
lonies which occasions, in the greater part of 
them, the present scarcity of gold and silver 
money. Their great demand for active and 
productive stock makes it convenient for them 
to have as little dead stock as possible, and 
disposes them, upon that account, to content 
themselves with a cheaper, though less com- 
modious instrument of commerce, than gold 
and silver. They are thereby enabled to con- 
vert the value of that gold and silver into the 
instruments of trade, into the materials of cloth- 
ing, into household furniture, and into the 
iron work necessary for building and extend- 
ing their settlements and plantations. In 
those branches of business which cannot be 
transacted without gold and silver money, it 
appears, that they can always find the neces 
sary «|uantity of those metals ; and if they 
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frequently do not find it, their failure is ge- 
nerally the effect, not of their necessary po- 
verty, but of their unnecessary and excessive 
enterprise. It is not because they are pooi 
that their payments are irregular and uncer- 
tain, but because they are too eager to become 
excessively rich. Though all that part of the 
produce of the colony taxes, which was o\ er 
and above what was necessary for defraying 
the expense of their own civil and militaiy 
establishments, w'ere to be remitted to Great 
Britain in gold and silver, the colonies have 
abundantly wherewithal to purchase the re- 
quisite quantity of tliose metals. They would 
in this case be obliged, indeed, to exchange a 
part of their surplus produce, with which they 
now purchase active and productive stock, for 
dead stock. In transacting their domestic 
business, they would be obliged to employ a 
costly, instead of a cheap instrument of com- 
merce; and the expense of purchasing this 
costly instrument might damp somewhat the 
vivacity and ardour of their excessive enter- 
prise in the improvement of land. It might 
not, however, b^ necessary to remit any pait 
of the American revenue in gold and silver. 
It might be remitted in bilU drawn upon, and 
accepted by, particular merchants or compa- 
nies in Great Britain, to whom a part of the 
surplus produce of America had been con- 
signed, who would pay into the treasury the 
American revenue in money, after having 
themselves received the value of it in goods ; 
and the whole business might frequently be 
transacted without exporting a single ounce 
of gold or sliver from America. 

It is not contrary to justice, that both Ire- 
land and America should contribute U wards 
the discharge of the public debt of Gieat Bri- 
tain. That debt has been contracted in sup- 
poit of the government established by tlje Re- 
volution ; a government to which the protes- 
tants of Ireland owe, not only the whole au- 
thority wdiich they at present enjoy in their 
own country, but every security which they 
possess for their liberty, their property, and 
their religion ; a government to which several 
of the colonies of America owe their present 
charters, and consequently their present con- 
stitution ; and to which all the colonies of 
America owe the liberty, security, and pro- 
perty, which they have ever since enjoyed. 
That public debt has been contracted in the 
defence, not of Great Britain alone, but of 
all the different provinces of the empire. The 
immense debt contracted in the late in 
particular, and a great part of that contracted 
in the war before, xvere both properly contrac- 
ted in defence of America. 

By a union with Great Britain, Ireland 
would gain, besides the freedom of trade, 
other advantages much more important, and 
■s\Mch wojjild much more than compensate anv 
increase of taxes that might accompany that 
union. By tlie union with England, thf 
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iniddling and inferior ranks of people in Scot- 
land gained a complete deliverance from the 
power of an aristocracy, which had always be- 
fore oppressed them. By a union with Great 
Britain, the greater part of people of all ranks 
in Ireland would gain an equally complete 
deliverance from a much more oppressive aris- 
tocracy ; an aristocracy not founded, like that 
of Scotland, in the natural and respectable dis- 
tinctions of birtli and fortune, but in the most 
odious of all distinctions, those of religious and 
political prejudices ; distinctions which, more 
than any other, animate both the insolence of 
the oppressors, and the hatred and indignation 
of the oppressed, and which commonly render 
the inhabitants of the same country more hos- 
tile to one another than those of different 
countries ever are. Without a union with 
Great Britain, the inhabitants of Ireland are 
not likely, for many ages, to consider them- 
selves as one people. 

No oppressive aristocracy has ever prevailed 
in the colonies. Even they, however, would. 
In point of happiness and tranquillity, gain 
considerably by a union with Great Britain. 
It would, at least, deliver them from those 
rancourous and virulent factions which are 
inseparable from small democracies, and which 
have so frequently divided the affections of 
their people, and ^sturbed the tranquillity of 
tlieir governments, in their form so nearly 
democratical. In the case of a total separa- 
tion from Great Britain, which, unless pre- 
vented by a union of this kind, seems very 
likely to take place, those factions would be 
ten times more virulent tlian ever. Before 
the commencement of the present disturbances, 
the coercive power of the mother-country had 
always been able to restrain those factions 
from breaking out into any thing worse than 
gross brutality and insult. If that coercive 
power were entirely taken away, they would 
probably soon break out into open violence 
and bloodshed. In all great countries which 
are united under one uniform government, the 
spirit of party commonly prevails less in the 
remote provinces than in the centre of the em- 
pire. The distance of those provinces from 
the capital, from the principal seat of the great 
scramble of faction and ambition, makes them 
enter less into the views of any of the contend- 
ing parties, and renders them more indifferent 
and impartial spectators of the conduct of all. 
Tlie spirit of party prevails less in Scotland than 
ui England. In the case of a union, it would 
probably prevail less in Ireland than in Scot- 
land ; and the colonies would probably soon 
enjoy a degree of concord and unanimity, at 
present unknown in any part of the British 
empire. Both Ireland and the colonies, in- 
deed, would be subjected to heavier taxes than 
any which they at present pay. In conse- 
quence, however, of a diligent and faithful 
application of the public revenue towards the 
discharge of the national debt, the greater 
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part of those taxes might not be of long con- 
tinuance, and the public revenue of Great 
Britain might soon be reduced to what waa 
necessary for maintaining a moderate peace- 
establishment. 

The territorial acquisitions of the East-In- 
dia Company, the undoubted right of the 
Crown, that is, of the state and people of 
Great Britain, might be rendered another 
source of revenue, more abundant, perhaps 
than all those already mentioned. Tho«e 
countries are represented as more fertile, more 
extensive, and, in proportion to their extent, 
much richer and more populous than Great 
Britain. In order to draw a great revenue 
from them, it would not probably be neces- 
sary to introduce any new system of taxation 
into countries which are already sufficiently, 
and more than sufficiently, taxed. It might, 
perhaps, be more proper to lighten than to ag- 
gravate the burden of those unfortunate coun- 
tries, and to endeavour to draw a revenue from 
them, not by imposing new taxes, but by pre- 
venting the embezzlement and misapplication 
of the greater part of those which they al- 
ready pay. 

If it should be found impracticable for 
Great Britain to draw any considerable aug 
mentation of revenue from any of tlie resour- 
ces above mentioned, the only resource wbicb 
can remain to her, is a diminution of her ex- 
pense. In the mode of collecting and in that 
of expending the public revenue, though in 
both there may be still room for improvement, 
Great Britain seems to be at least as econo- 
mical as any of her neighbours. The military 
establishment which she maintains for her 
own defence in time of peace, is more mo- 
derate than that of any European state, which 
can pretend to rival her either in wealth 
or in power. None of these articles, there- 
fore, seem to admit of any considerable re- 
duction of expense. The expense of the 
peace-establishment of the colonies w^as, before 
the commencement of the present disturbances, 
very considerable, and is an expense which 
may, and, if no revenue can be drawn from 
them, ought certainly to be saved altogether. 
This constant expense in time of peace, though 
very great, is insignificant in comparison with 
what the defence of the colonies has cost us 
in time of war. The last war, which was un- 
dertaker! altogether on account of the colonies, 
cost Great Britain, it has already been observ- 
ed, upwards of ninety millions. The Spanish 
war of 1739 was principally undertaken on 
their account ; in which, and in the French 
war that was the consequence of it, Great Bri- 
tain, spent upwards of forty millions ; a great 
part of which ought justly to be charged to 
the colonies. In those two wars, the colonies 
cost Great Britain much more than double the 
sum which the national debt amounted to be- 
fore the commencement of the first of them. 
Had it not been for those wars, that debt 
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snight, and probably would by this time, have 
been completely paid ; and had it not been 
for tlie colonies, the former of those wars 
might not, and the latter certainly would not, 
have been undertaken. It was because the 
colonies were supposed to be provinces of the 
British Empire, that this expense was laid out 
apon them. But countries which contribute 
neiilier revenue nor military force towards the 
support of the empire, cannot be considered as 
provinces. They may, perhaps, be considered 
as appendages, as a sort of splendid and 
shewy equipage of the empire. But if the 
empire can no longer support the expense of 
keeping up this equipage, it ought certainly to 
lay it down ; and if it cannot raise its revenue 
in proportion to its expense, it ought at least 
to accommodate its expense to its revenue. If 
the colonies, notwithstanding their refusal to 
submit to British taxes, are still to be con- 
ddered as provinces of the British empire, 
their defence, in some future war, may cost 
Great Britain as great an expense as it ever 
has done in any former war. The rulers of 
Great Britain have, for more than a century 
past, amused the people with the imagination i 
that they possessed a great empire on the west 
sidb^ of the Atlantic. This empire, however. 
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has hitherto existed in imagination only. It 
has hitlierto been, not an empire, but the pro- 
ject of an empire ; not a gold mine, but the 
project of a gold mine ; a project which has 
cost, which continues to cost, and which, if pur- 
j sued in the same way as it has been hitherto, is 
likely to cost, immense expense, without being 
likely to bring any profit ; for the effects of the 
monopoly of the colony trade, it has been shewn, 
are to the great body of the people, mere loss 
instead of profit. It is surely now time that 
our rulers should either realize this golden 
dream, in which tliey have been indulging 
tliemselves, perhaps, as well as the people ; or 
that tliey should awake from it themselves, 
and endeavour to awaken the people. If tlie 
project cannot be completed, it ought to ba 
given up. If any of the provinces of the 
British empire cannot be made to contribute 
towards the support of the whole empire, it is 
surely time that Great Britain should free 
herself from the expense of defending those 
provinces in time of war, and of supporting 
any part of their civil or military establish- 
ments in time of peace ; and endeavour to ac- 
commodate her future views and designs to 
the real mediocrity of her circumstances 

Note 63. 
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Note 7, p. 2. 

Wealtli, Introduction. — Adam Smith gives 
no definition of xoealth^ a subject which 
has excited much controversy since his 
time. The common definition is that 
“wealth consists of all useful and agree 
able things that possess exchange value.” 
But this explanation seems rather of the 
irpwtum jper ignotius class j for the concep 
tions of utility and exchange \alue them- 
selves require explanation. Utility is de 
fined as the power to satisfy a desire or serve 
a purpose, and hence useful includes agree 
able, just as the fundamental notion in Utili- 
tarianism is happiness. But it is clear that 
all utilities are not wealth, and cannot be 
embraced in one science, and accordingly 
some differentiating quality must be found. 
Some utilities are practically unlimited ; some 
are attached to persons, some to things ; 
some are mental, some material. The 
quality suggested in the definition is ex- 
change value. Wealth consists of utilities 
that possess exchange value. But this seems 
hardly of sufficient exactness. Every indi- 
vidual includes amongst his wealth things 
which he could not exchange ; and although 
here the case is exceptional, when we regard 
wealth from a national standpoint, exchange ! 
value does not seem to be the fundamental 
conceiition in numerous cases of great im- 
portance: for example, lighthouses, break- 
waters, forts, roads, etc. Again : the intro- 
duction of exchange value does not seem to 
throw much light on the controversy, whether 
personal qualities, organization of markets, 
credit, and the like, are to be included in 
wealth ; and, at any rate, they are most in- 
timately connected with wealth. The solu- 1 
tion appears to be, that in different depart- 
ments of political economy the fundamental ! 
conception is different; or, in other words, 
wealth is regarded from different standpoints. 
Taking the usual definition of political econ- 
omy, as the science which investigates the 


laws of the production, the distiibution, and 
the exchange of wealth so far as production 
is concerned, we are mainly concerned with 
wealth as the result of labour. It is true 
raw materials and natural agencies are re- 
quired in production, but they are only con- 
sidered in reference to labour ; and it is true 
that capital is in general necessary, but then 
capital is “crystallized labour-time.” But 
when we xoass to the distribution of wealth 
amongst different classes and individuals, 
the fundamental idea seems to be that of 
property. Wealth consists of anything that 
can be apx^roxn’iated. It is not till we come 
to the thiid department— that of exchange — 
that the notion of value becomes prominent, 
e&x)ecially in the concrete form of money 
\alue. It is true that as a rule the three 
qualities are found combined in the form of 
wealth, but not always. Land and natiual 
agencies, though not the result of labour, 
can be ajqjropriated, and they may or may 
not be caiDable of exchange. Again : once a 
thing is made, the amount of labour it has 
cost has often nothing to do with its ex- 
change value— of which the abortions of the 
Patent Office furnish numberless examines. 
Still in the main it seems correct to say 
that the forms of wealth are the rgsult 
of labour, are appropriated, and can be ex- 
changed ; but sometimes one and sometimes 
another of these conceptions chiefly attracts 
the attention. (On questions of definition 
the best book to consult is “Principles of 
Political Economy,” by Henry Sidgwick. 
Eor Wealth, see ch. iii.) 

Note 2, p. 6. 

Division of Labour, Bk. I., ch. i.— As 
usual in Adam Smith, there is a want 
of sharpness of outline in the conceptions 
grouped under Division of Labour. The 
I generic notion is co-operation or comhi- 
1 nation — the idea of the industrial society as 
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an organism. This co-operation^ again, is of 
two kinds — simple and complex. In the 
former (simple) a number of individuals 
combine to do the same work, whilst the 
latter (complex) may be again divided into 
division of employments (butcher, baker-, etc.) 
and division of lahour proper, where a num- 
ber of individuals perform different opera- 
tions to produce a given result (as in the 
classical instance of the eighteen pin-makers). 
In considering the advantages of the combi- 
nation of labour, Adam Smith omits one of 
the most important, namely, the better dis- 
tribution of labour according to its capacity, 
first pointed out by Mr. Babbage. Adam 
Smith also fails to point out the “evil pos- 
sibilities involved in the division of labour.” 
(Walker’s “Political Economy,” Part III., 
ch. vii.) The whole subject is admirably 
treated in Marshall’s “Economics of Indus- 
try,” Bk. I., ch. viii. 

Note 3, p. 7. 

The Origin of Exchange, Bk. I., ch. ii.— 
Adam Smith’s treatment of this subject 
proceeds much on a priori lines. Recent 
investigations on the early history of civiliza- 
tion have thrown much light on the origin 
of trade and markets. (Of. Maine’s “Vil- 
lage Communities,” Lecture VI., Laveleye’s 
“Primitive Property,” Lubbock’s “Origin 
of Civilization.”) “ When bartering is going 
on [amongst the Dammaras] each sheep must 
be paid for separately. Thus, suppose two 
sticks of tobacco to be the rate of exchange 
for one sheep, it would sorely puzzle a Dam- 
mara to take two sheep and give him four 
sticks. I have done so, and seen a man put 
two of the sticks apart, and take a sight over 
them at one of the sheep he was about to 
sell. Having satisfied himself that one was 
honestly paid for, and finding to his suri^rise 
that exactly two sticks remained in hand to 
settle the account for the other sheep, he 
would be afflicted vdth doubts. The trans- 
action seemed to come out too 'pat’ to be 
correct, and he would refer back to the first 
couple of sticks; and then his mind got 
hazy and confused, and wandered from one 
sheep to the other, and he broke off the 
transaction until two sticks were put into 
his hand, and one sheep driven away, and 
then the other two sticks given him, and 
the second sheep given away” (Lubbock’s 
“ Origin of Civilization, ” p. 424). In Maine’s 

Ancient Law,” ch. ix. (Early History of 
Contract), the difficulties in the way of 
ejecting exchanges in early times are graphi- 
cally described. 


Note 4i p- 

The Extent of the Market, Bk. I., ch. iii. 
— Eor the definition of market in the modern 
sense, cf. Jevons’ “Theory of Political 
Economy,” ch. iv. ; Marshall’s “Economics 
of Industry,” Bk. II., ch. i., § 3. Eor a 
description of the actual workings of modern 
organized markets the student should consult 
Ellis’ “Rationale of Market Fluctuations,” 
Giffen’s “Stock Exchange Securities.” 

Canals. — It is noteworthy that the atten- 
tion of traders is being again directed to the 
advantages of water communication. The 
rapid development of railways, and the 
power they obtained over the canals, seem to 
have prevented the full advantageous use of 
the latter. The project of a canal between 
Manchester and Liverpool is a good illustra- 
tion of the reviving interest in water-ways. 


Note 5, p. 13. 

Money, Bk. I., ch. iv. — Since Adam 
Smith wrote there has been much discus- 
sion on the proper definition of the term 
money. The results of the controversy 
have been admirably stated by Mr. Sidg- 
wick (“Principles of Political Economy,” 
Bk. II., ch. iv.):— “We are now to consider 
the selection to be made for the purposes of 
economic science among the different uses of 
‘money’ which we find to be more or less 
current. We may conveniently arrange 
them in order according to their width of 
meaning. First will come the narrowest use, 
which is also the earliest, to denote coined 
metal. Secondly, we include, besides coin, 
inconvertible paper money, which the author- 
ity of the government makes eqiii valent to 
coin — ‘pot money,’ as it has been called; 
or, again, we may take in also bank-notes 
that are not legal tender. Finally, there is 
I the still wider signification, which we found 
to be current in the language of Lombard 
Street, though it is not usually reckoned 
in formal definitions, according to which 
bankers’ liabilities not represented by notes 
constitute the larger part of the so-called 
money. All these five — metallic money, 
paper money of all three kinds [inconvertible 
notes, convertible notes, and notes not legal 
tender], and money of account — have the 
same exchange value, are lent and borrowed 
for the same interest and discount, and in 
ordinary times are currently accepted in 
final settlements of all debts, except of course 
the debts of bankers [? the Clearing House].” 
A full account of the different kinds of 
money will be found in the treatises of 
Professors Walker and Jevons, entitled 
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“ Money,” which also contain intovesting 
and full historical information on the de- 
velopment of the different functions of 
money. 

iVo^e G, p. 19. 

Value— Measure of Value— Price, Bk. I., 
ch. iv., V.— On no subject of political 
economy has so mixch labour been ex- 
pended as on value and the conceptions 
closely allied to it. The language of Adam 
Smith throughout the discussion is vague 
and inconsistent ; and after making all allow- 
ance for inaccuracy of expression, there 
seems to be a certain amount of confusion of 
thought. This is not to bo wondered at 
when even at the present day, notwithstand- 
ing the aid of mathematical analysis, the 
theory of value can scai-cely bo said to have 
received its final form, although Ricardo, 
Cournot, Mill, Jevons, Marshall, and Sidg- 
wick have done much towards the develop- 
ment and expression of the theory. The 
most obvious ambiguity in the term value 
has been xDointed out by Adam Smith. In 
common language, value is often used as 
synonymous with utility (in the economic 
sense) ; as, for example, when peoxffe speak 
of a \aluable contribution to metaphysics, 
the exchamje mlw of which is less than zero. 

It is better to use the term utility for value ' 
in use, and to confine the term value to 
“ exchange value.” The qualitative definition 
of exchange value, as Mr. Sidgwick points 
oixt, may easily be extracted from common 
thought. It is one thing for a Dammara to 
take a sheep by force or fraud, and quite 
another to give two sticks of tobacco for it. 
And yet even the qualitative definition 
presents difficulties. The exchange im])lies 
an exchange of ownership, and accordingly 
the analysis of exchange implies an analysis 
of property and possessions. Actual material 
transference is not essential to exchange,— 
witness the exchange of shares and even 
warrants. The essence of exchange is an 
exchange of rights. In the pure theory. of 
l^olitical economy, for the sake of simplicity 
the element of positive law is disregarded, 
and each party to an exchange is supposed 
to have “sovereign” piowcrs over the com- 
modities or services exchanged, and to be 
influenced solely by his ovm desires. The 
qualitative notion may be made clearer by 
reflection on the things which cannot be ex- 1 
changed ; for example, in a civilized society 
a man cannot exchange his wife or children, 
nor a debtor his creditor, though such ex- 
changes are common in primitive societies. 
Disregarding the legal element, every free 


exchange may be said to be an exchange of 
utilities, and in this way the raison d'etre of 
exchange becomes quite clear. Suppose 
A (a trader) possesses some “utility” a (corn), 
and B (a savage) some utility b (ivory) ; then 
if to A, b seems more useful than a, and 
also to B, a seems more useful than b, both 
parties will gain an increase in utility by 
making an exchange. In this simple case it 
is not necessary to consider why the diffcient 
commodities possess different degrees of 
irtility to the respective parties. But sup- 
pose that A possesses a large stock of corn 
and B a large stock of ivory, and suppose 
that if an exchange of the complete stocks 
were made neither party would gain in 
utility or both would lose, then the quantitative 
notion of value comes at once to the front. 
The utility of each successive portion of A’s 
stock is to xV less and less ; the thousandth 
quarter possesses far less utility than the 
first, and similarly of B’s stock. But if the 
last portion of a is to A of less utility than 
some portion of 6, and at the same time the 
last portion of h is to B of less utility than 
some portion of a, an inducement to exchange 
arises as regards these portions. But as 
each gets rid of his superfluous stock the 
utility to him of the remainder rises, and at 
last a point is reached where any further 
exchange would result in no gain of utility 
to one or both of the parties, and at this 
point any further exchange becomes im- 
possible. If the acquisition by A of an 
additional portion of 6 by surrendering an 
additional portion of a would bring no in- 
crease in utility, A has no further inducement 
to exchange, because, in the language of 
Jevons, the final utilities of a and h are now 
to A equal. (Cf. Jevons’ “Theory of Polit- 
ical Economy,” ch. iii., iv.) The advance 
made by Jevons on i^rcvious writers lies in 
the consideration of the “ final degrees of 
utility of the quantities of commodity avail- 
able for consumqjtion after the exchange is 
effected." 

Measure of Value. — As soon as the values 
of a number of articles are considered, it is 
necessary to get some common measure of 
value. So long as we are comparing articles 
measured in the same way, their relative 
values may be estimated by quantities— for 
examine, cloth is five tunes as valuable as 
cotton if a yard of cloth exchanges for five 
yards of cotton ; but as soon as we compare 
articles measured in different ways (weight, 
capacity, rate, etc.) we must adopt a common 
measure of value. In any market (or area 
of exchange) at any time any commodity 
may be taken as the common measure ; that 
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is, all other commodities may be exj)re&sed 
ill terms of this commodity and so compared. 
In modern markets it is usual to take money, 
and to estimate values in prices. But when 
we wish to compare values in different mar- 
kets or at different times difficulties arise. 
If we say a sheep in England is five times 
as valuable as in x4ustralia, we may simply 
mean that in England it will sell for five 
times as much gold as in Australia; but 
then before the comparison is considered to 
be complete the question is asked, But has 
gold the same value in England and in 
Australia? Just as we cannot compare the | 
relative height of the trees if we do not take 
the same unit of length, so it is said we must 
have the same standard of value to compare 
\ allies at different places. This implies 
wlmt is often termed a reference to ‘‘things 
in general.” We attempt to determine 
whether a unit of gold exchanges for the 
same amount of “things in general.” But 
it will generally happen that in the com- 
])arison we find the gold exchanges for more 
(jf some things and for less of others in the 
one country than in the other. A certain 
amount of gold in Australia may exchange 
for more wool, timber, corn, leather, mutton, 
etc., and for less cloth, paper, tea, wine, 
lace, etc. , than in England. But both groups 
are i)art of “ things in general ; ” and how 
shall we decide whether gold in reference to 
the whole mass of “things in general” is of 
more value in one country than in the other? 
It is clear that the question does not admit 
of a definite answer; but the answer will 
\ ary according to the piupose for w liicli the 
comparison is made. If, for example, the 
object of determining “the value of gold” 
is to compare real w'agcs in England and 
Australia, an enumeration of the articles used 
by labourers must be made. But even with 
this limitation, the original difficulty partly 
remains if some things arc cheaper and others 
dearer, and the only way theoretically of 
obtaining a final answ’cr seems to be to com- 
pare the maximmn utility to be obtained 
from a certain amount of gold in the two 
places. But since “value” dej^ends on final 
and not on total utility, this method, though 
of good practical use to a labourer, does not 
give an accurate determination of the value 
of gold. Precisely the same difficulties occur 
when we consider different times. Has the 
general purchasing power of gold risen or 
fallen over a period of ten years ?— -is also a 
question which admits of no definite answer 
when some prices have fallen and others 
have risen, although the question is simple 
enough if the movement of all prices has 


been in the same direction (as would happen 
by a very extensive discovery of gold mines). 
The question of appreciation (or the reverse) 
of gold is of great importance wdien contracts 
in terms of money are made for long periods 
—for example, in long leases. The method 
of calculation most generally known is that 
adopted in the annual “ Commercial History 
and Review” of the “Economist.” The 
construction of the table is as follow'S The 
basis of 100 reimcsents the average prices of 
the six years 1845-1850 [of 22 commodities], 
and the subsequent figures are calculated 
from that datum line. Thus, as regards 
coffee, the price of Ist July 1857 was equal to 
151, or 51 per cent, above the average iDriccs 
of 1845-1850. At the same date the price of 
cotton was 95, of raw silk 204, etc. - Thou 
all the index numbers of the 22 articles are 
added up, and if the total is above 2,200 there 
has been a general rise in prices ,* if it is 
below, there has been a general fall. This 
method is open to several obj ections. Wheat, 
for example, reckons for no more in the 
total index number than indigo, and no 
account is taken of exceptional causes of a 
rise in i^rice of particular commodities— as 
ivas the case with cotton during the cotton 
famine; for example, on Ist January 18G0 
the index number of cotton was 383. Again, 
no account is taken of the change in 
relative values of manufactures and raw 
material, although the latter continuously 
rise in comparison with the former. An- 
other method is given by Mr. Giffcn in his 
“Essays on Einance ” (Essay II.). Accord- 
ing to this method, it is assumed that if the 
general purchasing powder of gold remains 
the same, the increase in the quantity in use 
must be exactly proportioned to the increase 
in trade and population. If more gold is 
required in proportion to the amount of 
transactions, general prices have risen; if less, 

' they have fallen. The phrase “real value” 
(better, real cost) of a thing is used by Ri- 
cardians to express the quantity of labour 
directly or indirectly expended on its acqui- 
sition. But the term “ quantity of labour ” is 
not capable of exact definition. As Adam 
Smith points out, “there may be more 
labour in an hour’s hard work than in tw^o 
hours’ easy business but the conception is 
of fundamental importance in estimating the 
relative net advantages of different industrial 
groups. Under a system of perfect mobility 
of labour and perfect competition, it is as- 
sumed that the net advantages of the various 
groups will be equal, and, accordingly, that 
the normal values of their respective pro- 
ducts will be such as to produce this equal- 
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ity. (Cf. MarsTaall’s ^‘Economics of In- 
dustry,” Bk. II.) Adam Smith seems to 
consider labour as a universal measure of 
value in a different sense from any other 
commodity. He, of course, did not mean 
that the same quantity of labour would 
always have the same exchange value rela- 
tively to other things, but that the incon- 
venience or negative utility of a given amount 
of exertion might be regarded as constant. 
If all human beings at different periods were 
similarly constituted, and if all work could 
be expressed in accurate physical formulas, 
then Adam Smith’s contention would be 
sound. But neither supposition accords with 
fact. We cannot reduce all labour to rais- 
ing foot-pounds, nor can we suppose that the 
mental “ strain ” corresponding to the physi- 
cal unit of woi’k is constant. Still, for re- 
mote periods, in which the kinds of wealth 
differ very much, unskilled labour is perhaps 
the best measure of value. To attach a 
meaning to a comparison of the wealth of a 
Crassus and a Vanderbilt, it would, perhaps, 
be best to compare the amount of the lowest 
unskilled labour that each could command. 


l^ote 7, 19. 

Gresham’s Law, Bk. I., ch. v.— The law 
according to which bad money drives good 
money from circulation is known as Gresham’s 
Law. The substitution of a single standard 
of gold for the double standard (gold and 
silver) in England was due to the action of 
this law. In 1717 Sir Isaac Newton, 
the Master of the Mint, “made a cele- 
brated report, recommending that the 
government should revert to the practice of 
fixing the price of the guinea ; and he sug- 
gested 21s. as the best rate. His advice 
being accei^ted, the guinea has ever since 
been valued at 21s. At the rate adopted by 
Sir Isaac Newton, gold was over-valued by 
rather more than 1^ per cent. ; to that extent 
it was more valuable as currency than as 
metal. Therefore, in accordance with the 
Law of Gresham, the full- weight silver coin 
was withdrawn or exported, and gold became 
the practical measure of value, which it 
has ever since continued to be.” (Jevons’ 
“Money,” ix 98.) In France, on the other 
hand, the ratio adopted by the legislators of 
the Revolution happened to over-value silver 
in some degree, and hence the currency of 
France came to consist principally of the 
heavy five-franc pieces or 4cus. Not until 
the Californian and Australian discoveries 
caused gold to be the cheaper money in 
wliich to make payments did this heavy 


silver money gradually disappear. (Jevons’ 
“Money,” p. 100.) 

Bimetallism. — Recently in this country 
much attention has been given to bimetallism 
and the “ silver question,” and a Royal Com- 
mission appointed to investigate the siibject 
held its first meeting in November 1886. 
The meaning of bimetallism strictly stated 
is that both silver and gold are used as stand- 
ard money at a ratio fixed by law. This im- 
plies that both metals will be coined in un- 
limited amounts, and that debts may be paid 
in either metal at the option of the debtor. 
The “ silver question” is arousing interest at 
the present time because (1) the great and 
general fall in prices since 1874 throughout 
the gold-using countries is attributed to the 
demonetization of silver by Germany and 
other countries; (2) the Government of India, 
owing to the depreciation of silver, suffers a 
loss estimated at £4,000,000 per annum on its 
remittances to this country. 1. The fall of 
prices is alleged to be due to the anti-silver 
policy of various nations on two distinct 
grounds : (a) Owing to the demonetization of 
silver as standard money, there has been a 
demand for gold to take its place, and since 
the amount of gold yielded by the mines has 
not increased but actually diminished, this 
increase in the demand for gold has lowered 
imices. This argument depends on the funda- 
mental law that the general level of prices 
(other things remaining the same) varies with 
the quantity of money in circulation. If the 
same volume of transactions and still more if 
a greater volume must be effected with a less 
amount of money, this can only be effected 
by a fall in prices. No writer of repute 
denies the general force of this argument; 
and the real point of contention is as to the 
share in the fall of prices which ought to be 
attributed to the disuse of silver. (6) Owing 
to the increase in the supply of silver as a 
commodity in the West, especially on account 
of its demonetization and a falling off in the 
demand for it, due to the same cause, the 
value of silver relatively to gold has fallen — 
i the fall at one time being over 33 x^er cent. At 
; the same time in the East, especially in India, 

' where silver is still the standard money, official 
“ statistics show that general prices reckoned in 
: silver have remained steady, or, if anything, 

• have fallen a little. The reason for this is that 
[ in those countries in which credit exists to a 
5 small extent only, a great rise in prices could 
I only occur by actually throwing large quan- 
3 titles of silver into circulation. To do this, 
1 however, having regard to the immense area 
(T and poimlation, and to the checlcs imposed 
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on free competition by customs and preju- 
diceSj a long time would be needed, even 
supposing the balance of trade were such as 
to make large remittances of silver to the 
East necessary. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, partly owing to debts due to Europe, 
and partly owing to the condition of trade, 
India (and the East generally) cannot absorb 
great quantities of silver. Accordingly, since 
general prices in the silver-using countries 
have not risen, whilst the price of silver 
reckoned in gold has fallen, say, 33 per cent., 
it follows that the exporter of Indian produce 
can sell it with the usual profit for so much 
less gold than before. Competition insures 
that this will be done— that is, that Indian 
produce will be sold at these lower rates in 
the gold-using countries. If, for example, 
before the depreciation of silver, it was pro- 
fitable for India to sell -wheat in London for 
two sovereigns the quarter, it will be now 
just as profitable to sell it for one and one- 
third sovereigns. But if Indian produce falls 
in price, similar produce of other countries 
must fall. Again, exporters to India can 
only sell for the same amount of silver as 
before (if general prices have not risen there), 
and this being equivalent to a fall in the gold 
price, they must either submit to this fall or 
lose their market. Thus the makers of Man- 
chester cotton goods for India will be com- 
pelled to give less for their raw cotton, or pay 
less wages, or both. Einally, if there is a 
fall in prices in one or two important in- 
dustries, the masters and men having less 
to spend on other things, the fall will be 
reflected to otlier branches of trade. 

Bimetallism has been proposed as a remedy, 
with the object of causing a partial restora- 
tion of prices and of preventing a still greater 
fall. But it is generally admitted that, 
owing to Gresham’s Law, bimetallism, to be 
effectively maintained at a fixed ratio, must 
be adopted by most of the great commercial 
nations, which would involve an international 
convention. Such a convention might, it is 
alleged, have been concluded in 1878 but for 
the obstinacy of England. If bimetallism 
were adopted over a wide area, it is main- 
tained that the “compensatory action” would 
preserve the stability of the ratio. Eor suppos- 
ing that for any reason one metal— say silver 
—fell below the fixed ratio value, then there 
would arise a demand for silver for coinage, 
and at the same time there would be an 
increase in the supply of gold through the 
substitution of silver for it, and this increase 
in the demand for the cheaper metal and in 
the supply of the dearer would restore the 
ratio ; in fact, owing to the possiUlity of this 


taking place, it is maintained the ratio would 
not vary, except under circumstances alto- 
gether extraordinary. It is noteworthy that 
during the first seventy years of this century, 
when France and other countries were bi- 
metallic and some other countries used silver 
as standard money, the price of silver reck- 
oned in gold remained nearly steady at the 
ratio of 15| : 1 — that is, about COd. per ounce. 

The literature on this subject is volumin- 
ous. Popular accounts favourable to bi- 
metallism are “The Silver Question and 
the Gold Question,” by R. Barclay; “The 
Silver Question in its Social Aspects,” by H. 
Schmidt, a very able little work; “The 
Theory of Bimetallism,” by R. D. Barbour, 
Financial Secretary to the Government of 
India, and a member of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Currency ; “The Silver Question,” by 
J. S. Nicholson (published by the Bimetallic 
League, 74Leadenhall Street, London, which 
has also issued a large number of pamphlets 
on the subject by Mr. Hucks-Gibbs, Mr. 
Grenfell, etc.). On the other side are Mr. 
Bagehot’s “Depreciation of Silver,” Mr. 
Fowler’s “ Apimeciation of Gold,” and vari- 
ous writings of Mr. Giffen (“Essays on 
Finance”). Most valuable works of refer- 
ence are : “ Proceedings of the International 
Monetary Conference of 1878, with Appen- 
dix,” by the Hon. Dana Horton ; and “Ap- 
pendix (B) to the Third Report of the Royal 
Commission on Trade,” prepared by R. H. 
Inglis Palgrave. The subject is also treated 
in Walker’s ‘ ‘ Money, ” J evens’ “Money, ” and 
“Essays on Currency and Finance,” and Sidg- 
wick’s “Principles of Political Economy.” 


Note 8, p. SJ. 

Bk. I., ch. vi. — The reasoniug in chapter 
vi. is confused. It is true that the revenue 
of a society may be divided into rent, profits, 
and wages, and that the price obtained for 
any commodity is distributed amongst land- 
lords, capitalists, and labourers; but it is 
not in general correct to say that at any time 
there are certain natural rates of wages, 
profits, and reiit, and that these natural 
rates determine the prices of commodities. 
“ Price determines rent, and not rent price,” 
except when the rent is due to monopoly. 
(Cf. Cairnes’ “Logical Method of Political 
Economy,” Lecture VIII. ; Marshall’s ‘ ‘ Econ- 
omics of Industry,” Bk. II., ch. iii.) 

Note 9, p, ^6. 

Natural and Market Price, Bk. I., ch. vii. 
— The term “natural” is one of those ques- 
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tion-begging epithets likely to cause confusion 
and ambiguities; the term now generally 
adopted is ‘‘normal.” The best definition 
of “normal” seems to be that which results 
from (comparatively) universal and perma- 
nent as distinct from local and temporary 
causes. In modern societies we assume that 
normal prices are determined by competition, 
and that they cannot remain for long steadily 
above or below the cost of production ; that 
is, the value which gives the ordinary rates 
of profits and wages. It must be observed 
that it is one thing to say that values not 
corresponding to cost of production are mi- 
stahUi and quite another to say that in the 
long run the average values are just equal to 
cost of production values. On market values 
Mill makes a considerable advance on Adam 
Smith, both in the definition of terms and in 
the statement of the law of supply and de- 
mand. But the conception of final utility 
has in the hands of Jevons led to a still 
further development. The sub j ect can hardly 
be explained with accuracy without the use 
of curves. (But cf. Sidgwick’s “Principles 
of Political Economy,” Bk. II., ch. ii.) A 
list of miters who have made use of mathe- 
matical symbols and diagrams has been made 
by Jevons. (Cf. 2nd edition of “Theory of 
Political Economy.”) It should not be siip- 
posed that the use of mathematical methods 
and conceptions in political economy implies 
accurate statistical information— the field of 
mathematics is not covered by arithmetic. 

Note 10, p. 26. 

Wages, Bk. I., ch. viii. — Great attention 
has been paid to the wages question since 
Adam Smith wrote, and especially since 
the abandonment of what is knowm as the 
Wages Fund Theory. The best systematic 
works on the subject are the “Wages Ques- 
tion,” by Professor Francis Walker; “The 
Economics of Industry” (Bk. II.); and 
Sidg wick’s “Principles of Political Econ- 
omy” (Bk. II., ch. viii.). According to the 
Wages Fund Theory, the only factors in 
determining wages which were considered 
were the number of labourers and the 
amount of capital which was to be given 
unconditionally to the emxfioyment of labour. 
In the modern view attention is directed to 
the efficiency of labour (and consequent 
amount of the produce), and to the price 
obtained for the produce. The older view 
caused the action of trade unions to be mis- 
understood, and the utility of arbitration 
and sliding-scales to be underrated. (On the 
working and history of trade unions cf. 


“ Origin of Guilds and Trade ITnions,” by 
Brentano ; “ Conflicts of Labour and Capi- 
tal,” G. Howell. The latter wmrk contains 
some useful information, but is disfigured by 
confused sentimentalism. The work of Sir 
Thomas Brassey on “Work and Wages,” 
and his lectures on “Labour,” contain many 
useful facts. The work of Karl Marx, en- 
titled “ Das Kapital,” is replete with varied 
information, but the reasoning is often un- 
sound. The most useful works on German 
Socialism are ; “ Die Quintessenz des Social- 
ismus,” by Schiifile; and “Die deutsche 
Socialdemokratie,” by Mehring. See also 
vol. i., part iii., of Schonberg’s “Handbuch 
der Politischen Oekononiie.”) 

lifote 11, p. 26. 

Population, Bk. I., ch. viii. — Every stu- 
dent of political economy should read the 
“Essay on Population,” by Malthus. What 
is commonly called Malthusianism is a gross 
perversion of Malthus’ teaching. Malthus 
made a wide inductive survey of the growth 
of population in different ages and countries, 
and was by no means content with the state- 
ment of obvious deductions. His work con- 
tains excellent chax)ters on Poor Laws and 
Corn Laws (in which he shows that Protec- 
tion is sometimes desirable). The theory of 
population is given by Malthus in three 
propositions : — 1. Population is necessarily 
limited by the means of subsistence. 2. Pop- 
ulation invariably increases when the means 
of subsistence increases, unless prevented by 
some powerful and obvious checks. 3. These 
checks and the checks which repress the 
superior power of population, and keep its 
effects on a level with the means of subsist- 
ence, are all resolvable into moral restraint, 
vice, and misery. (For a simifie statement 
of the theory of Malthus, cf. Cairnes’ “Logi- 
cal Method of Political Economy,” Lecture 
VII.; Nicholson’s “Tenant’s Gain not Land- 
lord’s Loss,” ch. V. Cf. also “Malthus and 
his Work,” by James Bonar.) 

Note 12, p. 41. 

Profits, Bk. I., ch. ix. — The tendency in 
modern writers is to separate interest from 
wages of superintendence in management. 
The employers of labour to a large extent 
borrow capital on which they pay interest, 
the excess of profit consisting of wages of 
management. On this view the opposition 
between wages and profits, which was made 
so extreme by Ricardo, almost vanishes. 
Professor Marshall shows very clearly that 
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the supply and demand of business power 
tend to follow the laws of other industrial 
groups. {“ Economics of Industry,” Bk. II., 
ch. ix., xii.) On the tendency of profits to a 
minimum, the reader should compare Mill, 
Bk. IV., ch, iv. It may be remarked that 
the view of Adam Smith is practically nearer 
the truth, owing to the extremely hypo- 
thetical position Mill takes up in arguing 
that an excess of supply is impossible. 


Note IS, :p, GO. 

Bk. I., ch. x.—This admirable chapter 
has been incorporated by most subsequent 
writers. In part ii. Adam Smith overlooks 
the benefits of the old system of guilds, 
corporations, apprenticeships, etc., and 
naturally is not able to foresee the evils 
which were to ensue on the abandonment 
of the old restrictive system. The student 
should compare the work of Brentano on 
the “ Origin of Guilds and Trade Unions.” 
The ‘^History of the Factory Legislation” 
is very instructive (Edler von Plener — ^En- 
glish edition). The principle of laissez-faire 
was certainly carried too far by those who 
opposed the Factory Acts. The evidence 
given before Parliamentary Commissions on 
the employment of children is incredibly 
revolting. 

Note U, p. 61. 

Eent, Bk. I., ch. xi.— It is not easy to 
arrive at the exact iwsition of Adam Smith 
on rent. Cf. Cairnes’ “Logical Method,” 
ch. ■viii., where a short history of the theory 
of rent is given. For vigorous criticism, 
founded on history, on Ricardo’s theory 
of rent, the student should consult Pro- 
fessor Thorold Rogers (“Political Econ- 
omy,” ch. xii.; edition of Adam Smith in 
loco; “History of Agriculture and Prices,” 
vol. iv., ch. xxvi,); cf. also “Tenant’s 
Gain not Landlord’s Loss,” by the present 
"editor. There are several errors in the 
digression on the variations in the value of 
silver, which have been pointed out by Pro- 
essor Thorold Rogers in his edition of 
Adam Smith. The statement at the conclu- 
sion of the chapter, that the rate of profits 
is always highest in the countries that are 
going to ruin, was probably made through 
confusing the high rate of interest due to 
want of security with profit in general. The 
standard work on the history of prices is that 
by Tooke and ISTewmarch; for the Middle 
Ages, the work of Thorold Rogers. 


Note IS, pp. 11^, 115, and 1S5. 

Capital, Bk. IL, cli. i., ii. — Adam Smith’s 
treatment of capital is much more satisfactory 
than that of most of his English followers. 
The proper definition of the term has given 
rise to much controversy. The great diffi- 
culty of giving accurate definitions of most 
economic terms lies in the fact that they are 
already in common use, and are not used 
i consistently. On the general question of 
definition the student should compare Sidg- 
wick’s “Principles.” ch. ii., § 1; Cairnes’ 
“Logical Method,” Leot. VI.; Mill’s “Un- 
settled Questions of Political Economy ” 
(Essays III. and V.) ; and for the German 
view, the new “Handbuch der Politischen 
Oekonomie,” vol. i., part iv.), edited by 
Schbnberg, which is by far the most com- 
plete text-book in any language. On the 
particular definition of “capital” the most 
thorough-going work is that by Knies, in the 
introduction to his treatise “Uas Geld.” 
The most important results of Enies’ inquiry 
have, by a process of filtration, settled down 
in Mr. Sidgwick’s “Principles,” Bk. I., ch. 
V. The essential idea in caiDital, as Adam 
Smith i>oints out, is that it is wealth destined 
for the satisfaction of future needs, as dis- 
tinct from the wealth devoted to “imme- 
diate” consumption. The term “imme- 
diate” may be applied to periods of varying 
duration, according to the individual, class, 
01 nation under consideration. The unit in 
the case of the working-classes may per- 
haps be taken as a week — that is, what is 
baved from the week’s wage may be con- 
sidered as capital ; in the middle and upper 
clabses the more natural unit seemb to be the 
year; and in the case of nations a still longer 
period should be taken. The genus capital 
consists of three principal species — produc- 
tion capital, revenue capital, and consump- 
tion capital (this latter consisting of houses, 
pictures, furniture, and the like, which, 
though neither employed in production nor 
for obtaining a revenue, are still destined for 
the satisfaction of future as much as of present 
needs). Adam Smith’s distinction between 
fixed and circulating capital seems more con- 
sonant with general usage than that of i^ill. 
According to the latter, circulating capital 
is that which fulfils the whole of its functions 
in a single use. Later economists have made 
many other divisions of capital (cf. Marshall’s 
“Economics of Industry,” Bk. I., ch. iii.); 
for example, auxiliary to labour and remuner- 
atory of labour, specialized and non-special- 
ized. 
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Honey, Bk. II., ch. ii.*— On this subject 
compare note swpm, in Bk. I., ch. iv. The 
subject is very fully treated in Schonberg’s 
Handbucli,” parts vi., vii., viii. The works 
of Mr. Macleod on banking contain much 
valuable historical and practical information. 

Note 17, p. 143 . 

Accumulation of Capital, Bk. II., ch. iii. 
—The method adopted by Mr. Giffen in 
calculating the accumulation of capital de- 
serves to find a place in text-books of 
political economy, which, as a rule, give no 
attention to statistical methods. (“Recent 
Accumulations of Capital in the United 
Kingdom,” by Robert Giffen; “Journal 
of the Statistical Society,” March 1878.) 
The chief features of the method are as 
follows : — The writer -takes the income-tax 
assessments as the basis of the calculation. 
He then discriminates, as far as possible, on 
these returns the different sources of income ; 
capitalizes these at a suitable number of 
years’ purchase ; and then makes an allow- 
ance or conjecture for the capital of the in- 
come not liable to income-tax, or which 
otherwise escapes assessment, and for capital 
which is not treated in the income-tax re- 
turns as income-yielding. For example, 
lands are capitalized at 30 years’ purchase, 
houses at 15, quarries, mines, and iron-works 
at 4. From the total income assessed (for the 
year ending 31st March 1875), £571,000,000, 
a deduction of £178,000,000 is made on ac- 
count of income in trades and xjrofessions 
due to labour and not to capital, on account 
of permanent change of national debt, and 
on account of salaries, pensions, annuities, 
etc. (under Schedule E). As regards the 
omitted elements of capital, the income of 
the non-income-tax paying classes is taken 
as about £600,000,000, and only a tenth of 
this is supposed to be derived from capital, 
and capitalized at five years’ purchase only. 
The “consumption” capital (furniture, books, 
pictures, etc.) is put at half the value of the 
houses, and amounts to £700,000,000. Then 
there remains the value of property belong- 
ing to government and local bodies (between 
£300,000,000 and £400,000,000). In this way 
the total capital of the United Kingdom is 
reckoned as a minimum of £8,500,000,000 
sterling. The increase between 1865 and 
1875 is given at £2,400,000,000; and whilst 
the amount per head at the former date is 
£204, at the latter it is £260. The work of 
Mr. Mulhall, “The Balance Sheet of the 
World,” is well worth consulting. 


mel8,p. 143. 

Productive and Unproductive, Bk. II., 
ch. iii. — The controversy on the definition 
of these terms may be said to have been 
settled by Mill (“Unsettled Question! of 
Political Economy,” Essay III.), who pointed 
out that the terms are elliptical. “Pro- 
ductive” must mean productive of some- 
thing, and if we take that something to be 
wealth, then the definition of productive de- 
pends on the definition of wealth. (Of. note 
supra, Bk. I., ch. i.) Professor Fawcett, by 
introducing the terms “ directly or indirectly ” 
productive of wealth, practically includes all 
labour under productive that is not positively 
destructive. Mr. Sidgwick appears to wish 
to introduce a new term, “produce,” to in- 
clude consumable services as well as con- 
sumer’s wealth ; but such a use of the term 
appears too remote from common usage to be 
adopted with safety or convenience. To 
speak of the produce of a prima donna or of 
a waiter can surely never become common 
even amongst professed economists, 

Note 19, p. 147 * 

Rate of Interest, Bk. II., ch. iv.— 
Interest for long and for short i^eriods 
depends on different causes; the former 
being governed by the demand and supply 
of loanable capital, the latter by the de- 
mand and supply of loanable mone}i. (Cf. 
Mill’s “Political Economy,” Bk, III., ch. 
xxiii. ; Thorold Rogers’ “Political Econo- 
my,” ch. xi.) For a brief summary of the 
history of the Usury Laws, see Leone Levi’s 

History of British Commerce,” p. 353. 
For the rate of interest furnished by leading 
securities during the last ten years, consult 
R. L. Nash on “The Profitable Nature of 
otir Investments;” for movements in the 
bank rate, see Bagehot’s “Lombard Street;” 
Ellis’ “ Rationale of Market Fluctuations ; ” 
and R. H. Inglis Palgrave on the “Bank 
Rate in England, France, and Germany, 
1844-1878.” 

Note W, p. 134 . 

Bk. II., ch. V. — The subject-matter of this 
chapter has been strangely neglected by 
subsequent economists. They in general 
seem to think that the most advantageous 
employment of capital is necessarily that 
which yields the highest rate of profit. 
Adam Smith frequently shows throughout 
his work that this is by no means the case, 
and that “advantage” is not synonymous 
with a high rate of profit. (Cf. conclusion of 
Bk. I., ch. xi., p. 106; and Bk. IV., ch. vii., 
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on the profit in the colonial trade. See also 
Introductory Essay to this edition^ p. xxi.) 

Note p. 157 » 

Bk. III. 5 ch. i. — Adam Smith shows 
in Bk. III. how the natural i)rogress of 
agriculture has been hindered by the 
policy of Europe. The beneficial influence 
of the commerce of towns upon agricul- 
ture is one of the main arguments used by 
Canadians in favour of Protection. They 
maintain that much of the produce of the 
country cannot be exported to a great dis- 
tance with advantage ; and that the growth 
of towns must be fostered in order fully to 
develop the resources of the country. Adam 
Smith would suppose that the “natural” 
protection in favour of agriculture would 
not require to be supplemented by artificial 
aid. The following are some useful recent 
works on the Land Question: — Brodrick’s 
“English Land and English Landlords;” 
Richey’s “Irish Land Laws;” Kay’s “Free 
Trade in Land;” “ Systems of Land Tenure 
in Various Countries,” published by Cob- 
den Club; E. de Laveleye’s “Primitive 
Property;” Thorold Rogers’ “History of 
Agriculture and Prices;” P. Leroy-Beau- 
lieii’s “La Repartition des Richesses;” 
Schbnberg’s “Handbuch,” parts xiii., xiv., 
XV.; “Principles of Property in Land,” 
by Boyd Kinnear; Macdonnell on the 
“Land Question;” Hunter’s “Law of 
Landlord and Tenant ” (gives useful histori- 
cal information) ; Duke of Argyll on “ Com- 
mei’cial Principles in Contracts for the Hire 
of Land;” Field’s “Landholding, and the 
Relation of Landlord and Tenant;” See- 
bohm’s “ English Village Community ; ” 
“ Report by Royal Commissioners on Agri- 
culture, 1882; ” Roscher’s “National Oekon- 
omie des Ackerbaues” is a standard work, 
though somewhat old; George’s “Progress 
and Poverty ” is thoroughly unreliable. 


Note 2B, pp. m, 167, 

Bk. III., ch. ii., iii.— On the subject-matter 
of these chapters the student should consult 
Stubbs’ “Constitutional History” (especially 
on the growth of towns, vol. i, pp. 404, 624), 
and Thorold Rogers’ “History of Agriculture 
•and Prices;” for a short account see Cun- 
ningham’s “Growth of English Industry 
and Commerce ; ” Ochenowsky’s “England’s 
wirthschaftliche Entwickelung im Ansgange 
des Mittelalters ; ” Nasse’s “The Agricul- 
tural Community of the Middle Ages’” 
(Cobden Club, 1872). 


Note p, 172, 

Bk. III., ch. iv.— Cf. Note on Bk. III., 
ch. i. 

Note U, p. 173, 

Bk. IV., Introduction.—On the question 
whether political economy is properly an art 
or a science, cf. Cairnes’ “Logical Method;” 
Mill’s “Definition and Method of Political 
Economy in the Unsettled Questions ; ” Cliffe 
Leslie’s “Essays on Moral and Political 
Philosophy” (Essays XXV. and XXVI.); 
Sidgwick’s “Principles,” ch. i., ii., iii.; 
Bagehot’s Essays (“Postulates of Political 
Economy ”). 

Note 25, p. 183. 

Mercantile System, Bk. IV., ch. i.— 
Several German writers have maintained 
that Adam Smith was too extreme in his 
condemnation of the mercantile system. 
The “balance of trade” maxim was, it 
is said, supported on account of the bal- 
ance of power (from a political point of 
view) ; and the main object of the best mer- 
cantilist writers was to encourage native 
industry, and not merely to obtain an abun- 
dance of the circulating medium. There is 
much to be said for this view, so far as the 
chief writers are concerned ; but the preva- 
lence of the sophisms of the mercantilists, 
even at the present day, would make it 
seem probable that before the “Wealth of 
Nations” appeared the general opinions of 
the merchants were obnoxious to Adam 
Smith’s criticisms. The balance of trade 
system was the natural development of what 
Richard J ones called the balance of bargain 
system. (Cf. the essay of that name in 
his “Political Economy,” edited by Dr. 
Whewell. ) The leading idea of this system 
was that the State, in the person of its 
officers, was to be present at every bargain 
to see that more bullion came into the coun- 
try than was taken away from it. This ob- 
ject was attained by (1) staple towns. The 
chief articles of export in the Middle Ages 
(wool, hides, leather, lead, tin) could only 
be sold at siDecified foreign towns called 
staple towns. At these towns the English 
established a corporation, whose duty it was 
to collect customs dues, and to see that a 
certain proportion of the price was paid in 
money. (2) Curious regulations were made 
as to the conversion of foreign coins, the 
king’s exchanger being an official of high 
rank and with very arbitrary powers. The 
powers of the Idng’s exchanger were gradu- 
ally extended to foreign bills. Henry VIII. 
granted to Sir Thomas Boleyn the royal 
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office of exchanger at Calais in these terms : 
— ‘‘He to take and receive of any person 
going to Home or other foreign parts all such 
sums of money as they are minded to send, 
and to deliver them sufficient letters (bills) 
of exchange to the said ports as is customary^ 
making such agreements for the said bills as 
mmcience and the various circumstances of 
distance and other hazards require. ” (Of. Mac- 
pherson’s “Annals of Commerce.”) (3) By 
the Statutes of Employment, foreigners 
coming to England were obliged to reside 
with official hosts, who were bound to see, 
inter alia, that they employed the money 
they obtained in the purchase of English 
goods. With the development of commerce 
these restrictions on trade gradually fell 
into disuse, and the “balance of bargain” 
system gave way to the balance of trade. A 
convenient short history of the economic 
condition of England in the Middle Ages is 
given in Ochenowsky’s treatise, “England’s 
wirthschaftliche Entwickelung im Ansgange 
des Mittelalters.” See also Cunningham’s 
“Growth of English Industry and Com- 
merce.” The fourth book of the “Wealth 
of Nations” is of the greatest practical im- 
portance, and most of the arguments against 
the various forms of Protection have been 
derived from this part of Adam Smith’s 
work. Appended are a few recent works on 
the same stibject. Sidgwick (“ Principles,” 
Bk. III., ch. V.) maintains that temporary 
Protection, though not practically to be re- 
commended, is theoretically justifiable under 
certain circumstances, even from a cosmopoli- 
tan point of view, and still more from a purely 
national point of view, in spite of important 
drawbacks ; and that Eree Trade may tend 
in certain cases to be accompanied by a dis- 
placement of pojmlation between the trading 
communities. (Cf. Adam Smith, Bk. II., ch. 
V.) Bastiat (both in the “Harmonies” and 
the “ Sophisms ” of Political Economy) gives 
a very lucid and popular account of the 
general evils of Protection. See in particu- 
lar the “Petition of the Candlemakcrs 
against the Sun,” in the “ Sophisms.” Faw- 
cett (“Free Trade and Protection”) sum- 
marizes and examines the chief arguments 
of Protectionists. Giffen, in a pax^er on the 
“IJse of Import and Export Statistics,” 
disposes of many of the fallacies in connection 
with a favourable balance of trade. ( “ J ournal 
of Statistical Society, June 1882.”) Morley’s 
“Life of Cobden” contains a good account of 
the history of the Anti-Corn Law movement. 
The Gobden Club has issued a number of 
volumes on Free Trade, by A. Mongredien 
and others,, which in general are too extreme 


in theory, but contain useful information, 
Cournot (the French mathematician), in his 
“Kevue Sommaire des Doctrines Econo- 
miques,” maintains that Free Trade is not 
always theoretically sound. (Cf. x^- 196, etc.) 

In Schonberg’s “Handbuch” (vol. i., part 
xxi., § 7), Professor Lexis also argues that 
theoretically Free Trade is not always ad- 
vantageous. (Cf. Malthus’ “Essay on Popu- 
lation,” Bk. III., ch. viii.-xii. ; Farrer’s 
“Free Trade versus Fair Trade.”) 

N'ote p. 183. 

Payment of War Expenses, Bk. lY., ch. i. 

— In modern -wars on a great scale loans are 
largely resorted to. The best account of the 
effects of war on trade is in Tooke’s “History 
of Prices” (vol. i.). Adam Smith under-rates 
the advantage of a nation having a certain 
amount of treasure in reserve. He is hardly 
aware of the way in which credit (and in con- 
sequence all trade and industry) rests on a 
gold basis. (“Effects of Gold Discoveries 
on Trade.” Cf. Cliff e Leslie’s “Essays on 
Moral and Political Philosophy,” xx., xxi.) 

Note p. 191. 

Bk. lY., ch. ii. — Adam Smith always 
maintains that the home trade is more 
advantageous than the foreign trade (cf. 
Bk. II., ch. V.), but in this chaxker he 
argues that the home trade is naturally pro- 
tected, because uiDon “ equal or nearly equal 
Xmofits ” the merchant will prefer the home 
trade. It should be remembered in connec- 
tion with this argument that advantage, 
according to Adam Smith, is not determined 
simxjly by the rate of profit, but the course of 
trade is so determined. 

Monopoly. — If the competition within an 
industrial group is unfettered, the members 
cannot obtain more than the ordinary rate 
of profit ; hence Adam Smith is wrong in 
saying that merchants and manufacturers 
derive the greatest advantage from the 
monox^oly of the home market. 

Free Importation of Agricultural Pro- 
ducts, Bk. lY., ch. ii. — Adam Smith is .singu- 
larly unhapx^y in his prox^hecies on the free 
imx^ortation of food. (Cf. Caird’s “Landed 
Interest and Supply of Food,” ch. i.) 

Navigation Acts.— -This was the first part' 
of the mercantile system to be seriously 
attacked. They naturally provoked retali- 
atory measures on the part of foreign na- 
tions, and unworkable reciprocity treaties. 
(Cf. speech by Mr. Huskisson, June 6, 1823.) 
The Acts were not finally repealed till the 
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Act 17 and 18 Yict. cap. 120. (Of. Leone t 
Levi’s History of British Commerce.”) < 

JVoie £S, p. 194* 

Bk. IV., ch. iii., part 1.— This chapter 
is intended to show the real meaning 
of the Foreign Exchanges; on which sub- 
ject the student should consult the ad- 
mirable work of Mr. Goschen. The course 
of exchange between any two countiies de- 
pends on (1) the relative indebtedness ; 
(2) the state of the currencies; (3) the 
state of credit or discredit; (4) the rate of 
interest in both countries both for long and 
for short periods. The balance of indebted- 
ness (1), again, depends on a number of ele- 
ments besides imports and exports ; for 
example, loans, foreign residents’ tributes, 
carrying trade, etc. : so that it is clear that 
the course of exchange is a very doubtful 
sign of the real balance of trade. 

Digression on the Bank of Amsterdam, 
Bk. IV. j ch. iii., part 1. — A very clear account 
of the origin and development of banking is 
given at the commencement of ch. iii. of 
Bagehot’s “Lombard Street.” For fuller 
information, compare the works of Macleod 
and Giibart. 

Note ^9, p. m, 

Bk. IV., ch. iii, part 2.— This is a very 
important chapter, and has been generally 
misunderstood. It is not a question of profit 
merely (as Macculloch supposes), but of ad- 
vantage. (Of. “Introductory Essay,” p. xxv. 
Adolf Held, Carey’s “ Socialwissenschaft 
und das Merkantilsystem.”) 

Note 90, p. 205. 

Bk. IV., ch. iv. — Drawbacks are often 
bounties in disguise, as in the case of the 
French sugar duties. “It is alleged that 
the duties are calculated on such a basis 
that the drawback which is given on the 
refined sugar exported exceeds by about 10 
per cent, the amount which is paid on the 
raw sugar” (Fawcett’s “Free Trade and 
Protection,” ch. ii., p. 23, 4th edit.). 

Note SI, p. 213. 

Bounties, Bk. IV., ch. v. — ^Adam Smith 
assumes that a bounty on exportation must 
always raise the price of the article in 
the home country, owing to the diminished 
supply. But this is only true in the case 
(for example, corn) where the commodity 
is subject to the law of diminishing return. 


and where the additional quantity can 
only be obtained at an increased cost. In 
the case of manufactures, however, where 
the law of production is one of increasing 
return, any extension of the market is gener- 
ally accompanied by a fall in price. 

Note 32, p. 222. 

Corn Laws, Bk. IV., ch. v.— For the 
history of the Eepeal of the Corn Laws, see 
Morley’s “Life of Cobden” and VilHers’ 
“Free Trade Speeches.” 


Note S2, p. 227. 

Treaties of Commerce, Bk. IV., ch. vi. 
—The opinions of economists are much 
divided on the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of commercial treaties. (Cf. letter 
to Times, by Earl Grey, republished as a 
pamphlet.) Of course the old idea of com- 
mercial treaties which favoured nations with 
which the balance of trade was favourable, 
has been long abandoned. The objections 
to reciprocity treaties are principally:— 
1. They have failed in the past through in- 
evitable complications. 2. They appear, at 
any rate, to depait from strict Free Trade 
principles. There may be no differential 
duties, but if our tariffs are made out of 
consideration for the revenue of another 
country, then, it is said, so far we favour 
that nation. 3. The term of years is incon- 
venient, as it ties the hands of government 
to a certain system of taxation. 4. There 
is a great distuibance of trade on the re- 
newal of negotiations. 5. It is said such 
treaties are useless for the end in view. If 
we reduce duties on French wines and silks, 
and so encourage importations, these goods 
must be paid for in some way. If France 
will not take our goods, she must take 
goods from other nations that will take our 
goods. Nearly all the arguments are met 
by corresponding statements on the other 
side:— (1.) As to failure, opinions are divided 
on the French Treaty. (2.) Commercial 
treaties offer a middle course between Pro- 
tection and Free Trade, and serve to edu- 
cate other nations. (3.) Tariffs fixed for a 
term of years add to the stability of trade. 
(4.) Disturbances of trade on negotiations 
for renewal are only temporary. (5.) If all 
nations excluded our goods, we must stop 
our imports, because we have no exports to 
pay for them with. (Cf. Morley’s “Life of 
Cobden,” on the negotiation of the French 
Treaty, especially vol. ii., p. 343 and p. 
240.) 
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N'ote S4i p* 

Colonial Policy, Bk. IV., ch. vii.-The 
colonial policy of England has been com- 
pletely revolutionized since the publication 
of the “Wealth of Nations.” Under the 
old system the great value of a colony was 
suiDposed to lie in a regulated monopoly 
of its trade ; but now many of our colonies 
adopt protective tariffs against the home 
country. The bonds connecting the colonies 
with the seat of the Empire are now so 
slight that many economists have been 
induced advocate their abandonment al- 
’together. The following are some recent 
works on the subject : — “Essay on Colonial 
"jPolicy,” by Professor Thorold Rogers (Cob- 
den Club Essays, 2nd Series, 1871-72). 
T. H. Earrer’s “Free Trade ^ersMs Fair 
Trade’’' contains a very full account of 
our present trade with our colonies, and an 
examination of the new colonial policy ad- 
vocated by Fair Traders. The work by 
Messrs. Cotton and Payne on “Colonies 
and Dependencies ” (English Citizen Series), 
like most of the works in this series, is 
well worth reading. The Statistical Ab- 
stract gives official statistics of the colonies, 
and most of the colonies publish yearly re- 
ports on trade, etc. The Statesman’s Year 
Bool gives much information in a compen- 
dious form. In regard to Adam Smith's 
statement, that by the monopoly of the 
colonial trade a country sacrificed an ab- 
solute to gain a relative advantage, it may be 
argued that this was precisely the object of 
the mercantilists, because with them “balance 
of trade” rested on “balance of power,” 

Mte 30, p. 2r4. 

Mercantile Policy as regards Instru- 
ments and Raw Materials of Manufacture, 
Bk. IV., ch. viii. — The general policy of 
the mercantilists was to encourage ex- 
portation and to diminish importation ; but 
the policy was reversed in the case of in- 
struments (including living instruments) and 
raw materials (especially wool). The laws 
against the emigration of artisans were 
not repealed till 1824. In recent times a 
heavy duty on the exportation of coal has 
found advocates, owing chiefly to miscalcula- 
tions on the probable exhaustion of the coal 
supply. Of. an Essay by Mr. Mundella 
[Journal of Statistical Society, March 1878) 
on “The Conditions on which the Commercial 
and Manufacturing Supremacy of Great 
Britain Depend.” The contention that the 
mercantilists were mainly concerned to foster 
home industries (cf. Note on Bk. IV., ch. i.) 


is supported by their policy as regards raw 
produce and labour. 

Note 36, p. m. 

Agricultural System, Bk. IV., ch. ix.— 
Adam Smith was much influenced by Ques- 
nay and other writers' of this schnol, but 
does not examine the system at great 
length, because it had “never been adopted 
by any nation ; ” and he shows his practical 
instinct in saying that it would not be 
worth while to examine at great length the 
errors of a system which never has done, 
and probably never will do, any harm in 
any part of the world. Curious survivals of 
its influence may be noticed in Mill’s “Polit- 
I ical Economy,” — for example, where (Bk. I., 

I ch. xii.) he asserts that the limited quantity 
and the limited productiveness of land form 
the real limits to the production of wealth 
(not merely agricultural wealthy ; and again 
in Bk. IV., ch. iv., § 7, where he asserts that 
if nothing but luxuries were obtained by 
foreign tiade the rate of profit could not be 
raised. On the Agricultural System, cf. 
Malthus’ “Essay on Population,” Bk. III., 
ch. %iii. ; Caimes’ “Logical Method,” ch, 
viii. ; Cassa’s “ Guide to the Study of Polit'* 
ical Economy,” pp. 142-1()1. 

Note 37, p. 286. 

Bk. V. — The general outline and object 
of Book V. are indicated in the last two 
paragraphs of Book IV. In the preceding 
books Adam Smith shows the general good 
results to be expected from laisBe^-faire, 
and the evils which have ensued from the 
opposite system; but, as Book V. clearly 
shows, he was very far from pushing the 
laissei-faire doctrine to the extreme' of what 
is called the Manchester school. Looking 
at general principles, he is national rather 
than cosmopolitan. The first duty uf the 
sovereign is to protect the society from oth^r 
independent societies, and he regards the 
“ait of war as certainly the noblest of all 
aits ; ” he does not exaggerate the beneficent 
functions of capital — “Consumption is the 
sole end and purpose of all production ; ” he 
advocates the universal and,_ if necessary, 
free education of the common people, even 
“although the state should derive no ad- 
vantage from such instruction;” and ^e 
asserts that even though the martial spirit pf 
the people w'ere of no use towards the defence 
of the society, yet, to prevent that sort of 
mental mutilation, deformity, and wretched- 
ness, which cowardice necessarily involves 
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in it, from spreading themselves through 
the great body of the people, it would still 
deserve the most serious attention of govern- 
ment. The greater breadth of view of Adam 
Smith compared with that of the Manchester 
school has been well brought out by many 
German writers— for example, by A. Held, 
in “Zwei Bucher zur Socialen Geschichte 
England's,” pp. 154-175; and Professor 
Jevons was strongly of opinion that the 
Ricardian Political Economy is the reverse 
of the natural development of the “Wealth 
of Nations.” (Cf, Preface to second edition 
of the “ Theory of Political Economy.”) 

Note 38, p. m. 

The Expense of Defence, Bk. V., ch. i., 
part 1. — The treatment of this subject has, 
unfortunately, dropped from the systematic 
treatment of English economists; and yet 
the economic effects of the present military 
systems of the Continent and of this country 
furnish scope for a most impoitant and 
difficult investigation. (Of. Cliff e Leslie’s 
“Essays on Moral and Political Philos- 
ophy,” Essay IX. on the Military Systems 
of Europe in 1867; Giffen’s “Essays on 
Einance,” Essay I. on the Cost of the 
Eranco-German War of 1870-71; Wilson’s 
“National Budget,” ch. vi.) 


Note 39, p. 302. 

The Expense of Justice, Bk. V., ch. i., 
part 2 . — The general questions discussed 
in this part are more usually treated of 
in works on iDolitical philosophj^ — for 
example, Mill’s “Representative Govern- 
ment,” But the particular question of the 
expense of the administration of justice 
seems properly to form a part of systematic 
political economy, as do also several other 
economic aspects of administration to which 
much attention is paid in Germany. (Cf. 
Schbnberg’s “ Handbuch,” vol. ii.) 


Note 40, p. 306. 

Ettblic Works necessary for facilitating 
Commerce in General, Bk. V., ch. i , part 3, 
art. 1.*— A very useful volume of essays on 
“Local Government and Taxation” has 
recently been published by the Cobden Club. 
The mismanagement and extravagance of 
local bodies have been forcibly treated by 
Mr. Eawcett in Book IV. of his “Political 
Economy,” Adam Smith’s general principle 
—that “even those public works which are 
of such a nature that they cannot afford any 


revenue for maintaining themselves, but of 
which the conveniency is nearly confined to 
some particular place or district, are always 
better maintained by a local or provincial 
revenue, under the management of a local 
and provincial administration, than by the 
general revenue of the state, of which the 
executive power must always have the man- 
agement ” — is now generally admitted. 

Note 41, p. 318. 

Joint-Stock Companies, Bk. V., ch. i., 
part 3, art. 1.— Adam Smith’s opinions on 
the limitation of capabilities of joint-stock 
companies are n< w generally considered too 
extreme. But it should be remembered 
that government now exercises a* much 
stricter control over the management and 
formation of these companies. (Cf. the Com- 
XDanies Act of 1862 and the subsequent amend- 
ing Acts 25 and 26 Viet. c. 89 ; 30 and 31 
Viet. c. 131 ; 40 and 41 Viet. c. 26 ; 42 and 43 
Viet. c. 76; 43 Viet. c. 19.) Several essays 
by Professor Jevons on the “Methods of 
Social Reform ” are very instructive on the 
relative advantages of the state and private 
companies having the management of certain 
important industrial undertakings— for ex- 
ample, railways, telegraphs, parcels post. 
(Cf. also T, H. Earrer’s “The State in Rela- 
tion to Trade ’’—English Citizen Series.) It 
vill be observed by the student of economic 
history that the commencement of every in- 
flation of trade has been marked by the 
promotion of a vast number of companies ; 
but the proportion of these which are really 
sound has been steadily increasing. (Cf. 
Leone Levi’s ‘ ‘ History of British Commerce. ” ) 

Note 43, p. 342 . 

I Education, Bk. V., ch. i., part 3, art. 3. — 

; The views of Adam Smith in this section 
have been generally adopted, but only a 
small part now seems appropriate for dis- 
cussion in economic treatises. In some cases 
— for example, in regard to medicine— his 
“Eree Trade” is considered far too ex- 
treme, and the tendency now seems to be 
in favour of the extension of state control, 
whilst the question of religious establish- 
ments is at any rate undecided. 


Note 43 , p. 342 . 

The Dignity of the Sovereign, Bk. V. , ch. i , 
part 4. — This section is calculated to shock 
extreme Radicals, but cf., in support of Adam 
Smith, Bagehot’s “English Constitution,” 
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mte 44, p. ^4". 

Sources of PuDlic Eevenue apart from 
Taxation, Bk. V., ch. ii, part 1.— The 
general principle of this^ section is now 
generally accepted; and when government 
undertakes industrial functions, it is con- 
sidered best that the commodity or service 
should be supplied not to yield a revenue, 
but simply to clear expenses. The prin- 
cipal exception is in the case of monop- 
olies. On the i^rinciples of state manage- 
ment of industrial undertakings, see J evops’ 
“Methods of Social Reform.” On the 
revenue at present deri\ ed by the United 
Kingdom from sources other than taxation, 
see A. J. Wilson’s “National Budget,” p. 
126-7-for example, the government derives 
a considerable profit from the Suez Canal 
shares. Tlie fact that government can 
borrow at three per cent., and that many 
“safe” investments yield four per cent, and 
even more, has induced many people to 
believe that government might dispense 
with taxes altogether, or to a large extent 
The objections to government trading and 
speculating are well stated by Adam 
Smith, and increase with the progress of 
society — witness the recent experiments of 
the Erench Government. Adam Smith’s 
remarks on the management of land by 
the state, and on the relative imi3ortance 
to the community of gross produce and 
rent, answer by anticipation the schemes 
for the nationalization of land. The total 
rental of the United Kingdom falls far 
short of the annual public expenditure (cf. 
“Tenant’s Gain not Landlord’s Loss,” by 
present editor) ; and, as Adam Smith 
points out, “the revenue which, in any 
civilized monarchy, the crown derives from 
the crown lands, though it appears to 
cost nothing to individuals, in reality costs 
moie to the society than perhaps any 
other equal revenue which the crown en- 
joys.” The proportion of rent which the 
government should reserve— in other words, 
the amount of the land-tax that is ex- 
pedient, is examined in article 1 of part ii. 
of this chapter. On the general question 
cf. Walker’s “Political Economy,” p. 424; 
Sidgwick’s “ Principles,” Bk. III., ch. viii. ; 
Schonberg’s “Handbuch,” vol. ii., part 3. 


mte 45 y p, 348, 

Canons of Taxation, Bk. V., ch. ii., 
part 2.— These canons are now considered 
to give the best general rules of taxation. 
It will be observed that they are partly 
ethical,” laying down what rules are just 


and equitable ; and partly “ economic,” 
in the stricter sense, showing the pro- 
ductiveness of different taxes. The chief 
difficulty lies in the meaning to be attached 
to equality of taxation. This seems to mean 
at the same time equality of sacrifice^ equal 
proportions of reveniiey and taxation pro- 
portionate to the protection received from 
the state ; but the three notions are by 
no means co-extensive, and in many re- 
spects are inconsistent. (Cf. Mill’s “Prin- 
ciples,” Bk. V., ch. ii.) The idea of pay- 
ment for pivtection as the equitable basis 
of taxation is interesting historically, as 
being the chief argument relied on by those 
who advocated the taxation of the Ameri- 
can colonies for imperial purposes, but is 
obviously unsound as a general principle, 
for the iDoor are those who most of all 
require protection. Equality of sacrifice 
may be taken as the ideal to be aimed 
at, and as furnishing a practical basis for 
the correction of any glaring inequity that 
results from the application of the principle 
of equal proportions of revenue. Many 
inequalities of sacrifice are contained in 
the present income-tax of this country — 
for example, terminable incomes are rated 
as high as perpetual. (Cf. Eawcett’s “Po- 
litical Economy,” Bk. IV., ch. i.) In his 
recent work on Political Economy, Pro- 
fessor Walker has often fallen into the 
error, generally only fatal to tyros in any 
subject, of straining after originality by 
under-rating the labours of his predecessors ; 
and this is especially the case in his stric- 
tures on the canons of Adam Smith. A 
sufficient answer to his charge of “feeble- 
ness and emptiness” is found in the com- 
plete revolution the fiscal policy of this 
country has undergone under the influence 
of the doctrines of Adam Smith. Professor 
Walker’s statement, that “ Mr. Gladstone’s 
Budget speeches, and Mr. Newmarch’s 
papers on the National Debt, are the only 
important contributions to finance which 
ha\e been made in this generation,” is at 
least surprising when w'e consider the work 
done by Goschen, Inglis Palgrave, Cliffe 
Leslie, Dudley Baxter, Noble, Jevons, 
Giffen, and many others. “The History 
of Taxation in England,” by Stephen 
Dowell (4 vols.), is a valuable and interest- 
ing work, which shows the progress made 
in taxation from the earliest times. 

iVbie 48y p, 352. 

Taxes on the Rent of Land, Bk, V., 
ch. ii., part 2, art. 1.— There are several 
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points in this section which deserve par- 
ticular attention at the present time, when 
so many are found advocating the absorp- 
tion of what is termed the “unearned in- 
crement” of rent. Adam Smith points 
out that a fixed land-tax will be hurtful 
to the contributors, or to the state, accord- 
ing to circumstances; and a similar argu- 
ment applies to the proposal that the state 
should purchase all the land. If, as he 
points out, money rises very much in value, 
the state would gain by a fixed land-tax; 
if it falls, the landlords. Similarly, if the 
state were to purchase the land, and the 
value of gold were to rise, the state would 
lose. An addition to the national debt 
might be made, for example, with this 
object, of two thousand million sterling, 
the interest at three per cent, being sixty 
million. If, in the course of time, gold 
became appreciated, suppose one hundred 
per cent., rents would fall one-half, and 
government would still have to pay the 
sixty million interest. A land-tax which 
varies with every variation of rent would, 
no doubt, be the most equitable, as Adam 
Smith points out; but, as he also shows, 
unless care were taken, this would tend 
to check improvements. Adam Smith’s 
opinions on freedom of cropping, the supe- 
riority of a system of tenant farms to the 
landlord and bailiff system, and on the 
equity of giving to both landlord and tenant 
the most perfect security that they shall 
enjoy the full recompense of their ow-n 
indiistry, show that he was a century in 
advance of his time. In order to discourage 
the foolish practice of inserting restrictive 
clauses in leasee, he would impose a higher 
tax on the rents so obtained than upon others 
— a suggestion capable of further application 
by analogy (for example, deer forests). 

Note ^7, p. S54> 

Taxes Proportional not to Rent but to 
Produce-Tithes, Bk. V., ch. ii., part 2, 
art. 1. — Adam Smith argues that a tithe 
falls on the landloid, Ricardo that it falls 
on the consumer, (Cf. Ricardo’s “Prin- 
ciples,” ch. xi.) A useful comparison of 
the two views is given by Macculloch in 
a supplemental note to his edition of Adam 
Smith, p. 620. Ricardo in effect supposes 
(1) that the farmer must get the ordinary 
rate of profit; (2) that the price of the 
produce is determined by its cost of pro- 
duction on the land that pays no rent. 

^ Since then the “man on the margin ’’can- 
not throw the burden on the landlord, be- 


cause by (2) he pays no rent, and since 
by (1) he must get the ordinary rate of 
profit himself, the tax must be transferred 
to the consumer by a rise in price. But 
this argument supposes that the demand 
will not be lessened by the rise in price, 
and that there are no foreign importations, 
or else that they also are taxed. For an 
account of the principles and effects of the 
Commutation of the Tithes, see Fawcett’s 
“ Political Economy,” Bk. IV., ch. iv. 
The main object of the Tithe Commutation 
Act was to make the assessment easier, by 
determining the tithe according to the aver- 
age price of corn during the last seven 
years. Hence the tithe proprietor does not 
get the advantage of a rise in the price 
of stock. Further, the tithe proprietor 
(under the Act) gains nothing from the in- 
creased productiveness of the soil. 


Note 4S, p. S57. 

Taxes on Rent of Houses, Bk. V., ch. ii., 
part 2, art. 1. — Cf. Fawcett’s “Political 
Economy,” Bk. IV., ch. vii. ; Mill’s “Prin- 
ciples,” Bk. V., ch. iii., § 6. Compare also 
thewmrks of Inglis Palgra\e and Goschen, 
and the “Local Government and Taxation” 
of the Cobdcn Club, for the actual taxa- 
tion on houses and the probable incidence. 
For a brief statement, see A, J. Wilson’s 
“National Budget,” p. 121. 

Note 49, pp. 359, 36^, 

Tax on Profits, Bk. V., ch. ii., i3art 2, 
art. 2.— It is theoretically true that a tax 
on profits must fall on the con- 

sumer of the article concerned ; but prac- 
tically the transference of taxes is by no 
means so simple and necessary as the theory 
supposes. The law of “equality of xu'ofits” 
depends on a number of hypothetical condi- 
tions never fully realized in practice, and 
amounts to little more than an assertion 
that any rate above or below the average 
is unstable. Cliffe Leslie is the best 
authority on the point. Cf. his “Essay 
on Einancial Reform” (Cobden Club Es- 
says, 1871-72), and “Essays on Moral 
and Political Philosophy,” Essay XIII.). 
Theoretically, also, a tax on profits in 
general falls on the capitalist, affecting 
neither the prices of commodities nor the 
distribution of capital ; but practically 
profits cannot be accurately assessed, and 
the equality of profits is only hypothet- 
ical. The Death Duties^' (Legacy £^nd 
Succession) are at present anomalous and 
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unproductive. (Of. Wilson’s ‘‘National 
Budget,” p. 117.) 

Note 50, p. 366, 

Taxes on Wages, Bk. V., ch. ii., part 2, 
art. 3. —Adam Smith’s argument in this 
section requires considerable modification. 
A tax which is so great as to affect the 
minimum rate of wages will tend to fall on 
the capitalist; but so long as there is any 
surplus above the minimum rate the labourer 
must himself bear the burden. It is only in 
the very lowest grades of agricultural labour 
that wages vary with the price of bread, and 
a tax on wages would in this case fall on the 
employers or the landowners. But a direct 
tax on wages in general — for example, for 
compulsory insurance, as has just been pro- 1 
posed in ISermany — though paid in the first j 
place by the capitalist, would no doubt be 
mainly transferred to the labourer. On the 
“Incidence of Imperial and Local Taxation 
on the Working Classes,” cf. Essay XIII. 
in Cliffe Leslie’s “Essays;” and Noble’s 
“National Einance,” ch. xiv., xv. 

Note 51, p, 368. 

Capitation Taxes, Bk. Y., ch. ii., part 2, 
art. 4. — The modern form of the old poll- 
tax is the income-tax. Eor the general 
l^rinciples of an income-tax see Mill’s “Prin- 
ciples,” Bk. V., ch. ii., § 3. The income-tax 
as at present levied in this country is not 
really a single tax, but a group of many 
different taxes, being at once a tax on wages, 
profits, and rents of different kinds. The 
great objections to it are the inequality in 
the actual assessment owing to the inaccurate 
returns, and the inequality in taking the 
same proportion of incomes differing in kind. 
On the other hand, it is very convenient to 
the government, especially for “temporary” 
purposes. Eor the history of the income-tax 
see Noble’s “National Einance.” 


Note 52, p. 885, 

Taxes on Commodities, Bk. Y., ch. ii., 
part 2, art. 4.— Many of the suggestions 
made by Adam Smith in this chapter have I 
now been carried into effect : for example, ! 
the number of articles now paying customs 
duties is practically only four— spirits, tea, 
tobacco, and wine, most of the other articles 
in the tariff being for the purpose of counter- 
acting some excise duty. Again, the bond- 
ing and warehousing system has been adopt- 
ed; the luxurious and not the necessary 


expenses of the w^orking-classes are taxed; 
and the possibility of a diminution in the 
tax giving an increase in the gross revenue 
is admitted. The comparative merits of 
direct and indirect taxation are still a 
matter of controversy. Perhaps the case 
against indirect taxation is put in the 
strongest manner possible by Oliffe Leslie 
in his “Essay on Einancial Beform.” But, 
on the other hand, the experience of Ger- 
many shows that the working-classes can 
only be reached by indirect taxation, and 
it cannot be maintained that the present 
excise and customs duties press very hardly 
upon them. Certainly a great reform of 
the direct taxes must take place before 
they can be mainly relied on. (Cf. Mill’s 
“Principles,” Bk. Y., ch. vi.) Perhaps the 
best instance of the effect of duties in re- 
straining trade is furnished by the timber 
duties. (Noble’s “National Einance,” pp. 
20, 21.) The h'ochw'e of Jevons on the 
Match-Tax is an admirable example of the 
considerations to be taken account of in tax- 
ing any commodity. 

Note 58, p, 

National Debts, Bk. Y., ch. iii.^ — Eor 
a history of the National Debt in this 
country see Leone Levi’s “ History of 
British Commerce,” i3. 90 ; Wilson’s “ Na- 
tional Budget ” (ajjpendix) ; Noble’s “ Na- 
tional Einance,” p. 3 (note), explains in 
detail the method of effecting loans in the 
great Erench War. W. Newmarch (“Journal 
of Statistical Society,” vol. xviii., pp. 104 
and 242) partially defends the methods of 
funding employed. The chief controversies 
at present as regards the National Debt are 
(1) on the expediency of its payment ; (2) on 
the best methods for doing so. The chief 
arguments against the payment are, that it 
would be unjust to the present generation ; 
that justice demands further remission of 
taxation ; that the burden is only nominal, 
since the interest is transferred simply from 
one portion of the community to another ; 
that the country is continually growing more 
wealthy, and that it will be much easier to 
extinguish the debt at a future time ; that 
the rate of interest will probably fall, and so 
the nominal debt can be reduced by mere 
financial operations (as in America recently). 
To these arguments is opposed the continu- 
ity of national life. As Adam Smith says, 
“Though empires, like all other works of 
men, have all hitherto i^roved mortal, yet 
j every empire aims at immortality,” so that 
I one generation should be willing to make 
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sacrifices for its successors. Eurtlier : it is 
urged that the real burden of the present 
taxation is slight, and further remission not 
necessary ; that all taxation involves waste 
in collection and restraint of trade ; and that 
the increase in wealth and fall in the rate of 
interest are both uncertain and problemati- 
cal. (Of. Giffen’s “Essays on Finance,” 
Essay XI.; Noble’s “National Finance,” 
pp. 322-325. ) The principal methods of pay- 
ment now advocated are stated and examined 
in Giffen’s Essay. The idan that finds most 


favour is that adopted in the budget 
of Mr. Childers for 1883. All kinds of 
methods have been proposed at different 
times ; a list of some of the most curious is 
given by Leone Levi in his “History of 
British Commerce,” p. 94, note. The most 
modern device for payment without taxation 
is to make government invest in railway 
stock and the like, continually re-investing 
the proceeds. For a general treatment of 
the whole subject cf. the paper by Wagner 
in Schdnberg’s “Handbuch,” vol. ii., j). 433. 
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Absentee tax, the propriety of, considered 
with reference to Ireland, 879. 

dccf'unU of money, in modern Europe, all 
kept, and the value of goods computed, in 
silver, 16. 

ActorSf public, paid for the contempt attend- 
ing their profession, 44. 

Afncd, cause assigned for the barbarous state 
of the inti nor parts of that continent, 9. 

Africnn company^ establishment and constitu- 
tion of, 509. Receive an annual allowance 
from parliament for forts and garrisons, 310. 
The company not under sufficient controul, 
ib. History of the Royal African company, 
511. Decline of, ib. Rise of the present 
company, ib. 

AgBi the foundation of rank and precedency 
in rude as well as civilized societies, 297. 

Aggregate fund f in the British finances, ex- 
plained, 588. 

Agio of the bank of Amsterdam explained, 
194. Of the bank of Hamburgh, 195. 
The agio at Amsterdam, how kept at a me- 
dium rate, 197. 

dgriculturct the labour of, does not admit of 
such subdivisions as manufactures, 3. This 
impossibility of separation prevents agricul- 
ture from improving equally with manufac- 
tures, ib. Natural state of, in a new colony, | 
38, Requires more knowledge and experi- ' 
ence than most mechanical professions, and | 
yet is carried on without any restrictions, ! 
S3, The terms of rent, how adjusted be- | 
tween landlord and tenant, 60 Is extended | 
oy good roads and navigable canals. 62 
Under what circumstances pasture land is 
more valuable than arable, 63. Gardening 
not a very gainful employment, 64, Vines 
the most profitable article of culture, 65. 
Estimates of profit from projects very falla- 
cious, ib. Cattle and tillage mutually im- 
prove each other, 93, Remarks on that of 
Scotland, ib. On that of North America. 
94. Poultry, a profitable article in hu'-ban- 
dry, ib. Hogs, 95. Dairy, 96. Evidences 
of land being completely improved, ib. The 
extension of cultivation, as it raises the price 


of animal food, reduces that ot vegetables 
103. By whom and how practised undex 
feudal government, 137. Its operations not 
so much intended to increase, as to direct 
the fertility of nature, 149. Has been the 
cause of the prosperity of the British colonies 
in America, 150. The profits of, exaggerat- 
ed by projectors, 154. On equal terms, is 
naturally preferred to trade, 156. Artificers 
necessary to tlie carrying it on, ib. Was not 
attended to by the northern destroyers of the 
Roman empire, 157. The ancient policy 
of Europe unfavourable to, 162, Was pro- 
moted by the commerce and manufactures 
I of towns, 170. The wealth arising from, 

1 more solid and durable than that which pro- 
ceeds from commerce, 172. Is not encou- 
agedby the bounty on the exportation of corn, 
207. Why the proper business of new com- 
panies, 251. The present agricultural sys- 
tern of political economy adopted In France, 
described, 275. Is discouraged l>y restric- 
tions and prohibitions in trade, 279. Is fa- 
voured beyond manufactures in China, 282. 
And in Indostan. 283. Does not require sa 
extensive a market as manufactures, 281 
To check manufactuies in order to promote 
agriculture, false policy, 285. Landlotds 
ought tOr be encouraged to cultivate part o| 
their own land, 3'0. 

Alcavula^ the tax in Spain so called, explaineo 
and considered. 381, The ruin the Spa- 
nish manufactures attributed to this lax, 
ib. 

Alehouses, the number of, not the efiicteni 
cause of drunkenness, 148 200. 

Allodial nghts, mistaken for feudal rights. 168. 
The introduction of the feudal law tended 
to moderate the autliority of the allodial 
lords, ib 

Amba',sadors, the first motive of their appoint- 
ment, 507, 

Ameiicot why labour is dearer in NortJi A 
meiica than in England, 29 Great in- 
crease of population there, ib. Common 
rate of interest there, 38. Is anevv market 
for the produce of its own silver mines, 85. 
The first accounts of the two empires of Pe 
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ru and Mexico gfeatly exaggerated, ib. Im- 
proving state of the Spanish colonies there, 
86. Account of the paper currency of the 
British colonies, 164. Cause of the rapid 
prosperity of the British colonies there, 
150. Why manufactures for distant sale 
have never been established there, 156. Its 
speedy improvement owing to assistance 
from foreign capitals, 157. The purchase 
and improvement of uncultivated land the 
most profitable employment of capitals, 171 
Commercial alterations produced by the dis- 
covery of, 181. But two civilized nations 
found on the whole continent, ib. The 
w'ealth of the North American colonies in- 
creased, though the balance of trade continu- 
ed against them, 203. Madeira wine, how 
introduced there, 204. Historical review 
of the European settlements in, 229. Of 
Spain, 232,233. Of Holland, 234. Of France 
ib. Of Britain, ib. Ecclesiastical govern- 
ment in the several European colonies, 235. 
Fish a principal article of trade from North 
America to Spain, Portugal, and the Me- 
diterranean, 237. Naval stores to Britain, 

. 238. Little credit due to the policy of Eu- 
rope fiom the success of the colonies, 242, 
The dicovery and colonization of, how far 
advantageous to Europe, 243. And to 
America, ib. The colonies in, governed 
by a spirit of monopoly, 261. The interest 
, of the consumer in Britain sacrifilced to 
that of the producer, by the system of colo- 
nization, 274. Plan for extending the Bri- 
tish system of taxation, over all the provin- 
ces of, 397, 398. The question, how the 
Americans could pay taxes without specie, 
considered, 402. Ought in justice to con- 
tribute to discharge the public debt in Bri- 
tain, 402. Expediency of their union with 
Britain, 403. The British empire there a 
, mere project, 404. 

Amsterdam^ agio of the bank of, explained, 
191. Occasion of its establishment, 195. 
Advantages attending payments there, ib. 
Rate demanded for keeping money there, 
ib. Prices at which bullion and coin are 
received, 19^^, note. This bank the great 
warehouse of Europe for bullion, 197. 
Demands upon, how made and answered, 
ib. The agio, how kept at a medium rate, 
ib. The treasure of, whether all preserved 
in its repositories, 198. The amount of its 
■ treasure only to be conjectured, ib. Fees 
paid to the bank for transacting business, 
ib. 

dnnuiliest for terms of years, and for lives, in 
tlie British finances, historical account of, 
389. 

dpothecarieSi the profit on their drugs, unjust- 
ly stigmatized as exorbitant, 46. 

Apprentice shijh the nature and intention of 
. this bond of servitude, explained, 42. The 
limitations imposed on various trades as to 
the number of apprentices, 50. I^he statute 
of apprenticeship in England ib. ' Appren- 
ticeships in Fiance and Scotland, 51. Ge- 
neral remarks on the tendency and opera- 


tion of long apprenticeships, ib. The sta. 
tute of, ought to be repealed, 191. 

Arabs, their manner of supporting war, 289. 

Arniy^ three different ways by which a nation 
may maintain one in a distant country, 
178. Standing, distinction betw'een and a 
militia, 292. Historical review of, 294. 
The Macedonian army, ib, Carthaginian 
army, ib. Roman army, ib. Is alone able 
to perpetuate the civilization of a countiy, 
296. Is the speediest engine forcmlizing 

' a barbarous country, ib. Under what cir- 
cumstances dangerous to, and under what 
favourable to liberty, ib. 

Arlijicers prohibited by law from going to 
foreign countries, 273. Residing abroad, 
and not returning on notice, exposed to 
ontlawry, ib. See Manufactures. 

Asdriibal, his army greatly improved by dis- 
cipline, 294. How defeated, ib. 

Assembly., houses of, in the British colonies, 
the constitutional freedom of, shewui, 240, 

As&iento Contract^ 512. 

Assize of bread and ale, remarks on that sta 
tute, 75, 77. 

Augustus^ emperor, emancipates tlie slaves of 
Vedius Pollio for his cruelty, 241. 

B 

Balance of annual produce and consumption 
explained, 203. May be in favour of a 
nation, when the balance of trade is against 
it, ib. 

Balance of trade, no certain criterion to de- 
termine on which side it turns between tw'O 

! countries, 392. The current doctrine of, 
on which most regulations of trade are 
founded, absurd, 199. If even, by the 
exchange of their native commodities, both 
sides may be gainers, ib. How the balance 
w^oiild stand if native commodities on one 
side w'eie paid with foreign commodities on 
the other, ib. How the balance stands when 
commodities are purchased with gold and 
silver, ib., 200. The ruin of countries often 
predicted from the doctrine of an unfavour- 
able balance of trade, 202. 

Banks, great increase of trade in Scotland 
since the establishment of them in the prin- 
cipal towns, 120. Their usual course of 
business, 121. Consequences of their issu- 
ing too much paper, 122. Necessary cau- 
tion for some time observed by them witli 
regard to giving credit to their customers, 
124. Limits of the advances they may im- 
prudently make to traders, 325. How in- 
jured by the practice of drawing and r© 
drawing bills, 126, 127. History of the 
Ayr bank, 128. History of the bank of 
England, ISO. The nature and public 
advantage of banks considered, 131. Ban- 
kers might carry on their business with less 
paper, 1S2. Effects of the optional clauses 
in the Scotch notes, 133. Origin of their 
establishment, 194. Bank money explain- 
ed, 195. Bank of England, the conduct of. 
in regard to the coinage, 226. Joint stock 
companies, wdiy well adapted to the trade 
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«t' banking, 517, 31 S, A doubtful ques- 
tion, whether the government of Great Bri- 
tain is equal to the management of the bank 
to profit, 344. 

Bankers^ the credit of their notes how esta- 
blished, 118. The nature of the banking 
business explained, ib., 121. The multi, 
plication and competition of bankers, under 
proper regulations of service to public cre- 
dit, 155. 

Baretti, Mr. his account of the quantity of 
Portugal gold sent weekly to England, 
223. 

Barons, feudal, their power contracted by the 
grant of municipal privileges, 163. Their 
extensive authority, 168. How they lost 
their authority over their vassals, 1 69. And 
the power to disturb their country, 170. 
Barter, the exchange of one commodity foi 
another, the propensity to, of extensive o- 
peration, and peculiar to man, 6. Is not 
sufficient to carry on the mutual intercourse 
of mankind, 10. See Commerce. 

Batavia, causes of the prosperity of the Dutch 
settlement there, 263. 

Beaver skins, review of the policy used in the 
trade for, 273. 

Beef, cheaper now in London than in the 
reign of James J., 63. Compared with the 
prices of wheat at the corresponding times, 
64. 

Benefices, ecclesiastical, the tenure of, why 
rendered secure, 335. The power of col- 
lating to, how taken from the pope, in Eng- 
land and France, 338. General equality 
of, among the presbyterians, 340. Good 
effects of this equality, ib. 

Bengal, to what circumstances its early im- 
provement in agriculture and manufactures 
was owing, 9 Present miserable state of 
the country, 30. Remarks on the high 
rates of interest there, 39. Oppressive con- 
duct of the English there, to suit their trade 
in opium, 263. Why more remarkable for 
the exportation of manufactures than of 
grain, 284. ! 

Bet ne, brief history of the republic of, 1 64. 
Establishment of the reformation there, 358. 
Application of the revenue of the catholic 
clergy, 341, Derives a revenue from the 
interest of its treasure, 344. 
hills of Exchange, punctuality in the payment 
of, how secured, 1 26. The pernicious prac- 
tice of drawdng and redrawing explained, 
ib. The arts made use of to disguise this 
mutual traffic in bills, 127. 

Birth, superiority of, how it confers respect 
and authority, 298, 

Bishops, the ancient mode of electing them, 
and how altered, 335, 337. 

Body, natural and political, analogy between, 
280. 

Bohemia, account of the tax there on the in- 
dustry of artificers, 366. 

Bounty, on the exportation of corn, the ten- 
dency of this measure examined, 81. 
Bounties, why given in commerce, 1 83. On 
exportation, the policy of granting them 
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considered, 205. On the exportation oi 
corn, 206. This bounty imposes two taxes 
on the people, 207. Evil tendency of this 
bounty, 209. The bounty only beneficial to 
the exporter and importer, ib. Motives of 
die count! y gentlemen in granting the 
bounty, 210. A trade which requires a 
bounty, necessarily a losing trade, ib. 
Tonnage bounties to the fisheries consi- 
dered, 211. Account of the white herring 
fishery, 212. Remarks on other bounties, 
213. A review of the principles on which 
they are generally granted, 267. Those 
granted on American produce founded on 
mistaken policy, 268. How they affect 
the consumer, 274. 

Bourdeaux, why a town of great trade, 138. 

Brazil grew to be a powerfnl colony under 
neglect, 233. The Dutch invaders expel- 
led by the Portuguese colonists, ib. Com- 
puted number of inhabitants there, ib. The 
trade of the principal provinces oppressed 
by the Portuguese, 236. 

Bread, its relative value with butcher’s meat 
compared, 62, 65. 

Brewery, reasons for transferring the taxes on 
to the malt, 376. 

Bridges, how to be erected and maintained, 
303. 

Britain, Great, evidences that labour is siif 
ficiently paid for there, 30. The price of 
provisions nearly the same in most places, 
31. Great variations in the price of labour, 
ib. Vegetables imported from Flanders in 
the last century, 52. Historical account of 
the alterations interest of money has under- 
gone, 37. Double interest deemed a rea- 
sonable mercantile profit, 40. In what re 
spects the carrying trade is advantageous to, 
152, 153. Appears to enjoy more of the 
carrying trade of Europe than it really 
has, 153. It is the only country of Europe 
in which the obligation of purveyance is 
abolished, 161. Its funds for the support 
of foreign wars inquired into, 178, 179. 
Why never likely to be much affected by the 
free importation of Irish cattle, 186 Nor 
salt provisions, ib. Could be little affected 
by the importation of foreign corn, 187. 
The policy of the commercial restraints 
on the trade with France examined, 192. 
The trade with France might be more ad- 
vantageous to each country than that with 
any other, 202. Why one of tlie riches* 
countries in Europe, while Spain and Por- 
tugal are among the poorest, 221. Review 
of her American colonies, 234. The trade 
of her colonies, how regulated, 236. Dis- 
tinction between enumerated and non-enu- 
merated commodities explained, 237. Re- 
strains manufactures in America, 238, 239 
Indulgences granted to the colonists, 239 

i Constitutional freedom of her colony go- 
vernment, 240. The sugar colonies of, 
worse governed than those of France, 241. 
Disadvantages resulting from retaining the 
exclusive trade of tobacco with Maryland 
and Virginia, 244, 245 lire navigatior 
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act lias increased tlie colony trade, at the 
expense of many other branches of foreign 
trade, 245. The advantage of the colony 
trade estimated, 247. A gradual relaxation 
of the exclusive ttade recommended, 250. 
Events which have concurred to prevent the 
ill efftcts of the loss of the colony trade, ib. 
The natural good effects of the colony trade 
more than counterbalance the bad effects of 
the monopoly, 251. To maintain a mono- 
poly, the principal end of the dominion as- 
sumed over the colonies, 254. Has derived 
nothing but loss from this dominion, ib. 
Is perhaps the only state which has only in- 
ersased its expenses by extending its empire, 
255. The constitution of, would have been 
completed by admitting of American repre- 
sentation, 258. Review of the administra- 
tion of the East India Company, 264, 265. 
The interest of the consumer sacrificed to 
that of the producer in raising an empire in 
America, 274. The annual revenue of, 
compared with its annual rents and interest 
of capital stock, S45, 346. The land-tax of, 
considered, 548. Tithes, 352 Window- 
tax, 357. Stamp-duties, 565, 36S» Poll- 
taxes in the reign of William III., 367. 
The uniformity of taxadon in, favourable 
to internal trade, 582. The system of taxa- 
tion in, compared with that in France, 
384. Acccnint of the unfunded debt of, 
387. Funded debt, 388. Aggregate and 
general funds, ib. Sinking fund, 389. 
Annuities for terms of years and for lives, 
ib. Perpetual annuities the best transfer* 
able stock, 391. The reduction of the pub- 
lic debts during peace bears no proportion 
to their accumulation during war, 392. 
The trade with the tobacco colonies, how 
carried om without the intervention of 
specie, 401. The trade with the sugar co- 
lonies explained, ib. Ireland and America 
ought in justice to contribute towards the 
discharge of her public debts, 402. How 
the territorial acquisitions of tlie E.ist India 
Company might be rendered a source of re- 
venue, 403. If no such assistance can be 
obtained, her only resource pointed out, ib. 

Bullion^ the money of the great mercantile re- 
public, 179. See Gold and Silver. 

Burghs, free, the origin of, 163. To what cir- 
cumstances they owed their corporate juris- 
dictions, ib. Why admitted to send repre- 
sentatives to parliament, 164. Are allowed 
to protect refugees from the country, 16.o, 

Bum, Dr. his observation on the laws relating 
to the settlements of the poor, 58, 59. 

Butcher's meat, nowhere a necessary of life, 
370. 

C 

Calvinists, origin of that sect, 339. Their 
principles of church government, ib. 

Cameron, Mr. of Lochiel, exercised, within 
thirty years since, a crinainal jurisdiction 
over his own tenants, 1 68. 

Canada, the French colony there, long under 
the government of an exclusive company, , 


234. But improved speedily after the dis 
solution of the company, ib. 

Canals, navigable, the advantages of, 62. How 
to be made and maintained, 303. That o! 
Languedoc, the support of, how secured, ib. 
May be successfully managed by joint stock 
companies, 317. 

Cantillon, Mr. remarks on his account of the 
earnings of the labouring poor, 28. 

Cajie of Good Hope, causes of the prosperity of 
the Dutch settlement tJbere, 263. 

Capital, in trade, explained, and how employ- 
ed, 112. Distinguished into circulating and 
fixed capitals, ib. Characteristic of fixed 
capitals, 113. The several kinds of fixed 
capitals specified, ib. Characteristic of cir- 
culating capitals, and the several kinds of, 
114. Fixed capitals supported by those which 
are circulating, ib. Circulating capitals 
how supported, ib. Intention of a fixed 
capital, 116. The expense of maintaining 

j the fixed and circulating capitals illustrated, 
ib. Money, as an article of circulating ca- 
pital, considered, ib. Money no measure of 
capital, 118. What quantity of industry 
any capital can employ, 120. Capitals, how 
far they may be extended by paper credit. 
125. Must always be replaced with profit 
by the annual produce of land and labour, 
136 The proportion between capital and 
revenue regulates the proportion between in- 
dustry and idleness, 138. How it is increas- 
ed or diminished, ib. National evidences of 
the increase of, 141. In what instances 
private expenses contribute to enlarge the 
national capital, 142. The increase of, re- 
duces profits by competition, 145. The dif- 
ferent ways of employing a capital, 147. 
How replaced to the different classes of 
traders, 148. That employed in agricul- 
ture puts into motion a greater quantity 
of productive labour than any equal ca- 
pital employed in manufactures, H9. Tliat 
of a manufacturer should reside within 
the country, 150. The operation of capi- 
tals employed in agriculture, manufactures, 
and foreign trade compared, ib. The pros- 

' perity of a country depends on the due 
proportion of its capital applied to these three 
grand objects, 151, Different returns of 
capitals employed in foreign trade, 152 Is 
rather employed in agriculture than in trade 
and manufactures, on equal teims, 155, 156. 
Is rather employed in manufactures than in 
foreign trade, 156. The natural progress 
of the employment of, 157. Acquired by 
trade, is very precarious, until realized by 

, the cultivation and improvement of land, 
172. The employment in the different 
species of trade, how determined, 183. 

Capitation tares, the nature of, considered, 367. 
In England, ib. In France, ib 

Carriage, land and water, compared, 8. Wa- 
ter carriage contributes to improve arts and 
industry in all countries where it can be used, 
9, 62, 87. iwand, how facilitated and reduced 
in price by public \\ oi ks, 303. 
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Oatrying trader the nature and operation of, 
examined, 152. Is the symptom, but not 
the cause of national wealth, and hence 
points out the two richest countries in Eu- 
rope, 153. Trades may appear to bo car- 
ryin<r tiades which are not so, ib. The 
disadvantages of, to individuals, 183, The 
Dutch, how excluded from being the car- 
riers to Great Britain, 187, 188. Draw- 
backs of duties originally granted for the 
encouragement of, 205. 

Carlhaginian armyr its superiority over the 
Roman army accounted for, 29^. 

Cxtlle and Corn, their value compared, in the 
dilFerent stages of agriculture, 62. The 
price of, reduced by artificial grasses, 63. 
To what height the price of cattle may rise 
in an improving country, 92, 93. The 
raising a stock of, nece‘>sary for the supply 
of manure to farms, 93. Cattle must bear 
a good price to be well fed, ib. Tlie 
price of, rises in Scotland in consequence of 
the union with England, ib. Great mul- 
tiplication of European cattle in America, 
94. Are killed in some countries merely 
for the sake of tl e hides and tallow, 97. 
The market for these articles more extensive 
than for the carcase, ib. This market some- 
times brought nearer home by the establish- 
ment of manufactures, ib. How the ex- 
tension of cultivation raises the price of ani- 
mal food, 103. Is perhaps the only com- 
modity more expensive to transport by sea 
than by land, 186. Great Britain never 
likely to be much affected by the free im- 
pel tation of Irish cattle, ib. 

CeUiJicates, parish, the laws relating to. with 
observations on them, 58. 

Jkild, Sir Josiah, his obseivation on trading 
companies, 809. 

Children, riches unfavourable to the produc- 
tion, and extreme poverty to the raising, of 
them, 33. The mortality still greater among 
those maintained by charily, ib. 

China, to wdiat the early improvement in arts 
and industry there was owing, 9. Concur- 
rent testimonies of tlie misery of the lower 
ranks of the Chinese, 30. Is not, how- 
ever, a declining country, ib. High rate 
of interest of money there, 40. Great state 
assumed by the grandees, 86. The price 
of labour there lower than in the greater 
part of Europe, 87. Silver the mo‘.t pro- 
fitable article to send thither, ib. The pro- 
portional value of gold to silver, how rated 
there, 89. Tlie value of gold and silver much 
higher there than in any part of Europe, 101. 
Agriculture favoured there beyond manu- 
factures, 282. Foreign trade not favoured 
there, 283. Extension of the home mar- 1 
ket, ib. Great attention paid to the roads 
there, 305, 306. In what the principal re- 
venue of the sovereign consists, 353. The 
revenue of, partly raised in kind, ib. 

Church, the richer the church the poorer the 
state, 341. Amount of the revenue of the 
church of Scotland, 342. Tlie revenue of 
the chinch heavier taxed In Prussia than 


lay proprietors, 351. The muiM and ef- 
fect of tithes considered, 352. 

Circulation, the dangerous practice of raising 
money by, explained, 127. In traffic, the 
two different branches of, considered, 132. 
Cities, circumstances which eontrilmted to their 
opulence, 165. Those of Italy the fiist that 
rose to consequence, ib. The commerce 
and manufactures of, have occasioned the 
improvement and cultivation of the country 

no. 

Clergy, a supply of, provided for, by public 
and private foundations for their education, 
55. Curates w'orse paid than many ine- 
clianics, ib. Of an estabiisiied religion, 
why unsuccessful against the teachers of a 
new religion, 330. Why they persecute 
their adversaries, ib. The zeal of the in- 
ferior clergy of the church of Rome, how 
kept alive, ib. Utility of ecclesiastical es- 
tablishments, 831. How connected with 
tlie civil magistrate, ib., .382. Unsafe for 
the civil magistrate to differ with them, 884. 
Must be managed without violence, ib. 
355. Of the church of Rome, one great 
army cantoned over Europe, ib., 836. Tlicir 
power similar to that of the temporal barons 
during the feudal monkish ages, ib. How 
the pow'er of the Romish clergy declined, 

I 337. Evils attending allowing parishes to 
i elect their own ministers, 339. 

Clothing, more plentiful than food in unculti- 
vated countries, 68. The materials for, the 
first articles rude nations have to offer, ib. 

Coal must generally be cheaper than wood to 
gain the preference for fuel, 70. The price 

of, how reduced, ib. The exportation of, 
subjected to a duty higher than the prime 
cost of, at the pit, 273. The cheapest of 
all fuel, 370. The tax on absurdly regu- 
lated, ib. 

Coal mines, their different degrees of fertility 
70. When fertile, are sometimes unprofit- 
able by situation, ib. The proportion of 
rent generally paid for, ib,, 71. The ma- 
chinery necessary to, expensive, 1 1 2. 

Coal trade from Newcastle to London em- 
ploys more shipping than all the othei car- 
rying trade of England, 153. 

Cochin China, remarks on the principal arti- 
cles of cultivation there, 66. 

Coin, stamped, the origin and peculiar advan- 
tages of, in commerce, II. The different 
species of, in different ages and countries, 
ib. Causes of the alterations in the value of, 
ib., 12, 15, 14. How the standard coin of 
different nations came to be of different 
metals, 16. A reform in the English coin- 
age suggested, 19. Silver, consequences 
i attending the debasement of, 82. Coinage 
1 of France and Britain examined, 193. 
Why coin is privately melted down, 225. 
The mint chiefly employed to keep up the 
quantity thus diminished, ib. A duty to 
pay the coinage would preserve money from 
being melted or counterfeited, ib. Stan- 
dard of the gold coin in France, ib. Hov^ 
a seignorage on coin would operate. 226. 
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A. tax upor. coinage is advanced by every 
Dody, and finally paid by nobody, ib. A 
reveuae lost by "government defraying the 
expense of coinage, 227. Amount of the 
annual coinage before the late reformation 
of the gold coin, ib. The law for the en- 
couragement of, founded on prejudice, ib. 
Consequences of raising the denomination 
as an expedient to facilitate the payment 
of public debts. 596. Adulteration of, 397. 

Colbert, M. the policy of his commercial regu- 
lations disputed, 189, 275. His character, 
275. 

Colleges, cause of the depreciation of their mo- 
ney rents inquired into, 14. The endow- 
ments of, from whence they generally arise, 

18. Whether they have in general an- 
swered the purposes of their institution, ib 
These endowments have diminished the 
necessity of application in the teachers, 319. 
The privileges of graduates by residence, 
and charitable foundation of scholarships, 
injurious to collegiate education, 320. Dis- 
cipline of, ib. 

Colliers and Coal-heavers their high earnings 
accounted for, 43. 

Colonies, new, the natural progress of, 38. 
Modern, the commercial advantages deriv- 
ed from them, 183, Ancient, on what prin- 
ciples founded, 227, 228. Ancient Gre- 
cian colonies not retained under subjection 
to the parent states, ib. Distinction be- 
tween the Roman and Greek colonies, 228. 
Circumstances that led to the establishment j 
of European colonies in the East Indies 
and America, ib. The East Indws disco- 
vered by Vasco de Gama, 229. The West 
Indies discovered by Columbus, ib. Gold 
the object of the first Spanish enterprises 
there, 230. And of those of all other Eu- 
ropean nations, 23 1 . Causes of the prospe- 
rity of new colonies, ib. ^ Rapid progress of 
the ancient Greek colonies, 232. The Ro- 
man colonies slow in improvement, ib. 
The remoteness of America and the West 
Indies greatly in favour of the European 
colonies there, ib. Review of the British 
American colonies, 234. Expense of the 
civil establishments in British America, 235. 
Ecclesiastical government, ib. General view 
of the restraints laid upon the trade of the 
European colonies, 236. I'lie trade of the 
British colonies, how regulated, ib. The dif- 
ferent kinds of non-enuinerated commodi- 
ties specified, 257. Enumerated commodi- 
ties, 238. Restraints upon their manu- 
factures, ib. Indulgencies granted them 
by Britain, 239. Were free in every other 
respect except as to their foreign trade, 240. 
Little credit clue to the policy of Europe 
Irom the success of the colonies, 2*12 
Throve by the disorder and injustice of the 
European governments, ib. Have contri- | 
buted to augment the industry of all the 
countries of Europe, 243. Exclusive pri- 
vileges of trade a dead weight upon all these 
exertions both in Europe and America, ib, 
Have in general been a source of expense, 


instead of revenue to their mother countries^ 
244. Have only benefited their mothei 
countries by the exclusive trade carried 
on with them, ib. Consequences of the 
navigation act, 245. The advantage of the 
colony trade to Britain estimated, 247. A 
gradual relaxation of the exclusive com- 
merce recommended, 250. Events which 
have prevented Britain from sensibly feeling 
the loss of the colony trade, ib. The etFects 
of the colony trade, and the monopoly ot 
that trade, distinguished, ib. To maintain 
a monopPly, the principal end of the domi- 
nion Great Britain assumes over the colo- 
nies, 254. Amount of the ordinary peace 
establishment of, ib. The two late wars 
Britain sustained, colony wars, to support a 
monopoly, ib* Two modes by which they 
might be taxed, 255. Their assemblies not 
likely to tax them, ib. Taxes by parliamen- 
tary requisition as little likely to be raised, 

256. Representatives of, might be admitted 
into the British parliament with good effect, 

257. Answer to objections against Ameri- 
can representation, 258. The interest of 
the consumer in Britain sacrificed to that of 
the producer in raising an empire in Ameri- 
ca, 274. 

Columbus, the motive that led to his discovery 
ot America, 229. Why he gave the name 
of Indies to the islands he discovered, ib. 
His triumphal exhibition of their produc- 
tions, 250. 

i Columella, his instructions for fencing a kitchen 
garden, 64. Advises the planting of vine- 
yards, 65. 

I Commerce, the different common standards or 
mediums made use of to facilitate the ex- 
change of commodities in the early stages of, 
10. Origin of money, ib. Definition of the 
term value, 12. Treaties of, though advan- 
tageous to the merchants and manufactur 
ers of the favoured countries, necessarily, dis 
advantageous to those of the favouring coun 
try, 222. Translation of the commercial 
treaty between England and Portugal, con- 
cluded in 1703, by Mr. Methuen, 223.^ Re- 
stiaints laid upon the European colonies in 
America, 236. The present splendour of 
the mercantile system owing to the dis- 
covery and colonization of America, 259. 
Review of ‘he plan by which it proposes 
to enrich a country, 266. The interest of 
the consumer constantly sacrificed to that 
of the producer, 274. See Agriculture, 
Banks, Capital, Maiiufactures, Merchant, 
Money, Stock, Trade, ^c. 

Commodities, the barter of, insufficient &*r tlie 
mutual supply of the wapts of tnankind, 10. 
Metals found to be the Isest medium to fa- 
cilitate the exchange of, ib. Labour an in- 
invariable standard for the value of, 14. 
Real and nominal prices of, distinguished, 
ib. Component parts of the prices of, ex- 
plained and illustrated, 21. Natural and 
market prices of, distinguished and how 
regulated, 23. The ordinary proportion 
between the value of two commodities, 


not necessarily tlie same as between the 
quantities of them commonly in the market, 

B9- The price of rude produce, how affect- 
ed by the advance of wealth and improve- 
ment, 91, 92. Foreign are primarily pur- 
chased with the produce of domestic indus- 
try, 151. When advantageously exported in 
a rude state, even by a foreign capital, 156. 
The quantity of, in every country, natuially 
regulated by the demand, 176, Wealth in j 
goods and in money, compared, 177, Ex- 
portation of, to a proper market, always at- 
tended with more profit than that of gold 
and silver, 179. The natural advantages of 
countries in particular productions some- 
times not possible to struggle against, 185. 

Comimny, mercantile, incapable of consulting 
their true interests when they become sove- 
reigns, 264. An exclusive company a public 
nuisance, 266. Trading, how first formed, 
307. Regulated and joint-stock companies 
distinguished, ib. Regulated companies in 
Great Britain specified, ib. 308. Are useless, 
SOS. Constant view of such companies, ib. 
Forts and garrisons, why never maintained 
by regulated companies, 309. The nature 
of joint-stock companies explained, 310, 311, 
516. A monopoly necessary to enable a 
joint-stock company to carry on a foreign 
trade, 317, Wh«t kind of joint-stock com- 
panies need no exclusive privileges, ib. Joint- 
stock companies, why well adapted to the 
trade of banking, ib. The trade of insurance 
may be carried on successfully by a joint- 
atock company, ib. Also, inland navigations, 
and the supply of water to a great city, ib. 
Ill success of joint-stock companies in other 
undertakings, 318 

Competition^ tlie effect of, in the purchase of 
commodities, 23 Among the venders, ib., 
57. ^ 

Concordat in France, its object, 537. 

Congress, American, its strength owing to the 
important characters it confers on the mem- 
bers of it, 257. 

Ct.nversion price, in the payment of rents in 
Scotland, explained, 76, 77. 

Copper, the standard measure of value among 
the ancient Romans, 16. Is no legal ten- 
der in England, ib. 

Cori, the largest quadruped on the island of St. 

Domingo, described, 229. 

Corn, the raising of. in different countries, not 
subject to the same degree of rivalship, as 
manufactures, 5, 4. is the best standard for 
reserved rents, H. The pri:e of, how re- 
gulated, 15. The price of. the best standard 
for comparing the different values of par- 
ticular commodities at different times and 
places, 16. The three component parts in 
the price of, 21. Is dearer in Scotland 
thaii England, 31. Its value compared 
with ^at of butcher’s meat, in the different 
periods of agriculture, 62. Compared with 
silver, 75. Circumstances in a historical 
view of the prices of corn that have misled 
writers in treating of the value of silver at 
different periods, 76. Is always a more ac- 
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curate measure of value than any other com- 
modity, 79. Why dearer in great towns than 
in the country, 80. Why dearer in some 
rich commercial countries, as Holland 
and Genoa, ib. Rose in its nominal price 
on the discovery of the American mines, 

81. And in consequence of the civil war 
under king Charles I., ib. And in con- 
sequence of the bounty on the exporta- 
tion of, 82. Tendency of the bounty ex- 
amined, 83. Chronological table of the 
prices of, 108. The least profitable aiticle ol 
growth in the British West Indian colo- 
nies, 159. The restraints formerly laid 
upon the trade of, unfavourable to the culti- 
vation of land, 162. The free importation 
of, could little affect the farmers of Great 
Britain, 187. The policy of the bounty on 
the exportation of, examined, 206. The 
reduction in tlie price of, not produced 
by the bounty, ib. Tillage not encouraged 
by the bounty, ib. The money price of, 
regulates that of all otlier home-made com- 
modities, 207. Illustration, 208. Ill ef- 
fects of the bounty, ib. Motives of the 
country gentlemen in granting the bounty. 
209. The natural value of not to be altered 
by altering the money price, 210. The 
four several branches of the corn trade spe- 
cified, 213. The inland dealer, for his own 
interest, will not raise the price of, higher 
than the scarcity of the season requires, ib. 
Corn a commodity the least liable to be mo- 
nopolized, 214. Tlie inland dealers too nu- 
merous and dispersed to form a general com- 
bination, ib. Dearths, never artificial, but 
when government interferes improperly to 
prevent them, ib. The freedom of the corn 
trade the best security against a famine, 215. 
Old English statute to prohibit the corn 
trade, ib. Consequences of farmers being 
forced to become corn dealers, ib. The use 
of corn dealers to the farmers, 216. The 
prohibitory statute against the corn trade 
softened, 217. But still under the influence 
of popular prejudices, ib. 218. The aver- 
age quantity imported and exported com- 
pared with the consumption and annual pro- 
duce, ib. Tendency of a free importation 
of, 219. The home-market the most im- 
portant one for corn, ib. Impropriety of 
the statute 22 Car. 1 1 for regulating the 
importation of wheat, confessed by the sus- 
pension of its execution by temporary sta- 
tutes, ib. Duties payable on the importation 
of grain before 1 3 Geo. 1 1 1, ib. note, ib. 
The home-market indirectly supplied by the 
exportation of corn, ib. How a liberal 
system of free exportation and importation 
and among all nations would operate, 220, 
The laws concerning corn, similar to those 
relating to religion, 221. 7*he home-mar- 
ket supplied by the carrying trade, ib. The 
system of laws connected with the establish- 
ment of the bounty, undeserving of praise 
ib. Remarks on the statute 13 Geo. Ill 
ib. 

Corporations, tendency of the exclusive priv» 
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leges of, on trade, 26, By what authori- 
ty erected, 50, 52. The advantages they 
derive from the surrounding country, ib. 
Check the operations of competition, 54. 
Their internal regulations combinations a- 
gainst the public, ib. Are injurious even 
to the members of them, ib. The laws of, 
obstruct the free circulation of labour from 1 
one employment to another, 57. Origin 
of, 103. Are exempted by their privileges 
from the power of the feudal barons, 164. 
The European East India companies dis- 
advantageous to the eastern commerce, 181, 
182. The exclusive privileges of corpora* 
tions ought to be destroyed, 19U 

CoUagers, in Scotland, their situation described, 
49. Are cheap manufacturers of stockings, 

ib. The diminution of, in England, ccm • 
sidered, 95. 

Coiuardy character of, 529. 

Credit. See Paper Money. 

Crusades, to the Holy land, favourable to the 
revival of commerce, 165. 

Cur’^'ency of Uates, remaiks on, 194. 

Customs, the motives and tendency of draw- 
backs from the duties of, 203. The revenue 
of the customs increased by drawbacks, 
205. Occasion of first imposing the duties 
of, 507. Origin of those duties, 371. Three 
ancient branches of, 372. Drawbacks of, 
ib. Are regulated according to the mer- 
cantile system, lb, 373. Frauds prac- 
tised to obtain drawbacks and bounties, ib. 
The duties of, in many instances uncer- 
tain, ib. Improvement of, suggested, 374. 
Computation of the expense of collecting 
them, 380. 

D 

Dairy, the business of, generally carried on as 
a save- all, 96. Circumstances which im- 
pede or promote the attention to it, ib. 
English and Scotch dairies, ib. 

Danube, the navigation of that river, v\hy of 
little use to the inteiior parts of the country 
from whence it flows, 9. 

Davenant, Dr. his objections to the transfer- 
ling the duties on beer to the malt consider- 
ed, 377. , . . 

Dearths, never caused by combinations among 
the dealers in corn, but by some general 
calamity, 214. The free exercise of the 
corn trade the best palliative against the in- 
conveniencies of a dearth, 217. Corn deal- 
ers the best friends to the people at such 
seasons, 218. 

Debts, public, the origin of, traced, 386. Are 
accelerated by the expenses attending war, 
ib. Account of the unfunded debt of Great 
Britain, 387. The funded debt, 388.^ Ag- 
gregate and general funds, 389. Sinking 
fund, lb. Annuities for terms of years 
and for Uvea, ib. The reduction of, du- 
ring peace, bears, no proportion to its accu- 
mulation during war, 391. The plei of 
the interest being no bin den to the nation 
considered, 394. Are seldom fairly paid 
when accumulated to a certain degree, 396. 
Might easily be discharged, by extending 


the Britisli system of taxation over all tlw 
provinces of the empire, 397. Ireland and 
America ought to contribute to discharge 
the public debts of Britain, 402. 

Decker, Sir Matthew, his observations on the 
accumulation of taxes, 369. His proposal 
for transferring all taxes to the consumer, liy 
annual payments, considered, 37 1 . 

Demand, though the increase of, may at first 
raise the price of goods, it never fails to re- 
duce it afterwards, 314. 

Denmark, account of the settlements of, in tlie 
West Indies, 234. 

Diamonds, the mines of, not alw'ays w'ortb 
working for, IS. 

Discipline, the great importance of, in war, ^93 
Instances of, ib. 

Diversions, public, their political use, 334. 

Domingo. St. mistaken by Columbus for a 
nartof East Indies, 229. Its principal 
productions, ib. The natives soon stripped 
of all their gold, 2.30. Historical view of 
the French colony there, 234. 

Doomsday -book, the intention of that compila- 
tion, 351. 

Dorians, ancient, where the colonies of, set- 
tled, 227. 

Dramatic exhibitions, the political use of, 334. 

Drawbacks, in commerce, explained, 182. The 
motives to and tendency of, explained, 203. 
On wines, currants, and wrought ailks, ib. 
On tobacco and sugar, 204. On wines, 
particularly considered, ib. Were origi- 
nally granted to encourage the cairying 
trade, 205. The revenue of the custome 
increased by them, ib. Drawbacks allowed 
in favour of the colonies, 213. 

Drugs, regulations of their importation and 
exportation, 272. 

Drunkenness, the motive to this vice inquired 
into, 200. 

Dutch, their settlements in America slow in 
improvement, because under the government 
of an exclusive company, 234. Their East 
India trade checked by monopoly, 261. 
Measures taken by, to secure the monopoly 
of the spice trade. See Holland. 

E _ 

East Indies, representation of the miserable 
state of the provinces of, under the English 
government there, 50. Historical view of 
the European trade with those countries 
86. Rice countries more populous and 
lich than com countries,^ ib. The real 
price of labour lower in China and Indostan 
than in the greater part of Europ^j 87. 
Gold and silver the most profitable commo- 
dities to carry thither, ib. The proportional 
value of gold to silver, bow rated there, 89. 
Great extension of foreign commerce by the 
discovery of a passage to, round the Cape of 
Good Hope, 181. Historical review of the 
intercourse w'iih, ib., 182. Effect of the 
annual exportation of silver to, from Europe, 
ib. The trade with, chiefly carried on by 
exclusive companies, 261. Tendency of 
their monopolies, ib. 


East India company, a monopoly against the ! 
very nation in which it is erected, 261. 
The operation of such a company in a poor 
and in a rich country compared, ib. That 
country whose capital is not large enough to 
extend to such a distant trade ought not to 
engage in it, 262, The mercantile habits 
of trading companies render them incapa- 
ble of consulting their true interests when 
they become sovereigns, 264. The genius 
of the administration of the English com- 
pany, ib. Subordinate practices of their a- 
gents and clerks, 265. The bad conduct of 
agents in India owing to their situation, ib. 
Such an exclusive company a nuisance in 
every respect, 266. Brief review of their 
history, 313. Their privileges invaded, ib. 

A rival company formed, ib. The two 
companies united, 314. Are infected by the 
spirit of war and conquest, ib. Agreements 
between the company and government, 
ib. Interference of government in their 
territorial administration, 315. And in the 
direction at home, ib. Why unfit to go- 
vern a great empire, ib. Their sovereign 
and commercial characters incompatible, 
344. How the territorial acquisitions of, 
might be rendered a source of revenue, 
403. 

Economists, sect of, in Fiance, their political 
tenets, 275. 

Edinburgh, its present share of trade owing 
to the removal of the court and parliament, 
1.38. 

Education, the principal cause of the various 
talents observable in different men, 7. Those 
parts of, for which there are no public in- 
stitutions, generally the best taught, 320. 
In universities, a view of, 323. Of travel- 
ling for, 324. Course of, in the republics 
of ancient Greece, ib. In ancient Rome, 
ib. The ancient teachers superior to those 
in modern times, 326. Public institutions 
injurious to good education, ib. Inquiry 
how far the public ought to attend to the 
education of the people, 327, The different 
opportunities of education in the different 
ranks of the people, 328. The advantages 
of proper attention in the state to the educa- 
tion of the people, 329. 

Egypt, the first country in which agriculture 
and manufactures appear to have been cul- 
tivated, 9. Agriculture was greatly favour- 
ed there, 283. Was long the granary of 
the Roman empire, 284. 

Ejectment, action of, in England, when in- 
vented, and its operation, 160. 

Employments, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the differtnt kinds of, in the same 
neighbourhood, continually tend to equa- 
lity, 41. The differences or inequalities 
among, specified, ib. The constancy or 
precariousness of, influences the rate of 
wages, 43. 

England, the dates of its several species of 
coinage, silver, gold, &nd copper, lo. Why 
labour is cheaper there than in North Ame- 
rica, 29. The rate of population in both 
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countries compared, ib. The produce and 
labour of, have gradually increased from the 
earliest accounts in history, while writers 
are representing the country as rapidly de- 
clining, 141. Enumeration of obstructions 
and calamities which the prosperity of the 
country has surmounted, ib. Circum- 
stances that favour commerce and manu- 
factures, 171. Laws in favour of agricul- 
ture, ib. Why formerly unable to carry on 
foreign wars of long duration, 1 80. Why 
the commerce with France has been sub- 
jected to so many discouragements, 202. 
Foundation of the enmity between these 
countries, ib. Translation of the commer- 
cial treaty concluded in 1703 with Portu- 
gal, 223. Inquiry into the value of the 
trade with Portugal, ib., 224, Might pro- 
cure gold without the Portugal trade, ib. 
Consequences of securing the colony trade 
by the navigation act, 245. 

Engrossing, See Forstalling, 

Entails, the law of, prevents the division of 
land by alienation, 157. Intention of, 
158. 

Europe, general review of the several nations 
of, as to their improvement since the dis- 
covery of America, 85. The two richest 
countries in, enjoy the greatest shares of 
the canying trade, 153. Inquiry into the 
advantages derived by, from the discovery 
and colonization of America, 243. The 
particular advantages derived by each colo- 
nizing country, 244. And by others which 
have no colonies, 259. 

Etsekange, the operation of, in the commercial 
intercourse of different countries, 174. The 
course of, an uncertain criterion of the ba- 
lance of trade between two countries, 192, 
193. Is generally in favour of those coun- 
tries which pay in bank money, against 
those which pay in common currency, 1 98. 

Excise, the principal objects of, 871. The 
duties of, more clear and distinct than the 
customs, 373. Affects only a few articles 
of the most general consumption, ib. The 
scheme of Sir Robert Walpole defended, 

375. The excise upon home-made ferment- 
ed and spiritous liquors the most productive, 

376. Expense of levying excise duties com- 
puted, 380. The laws of, more vexatious 
than those of the customs, 381. 

Exercise, military, alteration in, produced by 
the invention of fire-arms, 292. 

Expenses, private, how they influence the na- 
tional capital, 33. Advantage of bestowing 
them on durable commodities, ib 

Export trade, the principles of, explained, 1 53. 
When rude produce may be advantageously 
exported, even by a foreign capital, 156, 
157. Why encouraged by European na- 
tions, 1 Sii, 1 83. By what means promoted, 
ib The motives to, and tendency of, draw- 
backs of duties, 203. The grants of boun- 
ties on, considered, 205. Exportation oi 
the materials of manufactures, review of the 
restraints and prohifndons of, 268 
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Faitiy articles of, how regulated by the civil 

magistrate, 334. 

FamUtes seldom remain on large estates for 
many generations in commercial countries, 
170. 

Famine, See Dearth, 

Farmers of land, the several articles that com- 
pose their gain distinguished, 22. ^quire 
more knowledge and experience than the 
generality of manufacturers, 53. In what 
their capitals consist, 1 1 2. The great quan- 
tity of productive labour put into motion by 
their capitals, 149. Artificers necessary to 
tliem, 156. Their situation better m Eng- 
land than in any other part of Europe, 160. 
Labour under great disadvantages every- 
where, 161. Origin of long leases of farms, 
170. Are a class of men least subject to 
the wretched spirit of monopoly, 187. Were 
forced by old statutes to become the only 
dealers in corn, 215. Could not sell corn 
cheaper than any other corn merchant, ^ 6. 
Could seldom sell it so cheap, lE ^ Ihe 
culture of land obstructed by this division of 
their capitals, 217. The use of corn-dealers 
to the farmers, ib. How they contribute to 
the annual production of the land, according 
to the French agricultural system of politi- 
cal economy, 275. , . . ^ 

Farmers of the public revenue, their character, 

383 391. 

Feudal sovenment, miserable stete of the oc- 
cupies of land under, 137. Trade and in- 
terest of money under, ib. Chiefs, their 
power, 157. Slaves, their situation, 159. 
Tenures of land, ib. Taxation, 161. On- 
ginal poverty and servile state of the trades- 
men in towns, 162. Immunities seldom 
granted but for valuable considerations, 1 63. 
Origin of free burghs, ib. The power of 
the barons reduced by municipal privileges, 
,b. The cause and effect of ancient hospi- 
tality 167. Extensive power of the ancient 
barons, 168. Was not established in Eng- 
land until the Norman conquest, ib. Was 
silently subverted by manufactures and com- 
merce, 1 69* 

Feudal ivars, how supported, 290. 
exercises not well attended to, under, 291. 
Standing armies gradually introduced to 
supply the place of the feudal militia, 295. 
Account of the casualties or taxes under, 
363. Revenues under, how enjoyed by the 
great landholders, 385. 

Fairs t public, in Scotland, the nature of the 
institution, explained, 76, 77. 

Fines for the renewal of leases, the motive 
for exacting them, and their tendency, 349. 
Fire>arm% alteration in the art of w^ar effected 
by the invention of, 292, 296. The inven- 
tion of, favourable to the extension of civi- 
lization, 296. 

Fish, the component parts of the price of, ex- 
plained, 2U The multiplication of, at mar- 
ket, by human industry, both limited and 
uncertain, 99. How an increase of demand 
raises the price of fisli, 100. 
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Fisheries, observations on the tonnage boun 
ties granted to, 211. To the herring fishery 
ib. The boat fishery mined by this bounty 
212 . 

Flanders, the ancient commercial prosperity 
of, perpetuated by the solid improvement? 
of agriculture, 172 , 

Flax, the component parts of the price of, ex- 
plained, 21. , , . rvv 

Fleetwood, Bishop, remarks on his Chronicon 
Pretiosum, 77, 78. ^ • c 

Flour, the component parts of the price of, ex- 
plained, 21. 

Food, will always purchase as much labour as 
it can maintain on the spot, 61. Bread and 
butcher’s meat compared, 62, 63. Is the 
original source of every otlier production, 
69. The abundance of, constitutes the 
principal part of the riches of the wmld, and 
gives the principal value to many other kinds 

of riches, 75. , i r 

Forestalling and eiigrossing, the popular teat 
of, hke the suspicions of witchcraft, 218. 

Forts, when necessary for the protection of 
commeice, 306. 

France, fluctuations in the legal rate of intei esl 
for money there during the course of the 
present century, 37, 38. Remarks on the 
trade and riches of, ib. The natuie of ap- 
prenticeships there, 51. The propriety oS 
restrainii^ the planting of vinejards exa- 
mined, 65. Variations in the price of gram 
there, 73. The money price of labour has 
sunk gradually with the money price of 
corn, 84. Foundation of the Mississippi 
scheme, 130. Little trade or industry to be 
found in the parliament towns of, 138. 
Description of the class of farmers called 
metayers, 159* Laws relating to the tenure 
of land, 161. Services foimerly exacted 
besides rent, ib. The taille, what, and its 
operation in checking the cultivation of land, 
ib. Origin of the magistrates and councils of 
cities, 1 64. No direct legal encouragement 
given to agriculture, 171. Ill policy oi 
M. Colbeit’s commercial regulations, 189. 
French goods heavily taxed in Great Bri- 
tain, 192. The commercial intercourse 
between France and EnglandL^ow chiefly 
carried on by smugglers, ib. The policy of 
the commercial restraints between France 
and Britain considered, ib. State of the 
coinage there, 194. Why the commerce 
with England has been subjected to dis- 
couragement, 202. Foundation of the en- 
mity between these countries, ib. Remarks 
concerning the seignorage oji win, 0f 
Standard of th6 go|t 

trade of the ^agulated, 

237. The government of me colonies con- 
ducted with moderation, 241. The sugar 
colonies of, better governed than those of 
Britain, ib. The kingdom of, how taxed, 
256. The members of the league fought 
more in defence of their own importance 
than for any other cause, 258. ^ The pre- 
sent agricultural system of political econo- 
my adopted by philosophers there described, 



275. IJ nder what direction the funds for 
the repair of the roads are placed, 305. 
General state of the roads, ib. The uni- 
versities badly governed, 519. Rernaiks on 
the management of the parliaments of, 335. 
Measures taken in, to reduce the power 
of the clergy, 357. Account of the mode 
of rectifying the inequalities of the pre- 
dial taille in the geneiality of Montauban, 
352. The personal taille explained, 060. 
The inequalities in, how remedied, 361. 
How the personal taille discourages culti- 
vation, ib. The vingtieme, 362. Stamp 
duties and the controle, 364, 365. The 
capitation tax, how rated, 367. Restraints 
upon the interior trade of the country by 
the local variety of the revenue laws, 382. 
The duties on tobacco and salt, how levied. 

383. The different sources of revenue in, 

384. How the finances of, might he reform- 
ed, ib. The French system of taxation 
compared with that in Britain, ib. The 
nature of tontines explained, 390. Estimate 
of the whole national debt of, ib. 

FrugalUi/t generally a predominating principle 
in human nature, 140. 

Fuller s earthy the exportation of why prohi- 
bited, 271. 

B'undsj British, brief historical view of, 387. 
Operation of, politically considered, 393. 
The practice of funding has gradually en- 
feebled every state that has adopted it, 595. 
Fur trade^ the first principles of, 68. 

G 

Gama, Vasco de, the first European who dis- 
covered a naval track to the East Indies, 
229. 

Gardening, the gains from, distinguished into 
the component parts, 22. Not a profitable 
employment, 64. 

Gems. See Stones. 

General fund, in the British finances explained, 
589. 

Genoa^ why corn is dear in the territory of, 
80. 

Glasgow, the trade of, doubled in fifteen years, 
by erecting banks there, 120. Why a city of 
greater trade than Edinburgh, 158. 

® GoZd, not the standard value in England, 16. 
Its value measured by silver, 17. Refor- 
mation of the gold coin, ib. Mint price of 
gold in England, ib. The working the mines 
of, in Peru, very unprofitable, 71. Quali- 
ties for which this metal is valued, 72. The 
proportionate value of, to silver, how 
rat^ before and after the discovery of the 
Americaa §9. Is cheaper in the 

Spanish market than silver, 90. Great 
quantities of, remitted annually from Portu- 
gal to England, 225. Why little of it le- 
mains in England, ib. Is always to be had 
for its value, 224. 

Gold and Stiver, the prices of how affected by 
the increase of the quantity of the metals, 
79. Are commodities that naturally seek 
the best market, 80. Are metals of the least 
value among the poorest nations, ib. The in- 
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crease in the quantity of, by means of wealth 
and improvement, has no tendency to dimi • 
nish their value, 81. The annual consump- 
tion of those metals very considerable, 87. 
Annual importation of, into Spain and Poi^ 
tugal, 88. Aie not likely to multiply be. 
yond the demand, ib. The durability of, 
the cause of the steadiness of their price, ib 
On what circumstances the quantity of, it; 
every particular country, depends, 100. The 
low value of these metals in a country no 
evidince of iti, wealth, nor their high value 
of its poverty, 101. If not employed at 
home, will be sent abroad notwitlistand- 
ing all prohibitions, 139. The reason 
why European nations have studied to ac- 
cumulate these metals, 174. Commercial 
aiguments in favour of their exportation, 
ib. The«;e and all other commodities are 
mutually the prices of each other, 1 75. The 
quantity of, in every country, regulated by 
the eflPectual demand, 176. Why the prices 
of these metals do not fluctuate so much as 
those of other commodities, ib. To pre- 
serve a due quantity of, in a country, no 
proper object of attention for the govern- 
ment, 176. The accumulated gold, and 
silver in a country distinguished into three 
parts, 178. A groat quantity of bullion al- 
ternately exported and imported for the pur- 
poses of foreign trade, 179- Annual amount 
of these metals imported into Spain and 
Portugal, 180. The importation of, not the 
principal benefit derived from foreign trade, 

181. The value of, how affected by the dis- 
covery of the American mints, ib. And by 
the passage round the Cape of Good Hope 
to the East Indies, ib. Effect of the an- 
nual exportation of silver to the East 1 ndies 

182, The commercial means pursued to 
increase the quantity of these metals in a 
country, ib., 192, Bullion, how received and 
paid at the bank of Amsterdam, 195. At 
what prices, 1 96, tiote. A trading country 
without mines not likely to be exhausted by 
an annual exportation of these metals, 200. 
The value of, in Spain and Portugal, de- 
preciated by restraining the exportation ot 
of them, 208. Are not imported for the pur- 
poses of plate or coin, but for for foreign 
tiade, 224. The search after mines of, die 
most ruinous of all projects, 230. Are valu- 
able because scarce and diflBcult to be pro- 
cured, 231. 

Gorgias, evidence of the wealth he acquired 
by teaching. 56. 

Government, civil, indispensibly necessary for 
the security of private property, 297. Sub- 
01 dination in society, by what means intro- 
duced, ib. Inequality of fortune introduces 
civil government for its preservation, 299. 
The administration of justice a source of re- 
venue in early times, ib. Why government 
ought not to have the management of turn 
pikes, 304. Nor of other public wmrks 
306. Want of parsimony during peace 
imposes a necessity of contracting debts, tr 
carry on a war, 386. Must support aregu- 
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ar administration of justice to cause manu- 
factures and commerce to flourish, 387. 
Origin of a national debt, ib Progression 
of public debts, ib. War, why generally 
agreeable to the people, 391. ^ ^ 

CoDern'irs, political, the greatest spendthrifts in 
society, H2. , , e 

Grasse,s. artificial, tend to reduce the price ot 
butcher’s mva*, 63. 

Graziers, subject to monopolies obtained by 
manufactures to their prejudice, 271. 

Greece, foreign traue promoted in several of 
the ancient states of, 284. Military exercises 
a part of general education, 291. Soldiers 
not a distinct profession in, ib. Course 
of education in tlie republics of, 324. The 
morals of the Greek? mferior to those 
of the Romans, ih. Schools of the philoso- 
phers and rhetoricians *125.^ Law no sci- 
ence among the Greeks, ib. Courts, of 
justice, ib. The martial spiiit of the peo- 
ple, how supported, 329. 

Greek colonies, how distinguished from Ro- 
man colonies, 227, 228, Rapid progress of 
these colonies, 232. 

Greek language liow introduced as a part of 
university education, 322, Philosophy, the 
three great branches of, ib. 

Ground rents, great variations of, according to 
situation, 354. Are a more proper subject 
of taxation, than houses, 355. 

Gum senega, review of the regulations imposed 
on the trade for, 272 ^ 

Gunpowder, great revolution effected m the 
art of war by the invention of, 292, 296. 
This invention favourable to the extension 
of civilisation, 296. 

Gustams fasa, how enabled to establish the 
Reformation in Sweden, 338. 


ifanseatic league, causes that rendered it for- 
midable, J 64. Why no vestige remains of 
the wealth of the Hans towns, 172. 

Hamburgh agio of the bank of explained, 195. 
Sources of the revenue of that city, 343, 
544. The inhabitants of, how taxed to the 
state, .359. 

Hamburgh company, some acpunt of, 308. 

Hearth mone^, why abolished in England, 356, 
357. 

Henry VIIl of England, prepares the way for 
the Reformation, by shutting out the autho- 
rity of the pope, 338. 

Herring buss bounty, remarks on, 211. Frau- 
dulent claims of the bounty, ib. The boat 
fishery the most natural and profitable, 212. 
Account of the British white herring fishery, 
ib. Account of the busses fitted out m 
Scotland, the amount of their cargoes, and 
the bounties on them, 287, Append. 

Hides, the produce of rude countries commonly 
cai ried to a distant market, 97. Price of, in 
England three centuriesago, 98. Salted hides 
inferior to fresh ones. 98, 99. The price 
of, how affected by circumstances in culu- 
vate^elnd in uncultivated countries, ib. 

Highlm^Mif Scotland, interesting remarks on 


the population of, 33. Military character 
of the Highlanders, 293. 

Hobbes, Mr. remarks on his definition of wealtli, 

13. 

Hogs, circumstances which render their flesh 
cheap or near, 95. 

HoHaT.d, observations on the riches, and trade 
ot the republic of, 38. Not to follow some 
business unfashionable there 40. Cause of 
the dearness of corn there, 80. Enjoys the 
greatest share in the carryii^g trade of Eu- 
rope, 153. How the Dutch were excluded 
from being the carrtrs to Great Britain, 
188. Is a country that prospers under the 
heaviest taxation 189 Account of the 
bank of Amsterdam. 194, 195. This re- 
public derives even its subsistence from fo- 
reign trade, 202, 203. Tax paid on liouses 
there, 356. Account of the tax upon suc- 
cessions, 363. Stamp duties, 564. High 
amount of the taxes in, 870, 384 Its pros- 
perity depends on the republican form of 
government, 385. 

Honoraries. from pupils to teachers in colleges 
tendency of, to quicken their diligence, 
519. 

Hsse^ in the time of Edward IV., how made, 

104. , ^ , 

Hospitality, ancient, the cause and effect of, 
169, 385. . , 

House, different acceptations of the term m 
England, and some other countries, 49. 
Houses considered as part of the national 
stock, 113. Houses produce no revenue, 
ib. The rent of, distinguished into two 
parts, 354 Operation of a tax upon house 
rent, payable by the tenant, ib, House 
rent, the best test of the teiunt’s circum- 
stinces, 35.5. Proper regulation of a tax 
on, ib. How taxed in Holland, 556. Hearth 
money, ib Window tax, 857. 

Hudsons Bay comimny, the nature of their 
establishment and tiade, 312. Their pro- 
fits not so high as has been reported, ib. 
Hunters, w'ar, how supported by a nation of, 
289. Cannot be very numerous, 290. No 
established administration of justice need- 
ful among them, 297. Age the sole foun- 
dation of rank and precedency among, ib. 
No considerable inequality of fortune or 
subordination to be found among them, 298 
No hereditary honours in such a society, ib. 
Husbandmen, war, how supported by a natior 
of, 290. 

Husbandry. See Agriculture. 

L J 

Jamaica, the returns of trad© from 
why irregular, 402. ♦ 

Idleness unfashionabM*tll Holland, 40. 

Jewels. See Stones. 

Importation, why restraints have been imposeo 
on, with the two kinds of, 182. How re- 
strained to secure a monopoly of tlie home 
market to domestic industry, 1 83 The true 
policy of these restraints doubtful, ib The 
free importation of foreign manufacturet 
more dangerous than that of raw materials^ 
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186. How far it may be proper to continue 
the free importation of certain foreign goods, 

1 89. How far it may be proper to restore 
the free importation of goods, after it has 
been interrupted, ib. Of the materials of 
manufacture, review of the legal encourage- 
ments given to, 266. 

Independent^f the principles of that sect, ex- 
plained, 332. 

tndies. See East and West. 

IndostaUi the several classes of people there 
kept distinct, 283. The natives of, how 
prevented from undertaking long sea voy- 
ages, ib. 

Industry^ the different kinds of, seldom dealt 
impartially with by any nation, 1, 2. The 
species of, frequently local, 8. Naturally 
suited to tlie demand, 24. Is increased by 
the liberal reward of labour, 34. How af- 
fected by seasons of plenty and scarcity, ib., 
35. Is more advantageously exerted in 
towns than in the country, 55. The aver- 
age produce of, always suited to the average 
consumption, 79. Is promoted by the cir- 
culation of paper money, 119. Three re- 
quisites to putting industry in motion, 120. 
How the general character of nations is esti- 
mated by, 137. And idleness, the proportion 
between, how regulated, ib. Is employed for 
subsistence before it extends to conveniencies 
and luxury, 155. Whether the general in- 
dustry of a society is promoted by commer- 
cial restraints on importation, 183. Private 
interest naturally points to that employment 
most advantageous to the society, ib. But 
without inten^ng or knowing it, 1 84. Legal 
regulations of private industry dangerous 
assumptions of power, 1 85. Domestic in- 
dustry ought not to be employed on what 
can be purchased cheaper from abroad, ib. 
Of the society, can augment only in pro- 
portion as its capital augments, ib. When 
it may be necessary to impose some burden 
upon foreign industry to favourthat at home, 
187. The free exercise of industry ought 
to be allowed to all, 191. The natural ef- 
fort of every individual to better his condi- 
tion, will, if unrestrained, result in the pros- 
perity of the society, 221. 

Insurance from fire and sea risks, the nature 
and profits of examined, 45. The trade of 
insurance may be successfully carried on by 
a joint-stock company, 317, 318. 

Interest, landed, monie^ and trading, distin- 
guished, 144. 

Interest for the use of money, the foundation 
of that allowance explained, 22, Historical 
view of the alterations of, in England, and 
other countries, 37. Remarks on the high 
rates of, in Bengal, 39. And in China, 40. | 
May be raised by defective laws, indepen- ; 
dent on the influence of wealth or poverty, 
ib. The lowest ordinary rate of, must some- 
what more than compensate occasional los- 
ses, ib. The common relative proportion 
between interest and mercantile profits in- 
quired into, ib. Was not lowered, in con- 
sequence of the discovery of the American 
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mines, 145. How the legal rate of, ought 
to be fixed, 146. Consequences of its being 
fixed too high or too low, ib., 147. The mar- 
ket rate of, regulates the price of land, ib 
Whether a proper object of taxation, 357. 

Ireland, why never likely to furnish cattle to 
the prejudice of Great Britain, 1 86. The 
proposed absentee tax there considered, 379. 
Ought in justice to contribute towards the 
dischargeof the public debt of Great Britain, 
402. Expediency of an union with Great 
Britain, ib. 

Isocrates, the handsome income he made by 
teaching, 56. 

Italy, the only great country in Europe which 
has been cultivated and improved in every 
part by means of its foreign commerce, 172. 
Was originally colonized by the Dorians, 
227. 

Jurisdictions, territorial, did not originate iu 
the feudal law, 168. 

Justice , administration of, a duty of the sove- 
reign, 297. In early times a source of re- 
venue to him, 299. The making justice 
subservient to the revenue a source of great 
abuses, ib. Is never administered gratis, 
300. The whole administration of, but an 
inconsiderable part of the expense of govern- 
ment, ib. How the whole expense of jus- 
tice might be defrayed from the fees of 
court, ib. The interference of the jurisdic- 
tions of the several English courts of Ian 
accounted for, SOI. Law language, how 
corrupted, 302. The judicial and executive 
power, why divided, ib. By whom the ex- 
pense of administration of, ought to be 
borne, 342. 

K 

Kialm, the Swedish traveller, his account of the 
husbandry of the British colonies in Nortli 
America, 94, 

ICelp, a rent demanded for the rocks on which 
it grows, 61. 

King, Mr. his account of the average price of 
wheat, 83. 

King, under feudal institutions, no more than 
the greatest baron in the nation, 1 68. Was 
unable to restrain the violence of his barons, 
169. Treasure-trove an important branch 
of revenue to, 385, 386. His situation, how 
favourable for the accumulating treasure, ib. 
In a commercial country, naturally spends 
his revenue in luxuries, ib. Is hence driven 
to call upon his subjects for extraordinary 
aids, ib. 

Kings and their ministers the greatest spend- 
thrifts in a country, 142. 

L 

Labour, the fund which originally supplies 
every nation with its annual consumption, 1. 
How the proportion between labour and 
consumption is regulated, ib. The differ- 
ent kinds of industry seldom dealt impar- 
tially with by any nation, 2. The division 
of labour considered, ib., 3. This division 
increases the quantity of work, 4, i|stances 
in illustration, 5 From what pr^pple the 
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division of labour 01 iginates, 6. Tlie divi-j determined, ib. Their wages sometimes 


sibility of governed by the market, 8. La- j 
hour the real measure of the exchangeable! 
value of commodities, 12. Different kinds 
of, not easily estimated by immediate com- 
parison, 13. Is compared by the interme- 
diate standard of money, ib. Is an invari- 
able standard for the value of commodities, 
14. Has a real and a nominal price, ib. The 
quantity of labour employed on different 
objects, the only rule for exchanging them 
ill the rude stages of society, 20. Difference 
between the wages of labour and profits on 
stock in manufactures, ib. The whole la- 
bour of a country never exerted, 22. Is in 
every instance suited to the demand, 24 
The effect of extraordinary calls for, 25. 
The deductions made from the produce of 
labour employed upon land, 27. Why dear- 
er in North America than in England, 29. 
Is cheap in countries that are stationary, ib. 
The demand for, would continually decrease, 
in a declining country, 30. The province 
of Bengal cited as an instance, ib. Is not 
badly paid for in Great Britain, ib., 31. An 
increasing demand for, favourable to popu- 
lation, S3. That of freemen cheaper to the 
employers than that of slaves, ib. The mo- 
ney price of, how regulated, 36. Is liber- 
ally rewarded in new colonies, 38. Com- 
mon labour and skilful labour distinguished, 
42. The free circulation of, from one em- 
ployment to another, obstructed bv corpo- 
ration laws, 57. The unequal prices or, in 
dfifferent places, probably owing to the law 
of settlements, 59. Can always procure sub- 
sistence on tlie spot, where it is purchased, 61. 
The money price of, in different countries, 
how governed, 80. Is set into motion by stock 
employed for profit, 106. The division of, 
depends on the accumulation of stock, 111. 
Machines to facilitate labour advantageous 
to society, 116. Productive and unproduc- 
tive distinguished, 135. Various orders of 
men specified whose labour is unproductive, 
1 36. Unproductive labourers all maintained 
by revenue, ib. The price of, how raised 
by the increase of the national capital, 145. 
Its price, though nominally raised, may con- 
tinue the same, 146. Is liberally rewarded 
in new colonies, 251. Of artificers and 
manufacturers, never adds any value to the 
whole amount of the rude produce of the 
land, according to the French agricultural 
system of political economy, 277. This 
doctrine shewn to be erroneous, 281. The 
predictive powers of labour, how to be im- 
proved, ib. 

Labourers, useful and productive, everywhere 
proportioned to the capital stock on which 
they are employed, 1, 2. Share the pro- 
duce of their labour, in most cases, with the 
owners of the stock on which they are em- 
ployed, 20. Their wages a continued sub- 
ject of contest them and their mas- 

ters, 28. Are &Tdbm successful in their 
outrageous combinations, ib. The puffi- 
ciency of iheir earnings a point not easily 


raised by increase of work, ib. Their de- 
mands limited by the funds destined for pay- 
ment, 29. Are continually wanted in North 
America, ib. Miserable condition of those 
in China, ib., 30. Are not ill paid in Great 
Britain, ib. 31. If able to maintain their 
families in dear years, they must be at their 
ease in plentiful seasons, ib. A proof fur- 
nished in the complaints of their luxury, 33. 
Why worse paid than artificers, 42. Their 
interests, strictly connected with the inter- 
ests of the society, 106. Labour the only 
source of their revenue, 112. Effects of a 
life of labour on the understandings of the 
poor, 327. 

Land, the demand of rent for, huw founded. 
21.. The rent paid enters into the greater 
part of all commodities, ib. Generally pro- 
duces more food than will maintain the la- 
bour necessary to bring it to market, 61. 
Good roads and navigable canals equalize 
difference of situation, 62. That employed 
in raising food for men and cattle regulates 
the rent of all other cultivated land, 64, 67. 
Can clothe and lodge more than it can feed 
while uncultivated, and the contrary when 
improved, 68. The culture of land produ- 
cing food creates a demand for the oroduce 
of other lands, 73. Produces by agricul- 
ture a much greater qu.intity of vegetable 
than of animal food, 79. The full improve- 
ment of, rcfiuires a stock of cattle to supply 
manure, 93. Cause and effect of the dimi- 
nution of cottagers, 95. Signs of the land 
being completely improved, 96. The whole 
annual produce, or the price of it. naturally 
divides itself into rent, wages, and profit of 
stock, 106. The usual price of, depends on 
the common rate of interest for money, 147, 
The profits of cultivation exaggerated by 
projectors, 154. The cultivation of, na- 
turally preferred to trade and manufactures, 
on equal terms, 155. Artificers necessary 
to the cultivation of, 156. Was all appro- 
priated, though not cultivated, by the nor- 
thern destroyers of the Roman empire, 157. 
Origin of the law of primogeniture unde, 
the feudal government, ib. Entails, 158. 
Obstacles to the improvement of land under 
feudal proprietors, ib. P’eu dal tenures, 159, 
160. Feudal taxation 161. The improve- 
ment of land checked in France, by tlie 
taille, ib. Occupiers of, labour under great 
disadvantages, ib. Origin of long leases of. 
169. Small proprietors the best improvers 
of, 170. Small purchasers of, cannot hope 
to raise fortunes by cultivation, ib., 171. 
Tenures of, in the British Ameitob colo- 
nies, 235. Is the most pennanent source of* 
revenue, 345, ThCrrent of a whole countr;j 
not equal to the ordinary levy upon the peo- 
ple, ib. The revenue from, proportioned not 
♦o the rent, but to the produce, 346. Rea- 
sons for selling the crown lands, ib. The 
land tax of Great Britain considered, 348. 
An improved land-tax suggested, 349. A 
land-tax. however equally rated by a genei*. . 
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ral survey, will soon become unequal, 352, 
Tithes a very unequal tax, ib. Tithes dis- 
courage improvement, ib. 

Landholders^ why frequently inattentive to 
their own particular interests. 106, How 
they contribute to the annual production of 
the land, according to the French agricul- 
tural system of political economy, 275. 
Should be encouraged to cultivate a part of 
their own land, 350. 

Latin language^ how it became an essential 
part of university education, 521. 

Law, the language of, how corrupted, 502. 
Did not improve into a science in ancient 
Greece, 325. Remarks on the courts of jus- 
tice in Greece and Rome, ib.,526 
Law, Mr. account of his banking scheme for 
the improvement of Scotland, 150. 

Lawyers, why amply rewarded for their la- 
bour, 44. Great amount of their fees, 500. 
Leases^ the various usual conditions of, 349, 
350. 

Leather, restrictions on the exportation of 
unmanufactured, 271. 

Lectures in universities frequently improper for 
instruction, 520. 

Levity, the vices of, ruinous to the common 
people, and therefore severely censured by 
them, 332, 333. 

Liberty, three duties only necessary for a 
sovereign to attend to for supporting a sys- 
tem of, 286. 

Lima, computed number of inhabitants in that 
city, 233. 

Linen manufacture, narrow policy of the mas- 
ter manufacturers in, 266. 

Literature, the rewards of, reduced by compe- 
tition, 56. Was more profitable in ancient 
Greece, ib. The cheapness of literary edu- 
cation an advantage to the public, 57. 

Loans of money, the nature of, analysed, 144. 

The extensive operation of, ib. 

Locke, Mr. remarks on his opinion of the dif- 
ference between the market and mint prices 
of silver bullion, 18. His account of the 
cause of lowering the rates of interest for 
money, examined, 145. His distinction be- 
tween money and moveable goods, 175. 
Lodgings, cheaper in London than in any 
other capital city in Europe, 49. 

Logic, the origin and employment of, 522. 
Lotteries, the true nature of, and the causes of 
their success, explained, 45. 

Luck, instances of tlie universal reliance man- 
kind have on it, 45. 

Lutherans, origin and principles of that sect, 
539. 

Luxuries, distinguished from necessaries, 568. 
Operation of taxes on, ib. The good and 
bad properties of taxes on, 380. 

^ . . . 

Hacedon, Philip of, the superiority that disci- 
pline gave his army over that of his ene- 
mies, 294. ' 

'Machines ^or facilitating mechanical operations, 
how invented and improved, 4, 5. Are ad- 
vantageous to every society, 1 16 
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Madder, the cultivation of, long confined to 
Holland by English tithes, 355. 

Madeira wines, how introduced into North 
America and Britain, 204. 

Malt, reasons for transferring the duties on 
brewing to, 378. Distillery, how to prevent 
smuggling, 577. 

Manufactures, the great advantages resulting 
from a division of labour in, 5. Instances 
in illustration, 5, Why profits increase in 
the higher stages of, 21. Of what parts the 
gain consists, 22. The private advantages 
of secrets in, 25. Peculiar advantages ol 
soil and situation, ib. Monopolies, ib. 
Corporation privileges, 26. The deductions 
made from labour employed on manufac- 
tures, 27. Inquiry how far they are affect- 
ed by seasons of plenty and scarcity, 55. 
Are not so materially affected by circum- 
stances in the country where they are car- 
ried on, as in the places where they are con- 
sumed, ib. New manufactures generally 
give higher wages than old ones, 48. Are 
more profitably carried on in towns than in 
the open country, 55. By what means the 
prices of, are reduced, while the society con- 
tinues improving, 103. Instances in hard- 
ware, ib. Instances in the woollen manu- 
facture, 104. What fixed capitals are re- 
quired to carry on particular manuiactures. 
112. Manufactures for distant sale, why 
not established in North America, 156. 
Why preferred to foreign trade for the em- 
ployment of a capital, ib. Motives to tin* 
establishment of manufactures for distant 
sale, 165. How shifted from one country 
to another, ib., 166. Natural circumstances 
which contribute to the establishment of 
them, ib. Their effect on the government 
and manners of a country, 167. The inde- 
pendence of artisans explained, 169. May 
flourish amidst tlie ruin of a country, and 
begin to decay on the return of its pro- 
sperity, 180. Inquiry how far manufac- 
tures might be affected by a freedom of 
trade, 190. British restraints on manufac 
tures in North America, 238, 239. The 
exportation of instruments in, prohibited 
2T3. Why the principal support of foreigtf 
trade, 283. Require a more extensive mar- 
ket than rude produce of the land, ib. 
Were exercised by slaves in ancient Greece, 
284. High prices of, in Greece and at 
Rome, 285. False policy to check manu- 
factures in order to promote agriculture, ib. 
In Great Britain, why principally fixed in 
the coal countries, 37a 
Manufacturers, those thrown out of one busi- 
ness can transfer their industry to colateral 
employments, 1 90. A spirit of combination 
among them to support monopolies, 191. 
Manufacturers prohibited by old statutes 
from keeping a shop, or selling their own 
goods by retail, 215, 216’. The use of 
wholesale dealers manufacturers, 217 
An unproductive the people, accord- 

ing to the French agricultural system of 
poHtcal economy, 276. The error of thi| 
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doctrine shewn, 280# How marmfacturers 
augment the revenue of a country, 281. 

Manure^ the supply of, in most places depends 
on the stock of cattle raised, 9$. 

Maritime countries, why the first that are civi- 
lized and improved, 9. 

Martial spirit, how supported in the ancient 
republics of Greece and Rome, 529, The 
want of it now supplied by standing armies, 
ib. The establishment of a militia little 
able to support it, ib. 

Mediterranean sea, peculiarly favourable for 
the first attempts in navigation, 9. 

Meg^ens, Mr. his account of the annual im- 
portation of gold and silver into Spain and 
Portugal, 88. His relative proportion of 
each, 89. 

Mercantile system explained, 572. 

Mercenary troops, origin and reason of, 291. 
The numbers of, how limited, ib. 

Merchants, their judgments more to be depend- 
ed on respecting the interest of their parti- 
cular branches of trade, than with regard to 
the public interest, 106, 107. Their capi- 
tals altogether circulating, 112. Their 
dealings extended by the aid of bankers 
notes, 121, \24, Customs of, first establish- 
ed to supply the want of laws, and after- 
wards admitted as laws, 126. The manner 
of negociating bills of exchange, explained, 
ib The pernicious tendency of drawing and 
redrawing, ib., 127. In what method their 
capitals are employed, 147. Their capitals, 
dispersed and unfixed, 149. The princi- 
ples of foreign trade examined, 153. Are 
the best of improvers when they turn coun- 
try gentlemen, 167* Their preference among 
the different species of trade, how determin- 1 
ed, 183. Are actuated by a narrow spirit 
of monopoly, 201. The several branches 
of the corn trade specified and considei ed. 
215. The government of a company of, 
die w'orst a country can be under, 234. Of 
London, not good economists, 253. An 
unproductive class of men, according to the 
present agricultural system of political eco- 
nomy in France, 277. The quick return of 
mercantile capitals enables merchants to ad- 
vance money to government, 386, 587. 
Their capitals increased by lending money 
to the state, 587. 

Mercier, de la Riviere, M. character of his na- 
tural and essential order of political societies, 
282. 

Metals^ why the best medium of commerce, 
10. Origin of stamped coins, 11, Why 
different metals became the standard of va- 
lue among different nations, 16, The du- 
rability of, the cause of the steadiness of 
their price, 88. On what the quantity of 
precious metals in every particular country 
depends, 100. Restraints upon the expor- 
tation oi, 272. 

Metaphysics, the science of, explained, 325. 

Metayers, description of the class of farmers 
so called in France, 159, 

Methodists, the teachers among, why popular 
preachers, 350. 


Methuen, Mr. translation of tlie commejcial 
treaty concluded bv him between England 
and Portugal, 223. 

Mexico, was a less civilized country than Peru 
when first visited by the Spaniards, 85 
Present populousness of the capital city, 
235. Low state of arts at the first discovery 
of that empire, ib. 

Militia, why allowed to be formed in cities, 
and its formidable nature, 164 The origin 
and nature of, explained, 292. How dis- 
tinguished from a regular standing army, 
ib. Must always be inferior to a standing 
army, 293. A few campaigns of service 
may make a militia equal to a standing 
army, ib. Instances, 294. 

Milk, a most perishable commodity, how manu- 
factured for store, 96. 

Mills, wind and water, their late introduction 
into England, 105. 

Mines, distinguished by their fertility or bar- 
renness, 70 Comparison between those of 
coal and those of metals, 7 1 . The compe- 
tition between, extends to all parts of the 
world, ib. The woiking of, a lottery, 72. 
Diamond mines not alw^ays worth working, 
73. Tax paid to the king of Spain from 
the Peruvian mines, 85. The discovery of 
mines not dependent on human skill or in- 
dijtstry, 100. In Hungary, why worked at 
less expense than the neighbouring ones in 
Turkey, 284. 

Mining, projects of, uncertain and ruinous, 
and unfit for legal encouragement, 230. 

Mirabeau, Maiquis de, his character of the 
economical table, 282. 

Mississippi scheme in France, the real founda- 
tion of, 130. 

Modus for tithe, a relief to the farmer, 353. 

Money, the origin of, traced, 10. Is the re- 
presentative of labour, 13, The value of, 
greatly depreciated by the discovery of the 
American mines, 14. How different metals 
became the standard money of different na- 
tions, 1 6. The only part of the circulating 

capital of a society, of which the mainte- 
nance can diminish their neat revenue, 116. 
Makes no part of the revenue of a society, 
117. The term money, in common accep- 
tation, of ambiguous meaning, ib. 'Fhe 
circulating money, in society, no measure 
of its revenue, 118. Paper money, ib. 
Effect of paper on the circulation of cash 
ib., 119. Inquiry into the proportion the 
circulating money of any country bears to 
the annual produce circulated by it, 120. 
Paper can never exceed the value of the 
cash, of which it supplies the place, in any 
country, 122. The pernicious practice of 
raising money by circulation, expliiined. 
126. The true cause of its exportation, 
1S9. Loans of, the principles of, analysed, 
144. Monied interest distinguished from 
the landed and trading interest, ib. In- 
quiry into the real causes of the reductioL 
of interest, 145. Money and wealth synb 
nymous terms in popular language, 173 
And moveable goods compared, ib. 'rht 
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nccumulation of, studied by the European 
nations, 174. The mercantile arguments 
for liberty to export gold and silver, ib 
The validity ot these arguments examined, 
175. Money and goods mutually the price 
of each othe>-, ib Over-trading c luses com- 
plaints of the Kcarcity of money, 17G. Why 
more easy to buy goods with money, than 
to buy money with goods, 177. Inquirv 
Into the circulating quantity of, in Great 
Britain 1 78. Effect of the discovery of the 
American mines on the value of, 181 
Money and wealth different things, 182 
Bank money explained, 195. See Coin?. 
Gold, and Silver. 

Monopolies in trade or manufactures, the ten- 
dency of, 25. Are enemies to good man- 
agement, 62. Tendency of making a mono- 
poly of colony trade, 251. Countries which 
have colonies obliged to share their advan- 
tages with many jther countries, 260. The 
chief engine in the mercantile system, 261- 
How monopolies derange the natural dis- 
tribution of the stock of the society, ib 
Are supported by unju'-t and cruel laws. 
268. Of a temporary nature, how far jus- 
tifiable 316. Perpetual monopolies inju- 
rious to the people at large, ib 
Montauban, the inequalities in the predial taille 
in that generality, how rectified, 332. 
Montesquieu, reasons given by him for the high 
rates of interest among all Mahometan na- 
tions, 40. Examination of his idea of the 
cause of lowering the rate of interest of 
money, 145. 

Morality, two different systems of. in every ci- 
vilized society, 332. The principal points 
of distinction between them, 833. The ties 
of obligation in each system, ib. Why the 
morals of the common people are more re- 
gular in sectaries than under theestahiished 
church, ib. The excesses of, how to be cor- 
rected, ib. 

Morellet, M. his account of joint-stock com- 
panies, defective, 317. 

Mun, Mr. his illustration of the operation of 
money exported for commercial purposes, 
174. 

Music, why a part of the ancient Grecian edu- 
cation, 324. And dancing, great amuse- 
ment among barbarous nations, ib. 

N 

Nations, sometimes driven to inhuman cus- 
toms, by poverty, 1. The number of useful 
and productive labourers in, always propor- 
tioned to the capital stock on which they 
are employed, 1,2 The several sorts of 
industry seldom dealt imparually by, 2. 
Maritime nations, why the first improved 8. 
How' ruined by a negUct of public econo- 
my, 140. Evidtnees of the increase of a* 
national capital, 141. How the expenses 
of individuals may increase the national ca- 
pital, 142. 

Navigation, inland, a great means of improv- 
ing a country in arts and industry 9« The 
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advantages of, 62. May be succesxfuhy 
managed by joint-stock companies, .3 17. 

Navigation act of England, the principal dis. 
po-titions of, 187. Motives that dictated 
this law 188. Its political and commercial 
tendency, ib. Its consequences, so far as it 
affected the colony trade with England. 
243. Diminished the foreign trade with 
Europe, 246. Has kept up high profits in 
the British trade, ib. Subjects Britain to a 
disadvantage in every branch of trade o! 
which she has not the monopoly, ib., 247. 

Necessaries distinguished from luxuries, 368. 
Operation of taxes on, ib. Principal neces- 
saries taxed, 569. 

Negro slaves, why not much employed in rais- 
ing corn in the English colonies, 159. 
Why more numerous on sugar than on to- 
bacco plantations, ib. 

Nile, river, the cause of the early improvement 
of agriculture and manufactures in Egypt, 

9. 

O 

Oats, oread made of, not so suitable to the hu- 
man constitution as that made of wheat, 
68 . 

Ontohgy^ the science of, explained, 32.3. 

Oxford, the professorships there, sinecures, 
319. 

P 

Paper money, the credit of, how established, 
118. Its operation explained, ib. Its ef- 
fect on the circulation of cash, ib., 119. 
Promotes industry, ib. Operation of the 
several banking companies established in 
Scotland, 120. Can never exceed the value 
of the gold and silver, of which it supplies 
the place in any country, 122, Con^e* 
quences of too much paper being issued, ib. 
The practice of drawing and redrawing ex- 
plained, with its pernicious effcis, 126. 
The advantages and dnail vantages of paper 
credit, stated, 131. Ill effects of iictes is- 
sued for snoall sums, 132. Suppiessmg 
small notes renders money more plentiful, 
ib. The currency of, does not affect the 
prices of goods, 133. Account of the paper 
currency in North America, 134, Expe- 
dient of the government of Pennsylvania to 
raise money, 345. Why convenient for the 
domestic purposes of the North Americans, 
400. 

Pans enjoys a little more trade than is neces 
sary for the consumption of its iuliabitants, 
\3S. 

Parish ministers, evils attending vesting tl.e 
election of, in the people, 339. 

Patsvnony is the immediate cause of the in- 
crease of capitals, 138. Promotes industry, 
ib. Frugal men public benefactors, 140. 
Is the only means by which artificers and 
manufacturers can add to the revenue and 
w'ealth of society, according to the French 
agricultural system of political econoniy, 
j877 
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Pasture land^ under what circumstances more 
profitable than arable land, 62, 63. Why it 
ought to be inclosed, 6% 

Patronai,e, the right of, why established in 
Scotland, 340. 

P<7^, military, origin and reason of, 291. 
Pennsylmnia, account of the paper currency 
there, 134. Good consequences of the go- 
vernment there having no religious esta- 
blishment, 332. Derive a revenue from their 
paper currency, 401. 

People, how divided into productive and un- 
productive classes according to the present 
French system of agricultural political eco- 
nomy, 275. The unproductive class greatly 
useful to the others, 277. The great body 
of, how rendered iinwarlike, 292. The dif- 
ferent opportunities of education in the dif- 
ferent ranks of, 328. The inferior ranks 
of, the greatest consumers, 375. The lu- 
xurious expenses of these ranks ought only 
to be taxed, 376. 

Persecution for religious opinions, the true 
cause of, 330. 

Pei'u, the discovery of the silver mines in, oc- 
casioned those in Europe to be in a great 
measure abandoned, 71. These mines yield 
but small profit to the proprietors, ib. Tax 
paid to the king of Spain from these mines, 
85. The early accounts of Uie splendour 
and state of arts, in this country greatly 
exaggerated, 85, 86. Present state of, un- 
der the Spanish government, 86. The 
working of the mines there becomes gradu- 
ally more expensive, 90. Low state of aits 
there when first discovered, 233. Is pro- 
bably more populous now than at any for- 
mer period, ib. 

PhUosoj)h^r natural, the origin and objects of, 
322. Moral, the nature of, explained, ib 
Logic, the origin and employment of, ib. 
Physicians, why amply rewarded for their la- 
bour. 43, 44. 

Physics, the ancient system of, explained, 322. 
Fin-making, the extraordinary advantage of a 
division of labour in this art, 3. 

Plate of private families, the melting it down 
to supply state exigencies, an insignificant 
resource, 178. New plate is chiefly made 
from old, 225. 

Ploug/men, their knowledge more extensive 
than the generality of mechanics, 53. 
Pneumatics, the science of, explained, 323. 
Poivre, M. his account of the agriculture of 
Chochin-China, 66. 

Poland, a country still kept in poverty by the 
feudal system of its government, 101. 
Political economy, the two distinct objects, and 
two different systems of, 173. The present 
^ agricultural system of, adopted by French 
philosophers, described, 275. Classes of the 
people who contribute to the annual produce 
of the^ land, ib. How proprietors contri- 
, bute^ ib. How cultivators contribute, ib. 
Artificers and mai’t^^^urers unproductive, 
276. The unproduef^te classes maintained 
by the others, 277. Bad tendency of re-. 


strictions and prohibitions in trade, 279 
How this system is delineated by M. Ques- 
nai. The bad effects of an injudicious po- 
litical economy, how corrected, 2S0. The 
capital error in this system pointed out, ib. 

Poll-taxes, origin of, under the feudal govern- 
ment, 162, 163. Why esteemed badges of 
slavery, 362. The nature of, considered, 
367. 

Poor, history of the laws made for the provi- 
sion of, in England, 57. 

Pope of Rome, the great power formerly as- 
sumed by, 835. His power how reduced, 

337. Rapid progress of the Reformation, 

338. 

Populalion, riches and extreme poverty equal- 
ly unfavourable to, 33. Is limited by the 
means of subsistence, ib., 69. 

Porter, the proportion of malt used in the brew- 
ing of, 376. 

Portugal, the cultivation of the country not ad- 
vanced by its commerce, 171, 172. The 
value of gold and silver there depreciated by 
prohibiting their exportation, 208. Trans- 
lation of the commercial treaty concluded 
in 1703 with England, 223. A large share 
of the Portugal gold sent annually to Eng- 
land, ib. Motives that led to the discovery 
of a passage to the East round the Cape of 
Good Hope, 229. Lost its manufactures 
by acquiring rich and fertile colonies, 251. 

Post office, a mercantile project, well calculat- 
ed for being managed by a government, 344 

Potatoes, remarks on, as an article of food, 67. 
Culture and great produce of, ib. The dif- 
ficulty of preserving them the great obstacle 
to cultivating them for general diet, 68. 

Poverty, sometimes urges nations to inhuman 
customs, 1, Is no check to the production 
of children, S3. But very unfavourable to 

raising them, ib. 

Poultry, the cause of their cheapness, 95. Is 
a more important article of rural economy 
in France than in England, ib. 

Pragmatic sanction in France, the object of, 
537. Is followed by the concordat, ib. 

Preferments, ecclesiastical, the means by which 
a national clergy ought to be managed by 
the civil magistrate, 335. Alterations in 
the mode of electing to them, ib. , 537. 

Presbyterian church government, the nature of, 
described, 340. Character of the clergy of, 
ib., 341. 

Prices, real and nominal, of commodities, dis- 
tinguished, 14. Money price of goods ex- 
plained, 19. Rent for land enters into the 
price of the greater part of all commodities, 
21. The component parts of the price of 
goods explained, ib. Natwal and .market 
prices distinguished, and how governed, 23, 
36. Though raised at first by an increase 
of demand, always reduced by it in the re- 
sult, 314. 

Primogeniture, origin and motive of the law 
of succession by, undei the feudal govern- 
ment, 137. Is contrary to the real interest 
of families, 


Frinccift why not well calculated to manage 
mercantile projects for the sake of a revenue, 
344. 

Prodigality, the natural tendency of, both to 
the individual and to the public, 138. Pro- 
digal men enemies to their country, 140. 

Produce of land and labour the source of all 
revenue, 136. The value of, how to be in- 
creased, 141. 

Professors in Universities, circumstances which 
determine their merit, 340, 341. 

Profit, the various articles of gain that pass un- 
der the common idea of, 22. An average 
rate of, in all countries, 23. Averages of, 
extremely difficult to ascertain, 37. In- 
terest of money the best standard of, ib. 
The diminution of, a natural consequence 
of prosperity, 38. Clear and gross profit 
distinguished, 40. The nature of the high- 
est ordinary rate of, defined, ib. Double 
interest deemed in Great Britain a reason- 
able mercantile profit, ib. In thriving coun- 
tries low profit may compensate the high 
wages of labour, 41. The operation of high 
profits and high wages compared, ib. Com- 
pensates inconvenience and disgrace, 42. 
Of stock, how affected, 46. Large profits 
must be made from small capitals, 47. Why 
goods are cheaper in the metropolis than in 
country villages, ib. Great fortunes more 
frequently made by trade in large towns 
than in small ones, ib. Is naturally low in 
rich, and high in poor countries, 106. How 
that of the different classes of traders is 
raised, 148 Private, the sole motive of em- 
ploying capitals in any branch of business, 
154. When raised by monopolies, encou- 
rage luxury, 253. 

Projects, unsuccessful in arts, injurious to a 
country, 140. 

Property, passions which prompt mankind to 
the invasion of, 297. Civil government ne- 
cessary for the production of, ib. Wealth a 
source o^ authority, 298. 

Provisiom, how far the variations in the price 
of, affect labour and industry, 50, 34, 36. 
Whether cheaper in the metropolis or in 
country villages, 47. The prices of, better 
regulated by competition than by law, 60. 
A rise in the prices of, must be uniform, to 
shew that it proceeds from a depreciation of 
the value of silver, 102. 

Provisors, object of the statute of, in England, 
3.37. 

Prussia, mode of assessing the land-tax there, 
3.0 1. 

Public works and institutions, how to be main- 
tained, 302. Equity of tolls for passage 
over roads, bridges and canals, 303. Why 
government ought not to have the manage- 
ment of turnpikes, 304. Nor of otlier pub- 
lic works, 806. 

purveyance, a service still exacted in most part.s 
of Europe, 161. 

Q. 

Q^akers of Pennsylvania, inference from their 
resolution^ to emancipate all their negro 
slaves, 159. 
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Quesnai, M. view of his agricultural system 
of political economy, 279. His doctrine 
generally subscribed to, 282. 

Quito, populousness of that city, 233. 

R 

Reformation, rapid progress of the doctrines of 
in Germany, 338. In Sweden and Switzer- 
land, ib. In England and Scotland, ib. 
539. Origin of the Lutheran and the Calvi- 
nistic sects, ib. 

Regulated companies* See Companies. 

Religion, the object of instruction in, 330, 
Advantage the teachers of a new religion 
enjoy over those of one that is established, 
ib. Origin of persecutions for heretical 
opinions, ib. How the zeal of the inferior 
clergy of the church of Rome is kept alive, 
ib. Utility of ecclesiastical establishments, 

331. How united with the civil power, ib., 

332. 

Rent, reserved, ought not to consist of money, 
14. But of corn, ib. Of land, constitutes 
a third part of the price of most kinds of 
goods, 21. An average rate of, in all coun- 
tries, and bow regulated, 23. Makes the 
first deduction from the produce of labour 
employed upon land, 27. The terms of, 
how adjusted between landlord and tenant, 
60, 61. Is sometimes demanded for what 
is altogether incapable of human improve- 
ment, 61. Is paid for, and produced, by 
land in almost all situations, ib. The gene- 
ral proportion paid for coal mines, 71. And 
metal mines, ib. Mines of precious stones 
frequently yield no rent, 73. How paid in 
ancient times, 76. Is raised, either direct- 
ly or indirectly, by every improvement in 
the circumstances of society. 105. Gross 
and neat rent distinguished, 115. How 
raised and paid under feudal govern- 
ments, 137. Present average proportion of, 
compared with the produce of the land, ib. 
Of houses distinguished into two parts, 354. 
Difference between rent of houses and rent 
of land, 355. Rent of a house the best es- 
timate of a tenant’s circumstances, ib. 

Retainers, under the feudal system of govern- 
ment described, 167. How the connection 
between them and their lords was broken, 
169. 

Revenue, the original source of, pointed out, 
22. Of a country, of what it consists, 
115. The neat revenue of a society dimi- 
nished by supporting a circulating stock of 
money, 116. Money no part of revenue, 
117. Is not to be computed in money, but 
in what money will purchase, ib. How 
produced, and how appropriated, in the 
first instance, 136. Produce of land, ib 
Produce of manufactures, ib. Must always 
replace capital, ib. The proportion between 
revenue and capital regulates the proportion 
between idleness 4 nd industry, 138. Both the 
savings and the of, annually, con- 

sumed, ib. Of ft^ry society, eq[ual to the 
exchangeable value of the whole produce 
of its industry, 184. Of the customs, in* 
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crease by drawbacks, 205. Why govern- 
ment ought not to take the management of 
turnpikes, to derive a revenue from them, 
304:. Public works of a local nature always 
better maintained by provincial revenues 
than by the general revenue of the state, 
306. The abuses in provincial revenues 
trifling, when compared with those in the 
revenue of a great empire, ib. The greater 
the revenue of the church, the smaller must 
be that of the state, 341. The revenue of 
the state ought to be raised proportionably 
from the whole society, 342. Local ex- 
penses ought to be defrayed by a local re- 
venue, 343. Inquiry into the sources of 
public revenue, ib. Of the republic of 
Hamburgh, ib., 344. Whether the govern- 
ment of Britain could undertake the ma- 
nagement of the bank, to derive a revenue 
from it, ib. The post-office, a mercantile 
project, well calculated for being managed 
by government, ib. Princes not well qua- 
lified to improve their fortunes by trade, ib. 
The English East India Company good 
traders before they became sovereigns, but 
each character now spoils the other, ib. Ex- 
pedient of the government of Pennsylvania 
to raise money, 345. Rent of land the most 
permanent fund, ih. Feudal revenues, ib. 
Of Great Britain, ib. Revenue from land 
proportioned not to the rent but to he pro- 
duce, 346. Reasons for selling the crown 
lands, ih., 347. An improved land-tax 
suggested, 349. The nature and effect of 
tithes explained, 352. Why a revenue can- 
not he raised in kind, 353. When raised 
in money, how affected by different modes 
of valuation, ib. A proportionable tax on 
houses the best source of revenue, 355. 
Remedies for the diminution of, according 
to their causes, 374. Bad effects of farm- 
ing out public revenues, 381. The different 
sources of revenue in France, 384. How 
expended in the rude state of society, 385. 

Rice, a very productive article of cultivation, 
67. Requires a soil unfit for raising any 
other kind of food, ib. Rice countries more 
populous than corn countries, 86. 

Riches, the chief enjoyment of, consists in the 
panade of, 72, 73. 

Rish, instances of the inattention mankind pay 
to it, 45. 

Roads, good, the public advantages of, 62. 
How to be made and maintained, 303. The 
maintenance of, why improper to be trust- 
ed to private interest, 304. * General state 
of, in France, 306. In China, ib. 

Romans, why copper became the standard of 
value among them, 16. The extravagant 
prices paid b^y them for certain luxuries for 
the table accounted for, 92. The value of 
silver higher among them than at the pre- 
sent time, ib. The republic of, founded 
on a division of land among tfre citizens, 
228. The Agrarian law only executed upon 
one or two occasions, ib. How the citi- 
zens who had no landjuWsted. ib. Dis- 
tinction between tbemuman and Greek 


colonies, ib. The improvement of the for 
mer slower than that of the latter, 232. 
Origin of the social war, 267. The repub- 
lic ruined by extending the privilege of Ro- 
man citizens to the greater part of the inha- 
bitants of Italy, 258. When contributions 
were first raised to maintain those who went 
to the wars, 290. Soldiers not a distinct 
profession there, 291. Improvement of the 
Roman armies by discipline, 294. How 
that discipline was lost, 295. The fall ol 
the western empire, how effected, ib. Re- 
marks on the education of the ancient Ro- 
mans, 324. Their morals superior to those 
of the Greeks, ib. State of law, and forms 
of justice, 325. The martial spirit of the 
people, how supported, 329. Great reduc- 
tions of the coin practised by, at particular 
exigencies, 396. 

Rome, modern, how the zeal of the inferior 
clergy of, is kept alive, 330. The clergy 
of, one great spiritual army dispersed in 
different quatters over Europe, 336. Their 
power during the feudal monkish ages si- 
milar to that of tha temporal barons, 336. 
Their power, how reduced, 337. 

Rouen, why a town of great trade, 138. 
Ruddiman, Mr. remarks on his account of the 
ancient price of wheat in Scotland, 77. 
Russia, was civilized under Peter the Great 
by a standing army, 296. 

S 

Sailors, why no sensible inconvenience felt by 
the great numbers disbanded at the close oi 
a war, 190. 

Sail, account of foreign salt imported into 
Scotland, and of Scotch salt delivered duty 
free for tlie fishery, 288, Append. Is an 
object of heavy taxation everywhere, 369. 
The collection of the duty on, expensive, 
380. 

Sardinia, the land-tax how assessed there, 
352. 

Saxon lords, their authority and jurisdiction as 
great before the Conquest as those of the 
Normans were afterwards, 168. 

Schools, parochial, observations on, 328. 

Sdence is the great antidote to the poison of 
enthusiasm and superstition, 333. 

Scipio, his Spanish militia rendered superior 
to the Carthaginian militia by discipline and 
service, 294. 

Scotland, compared with England as to the 
prices of labour and provi.sions, 31. Re- 
marks on the population of the Highland, 
33- The market rate of interest higher 
than the legal rate, 37. The situation of 
cottagers there described, 49. Apprentice- 
ships and corporations, 61. Tho comnton 
people of, why neither so strong nor so 
handsome as the same class in England, 68. 
Cause of the frequent emigrations from, 80. 
Progress of agriculture th.*re before the un- 
ion with England, 93. Pi:esent obstructions 
to better hubb..\ndry, ibi, 94. The price of 
wool reduced by the Union, 99. Operation 
of the several bauking companies establish« 
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cd there, 120, Amount of the circulating 
money there before the Union, ib. Amount 
ofthe present circulating cabh, 121. Course 
of dealings in the Scotch banks, ib. Dif- 
ficulties occasioned by these banks issuing 
too much paper, 123. Necessary caution 
for some time observed by the banks in giv- 
ing credit to their customers, with the good 
effects of it, 124. The scheme of drawing 
and redrawing adopted by traders, 126. Its 
pernicious tendency explained, ib., 127. 
History of the Ayr bank, 128. Mr. Law’s 
scheme to improve the country, ISO. The 
prices of goods in, not altered by paper cur- 
rency, 133 Effect of the optional clauses 
in their notes, ib. Cause of the speedy es- 
tablishment of the Reformation there, 3S9. 
The disorders attending popular elections of 
the clergy there, occasioned the right of pa- 
tronage to be established, ib. Amount of 
the whole revenue of the clergy, 342. 

Sea service and military service by land, com- 
pared, 45. 

^ecls in religion, the more numerous, the better 
for society, 332. Why they generally pro- 
fess the austere system of morality, 333. 

Self-love the governing principle in the inter- 
course of human society, 6. 

Servants^ menial, distinguished from hired 
workmen, 135. The various orders of men 
who rank in the former class in reference to 
their labour, 136. Their labour unproduc- 
tive, 280. 

Settlements of the poor, brief review of the Eng- 
lish laws relating to, 57. The removals of 
the poor a violation of natural liberty, 59. 
The law of, ought to be repealed, 191. 

S/ieepy frequently killed in Spain for the sake ] 
of the fleece and the tallow, 97. Severe laws 
against the exportation of them and their 
wool, 268. ^ I 

Shepherds, war, how supported by a nation of, j 
289. Inequality of fortune among, the! 
source of great authority, 298. Birth and 
family highly honoured in nations of shep- 
herds, ib. Inequality of fortune first began 
to take place in the age of shepherds, 299. 
And introduced civil government, ib. 

Shetland, how rents are estimated and paid 
there, 61. 

Silk manufacture, how transferred from Lucca 
to Venice, 166. 

Silver, the first standard coinage of the nor- 
thern subverters of the Roman empire, 16. 
Its proportional value to gold regulated by 
law, 1 7. Is the measure of the value of 
goli ib. Mint price o^ silver in England, 
ib. Inquiry into the difference between tue 
mint and market price of bullion, ib., 18. 
How to preserve the silver coin from being 
melted down for profit, 18. The mines of, 
in Europe, why generally abandoned, 71. 
Evidences of die small profit they yield to 
the proprietors in Peru, rb. Qualities for 
which this metal valued, 72. The most 
abundant mines of, would add little to the 
wealth of the world, 73* But the increase 
in the quantity of, would depreciate itsi 
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own value, 74. Circumstances that might 
counteract this effect, ib. Historical view 
of the variations in the value of, during thfc 
four last centuries, ib., 75. Remarks on its 
rise in value compared with corn, 76. Cir- 
cumstances that might have misled writer? 
in reviewing the value of silver, ib. Corn 
the best standard for judging of the real 
value of silver, 79. The price of, how af- 
fected by the increase of quantity, ib. The 
value of, sunk by the discovery of the Ame- 
rican mines, 81. When the reduction of 
its value from this cause appears to havt 
been completed, ib. Tax paid from the 
Peruvian mines to the king of Spain, 85* 
The value of silver kept up by an extension 
of the market, ib. Is the most profitable 
commodity that can be sent to China, 86. 
The value of, how proportioned to that of 
gold before and after the discovery of the 
American mines, 89. The quantity com- 
monly in the market in proportion to that 
of gold probably greater than their relative 
values indicate, ib. The value of, probably 
rising, and why, 90, 91. The opinion of a 
depreciation of its value not well founded, 
100. The real value of, degraded by the 
bounty on the exportation of corn, 207. 

Sinking fund in the British finances explained, 
389. Is inadequate to the discharge of 
former debts, and almost wholly applied to 
other purposes, 591. Motives to tlie mis- 
application of it, ib., 392. 

Slaves, the labour of, dearer to the masters than 
that of freemen, 33. Under feudal lords, cir- 
cumstances of their situation, 159. Countricf 
where this order of men still remains, ib. 
Why the service of slaves is preferred to 
that of freemen, ib. Their labour why un 
profitable, ib. Causes of the abolishing of 
slavery throughout the greater part of Eu- 
rope, 160. Receive more protection from 
the magistrate in an arbitrary govei nment 
than in one that is free, 241. Whyern* 
ployed in manufactures by die ancient Gre- 
cians, 284, Why no improvements are to be 
expected from them, ib. 

Smuggling, a tempting, but generally a ruin- 
ous employment, 46. Encouraged by high 
duties, 373. Remedies against, 374. The 
crime of, morally considered, 581. 

Society, human, the first principles of, 6. 

Soldiers, remarks on their motives for engag- 
ing in the military line, 4'i. Comparison be- 
tween the land and sea service, ib Why no 
sensible inconvenience felt by the disbanding 
of great numbers after a war is over. 190. 
Reason of their fi I St serving for pay, 291. 
How they became a distinct class of the 
people, 292, How distinguished from the 
militia, ib. Alteration in their exercise 
produced by the invention of fire-arms ib 
South Sea company, amazing capital once en- 
joyed by, ill Mercantile and stock -jol> 
bing projects of, 312. Assiento contract, 
fo. Whale fishery,, ib. The capital of 
turned into annuit^tock, ib., 388. 
Sovereignand traders nconsistent rharacters.3« 
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Sovereign, thiee duties only necessary for him 
to attend to for supporting a system of na- 
tural liberty, 286. How he is to protect the 
aociety from external violence, 289, 296. 
And the members of it from the injustice 
and oppression of each other, 297. And to 
maintain public works and institutions, 302. 

Spain, one of the poorest countries in Europe, 
notwithstanding its rich mines, 101. Its 
commerce has produced no considerable ma- 
nufactures for distant sale, and the greater 
part of the country remains uncultivated, 
171, 172. Spanish mode of estimating their 
American discoveries, 173. The value of 
gold, and silver there depreciated by lay- 
ing a tax on the exportation of them, 208 
Agriculture and manufactures there dis- 
couraged by the redundancy of gold and 
silver, ib , 209 Natural consequences that 
would result from taking away this tax, ib 
The real and pretended motives of the court 
of Castile for taking possession of the coun- 
tries discovered by Columbus, 2^0. The 
tax on gold and silver, how reduced, ib 
Gold the object of all the enterprises to the 
new world, ib The colonies of, less popu- 
lous than those of any other Euiopean na- 
tion, 252, 23$. Asserted an exclusive claim 
to all America, until the miscarriage of their 
invincible armada, ib Policy of the trade 
with the colonies, 236. The American es- 
tablishments of, effected by private adven- 
turers, who received little beyond permis- 
sion from the government, 242. Lost its 
manufactures by acquiring lich and fertile 
colonies, 251. The alca\ala tax there ex- 
plained, 381. The ruin of the Spanish ma- 
nufactures attributed to it, ib. 

Speculation, a distinct employment in improv- 
ed society, 5. Speculative merchants de- 
scribed, 47. 

Stage, public performers on, paid for the con- 
tempt attending their profession, 44. The 
political use of diamatic representations, 
334. 

Stamp duties in England and Holland, re- 
marks on, 36.3, 564, 365. 

Steel- bow tenants in Scotland, what, 160. 

Stock, the profits raised on, in manufactures, 
explained, 20. In trade, an increase of, 
raises wages, and diminishes profit, 36. 
Must be larger in a great town than in a 
country village, 37. Natural consequences 
of a deficiency of stock in new colonies, 38. 
The profits on, little affected by the easi- 
ness or diflSculty of learning a trade, 43, 
But by the risk or disagreeableness of tire 
business, 46. Stock employed for profit 
sets into motion the greater part of useful 
labour, 106. No accumulation of, necessary 
in the rude state of society, lib The ac- 
cumulation of, necessary to the division of 
labour, ib. Stock distingmshe(| »to two 
parts, 112. The general stock of a coun- 
try or society explained, 113. Houses, ib, 
Imp^ifed! land, ib. Personal abilities, ib. 
Money and provisionfc^^l 14. Raw mate- 
rials and manufactured goods, ib. Stock of. 


individuals, how' employed, 1 15. Is fre 
quently buried or concealed in arbitrary 
countries, ib. The profits on, decrease in 
proportion as the quantity increases, 137 
On what principles stock is lent and bor- 
rowed at interest, 144. That of every so- 
ciety divided among different employments, 
in the proportion most agreeable to the pub- 
lic interest, by the private views of indivi- 
duals, 260. Tlie natural distribution of, 
deranged by monopolizing systems, 261. 
Every derangement of, injurious to the so- 
ciety, 262. Mercantile, is barren and un- 
productive, according to the French agri- 
cultural system of political economy, 277. 
How far the revenue from, is an object oi 
taxation, 357. A tax on, intended under 
the land-tax, 358. 

Stockings, why cheaply manufactured in Scot- 
land, 49. When first introduced into Eng- 
land, 104, 

Stone quarries, their value depends on situa- 
tion, 69, 74. 

Slones, precious, of no use but for ornament, 
and how the price of, is regulated, 73. The 
most abundant mines, would add little to 
the wealth of the world, ib. 

Subordination, how introduced into society 
297. Personal qualifications, ib. Age and 
fortune, ib Bnth, 298. Birth and for- 
tune two great sources of personal distinc- 
tion, ib. 

Subsidy, old, in the English customs, the draw 
backs upon, 203 Origin and import of the 
term, 372. 

Sugar, a very profitable article of cultivation, 
66, 1 59. Drawbacks on the importation of, 
from England, 204. Might be cultivated 
by the di ill-plough instead of all hand-la- 
bour by slaves, 241. A proper subject for 
taxation, as an article sold at monopoly 
price, 578. 

Sujnptuary laws superfluous restraints on the 
common people, 142. 

Surinam, present state of the Dutch colony 
there, 234 

Switzer land, establishment of the Reformation 
in Berne and Zurich, 338. The clergy there 
zealous and industrious, 342. Taxes how 
paid there, 359, 363. 

T 

I'aillc, in France, the nature of that tax, and 
its operation, explained, 161. 

Talents, natural, not so various in different 
men as is supposed, 7. 

Tartars, their manner of conducting war, 289. 
Their invasions dreadful, ib. 

Tavernier, his account of the diamond mines 
of Golconda and Visiapour, 73. 

Taxes, the origin of, under the feudal govern- 
ment, 162. The sources from whence they 
must arise, 347. Unequal taxes, ib. Ought 
to be clear and certain, ib. Ought ter be 
levied at the times most convenient for pay- 
ment, ib. Ought to take as little as possi- 
ble out of the pockets of the people more 
than is brought into the public 348 
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How they maybe made more burdenhomei To^occo, the culture of, why restrained in Eu* 

1 it-- I ■v'r . , . . 


to the people than beneficial to the sove 
reign, ib. The land-tax of Great Britain, 
ib. Land-tax of Venice, 3*19, Improve- 
ments suggested for a land-tax, ib. Mode 
of assessing the land-tax in ‘Prussia, 351. 
Tithes a very unequal tax, and a discour- 
agement to improvement, 552. Operation 
of tax on house rent, payable by the tenant, 
354. A proportionable tax on houses the 
best source of revenue, 355. How far the 
revenue from stock is a proper object of tax 
ation, 357. Whether interest of money is 
proper for taxation, ib. How taxes are paid 
at Hamburgh, 359. In Swit 2 erland, ib. 
Taxes upon particular employments, ib. 
Poll-taxes, 362, Taxes nadges of liberty, 
ib. Taxes upon the transfer of property,! 
362. Stamp duties, 363. On whom the 
several kinds of taxes principally fall, 364. 
Taxes upon the wages of labour, 365, Capi- 
tation taxes, 367. Taxes upon consumable 
commodities, 368. Upon necessaries, ib. 
Upon luxuries, ib. Principal necessaries 
taxed, 369. Absurdities in taxation, 370. 
Ditferent parts of Europe very highly taxed, 
.b. Two different methods of taxing con- 
sumable commodities, ib. Sir Matthew 
Decker’s scheme of taxation considered, 371. 
Excise and customs, ib. Taxation some- 
times not an instrument of revenue, but of 
monopoly, 375. Improvements of the cus- 
toms suggested, 374. Taxes paid in the 
price of a commodity little adveited to, 379, 
380. On luxuries, the good and bad pro< 
perties of, ib. Bad effects of farming them 
out, 383, How the finances of F ranee might 
oe reformed, 384. French and English 
taxations compared, ib. New taxes always 
generate discontent, 391, 392. How far 
the British system of taxation might be ap- 
plicable to all the different provinces of the 
empire, 397. Such a plan might speedily 
discharge the national debt, 399. 

Tea, great importation and consumption of 
that diug in Britain, 86. 

Teachers in Universities, tendency of endow 
ments to diminish their application, 31 9. The 
jurisdictions to which they are subject little 
calculated to quicken their diligence, ib. 
Are frequently obliged to gain protection by 
servility, ib. Defects in their establishments, 
ib., 320. Teachers among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans superior to those of] 
modern times, 326. Circumstances which I 
draw good ones to, or drain them from, the 
universities, 340. Their employment na- 
turally renders them eminent in letters, 341. 
Tenures, feudal, general observations on, 137. 
Described, 157. 

Theology, monkish, the complexion of, 323. 

, Jf/toulou<ie, salary paid to counsellor or judge 
‘ In tire parliament of, 301. 

R'n, average rent of the mines of in Cornwall, 
71 . Yield a greater profit to the proprietors 
than the silver mines of Peru, ib , 72. Ile- 
gulatious under vdiich tin mines are woi kod, 


rope, 66. Not so profitable an article oi 
cultivation in the West Indies as sugar, ib. 
The amount and course of the British trade 
with, explained, 153. The whole duty upon, 
drawn back on exportation, 204, Conse- 
quences of the exclusive trade Biitain en- 
joys with Maryland and Virginia in this ar- 
ticle, 244. 

Tolls, for passage over roads, bridges, and na^ 
vigable canals, the equity of, shewn, 303. 
Upon carriages of luxury, ought to be high- 
er than upon carriages of utility, ib. The 
management of turnpikes often an object of 
just complaint, 304. Why government 
ought not to have the managment of turn- 
pikes, ib., 379. 

T'>nnage and poundage, origin of those duties, 
.372. 

Tontine in the French finances, what, with the 
derivation of the name, 390. 

Toivns, the places where industry is most pro- 
fitably exerted, 53. The spirit of combination 
prevalent among manufacturers, ib., 54. Ac- 
cording to what circumstances the general 
character of the inhabitants as to industry is 
formed, 1 37. The reciprocal nature of the 
trade between them and the country explain- 
ed, 155. Subsist on the surplus produce of 
the country, ib. How first formed, 156. Are 
continual fairs, ib The original poverty and 
servile state of the inhabitants of, 162. Their 
early exemptions and privileges, how ob- 
tained, ib. The inhabitants of, obtained 
liberty much earlier than the occupiers 
of land in the country, 163. Origin of free 
burghs, ib. Origin of corporations, ib. 
Why allowed to form militia, 164. How 
the increase and riches of commercial towns 
contributed to the improvement of the 
countries to which they belonged, 167. 
Trade, double interest deemed a reasonable 
mercantile profit in, 40. Four general clas- 
ses of, equally necessary to, and dependent 
on, each other, J47. Wholesale, three dif- 
ferent sorts of, 151. The different returns 
of home and foreign trade, ib. The nature 
and operation of the carrying trade examin- 
ed, 152. The principles of foreign trade 
examined, 153. The trade between town 
and country explained, 155. Original po- 
verty and servile state of the inhabitants ot 
towns under feudal government, 162. Ex- 
emptions and privileges granted to them, ib. 
Extension of commerce by rude nations sel • 
ling their own raw produce for the manu- 
factures of more civilized countries, 165. Its 
salutary effects on the government and man- 
ners of a country, 167. Subverted the feud<d 
authority, 168. The independence of trades- 
men and artizans explained^ 169. Thi^capi- 
tals acquired by, very precarious, until some 
part has been realized by the cultivation and 
improvement of land, 172. Over-trading, the 
cause of complaints of the scarcity of money, 
176. The importation of gold and silver 
not the principalbenefit derived from foreign 
trade, 181. Elll‘ct produced in trade and 


manufactures by the discovery of America, 
ib. And by the discovery of a passage to the 


Hope was discovered, 22^8, 229. Nature oi 
the land-tax hi that republic, 349. 


East Indies round the Cape of Good Hope, Venison, the price in Britain, does not com 
ib. Erri^r of commercial writers in estima- pensate the expense of a deer park, 94, 
ting national wealth by gold and silver, 182. Vicesima hereditatum among the ancient Ro- 
Inquiry into the cause and effect of restraints mjdis, the nature of, explained, 363. 
upon trade, ib. Individuals, by pursuing Villages, how first formei 156. 
their own interest, unknowingly promote Vdlenage, probable cause of the wearing out 


that of the public, 184. Legal regula- 
tions, of trade unsafe, ib. Retaliatory re- 
gulations between nations, 189. Measures 
for laying trade open ought to be carried 
into execution slowly, 191. Policy of the re- 


of that tenure in Europe, 160, 161. 

Vineyard, the most piofitable **part of agiicul- 
ture, both among the anciei|ts and moderns, 
65. Great advantages derived from pecu- 
liarities of soil in, ib. 


straints on trade between France and Britain j Universities, the emoluments of the teachers 


considered, 192. No certain criterion to de- in, how far calculated to promote their dili- 
termine on which side the balance of trade gence, 319. The professors at Oxford have 

between two countries turns, ib. Most of the mostly given up teaching, ib. Those in 

legulation** of, founded on a mistaken doc- France subject to incompetent jurisdictions, 

trine of the balance of trade, 199. Is gene- ib. The privileges of giaduates improperly 

rally founded on narrow principles of policy, obtained, 320. Abuse of lectureships, ib. 

201. Drawbacks of duties, 205, The dealer The discipline of, seldom calculated for the 

who employs his whole stock on one single benefit of the students, ib. Are in England, 

branch of business has an advantage of the more corrupted than the public schools, 321. 

same kind with the workman who employs Original foundation of, ib. How Latin be- 

his whole labour on a single operation, 216. came an essential article in academical edu- 

Conscquences of drawing it from a number cation, ib. How the study of the Greek 

of small channels into one great channel, language was introduced, ib., 322. The three 

249. Colony trade, and the monopoly of great branches of the Greek philosophy, 

that trade distinguished, 250. The in- ib. Are now divided into five branches, ib. 

terest of the consumer constantly sacrificed The monkish course of education in, 323. 

to that of the producer, 274. Advantages Have not been very ready to adopt improve- 

attending a perfect freedom of, to landed ments, ib. Are not well calculated to pre- 

nations, according to the piesent agricultu- pare men for the world, 324. How filled with 

ral system of political economy in France, good professors, or drained of them, 340. 

278. Origin of foreign trade. 279. Con- Where the worst and best professors are 

sequences of high duties ana pronmitions ill generally to be met with, ib., 341. — See 

landed nations, ib. How’ trade augments Colleges and Teachers. 

the revenue of a country, 281. Nature of 

the trading intercourse between the inliabi- W 

tants of towns and those of the countiy, IVages of labour, how settled between masters 


fiades, cause and effect of the separation of, 
3. Origin of, 7. 

Transit duties explained, 379. 

Travelling for education, summary view of the 
effects of, 324. 

Treasures, why formerly accumulated by prin- 
ces, 180. 

Treasure~trove, the term explained, 115. Why 
an important branch of revenue under the 
ancient feudal governments, 385. 

Turkey company, short historical view of 308. 

Turnpikes. See Tolls, 

Tithes, why an unequal tax, 352. The levy- 
ing of, a great discouragement to improve* 
ments, ib. The fixing a modus for, a re- 
lief to the farmer, 353, 


Value, the term defined, 12. 

Vedius Pollio, his cruelty to his slaves checked 
by the Roman emperor Augustus^ which 
could not have been done under the repub- 
lican form ofg:pve^ment, 241, 

Venice, of the silk manufacture in that 
city,, W6, Traded in E&t India goods be- 
fore the sea track round the Cape» of Good 


and workmen, 27. The workmen general- 
ly obliged to comply with the terms of their 
employeis, ib. The opposition of workmen 
outrageous, and seldom successful, 23. Cir- 
cumstances which operate to raise w age% ib. 
The extent of wages limited by the funds 
from which they arise, ib. Why higher in 
North America than in England, ib. Are 
low in countries that are stationaiy, ib 
Not oppiessively low in Great Britain, 30, 

A distinction made here between the wages 
in summer and in winter, 31. If sufficient 
in dear years, they must be ample in seasons 
of plenty, ib. Different rates of, in difier- 
ent places, ib. Liberal wages encourage 
industjy and piopagation, S3. An advance 
of, necessarily raises the price of many cohit 
modities, 36. An average of, not 
ascertained, 57. The operation of hj^,.,. 
wages and high profits compared, 41. 
Causes of the variations of, in different em- 
ployments, ib. Are generally higher in 
new, than in old tr^ydes, 48, 57. Legal re,.^ 
gulations of, destroy industry and ingenu- * 
ity, 59, 60. Natural effect of a direct taj 
upon, 365. 

IVa^mle, Sir Robert his excise scheme defend- 
ed, 375. 


ifanii of mankind how supplied through the 
operation of labour, 9, 10. How extended, 
in proportion to their supply, 69. The far 
greater part of them supplied from the pro- 
duce of other men’s labour, 1 1 1. 

H’ars, foreign, the funds for the maintenance 
of, in the present century, have little depen 
dence on the quantity of gold and silver in a 
nation, 178, 179. How suppoited by a na- 
tion of hunters, 289. By a nation of shep- 
herds, lb. By a nation of husbandmen, 
290. Men of military age, what proportion 
they bear to the whole society, ib. Feudal 
wars, how supported, ib. Causes which, in 
the ad\anced state of society, rendered it 
impossible for those w'ho took the field, to 
maintain themselves, ib. How the art of 
war became a distinct piofession, 291. 
Distinction between the militia and regular 
forces, 292, Alteration in the art of war 
produced by the invention of fire-arms, ib., 
296, Importance of discipline, 293. INIa- 
cedonian army, 294. Carthaginian army, 
ib. Roman army, ib. Feudal armies, 295. 
A well regulated standing army, the only 
defence of a civilized country, and the only 
means for speedily civilizing a baibarous 
country, 296. The want of parsimony dur- 
ing peace, imposes on states the necessity of 
contracting debts to carry on war, S86, 391. 
Why war is agreeable to those who live se- 
cure from the immediate calamities of it, 
391. Advantages of raising the supplies 
for, within the year, 394. 

Watch movements, great reduction m me prices 
of, owing to mechanical improvements, 103. 
Wealth and money, synonymous terms, in po- 
pul ir language, 175, 182, Spanish and Tar- 
tarian estimate of, compared, 173, The 
great authority conferred by the possession 
of. 298, 

Weavers^, the profits of, why necessarily greater 
than those of spinners, 21. 


EX. 447 

West IndteSf discovered by Columbus, 229, 
How they obtained this name, ib. Ihe ori- 
ginal native productions of, ib. The thirst 
of gold the object of all the Spanish enter- 
prises there, 230. And of those of every 
other European nation, 231. The remote 
ness of, greatly in favour of the European 
colonies there, 232. The sugar colonies oi 
France better governed than those of Britain, 
241. 

Wheat, See Corn, 

Window’tax in Britain, how rated, 357. Tendt 
to reduce house rent, ib 

Windsor market, chronological table of the 
prices of corn at, 1 09. 

Wmct the cheapness of, would be a cause of 
sobriety, 200 The carrying trade in, en- 
couraged by English statutes, 204, 

Wood^ the price of, rises in proportion as a 
country is cultivated, 70. The growth or 
young trees prevented by cattle, ib. When 
the planting of trees becomes a profitable 
employment, ib. 

Wool, the produce of rude countries, common- 
ly carried to a distant market, 97. The 
pi ice of, in England, has fallen considerably 
since the time of Edward 1 1 1., ib. Causes 
of this diminution in price, 98. The price 
of, considerably reduced in Scotland, by the 
Union with England* 99. Severity of the 
laws against the exportation of, 26 ^ Re- 
straints upon the inland commerce of, 269. 
Restraints upon the coasting trade of, ib. 
Plea^ on which these restraints are founded, 
ID. The price of wool depressed by these 
regulations, 270. The exportation of, ought 
to be allowed, subject to a duty, 271. 

Woollen cloth, the present prices of, compared 
with those at the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, 104, Three mechanical improve- 
ments introducad in the manufacture of, 
105. 



